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HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL AT 


FANEUIL HALL. 
[Abridged from the Boston Journal of Sept. 23.) 


The 17th anniversary of that highly utilita- 
rian and most honorable association, the Mas- 
zac ses Horliculinral Sciely, was celebrated 
on Friday ast, at Faneuil Hall, bya well ar- 
ranged fete, prepared in beautiful accordance 
with the occasion—a “feast of fruits,” most 
abundantly showing the rewards yielded to the 
liberal cultivator by that Protecting Power 
which alone “giveth the increase.” Simple 
confeciiuns of attractive display, and very plea- 
sant to the taste, prepared under the direction of 


Madame Meyer, composed the remainder of 


the banquet, and Temperance held her gay court 
inthe evergreen bowér, which was lormed iu 
the old Cradle of Liberty. The choicest au- 
tumnal gems of the floral kingdom gave a joy- 
ous effect to the whole decorations of the gala, 
aod the coup dil ot the hall afier the company 
had assembled, amidst the flood of light thrawn 
upon the soene, was both picturesque and bril- 
lian. The tints of the flowers, vied, ia their 
giowing warmth, with the hues of the various 
fruits, and the peach outdid the rose in its 
blushing beauty. There were app.es on the 
laden tables “that rivalled rubies; pears of to- 
paz tint; a whole paraphernalia of plums, some 
purple as the amethyst, others blue, and bril- 
liant as the sapphire; an emerald here, and 
nowa golden drop, that gleamed like the yellow 
diamond of Genghis Khan,” There were 
gra pes too, exquisite in flavor and beauty, and 
melons be yon · all praise for size and perfec- 
tion. These rich products of a proud cultiva- 
tion, mad? us renewedly io bless the sunshine 
which seemed the source of the earth’s fertility, 
and we thought that its golden warmth could 
never again beam upon a barren heart, where 
there was so much to excite to thanktuiness. 

The decorations of the Hall were both chaste 
and pleasing; large trees from the forests filled 
up the spice between the pillars ot the galle- 
rics, whilst the paneis and columns were orna- 
mented with graceful festoons, and tastefully 
entwined with flowers. At the east end of the 
gallery, an inscription upon an arch real as fol- 
lows: 


I MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Seventeenth Annual Exhibition" 

Oa the west end there was suspended fram 
the portraits of Washington and Peter Faneuil, 
a mo'to bearing the following appropriate quo- 
tation: 

“In flowers and blossoms Love is wont to trace 

Emblems of Wenan’'s Virtacs and her grace.” 

The panels around the galleries bore the 
names of the leading botanists and cultivators 
at foreign lands, as well as of our own -— Lin- 
neus, Jussieu, Loudon, Knight, Van Mons, 
De Cantolle, Duhamel, Douglas, Plumier, 
Lowell, Buel, Fessenden, Manning, Prince and 
Michaux. 

Marshall P. Wilder, Eeq., presided on the oc- 
casion, being assisted in his arrangements by 
the indefatigable attention of the gentlemen 
who hat been appointed Marshals. The large 
assembly occupied the whole floor of the hall, 
and were extended along thirteen tables, nura- 
bering in all about six t.undred persons, ladies 
and gentlemen. On the right of President 
Wilder sat the venerable widow of Alexander 


—— 


Hamilton, (the daughterof Gen. Philin Schuy 
ler,) and the Rev. Dr. Ccdman, the officiating 
clergyman on the occasion. Ou the rostrum, 


in front ot the President, were seated the follow- 


ing guests: 

Hon. Edward Evereit, Hon. Daniel Webster, 
Ex-President Quincy, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, t'on. J. G Pallrey. His 
Honor the Mayor, Hon. Jonathan Chapman, 
Rev. Mr. Choules, Hon: 8. H. Walley, jr., 
Hon. Mr. Maclay, Hon. Mr. Meigs, George 
S. Hilliard, Esq , George G. Smith, President 
of the Mechanic Association; Delegates trom 
New Yurk, New Jersey, and Queen’s County, 
Long Island. 

The opportune arrival of our late Minister al 
the Court of St. James, was the exciting event 
of the occasion, and the hearts of bath men and 
women beat proudly, as they welcomed in Fa- 
neuil Hall their hunorable and honored ambas- 
sador. 

The company being comfortably seated, it 
was announced by the Chief Marshal, that the 
Coministee appointed io wait on His Excellency 
Edward Everett, and solicit his attendance, had 
atrived., 

As Mr. Evereit entered the hall, the President 
requested the audience to rise. Mr. Everett 
was then conducted to the rostrum br Messrs. 


Josiah Bradlee and Stephen Fairbanks, where 


the forme” gentleman, witha few appropriate 
remarks, intreduced the distinguished guest to 
the President. 

Mr. Wilder then presented Mr. Everett to the 
audience with the following remarks: 


Ladies and Gentlemen li is with feelings of 
bigh gratification that [ am enabled tu present 
to you a distinguished member of our associa- 


tion, who, aller an absence of several years of 
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Horticulture and Floriculture, and their kire 
dred branches, are but higher and more advan- 
eed depariments of the great science— the aris 
that teach usto develope and improve the ich 
fruits and floral beauties that lie treasured in 
the jap of mother earth, and to adorn and em- 
bellish her luxuriant busom with the endless 
diversity ot her productions as she displays her 
ever-varying charms, in tree, fruit and flower, 
from the losty cedar of Lebanon to the humble 
lilv of the valley. 

It were easy to cite a long list of the illustri- 
ous men who bave bestowed on this pursuit 
their distinguished approbation; of poets who 
have sung ils praises; the theologians and phi- 
lusophers who have extolled iis virtues and 
pleasures; of heroes and statesmen, and the 
master spirits of the world, who, having receiv- 
ed all the honor and glory that could be con- 
ferred on them by their fellow men, have retired 
lo its calm and peacelul labors, to spend the 
evening of a busy life in the contemplation of 
all thai is beautitul and sublime in creation, and 
to enjov God's blessings as they spring flesh 
trum the earth.“ 

The recurrence of another anniversary sug- 
gests a review of the progress and condition of 
vur institution. 

Sixteen years ago, thisday, its firstexhibi ion 
was held in the Exchange Coffee House in this 
city, acd as an illustration of the great success 
and prosperity that have attended the efforts ot 
ils ineinbers, I quote trom the published Report 
of the Society. 

The number of contributors on that occasion. 
wes thirty-two, 

The baskets and dishes of fruit less than one 
hundred, and the amount of premiums offered 
less than $200. 

Duricg the present anniversary, there have 


honorable service at ine Court of St. James, has been placed on our tables more than fourteen 
this day arrived on the shores of hisown New | hundred dishes ot traits, and the premiums of- 


Englanil. 
—His Excelleacy Edward Everett! 


The annoarcement of a name so loved and 
honored, so tamiliar and so connected with 
nroud associations, made the hall echo with 
welcomings. Order being again restored, the 
throne of Grace was invoked hy the Rev. Dr. 
Codinan, alter which, the material part of the 
banquet was discussed, and the products of a 
tich horticulture abundantly and most satisfac- 
lortly tested. After a reasonable time thus 
spent, the Presicent arose and addressed the as. 
sembly as follows: 


Ladies and Gen llamen : It has been remark- 
ed that our country's glory is its cultivated soil. 

The tilling of the earth was the first eniploy- 
ment given by the Supreme Ruler to the human 
ae it has ever been the fi st step to civiliza- 
tioa, and those nations that have been the most 
distinguished for their devotion to this eabling, 
have also been the most celebrated ftor Litera- 
ture, science and the fine arts. 

Ii is the foundation of all national and indi- 
vidual prosperity aad weaith—the basis on 
which rest commerce, manufactures, ard all 
the various great interests that unite to make 
op the sum of human happiness, and in the 
language of our owa Washington, whose be- 
nign countenance seeing, from the canvas, [here 
the President poin‘ed to Stuari’s portrait, ] to re- 
peat agaig—“ It isthe mest healthful, the most 
usefnl, and the most noble employment of man.“ 


1 introduce to your cordial greeting | fered by the Society this year, exceed $1.300. 


And as a further illustration, I notice by this 
Report, that the contribution ot Robert Man- 
ning, the great Pomologist of America, consist- 
el of but one basket of peaches, while at the 
present exhibition, the lamily of the lamented 
man have sent us 240 varieties of the pear. 
And in a note that I received from him but a 
short time previous to his decease, he stated that. 
he had gathered into his own collection, from a 
point of time but a few years antecedentto the 
formation of this institution, nearly 2,000 varie- 
ties of fi vits, 

Similar advances have been made by other 
members, and those whose names were Dot then 
borneon ita roll, and some who bad not even coin- 
menced the good work, are now amongst iis 
largest contributors, presenting forty, fifty, and 
an hundred varieties; and the same success and 
corresponding increase has been altendant on 
hi productions of the floral and vegetable king- 

om. 

Among the pleasing incidents of the present 
year, may be noticed the completion and occv- 
pancy of ohr new edifice in School-sireet; but 
who would have predicted that ere the p'esert 
exhibition had closed, there would still exista 
demand for turther and enlarged accommoda- 
lions? 

I congratulate the Society on the liberal and 
increasing patronage of the commonity—oa 
the addition of more than 100 new members to 
its ranks during the last nine months—on the 
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continued improvement in the productions ex- 
h ibited - on the honoradie anıl elevated standing 
which out institution sustains both at home and 
abroad—and on the harmony and union that 
prevails among us. 

We have assembled to commemorate its 17th 
anniversary. We are metin this Temple ot 
Liberty, whose time-honured walls have ult re- 
sounded to deeds of patriotism and benevolence, 
and we tvo have come up hither tor a benevo- 
lent object. We have not come to prepare by 
exciting debate for the political contest, nor for 
the discussion of those subjects that agitate so- 
ciety to its very centre. 

We are not here to share the spoils of party, 
or to rejoice in the victories of the sword that 
has poured out the blood of bur fellow beings 
like water on the earth. No, we come for a 
richer and nobler object. We come to celebrate 
the peaceful triumphs of Horticultnre—to ad- 
vance a science that tends to the preservation 
and happiness of our race—that adds to the en- 
joyments and refinements of lile—that adminis- 
ters to the luxuries and comtorts of our neigh- 
bors—a pursuit that renders home still more 
lovely and attractive that invigorates the body, 
tranquilizes the mind, chastens the affections, 
elevates the thoughts—and, rightly viewed, 
should fill the soul with emotions of gratitude 
and devotion to that bountiful Creator, who 


„% Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the skies. 
To dwell on earth and charm al! human eyes” 


Amidst the arrav of beauty, intellect and 
learning that I witness around me, I have not 
the presumption to detain yo: from the rich in- 
telleetral repast with which you will be favored 
in the remarks of others. 

eat. not conclude, however, without alluding 
to the grace and elegance bestuwed on our feast 
by woman—to her- ho 


1 grill is fairest found where all is fair“ 


Ladies! we welcome yon with all our hearts. 
Without the light of your countenances, and 
the smiles of your approbation, our emulation 
and enterprise would languish and decline; 
and we rejoice with gratitude in the beautiful 
and glorious results that have flowed [rom your 
efforts in the cultivation of the ment l fruits; in 
training intellectual plants for honor and use- 
fulness here, and tur a habitation in the celestia, 
fields, where may you be rewarded with a crown 
of never-lading flowers, and a harvest of im- 
mortal fruit. Ladies and Gentlemen, T propose 
for your consideration, as a sentiment, 


Cultivation, Manual, Mental und Moral —The three 
great sources of wealth, fame and happiness. 


In the absence of Gov. Briggs, John G. Pal- 
trey, Esq., the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
was called upon to respond tu a ioast, and spoke 
as follows : 


Mr. Presiden!, and J. adics and Genllemen— 
l learn more and more every day, how impru- 
dently I have acted in taking upon me the hum- 
bie office whieh bas been the occasion of this 
call upon me. This is noi the first time T have 
suffered in this way. You pay your respects 
to your Governor, who is rearing quietly, as 
you so justly say, his crop of esteem in all 
paris of the State, and, in his absence, vou call 
npon one humble individual, as his representa- 
tive, to face an audience, which it would re 
quire more boldness than he claims as an attri- 
bute of his, to meet. l 

Mr. President, time was, when Massachu- 
setts had a Governor who was on the spot, and 
accustomed to respond for himself to any call 
that might be made upon him. Thank God, he 
is among us again this evening. (Great cheer- 
ing.) ‘Thank Heaven, that he is here safe and 
sound to receive again our hearty welcome, 
and to respond to us in those eloquent tones, to 
which this hall has so ofien resounded! 

Mr. President, I have seen the time, when I 
was hard pushed for matter for a discourse. I 
was glad of a good text. And you have this 
evening given mea good text in the sentiment 
which you have offered in compliment to the 


Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth. Bat 
will reserve that subject for another occasion, 
when another audience shall throng the floor 
and galleries of this venerable hall. I wiil now 
speak, nct of the Governor of Massachusetts, 
but of Massachueetis herself. How has Pro- 
vidence bicssed us in making us citizens of the 
good old Commonwealth! With whata pro- 
fusion of bounty has Providence surrounded us 
in appointing here our lot! Weolten speak in 
admiration of the wonders of art and the ui- 
umphs of machinery. What shall we say of 
that amazing mystery which transforms the 
brown earth, insipid water, and invisible air, 
into delicious fruits, and beautilal and trag ant 
flowers! What shall we say of the delicate 
machinery of the little seed which gives to the 
oak its strength, to the flower its beautiful tints, 
and tothe fruit its exquisite favor!—of that be- 
nificent Power which surrounds us under a 
Northern star with the gorgeousness of an Asia- 
tic summer! We have heard it said that the 
only products of Massachuseits are granite and 
ice - she has been called the state of hard bar- 
gains and hard granite, of icy lakes, and 
icy hearts, I will not ada, for that has lung been 
an obsolete idea - but I will conclude with giv- 
ing you a sentiment. * +» +» > > 


The Hon. Edward Evereit, in reply toa toast, 
said: 


Mr. President, Ladies ond Gentlemen: -I 
am greatly indebted to vou for in is cordial recep- 
tien. [cannot but feel ander great obligations 
to the Massachusetts Horticultural] Society, of 
which Lhave long had the honor of being a 
member—though a very unprofitable one--that 
the first voice of salutation which reached me 
on returning home, proceeded trom them. Our 
respected tellowc-ilizens, Messrs. Josiah Brad- 
lee and Stephen Fairbanks, on their morn. 
ing stroll through East Boston, were good 
enough, before I had set footon terra firma, to 
convey to me your kind invitation; and here, 
fellow-citizens and friends, amidst this alrac- 
live display of the bounties and beanties of na- 
tnre; surrounded by so many of those who 
most atorn and honor the community; drink- 
ing in the breath of sweet flowers ent the sweet. 
er breath of friendly voices, | bave the happi- 
ness, afier a long absence, to stand in your pre- 
sence, and toenjey the honor of your welcome. 
(Applause) 

[regret that Į am so little able to thank you 
ina proper manner. I have been so lately 
rocking upon the Atlantic--whose lntLiby is 
not always of the gentlest--that I am hardly fit 
fora rocking in the “Old Cradle of Liberty,” 
to which yourkind note of this morning invited 
me. IT almost uncanscicusly caten atthe table 
to steady myself, expecting thatilhe flowers and 
troits will fetch way in some lee-lurch; and 
even the pillars of Old Faneni! Hall--not often 
found outof the true plumb line—seem to reel 
over my head. Rut as l look around and be- 
hold so many well-remembered countenances, 
and as I listen to the friendly cheers with which 
vou are so kind as to receive the announce- 
ment of my name, I teel at length that lam in- 
deed at home. 

Something of this grateful feeling has been 
tor some days growing upon my mind, We 
seemed alin«-st to have reached the goal, when 
we found ourselves a week ago on the edge of 
the Grand Bank—we were in soundings in 
American waters, and in the ancient ard ſa vor- 
ite field ot New England industry. The shores 
ot Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, as we coast- 
ed along them, seemed to have a claim npon us 
as a part of our native continent, and ma eus 
feelthat we had at length crossed the world- 
dividing deep:--and when about sunrise this 
morning, after stretching down trom Halifax 
against a stiffsouthwester, I beheld Cape Ann 
light-house at a dim and misty distance, I must 
say that I thonghtit one of the most beaatitul 
pieces of architecture Lever bebeld. I do not 
know to what particular order it belongs, nor 
the proportion ot the height to the diameier. 
And as to the ornaments of the capital, Mr. 
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President, whether they aie acanthus or lotus, 
or any other flower in your conservatory, I am 
quite unable tu say; but this Iwill say, that at- 
ler seeing many of the finest buildings in the 
old world and the new, I came to tne conclu. 
sion, at about six o'clock this morning, that 
Cape Ann light-house beat them all! (Great 
applause, ) 

It would be impossible, sir, to describe the 
emol ions awakened in my mind by the diilerent 
objects on the well-known coast, as we dashed 
ray idly up the bay—borne on the iron wings of 
steam, till atlast the welcome sightof Boston 
burst upon me, as she sits enthrened between 
her sister heights, presenting to me, as it were, 
within her family embrace and immediate vi- 
cinage, every spot most dear to a man on earth 
—the place of my birth and the haurts of my 
childhood, the scenes of my education and early 
life, the resting place of my tathers—every- 
thing, in short, which a tender and dutilul pa- 
triotism comprehends in the sacred name of 
home. 

Ladies and gentlemen, [| cannet say much to 
you this evening. I need repose, bodily and 
mental, and would gladly find it in listening to 
the eloquent voices of those arourd me, Some 
painful feelings crowd upon me. I heard at 
Halifax the mournful news of an event which 
has deprived us this evening of the presence ot 
one, whose countenance was the light of every 
circle he entered; whose death will be feu, not 
in America alone, asa public calamity; from 
whos: Jong-tried frieadship I had promised my- 
self a cordial welcome on my return, Allow 
me, sir, the gratification and solace of being a 
listener; and let me only express the hope, that 
after more than five years’ absence, Curing 
which nericd, time, I dare say, has been doing 
his work on ‘the outer man, you will find the 
inner man uncnanged in all that you ever ho- 
nored with your indulgent and friendly regard, 
and to assure you that 1 return with no wish 
or ambition butto engage with you in the per- 
formance of the duties of a good citizen; inthe 
hope of sharing with you the enjoyment of the 
prosperity with which a gracious Providence has 
l e:n pleased to bless the land in which we live. 


The Chair ‘hen announced — 


The Marshfield Furmer — All head in canncel, all 
wisdom in sprech”--alwaps ready to defend the soil, 
and to make the soilmore and more worth defending. 


The Hon. Daniel Webster then rose and said, 


Ludiea and Gentlemen—There are far beiter 
farmers in Marshfield than Lam, butas I see 
nene of them present, I suppose Lam bo ind to 
take the comriimentto melt. 

Mr. President, | had tne henor of partaking 
inthe origin and organization of this Society, 
and you will hear one witress that it was then a 
acar and cherished object to me, and L may add 
that among those who co operated in that or- 
ganization, no one was more assiduous ar more 
efective than that girat man whose departure 
has just been so feelinzly alinded to. it lias 
so happened that since that time, the cicu. 
stances and pursnits cf my hfe have rendered it 
impossible for me to be presentat mi ny of veur 
meetings, vel | have seen wih :leasure ard ee- 
hight the continned progress of ihe institutor, 

Mr. President, as thas heen said fem the 
Chair and in the sentiments around the t ble, it 
is our fortnne in New England 10 live beneath 
a somewhat tnyged sky, and Olla somewhat 
hard and unvielding earth; bnt something of 
hardness, of unfavorable condition and circum. 
stances, seein necessary to excite human ge- 
nius, labor and skill, and bring forth the resutis 
most nsefuland honorable to man. [greatly 
doubt whetherall the luxuriance of (he trcpies 
and all that grows under the fervid sky of the 
equator can equal the exhibition of flowers 
made to-day amid these Northern latitudes, 
Flere, there is all the brilliancy of color and all 
the gurgeons display of tropical regiors—but 
there the display is made in swamps andinn- 
gles abounding in noxious reptiles; it is not the 
result of cultivation, taste and human labor 
working on the capacity of Nature. 
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Sir, I cungratulate you that our flowers are 
not 


“harnto blush unseen f 
And waste their sweetness on the desert ai 


The botany we cultivate, the production of the 
business of horticuiture, tne plants of the gar- 
den are cultivated with us, by hands as delicate 
as their own tendrils, viewed by cuuntenances 
as spotless and pure as their own petals, and 
watched by eyes as brilliant aud cult of lustre 
as their own beautiful exhibitions of spleador. 
(Applause. ) 

Horticutiure is one pursuit of natural science 
in which all sexes, ages and degrees of educa- 
tion and refinement unite. Nothing is tuo po- 
lished to see the beauty of flowers, nothing too 
rough to be capable of enjoying them. It at 
tracis, gratities and delights all. lu seems to be 
a cumimon field where every degree of taste and 
refinement may unite and tind opportunities lor 
their gratification, 

Mr. President, [ will take the occasion to ac- 
cord tu the sentiment of the honorable Secreta- 
ry of the Commonwealth, and congratulate 
you on the return of our worthy friend who has 
just spoken. He finds here no enemy, and in 
the exhibition of the talent which he possesses, 
of his classical learning and his popular orato- 
ry, he finds only one rival, but a very danger- 
ous tival; if he maintains ‘the competition with 
that rival he has nothing to fear, and that rival 
is hisown reputation. 

Mr. President, we who belong to the class of 
farmers, are compelled lo bring bothing but our 
applause to those whuse laste, condition and po- 
sition, enable them to contribute these horticul. 
tural excellencies which we see astound us, 
But the honor belongs to the State, and I shall 
not trespass beyond the bounds of reason and 
justice, if [ say that there could nowhere--no- 
w here--be a more perfect and tasteful exhibition 
ot horticaltural products that we have witness- 
ed in this town the present week. Lei this good 
work speed. May this usetul and good work 
goon prospering and to prosper. And as we 
live in a country which produces a race of 
hard working men, and the most useful fruits of 
the earth, so lel us show every year that it is 
not less prolactive of beautiful flowers—-as it 
certainly is not of graceful hands to wreathe 
andeniwine hem. (Applause.) 


r” 


After a song and several toasis, the following 
was announced: 
Hirvird Univers ty —The thower-bed of the State — 


the garden that produces plants whose bloom is peren- 
mal. 


The Hon. Josiah Quincy replied as follows: 


Having been told by the chairman hat this 
beir g asentimentin beanor ot Llarvard Univer- 
sity, it was expected that he Should rescond ts 
il, he should do it Most willingly; although he 
was no longerolhcially e noected with that in- 
sti ution, and now claimed only the enviable 
distinction which he bad enjoyed for two days, 
of being a citizen of Boston. He had come, 
however, to that meeting with no purpose of 
sneaking, but with the sole intention to enjoy 
Ile had attended the exhibition, and while there 
hai echausced uvery superlative of honor inthe 
Inglish language, in expressing his gratifica- 
tion and delight. fathe Horticultural Hal! he 
had witnessed the wonders wrought by the Flu. 
rist’s hand; Le had there seen what man could 
do by labor and taste tu enlarge, beautity and 
multiply the bounties of nature; he had seen 
how ait and wisely employed capital were per- 
mitted by Heaven to improve its own gifts; 
and had telt how impossible it was by language 
to express the beauty ol fruits and flowers, 
which nature and arthad combined to imprdve. 
Nor could he refrain from reflecting that all, all 
was the work of well directed industry, Under 
the influence of which thought, he asked leave 
to propose as a sentiment— 


The Blessings of toe directed Industry —“ The sourc® 
of every partic act aud all the soft civilities of life.” 


A song followed, then several toasts, and a 
short speech by the Rev, Mr.Codman, when the 


Chait called upon the pon the ele gymen present tor gymen present to 1 
spond to a previous toast, and the Rev. Mr. 
Cuotces followed: 


Ile observed that his profession was acens- 
tomed to calis—this was one he would decline, 
but as he was not demanded to speak on proba- 
tion, be would at the “call” of the chair, offer n 
lew remarks simply to state an histor ical tact. 

Mr. Shepherd, the accomplished conservator 
of the Botanical Gardens at Liverpool, is the 

authority tor the following anecdcte, respecting | 
the introduction of the elegant flowery shrub, | 
the Fuschia, into the green houses of Europe. 
Old Mr. Lee, a well known Nursery:nan and | 
Florist, at Greenwich, near London, about filty | 
years ago, was one day showing his Variegated | 
treasures toa person, who suddenly turned and | 
sait, “© Well, you have not in your whole collec- | 
tion, So pretty a flower as one I saw to-day in a | 
window at Wapping!” “Indeed, and what 
was this Phenix like!“ “Why, the plant was 
beautiinl, and the flowers hung down like tas- 
sels fromthe drooping branches, their colour was 
the deepest crimson, and in the centre, a fold ol 

rich purple.” 

Particular inquiries were made as to the ex- 
act whereabouts, and Mr. Lee posted off to the 
place, where he discovered the object of his pur- 
suit, and immediately pronounced ita new plant. | 
He saw and admired. | 

Ev tering the humble dwelling, he said, “ my 
good) woman, this isa nice plant of yours, I 
should like to ‘buy it.’ 

“Ah, sir! [couldo’t sell it for no money, it! 
Was bronght me froin foreign parts by my hus- 
band, who has gone again, and l must keep it 
tor his sake.“ 

“But I must have it.“ | 

% No, sir, lean! t spare it.” 

8 Here, ” emptying his pockets, “ here is gold, 
silver and copper,” (his stock amounting to 
imore than eight guineas.) 

“Wella day, sure this is a power of money.” 

“Tis yours, ‘and the plant is mine, my good | | 
woman. Pil give you one of the first voung | 
ones l rear to "keep for your husband's sake. 1 
will indeed.” 

The bargain was strnck, a coach called, in | 
which okt Mr. Lee and bls apparently dearly | 
purchased flower deposited. On returning 
heme, his first work was to strip off and destroy 
every blossom and bud; the plant was divided 
into small cuttings w hich were torced into bark | 
beds and hot beds, and again subdivided. Every | 
effort was emploved to multiply the plant. Mr. | 
Lee became ihe delighted possessor of 300 ſus- 
chias, ail giving promise of fine blossom. The 
two w hien first expanded were placed in his 
window. A lady caine in, “why, Mr. Lee, my 
dear Mr. Lee, where did you get-this charming 
flower * 

„is a new thing, 
not?” 

“Preity! ‘tis lovely! its price?” 

“A guinea. vour ladyship’—and one of the 
two plants that evening stood in beauty on her 
ladyship’s table in he” boudoir. 

“Mv dear Charlotte! where did you get that 
elegant flower?“ 

“Oh, Mis a new thing, I saw it at old Mr. 
Le e's; pretty is it not?” 

“Prony! 'tis beautiful, what did it cost?” 

“Only a guinea, and there was another left.” 

The visitor’s horses trotted otf to the suburb, 
anda third beauteous plant graced the spot 
Irom whence the first had been taken. These- 
cond guinea was paid, and the fuschia adorned 
another drawingroom of fashion. This scene 
was repeated as new cal s were made bv persons 
attracted by the beauty of the plant. Two plants 
graceluland bursting into flower, were constant. 
ly seen on the same spot. He gladdened the 
faithful sailors wite with the promised flower, 
and betore the season closed, nearly three hun. 
dred guineas jingled in his purse, the produce 
af the single shrub fram the window at Wap- 
ping, as areward of old Mr. Lee’s taste, skill 
and decision! 

lam happy to be present on this joyous oc- 
casion. I wish many ot my brethren were 


my lady—pretty, is it 


.. Fe 


{of pippins now-a days. | suppose, 
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e-| here—the place is fuil of iostruction, and is a 
fi Id lor usefulness, Some ot my most plea- 
surable reminiscences are connected with agri- 
cultural and horticuliural employments. ‘hey 
are in unison with God's plans and human na- 
ture. At your last festive occasion, one of the 
ornaments of our community observe! that “he 
felt delighted when he saw the laboring man 
walk through the streets of Boston carrying 
home a potted plant under his arm, because he 
5 the love of nature and virtue 
that was exhibited.” Sir, the mechanic canna: 
come into competion with your rich men's 
g „ridens and greenhouses. You haveno rewar! 
tostimolate such humble skill as belongs to the 
cultivation of the window plant. í have the 
pleasure to say that l am authorized by a l:he- 
ral friend to announce a medal at the disposal 
of this society, for the best single potted plant 

produced by the mechanic, female or child at 
yourTiest exhibition. 


The Elon. Robert C. Winthrop replied to a 
toast as follows: 


lam greatly honored, Mr. President, by the 
sentiment which you have just offered, and | 
beg the ladies and gentlemen before me lo ac- 
cept my most gratetul ackno wledgments for the 
kindness and cardiality with which they have 
responded to it. 1 heartily wish that the com- 
pliinent were better deserved. I wish that even 
in reference to matters of Horticulture, I had 
done more to keep up the credit ot that old Ge- 
nealogical Tree. One of your Anniversary 
; Orators told us some years ago, if l remember 
rizhtly, that among the earliest records in re- 
! gard to the production of fruit in this neighbor- 
howd, was the account ot ‘a good store of pip- 
pins“ which was forthcoming upon some occa- 
sion from Gov. Wirthrop’s garden, It would 
de thought no great things to raise a good store 
But two 
handred years ago it must have been something 
of an achievement. Our fathers had not many 
apples to regale themselves with. The fruits 
to which they were obliged to turn their aten- 
tion, were ofa more substantial and practical 
character. There is an old song still extant, 
called ‘Furefather’s Song,” supposed to have 
been written in 1630 or thereabouts, which 
gives us an amusing insight into the Horticul- 
tural labors of those early days, and shows ns 
what producis of the soil were mainly relied 
npon both for retreshment and nourisbment. 
One of the verses is in this wise: 


“Tuatead of pottageand puddings and custards and pies 
Our parmpkins and parsnips are common supplies 
We have pumpkins at moning and pampkina af noon, 
Tfit was not foc pumpkins we should be undone.” 


Nor did the praises of the pump ins end here. 
Our lathers seemed to have tound it an ingre- 
dientot one of their choicest drinks, as well as 
the material «f so much of their more solid 
food. They had no grapes trom which “io 
clush the sweet poison of misused wine;” and 
yet, with all their other virtues, they do not ap- 
pearto have learned how to carry throuzha 
feast, as we ale now doing, upon cold water. 
Another verse of the old song says: 

“If barley be wanting 10 make into malt, 
We must be contented and think it no fant; 


Far We can make hquor to sweeten anr lipe, 
Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut treo chips 


That must have been a lip-sweetener indeed, 
Mr. President! We have all heard of bran 
bread; and even saw dus! has not been without 
its commendations in some quarters asa val- 
able esculent; but neither the Genius of Tem- 
perance nor of Dyspepsia has ever in our tite, 
conceived the idea of extracting an agreeah'e 
beverage Irom pumpkins and parsnips and al- 
nul free chins! 

All this, Mr. W. said, went to prove that it 
was something of a Horticultural exploit on 
the part of his ancestor, to raise a good store of 
pippins. It was one at any rate, with which some 
ot the younger branches of the Genealogical 
Tree had nothing to compare. He conid 
pointto no apples of his own raising. He 
could nut even exhibit that variety of apples--- 
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the only sort which the Society had not abun. 
dantly furnished to our hand—those “ apples ot 
gold set ın pictures of silver” which the wise 
man of old had given us the synonyme of “a 
word in season ;” a synonyme of which he was 
always reminded, shen listening to the golden 
words and silver tones of the distinguished 
friend, whom they had just welcomed home 
from England. 

Mr. W. said there was atime when he might 
have claimed some fellowship with the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. He had once eaten the pro- 
dace of his own dairy; but the experiment by 
no means proved that he knew which side his 
bread was buttered, and he was glad to fall back 
on the excellent supplies of his friend Hovey. 

He had never cultivated flowers not even 
the flowers of rhetoric; and as to the sentiment- 
alities of the subject, Mrs. Caudle had quite 
exhausted them in a single sentence of one of 
her last lectares, where she told her husband 
how “She was boin for a garden! There's 
something abort it makes one feel so innocent! 
My heart always opens and shats at roses.” 

Yet though he might not employ either the 
language of sentiment or of science, Mr. W. 
thanked heaven that he coald feel as deep an 
admiration for the exquisite productions of 
Hortieulture, as it he were an adept in all the 
processes and technicalities which belonged to 
it. It was one of the great glories of such an 
exhibition that it yielded delight to every eye, 
and touched a chord in every heart. There 
was nothing exclusive about Nature. She 
was no respecter of persons. The rose and 
the honeysuckie smelt as sweet to the village 
beggar, as they did to Victoria; and the most 
scientific cultivator whose name adorned these 
walls, had no more relish for his luscious clus- 
ters, than those of us who hardly knew a Sweet- 
water from a Black Hamburg. 

Nor did these exhibitions appeal only to the 
eye and tothe senses. As he was visiting the 
new and beautiful rooms of the Society this 
morning, Mr. W. said he could not help recall- 
ing some associations of a time—more years 
ago than he might care to confess in that pre- 
eence—when he was climbing the stairways 
over that spot upon another errand and in a dif. 
ferent character—" with satchel and shining 
morning face, creeping like a snail unwillingly 
to school.” Nor could be forbear regretting at 
first, that the site should have been diveried 
from the exalted purpose to which it had been 
so long devoted. Bot it needed only for him to 
enter the hall, and give a imoment’stime for the 
moral of the scene to impress itself on his 
mind, to lose all such regrets; to feel that the 
Genius of the place had not departed; that edu- 
cation was still going on there; education for the 
beart as well as for the understanding; a moral 
education, without which the mere learning of 
the schools would be hardly better than the 
knowledge which our first parents derived from 
the forbidden tree. 

The day had gone by (Mr. W. said,) when 
the dissecting koife of the economist could be 
permitted to make one of its merciless cuts be- 
tween utility and beauty. It tbe progress of 
invention had taught us to see something of 
beauty in mere utility, the progress of humani- 
ty had taugkt us, also, to finda great deal of 
utility in mere beauty. No one, at any rate, 
would dare to disparage the intrinsic value of 
beauty, before such an audience as he was then 
addressing. 

Shakepeare had, indeed, pronounced it to be 
wasteful apd ridiculous excess “to paint the 
lily or throw a perfume on the violet.” And 
so it would be. Nature had displayed some 
master works, wbich man could not improve. 
The violets had been called “sweet asthe lids 
of Juno's eyes, or Cytherea’s breath;” and of 
the lilies, it had been divinely said, that “ Sol- 
omoa fn all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
ot these.” Both had already a grace beyond 
the reach of art. But to multiply the varieties 
of fruk and flowers; to increase their abun. 
dance, and scatter them with a richer profusion 
along the waysides of life; io improve tbeir 


quality and coloring, and tragrance, wherever 
it was possible to do so; this, the great poet 
ot Nature would have been the last person to 
call wasteful. Its utility would only be ques- 
tioaed by those who counted it useless to extend 
the range of innocent recreation and virtuous 
enjoyment; useless, to brighten and strengthen 
the chain of sympathy which binds man to 
man; or useless, to exciie a fresher or mure 
frequent glow of grateful admiration iu the hu- 
man breast towards the Giver of all good! No 
one could take an aflernoon's ride along any 
part of our environs, and witness the deaulilul 
lawns and flower gardens which encircle, as 
with emeralds and rubies, the neck of our be- 
loved city, without feeling that he was inhaling 
something better than mere fresh air and fra- 
grant perfume, and physical health; ror with- 
out mingling with other and holier feelings, a 
tribute of gratitude to the skilful cultivators by 
whom these improvements hadibeen carried on. 

Mr. W. concluded by offering the following 
sentiment, which he trusted the late Minister to 
the Celestial Empire, at his elbow, would not 
construe into any depreciation of his success- 
ful services: 

Horticujture—Ii has done what dipicmatie negotia- 
tion and desperate valor have attempted in vain---it 
has penetrated to the very heart of the Central Flowery 
Kingdom, and brought away its richest spoils. (Great 
applause.) 


The President then gave— 


The Central Flurery Nution of China- · We welcome 
the man who has united by closer ties the gardens of 
the Eastand the gardens of the Weat. 


The Hon. Caleb Cushing replied as follows: 


Mr. President, and Ladics and Genllemen —I 
pray you to accept my most hearty acknow- 
ledgmer.ts forthe favor and indulgence with 
which you have given and received the senti 
ment just apnounced—still more tor the privi- 
lege | have enjoyed of witnessing your beauti- 
ful exhibition, and above all, for the opportuni. 
ty you have afforded me of being present at 
this intellectual feast, and of joining with you 
in your cordial and affectionate welcome of 
our eminent countryman and yonr fellow- 
townsman; to whom allow me to embrace this 
opportunity, the first that has offered, of tender- 
ing my warmestthanks for important, and even 
indispensabie services, which in the midst of 
his own important and almost overwhelming 
ofticial duties, he found time to extend to me al 
the antipodes. 

I am also, Mr. Presidert, most thankful for 
the opportunity of gazing on a spectacle like 
this, on the delicate and beautiful fruits and 
flowers before us, and on their introduction on 
an occasion like this. All our associations of 
beauty and taste are blended with flowers. 
They are our earliest tokens of affection ard 
regard. They adorn the bridal brow at the 
wedding—they are woven in garlaods around 
the head of the conqueror—they are strewn on 
the coffins ct the dead. And here is ancther of 
their most grateful and beautiful uses—orna- 
menting the table at a festival, enlivening the 
scene and enchanting the eye. 

Inthat ‘Central Flowery Land” this is the 
case at all festivals— flowers there adorn the ta- 
ble and meet the eve in every direction on all 
testal occasions, But they are nct there ac- 
companied by what we here enjoy. Here alone 
—here and in Christian lands--woman en- 
chants and beautifies with her presence the fes 
tive scene. Woman—our equal—shall [ not 
say our moral superior. {tis only here that 
such a scene can gladden the human eve. Ire- 
gard this exhibition as a striking proof of the 
point which education and inteilectual refine- 
ment have reached in our country—that we 
have got beyonc mere utility, and ceasing to in- 
quire how ftar itis incompatible with beauty 
have found that the beautiful is of itselt useful. 
We have learned to admire art—to appreriate 
painting and sculpture—and to look upon fruits 
and flowers as models of delicacy and beauty. 
And although itis said that Massachusetts pro- 
duces nothing but the ice of her lakes ant the 


granite of her hills, yet we know that she also 
produces men—free-hearted, high-minded, no- 
ble-purposed men and wo:nen—the fairest and 
best. They are also the beautiful growth of 
our lana. Itis here that we have the best proof 
of the intellectual and moral elevation to which 
our favored State has ascended. And IJ trust 
that hereafter, men- natives of our soil, born, 
bred, living here, enjoying the bracing air, the 
high qualities, the strength of character, the 
high privileges, and more than all, the high 
principles and aspirations atier all good things 
which we so highly prize, may ever be, as now, 
the indigenous product of the soil of Massa- 
chusetts, 


After further proceedings Mr. Webster rose 
and said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen:--I have obtained 
leave ofthe President to remind this company 
that a venerable lady honors this occasion with 
her presence. She is the daughter of Gen. Phi- 
lip Schuyler, of the Revolutionary army, and 
the widow of Alexander Hamilton. ¶ Loud and 
continued cheering.] And, ladies and gentle- 
men, while devoted revolutionary services shall 
be remembered, and while great administrative 
talent finds a voice to sound its praises in our 
republic, neither one nor the other of these great 
names will be forgotten, norcan she cease to 
de held in the grateful remembrance of this re. 
public, who was the daughter of one and the 
bosom companion of the other of them. I pro- 
pose to you 

The health, prosperity and long life of Mrs. Ilamil- 
ton. (Renewed applause.) 


The President said that he was requested by 
Mrs. Hamilton to return thanks for the cordial 
manner in which she had been received, and to 
wish those present all health, happiness and 
prosperity. 


The President then announced the following 
volunteer toast: 

The ais ta officer that erer presided over our city of- 
Fairs. A Chip caught young, but a true man for e 


ciency. Hecan makea hundred speeches a day, and 
ought io speak on this occasion. 


Hon. Jonathan Chapman was called upon to 
respond tu this sentiment. He said: H Iam 
the dev, Mr. President, to whom you intend to 
apply that compliment, which is so luxuriant, 
that I think it must have been raised by guano--- 
there aretwo ways in which I might answer it. 
One is to get upon stilts, put myself npon my 
dignity, and gravely defend myself. But if | 
should attempt that, you might follow me up in 
the words, or nearly the words of the old sung 
of “ The King and the Countryman:” 

t What! bethatan ‘Old Mayor’ that T see there! 


Why. I've reen a Chap at our village fair, 
Look more like an ‘Old Mayor’ than that Chap there ” 


\ 

The other mode, and the one which on the 
whole | preter, is, io ‘confess and avoid.’ And 
therefore, iteyou will apply to me such epithets 
as those of yvur toast, | have oniy to say, in the 
language of another quite old piece of poetry : 

“You'd scarce expect one ef my age 

To speak in pnblic on the einge: 
And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero,” 

[As Mr. Chapman pronounced this line, and 
indicate’ by a gesture two of the orators of the 
evening as those whom he alluded to, the whole 
meeting greeted him with shouts of amv sement 
and applause. And, continued he,] 

“Don't view me with a critic’s eye, 

But pass my Imperfections by.” 

And, sir, whether as man or boy, in office or 
out, here or else u here, I stand so much in need 
of the charity invoked in those two last lines, 
that I repeat them from the bottom cf my heart, 


(laughter. 


t Don’t view me with acritic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by.” 


Your toast, however, concludes with’a requi- 
sition upon me fora speech. Oh, sir, that you 
could realize the enormity of that requisition, 
in a position like mine. tis sail, sir, and 1 


have no doubt with truth, that the process of 
being hung is a very uncomfortable ae. But 
though a person in that situation has nothing to 
wtand upon, he nas the relief of something to 
hold him up. But to rise here upon an occa- 
sion like the present, before such an audience, 
afier such gentlemen have gone betore me, I 
feel as iť I had no support either from top or 
bottom, 

The venerable President of Harvard College 
in his remarks this evening, said “that he came 
here lo enjoy, and not to”---and ashe p:used at 
that point, I telt asif he was going to 81y--- 
“and pot tosufer.” He actually said, howev- 
er, “and notto speak.” Verily, [think the 
two words to be quite synonymous. 

luis not for want of will, that i thus decline 
to nake a speech. Indeed ii is one of the diffi- 
culties—nay, it is one of the severest trials of our 
frail human nature, that our desires, our aspi- 
rations, so far outrun our abilities. 

I want to make a speech, and my aspirations 
Prompt me to make a good one. Even with 
the knuwledge that such gentlemen as have al- 
ready spoken, were to be here, I have dared to 
aspire to making a speech as good as theirs, l 
cannot tell you how I have been exercised upon 
this matter, ever since I rose this morning, to 
say nothing of my sleeplessness last night, how 
I should rejoice to warm and stir and enkindle 
this audience. But the moment of action has 
come, and yet, lam powerless. Truly, sir, my 
spirit is willing, but alas the flesh is weak. 

And then the topic to appropriate to the ceca- 
sion--what chance is there for anything new? 
There is the garden of Eden--a capital theme 
in its primeval state. But such hosts of inva- 
ders have taken possessiun ot it, that its guar- 
diao anzel must have slept upon his post, and 
there is no room for another settler. Fruits and 
flowers hive been so thoroughly sung, thatthey 
have almost withered before the quantity ot 
wind that has been blown upon them, And as 
for woman, she has been so often toasted, that, 
as Some wag once remarked, our directory 
would soon contain no other name than that of 
Brown. 

i heard a story the other day, which, as it il- 
Jusirates this ditficulty, and is a short one, per- 
mit meto repeat it. It was of an unmarried 
man, who, though he pretended he was not mar- 
ried, beeause he had never tried, was yet known 
to have made more propositiuns, and received 
more rejections than probably aoy man living. 
tle was in the habit, too, of making his propo- 
sitions after a very short acquaintance, 

U pon one occasion, he met wiih a lady in a 
railroad car, who particularly struck his tancy. 
Ile procured an introduction to her, and set 
about his usual attentions. The lady, having 
been informed of his habit, hamored the matter 
through the day. As they approached the ead 
ol the day's journey, the gentleman made his 
usual propositiun of marriage. The lady re- 
plied with great seriousness—that the subject 
which he had proposed wasa verv important 
one, aod ought not to be hastily decided- that 
she would take a little time to consider it, and if 
he woul! cail at her house in the morning, she 
would give hiin an answer, as in the meantime 
ghe could consull her husband. 

tle had actually offered himself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, toa married lady! Justsuch, sir, has 
heen my fate alldav, in seeking a subject for a 
speech to-night. Every one I applied to has 
turned out to be either engaged or married to 
somebody else---and heaven forbid that I should 
bre ik off any match. 

Beset by all these difficulties, sir, I repeat I 
cannot make a speech to-night, and as a me- 
mento ot my sufferings al! day, l give you as 
A sentiment--- 

Tue miseru of tahle public spe king—Equalled only by 
that of sceking a wife in ruin. 

Many other toasts were given and speeches 
spoken, fur which we have not room; and the 
amount of the whole affa:r in the Boston Jour- 
nal is concluded thus: 

Such were the thoughis advanced on this 
bright fesal occasion, and uttered in the pre- 
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sence oa vast assembly of brilliant wamen 
who graced the celebration by their presence, 
the whole commemoratioa tully justifying the 
sentiinent of the Hon. Mr. Walley, who gave, 
“The trio of this Festival, Flora, Pomona, and 
the daughters of Eve.“ As an entertainment 
it gave the highest satisfaction, and it passed 
off like similar events, on the wings of lime in 
rapid fleetness, leaving, however, a very plea- 
sant memory on the minds of ever participator. 
We trust that the next triennial celebration of 
the Society may be equally successful, and with 
this, our hearty wish, we add a volunteer senii- 
ment of " klealh, prosperity, and long life to 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society.” 


ADDRESS OF n. P. S&SNETT, Esq. 
A MEMBER OF THE CLUB. 


Delivered before the Planters’ Club of Hancock, at their 
Annual Fuir in Sparta, \st November, 1815. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Planters’ 
Club of Hancock:—We have assembled to-day 
to celebrate the fourth anniversary of our Club. 
Four years have elapsed since a few ardent and 
enthusiastic votaries of agriculture, actuated by 
a spirit of improvement, and a zeal for the ag- 
ricultural prosperity of our country, met under 
much embarrassmen!, encountering the sneers 
of some, and the ridicule of others, and organ- 
ized this association. 

lt may not be unprofitable or inappropriate to 
the occasion, here to inquire what practical 
utility has resulted to the people of this county 
from the formation of thisclub. His it teen 
instrumental in materially improving the agri- 
e ilture of this county in any of its departments? 
Has it caused one bushel of corn, or one pound 
of cotton more tu be raised than would ether- 
wise have been produced without ils existence? 
I answer emphatically and unequivocally, it 
has. The institution of this club has been of 
incalculable service tthe people of this coun- 
ty; lurno man of common discernment, pre- 
viously acquainted with the agricultural condi- 
tion of Hancock, can fail to perceive in travel- 
ling over the county, thal there has been a man- 
ilest improvement within the last four or five 
years in the husbandry and rural management 
of our farmers. 

But it may be inquired, what are the particu- 
lar benefits which this association has conferred, 
and the mode by which it has been accomplish- 
ej? 

To its instrumentality the dissemination ol 
agricultural periodicals is to be chiefly as- 
cribed, which is the first great preparative step 
to imp:ovement. Its trequent discussions 44 
agricuhural subjects has excited a spirit of 
inquiry and investigation among i's members. 
By its annual fairs, exhibitions of stock, and 
reporis on premium crops, the farmer’s pride 
has been aroused, his ambition stimulated, and 
he has gone away from these exhibfticns with 
a more elevated conception of his vocation. 
The pursuits of agriculture have become not a 
mere business of dollars and cents not a mere 
means, in popular parlance, of getting a living, 
but a business of pleasure. In this way a de- 
gree of fixedness and stability has been imparted 
tu our before restless and roving population, 
never betore enjoyed by this community. By 
the agency of this club, a spirit of improvement 
has been excited, from which has resulted al- 
most an entire abatement of that mania for em- 
tzration with which our people a tew years ago 
were afflicted. For, previous to 1840, there 
flowed trom this county, one continued stream 
of emigrants to the west. Hancock was part- 
ing, year after year, with many ot ber best and 
intelligent citizens, who carried with them much | 
ol her wealth and influence. Since that time, 
not only has emigration almost entirely ceased, 
but she has nad laige accessions to her popula- 
ticn and aggregate wealth. Asan evidence of 
this fact, her v: ting population has increased 
more than one hundred and twenty in four years. 
At the Presidential election in November, 1840, 
Hancock polled 723; at the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1811, she polled 815. Itis but just to 
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presuind that this was a fair test of the voting 


popula fon of our county at beth periods; and 
itis de Re ved that her black population has even 
increased in a much greater ratio. 

Again, by reterence tothe tax books of the 
county, it will be seen that the aggregate in- 
crease in amount of State tax, within the last 
two years, commencing from the time the late 
tax law went into efiect, is upwards of $650, 
showing a gradual increase also in the taxable 
property in the connty. 

But there are other tacts which demonstrate 
more conclusively the benefits resu'ting from 
this association of farmers, [tis universally 
admitted, that this has been one of the most try- 
ing years to the tarmer which we have had since 
the memorable year 1818. Indeed, I have been 
informed by gentlemen older than myself, who 
recollect well the disasters of that year, that the 
drought this year exceeded the drought of that 

ear; that it commenced earlier, and continued 
onger, and that, altogether, much more rain 
fell during the spr.ng and summer of 1818, than 
in those seasons of 1845, and yet though the 
county was then comparatively fresh, and the 
land much stronger, there was far less made, 
and the alarm ol scarcity much more general. 
Corn sold in the fall of 1818, as 1 have been 
credibly informed, from $1.75 to $2 per bu- 
shel at the pile, and could not have been 
bought even at those prices, had not the quantity 
in market been augmented by the selling out 
and emigrating of several of the wealthiest 
planters in the county; whereas, corn has been 
offered fur seventy cenis per bushel ce ivered in 
this town, and met no purchase, and actual sales 
made at sixty-two and a halt cents. 

But, gentlemen, we need not refer to other 
times tor proot of the benefits resulting from 
the organization of this clus We have in- 
contestible evidence of its usefulness in the 
superiority of our system of agriculture over 
that of other counties in the State in which a 
sense of the importance of agricultural asso- 
ciations and of agricultural reformation has 
not been ex perienced—for whilst counties which 
have been settled long since Hancock, whose 
lands are much tresher and equally tertile na- 
turally, have made almost an entire failure-= 
and whose inhabitants are compelled to seek 
elsewhere for corn and other breadstuffs, Han- 
cock, it is believed, has raised an ample suff. 
ciency to support with reasonable economy an 
increased population--together with two-thirds 
of an average crop of cotton. I have ate 
versed freely with a number of gentlemen of 
this and other counties, who have travelled ex- 
tensively over the State, and all agree, that the 
crops of Hancock are decicedly better in the 
aggregate, than those of other counties in the 
State through which they have passed. 

Now, results are the best tests of the practi- 
cability of such institutions. Bacon says, that 
philosophy is best which is the philosophy of 
truit. These statistical and other facts, the re- 
sultsof my investigation, I have laid before 
you, gentlemen, not for the purpose of boasting, 
not that we might assume to ourselves merit 
beyond that which we deserve; for | am one ot 
those whe never think much has been done, 
whilst so much remains to be done. So far 
from adcucing these facts for purposes of this 
kind, I am convinced that the agriculture of 
Hancock has abroad far higher reputation 
than it deserves; and I have, in my intercourse 
with citizens of other sections of Georgia, 
often been put to the blush at tbe unmerited 
eocomiums passed upon Hancock farming., 

At all events, gentlemen, it is abundantly 
evident, that increased exertion is requisite, if 
we would sustain our characters as farme.s, 
and, which is of far more consequence to us, 
to continue the advancement already made in 
this the noblest and most useful of al] voca- 
tions, and itis with the view of urging and im- 
pressing the impartance of keeping in being 
and perpetuating this association, this combi- 
nation of effort, this concentration of mind and 
meats, tuthe advancement of agricultural im- 
provement, that! have so far departed from be- 
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coming delicacy as to nave become the trump. 
eter of our own fame, It has been done that, 
by the contemplation of the benefits our asso- 
ciauon has already conferred, and its enlarged 
resources and capabilities for guod, we might 
become alive to its true dignity and the usetul- 
ness of its proper aims, and in future he en- 
couraged tu extend its operations and exert its 
powers ona more ample scale in the accom- 
plishment of its objects. I have deemed it the 
more excusable too, in view of the fact, that 
wany of the staunchest friends, even many ot 
the most zealous members o! this club, have be- 
come discouraged at the prospect before us. 
Great lears have been entertained that the 
tair this year would be a failure; ihat owing to 
the failure of the premium crops, consequent 
upon the dryness of the year, the general be- 
lief that there would be no exhibition of stock, 
the display of our tair must necessarily tall short 
of the past, aud that discouragement ensuing, 
our club must in consequence cease to live.—— 
Our enemies, too, have been busy—--those 
vrvakers who are ever reany to presage evil to 
every laulable undertaking—they being too 
wise themselves lo improve, or, as that inimi- 
table writer, Sam Slick, more happily ex- 
presses it, “too sot in their ways to larn,” aad 
100 selfish to allow others to do so- have been 
prophesying for years, that our club would 
Nourish whilst it possessed the charm 
novelty; but when divested of this, or an un- 
favorable vear occurs in which there was a 
dailure of premium crops, and farmers had 
not corn to throw awayin fattening steck for 
cur fair, the Planters’ Club of Hancock would 
di2 and be numbered with the things that were. 
There is another class of farmers, though I 
am happy to say they are neither so numerous 
nor helpless as the one l have just mentioned, 
who nevertheless serve to clog and impcce the 
march ot improvement. They are those who 
are never able to do anything. Goto them 
when you will and ask them to give you a 
doltar and to take the Cultivator, and they will 
tcll you they believe the Cultivator to be a very 
goo sort of a thing, very useful and all that, 
but they are not able to take it, haven't the 
money to spare; ask them to pay their dollar 
a d become members of the Planters’ Club, and 
they give you the same answer. All such clod- 
hoppers (for they don’t deserve the dignified 
ap;ellation of farmer,) forcibly remind me of 
the anecdote of the man ‘who held the six- 
pence so close, that he could not see a dollar at 
arms length. With all such I have nothing to 
do, upon “the present occasion; for verily they 
are too sot in their ways” to improve. 

But I put it tothe sober wisdom and entight- 
ened patriotism of the meinbers of this Club, 
and to the community generally to determine, 
wether they will allow an association to be 
dissolved which has exerted, as I think I have 
shown, such a satisfactory influence in eleva- 
lin and improving the agriculture ofthis county. 

No, gentleinen, for myself I have no fears 
that such wil! be the fate of this club. Your 
patriotism, your character, your pride, your in- 
terest all ſorbid it. Von are too deeply imbued 
with. the spirit of the age to permit your Zeal in 
the cause of agricultural improvement to abate. 
The nower of an association and concentration 
ct effort to the accomplishment of this great end, 
bas been too deeply telt, and is too highly ap- 
previated by you, to allow you again to relapse 
into that apathy and careless indifference, which 
has too long characterised the farmers of Geor- 
gia. 

There is, perhaps, no instrumentality ever 
yet emploved either by God or man, which has 
exerted such a wonderful influence over the des- 
tiniescf the world, as this power of association, 
I: is this principle of association wv hich distin- 
gniches the present from all other aves of the 
world; it is this which has done so much to 
humanize and christianize the world - which 
has sent that blessed book, the Bible, the best 
af all God's gifts to man, into every land and 
country—which has planted the standard of the 
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sea, and raised men, in thousands of instances, 
from that state of ignorance and moral dr grada- 
tion which is “of the earth earthy,” and pointed 
bis soul to a higher aud brighter jmmertality 
beyond the grave. It has stricken down the 
thrones of tyrants, and is at'his time shaking 
to their foundations some of the old dynasties 
of Europe. It has dragged science from the 
secret chambers of the scholar, and made it snb- 
servientto the common business purposes of 
life. Ithasstripped art ot itsempiricism. and is 
fast hurrying man on ty thal state of pertection 
which is to be his ultimate destiny. ‘The egri- 
cultural classes, though they are the most im- 
portant, the most usetul, and the most numer- 
ous in all countries, seem to have been the last 
lo perceive and apply this principle. 
er day has at last, nowever, dawned upon the 
farmer. 

Scotland, the first to perceive and apply this 
powertul agency to the improvement cf her 
agriculture, has acted as a picneer, and now 
leads the van in the march of improvement; 
England soon totlowed in her wake—and our 
more sagacious and industrious countrymen, 
the Yankees, ha e not been slow to imitate their 
example. Among these the States of New 
York and Muassachuseus stand pre-eminent, 
Through their agriculinral associations they 
have succeeded in arousing end diffusing a spi- 
rit of improvement which has been felt and at- 
tended with the best results in every part of 
those States. 

These societies have wrung trom their legis- 
latures large appropriations ol money for agii- 
cultural purposes. And it is believed, and bas 
heen confidently asserted, that the State of New 
York has been amply remunerated for every 
dollar thus expended, in the increased amount 
of revenue which has lowed into her treasnry 
trom the tolls on her canals, turnpikesand rail- 
roads, to say nothing of the increased amount 
of revenue from taxation, consequent upon her 
increased weaith. This State is siil moving 
on with a firnarand steady step, and with una- 
bated ardour, in the great business of agricul- 
tural improvement. Thee ‘itor ol the Albany 
Cultivator, in the last number of that valuable 
paper, says that the extraordinary interest 
which fora few years past has atiended the 
agricubural fairs of that State was fully kept 
up at the exhibition: of the State Agricultural 
Society at Utica in September, that there were 
no Jess than forty thousand persons in atten- 
dance—thal nearly seven hundred head of do- 
mestic animals, a!l choice specimens of their 
kind, were brought upon the ground to be shown 
for premiums —that the collection of domestic 
fabrics, specimens of the mechanic arts, agri- 
cultural implements, &e., were no less numer- 
ous; all going to show the immense interest 
which the people of that State taken in the hu- 
siness of agriculture, and the immense infin- 
ence which has been brought to bear upon its 
improvement. 

With these examples before our eyes, genile- 
men, what isto prevent Georzia from doing 
likewise. The people are ready and ripe for it. 
No more decisive evidence can be offered that 
agriculture, in its effects and conseqnences, is 
beginning to be better appreciated and under- 
stood, and the means ot advancing it more fully 
realized in Georgia, than the number ol new 
societies which have sprung up in almost every 
section of the State within the present year. 

The establishment too, of that excellent pe- 
riodical, the Southern Cultivator, and its exten- 
sive circulation among our farmers, has already 
aroused a spirit of improvement which only re- 
quires to be fostered and sustained to make 
Georgia what indeed che can and anght to be, 
one of the firstagricultural States in the Union. 

All that is now wanting is for tne State to aid 
in this business. A law similar in character to 
the law passed by the Legislature of New York 
in 1841, enacted at the next session of tne Le- 
gislature of Georgia, appropriating some ten or 
twelve thousand dollars to be divided according 
to population, among the several counties of 
the Sate, vpon condition that each county 
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should regularly organize an agriculturat socie- 
ty, and ratse a sum cqual to the amount appro- 
priated by the State, would give an impetus to 
agriculture which could not fail to do foi Geors 
gia what it has done ter every otber State whose 
Legislatures have had the wiscom and sagaci- 
ty to adopt this policy. 

Such a law would be worth ail the eighty 
thousand dollar appropriations to Monrce Rail 
Roads, and the thousand other appropriations 
to sustain and keep np the creditofrutten barks 
which the Legislature could enact frem now till 
doomsday. Lregardthe passage oi such alaw 
as particularly needed, and specielly called for in 
the present juncture of the agricultural history 
of Georgia. As before remarked, quite a num- 
ber of the coumies of the Siate have fe- 
cently formed agricul otal societies. li does 
not require the git of prophecy to foretell that 
many ol these Societies must perish aud go e 
the board, if left to rely alone open the liberali- 
ty of individual contributions to sustain them: 
but if they could receive a small doration fre oy 
the Stzte, of trom one to two hundred dollars, it 
would serve as a nucleus, which could hardly 
fail to render these societies permanent, and at 
the same lime to extend the sphere ol their use- 
fulness. To illustrate this more forcibiy, gen- 
tlemen, suppose the proposition was made to 
you to-day, that the State wonld place in the 
hands of the officers of this club, the stin of 
8250, to be distributed in premiun.s, as the club 
in its discretion might think proper to direct--- 
provided a like sum should be raised by the cit- 
izens of this county, and placed in their hands, 
to be dispused of in like manner, Think yeu 
there would be any difficulty in raising this 
amount, or in keeping the sonl and body of the 
Planters’ Club together?) I suppose not; for | 
think you would plank it up, every dollar ct i', 
before leaving this house. Now these two 
sums, when added together, would make the 
sum of 8500; a handsome sum to be arplied to 
this purpose, and soon Wat wonld be made to 
tell most iinmeciately, cflectnaily ard power- 
fully onthe prosperity of the people of this 
county. There usidto te an old adace which 
was very common before Temperance Socie- 
ties came about, that “a spur in the head wes 
worth two in the heel.“ This, Tibink, would 
placea spurin the head, heels and hands of 
every farminer in old Hancock. 

l am aware thatthe opinion prevails with 
many, and is used as an arguinent, thal private 
cupiduy and individual interest will prompt 
men to this, wihout taxing the community to 
furnish artificial stimulants to incite them to dy 
that which itis obviously to their interest to do 
withont such incentives. Now whata practi- 
cal refutation of this argument does the every 
day conduet and practices of men furnish. I 
will only mention one amorg the thousands at 
such instances that might be named. 

It is clearly to the interestot every farmer in 
this county to prevent his land from washing 
away. It is generally admitted by the best 
practical farmers in the county that this can be 
easily andeffectuaily done ata very tiling cost 
of labor, by means of hillside d tehes and hari- 
zontal cultivation, And yet how few planta- 
tions are there in this county that have heen 
thoroughly and effectually ditched. Now, sup- 
pose this club had the ability to offer a stand- 
ing yearly preminm for five years of $50 for the 
best hiilside ditehed plantation in the connty, 
with such corditions and restrictions as would 
admit of the greatest possible number of com- 
petitors, what would be the effect? Why. 
there would soon be miles of hill-side ditches 
cut, where there are not now rods, 

ln ive years time there world scarcely be a 
plantation inthe county that wonid net have tne 
reqnisite number ef drains jndicionsly arrang- 
ed and constructed, with such strict conformity 
to hydrostatic principles as effectnally to pre- 
vent the land from being injured by heavy 
rains, It seems to me, then, that every conside 
eration of public policy and enlightened patrict- 
ism should promptthe State at the ensuing ses- 
sion of the Legislature to lend tts ait in eeva- 
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ting and improving this too long neglected 
branch of indastry., With these remarks, gentle- 
men, lest [ weary your patience, I leave this 
art ol my subjert. Ido so the more cheeriul- 
y trom the fact that you have already intrusted 
itto abler hards. Ata very full meeting in Ju- 
ly last, this clad unanimously passed resolu- 
tions declaratory of ils Views Upon this subj et 
A committee was also appointed to wait upon 
ani petition the Legislature to make an appro. 
priation forihis purpose. That commitee, I 
am hippy to say, is composed of gentlemen ev- 
ery way qualined to discharge this important 
duty; and I bave no dcubt they will place this 
subject in such a light before the Legislature 
as will secure tor it that carelul consideration 
which its importance demands. 

‘he greatest obstacle now in the way of im- 
provement of laad in this county, is the unac- 
countable pertinacity with which our people 
continue to grow cotton atthe present low pri- 
ces, to the utter neglect of almost all other 

rops. 

There is nothing clearer than that the grow- 
ing of large crops of cotton is incompatible 
with the imorgvement of land. Thea mount ot 
Jabor requisite to prepare the land, plant, culti- 
vate an save a full crop of cotton to the hand, 
is so greal as to leave no time to devote to mak- 
inz and applying manure, without which there 
can be no permanent improvement. 

hat any system of agvicniure which im- 
poses unon the people of a conntry the necessity 
of buying a large porion of the necessaries cf 
lite, will finally lead ta impoverishment and 
ruin seems to beso plain and sell-evident a pro- 
position, as notto need demonstration, Tre 
policy therefore of being dependent upon other 
States for any port ion of our pork, flour, horses, 
mules, and many other articles which we might 
easily and profitably raise ourselves, tecomes 
doubly doubtful, when we consider the low price 
of cotton, and the vast amount of labor it takes 
to raise a sufficient anount of this commodity 
to purchase these articles. Now, if we can so 
diversity the agricultural labor of the county as 
to raise an a nple suihviency of these indispen 
sable necessaries to supply the county, and 
couid realize in the way of saving what we 
should luse by cutting duwn the crop of cotton, 
it would be a great gain to the county, because 
it would enable us to substitute a system of 
cultivation which, so far from exhausting and 
wearing out our lands, would give us ample 
opportunity to improve them. It behooves us, 
therefore, to weigh well the propriety of cur- 
taliing our crops of cottons to rely as much 
as possible upon our own resources, to live 
within ourselves, and to raise enough and 10 
apare of everything in the way of necessartds, 
which can be prontabiv raised on our f. 

One of the most mischievous and mistaken 
notions which has ever taken hold of the minds 
ofthe farming community, is the dea that good 
farming consists in the greatest number of cot- 
ton bags produced to the hand. This is not 
true; for it is.tvo often the case, that thir is 
done atthe expense of everything else. Good 
farming is the very opposite of this. It consists 
in a Steady, prozressive improvement nt land, 
negroes, Stuck, larm buillings, fences, and erve- 
Fyihing that pertains to farm economy, combin- 
el with fair remunerating profits from the pro 
ceeds of crops, This principle is clearly ex- 
eopliied in a majority of instances, by those 
who have accumulated fortunes in this county 
by farming. 

One of the greatest defects in our mode of 
far.ning is the wantof a proper system of ro- 
lation of crops. ‘The practice of planting land 
in corn or cotton fora series of years in succes 
sion, cannot be too nighly condemned or too 
ren iy discarded on every well regulated farm. 
Phe better plan wonld be to divide the larm in- 
to font fields, anil to plant one-fourth in corn, 
one-fourth in cotton, sow one-rourth in small 
grain, anl let the remaining tanrth lie at rest, 
and by alternating so as to plant coton and 
E nall grain afier cora, combined with a judi- 
gions ocystemf manuring, our lanl so far fram 
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ally inprove and become rich. This system, 
whilst it would tend todimintsh the cotton crop, 
would more than make up toc the deficiency in 
the sorplas of smoll grain, ant the increased 
facility it would atiurd in producing pork, caule 
and horses—a surplus of which could always 
be sold at prices curresponding to the price of 
cotton. 

Whilst we cannot appreciate too highly the 
importance of the wheat crop, and the proprie- 
ty of extending its cultivation and improving 
its quality, yett is upon the corn crop that we 
must mainty rely for our brecdstuffs, and to 
furnish food for our stock. This has become 
to us of the older parts of this country, 
the greatest and ipost valuable of all crops. 
There is probably nothing within the whole 
range ot agriculture of such vital importance 
to our farmers as a proper understanding of the 
best modes of planting and cultivating this 
crop. I cannot, therefore, better improve this 
occasion than by directing your attention to a 
lew practical suggestions, the result of my own 
expcrience in relation to the cultivation of this 
important crop. 

My plan, whenever it is practicable, is to 
plant corn after coltun, sow small grain alter 
corn, and to plant corn after stubble. I prefer 
the drill system for corn; Lthink it has many 
advantages over the old method of bill caltiva- 
tion. l endeavor to have all my opland —and 
especially if itis rolling—well tortified against 
that greetest of all scourges in this Southern 
climate, heavy washing rains, by cutting the 
proper uumber of guard drains, cr hillside ditch- 
es inevery field. Il then lay off my rows hori- 
zontally, and as near upon a level asl can get 
them. This I accomplish by first laying ofi 
a guide row witha level; and by this guide 
row a smart, active plowman, with the aid 
of a guide stick, commences the business of 
laying off the field into rows, It wiil be seen, 
that every subsequent row serves as a guide 
row; but where the field is very undulating, 
having a number of sacdiebacks and nobs, it is 
impossible to keep on a level without laying off 
with the level again, at frequent intervals, other 
guides, and filling in between the olf and new 
guides with short rows. This plan should in- 
variably be followed by farmers just commenc- 
ing this sys em. A better mode, however—one 
which isattended with much less trouble and 
loss of time, and is sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes—when you are varviog {from 
a level too much, instead of laying off a new 
guide row, isto commence on or near the high- 
est part of vour row, if you are descending the 
hillside; and if ascending, on the lowest part, 
and run on, or butt up short rows until vou again 
bring your rows upon a level. This may be 
done, in most instances, by the eye, without the 
use ofthe level. ‘This, however, should not be 
attemnted unless by an experienced and prac- 
ticed eve, as there is nothiug about which one 
is more liable to be deceived than in levelling 
and grading by the eve alone. The guide stick 
is a very simple though avery useful imple- 
ment in this business. It is nothing more than 
a reed or hickory switch, which serves as a 
measure by which to regulate the width of the 
rows, which the plowman should keep con- 
stantly in his hand, and at the end of every row 
should lay it down as he would a stake to mea- 
sure the next row. tie should stop frequently 
while laying otf rows, and measure to see that 
he is keeping his rows the proper distance apart, 
especially atthe ends and curves. By paying 
Strict attention to this at first, he will soon be- 
come so expert as to lay off his raus mate uni- 
formly of the same width, and have fewer wide 
and narrow places in them, than by the ordina- 
ry method of lay ing off with stakes. 

Bat it imae be asked, where is the advantage 
tobe gained by all this trouble of laying off 
guide rows—running rows upon a level—hav- 
ing so many short rows, and so much turning 
and twisting. answer that twelve years expe- 
rience and observation has convinced me that 
ii isthe only practicable method in this climate, 
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and with our system of cultivation, whereby uur 
deeds can be made to hold our arable uplands. 

It has been handed down to me as a mariin, 
that land was the salest and surest property 
which a man could bold in this country ; that it 
did not eat or drink, and that it never dies nor 
runs away. Now, this may be true 80 far as 
the land in the forest is concerned, but 1] ain 
sure it does not hold good when applied to bro- 
ken arable land; for there is no species of pro- 
perty with which lam acquainted, that requires 
more, and that pays beuer for high feeding. 
And most farmers in Georgia, l apprehend, espe- 
cially those who did not plow deep and prepare 
well, have been made to feet this year that drink 
is indispensable. As to the running away part, 
I know to my cost, that it is the easiest thing in 
nature torun away, and the bardest thing in na- 
ture to bring back again. I therefore conclude 
that the old maxim which says that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, is a much 
truer aud safer maxim to be observed. Six 
years expericoce and observation has also con- 
vinced me that it is perlectly practicable by culti- 
vating land according to this method, to prevent 
it from losing but very little of its original fer- 
tility, other than that which results irom our 
exhausting system of cultivation, viz: exces- 
sive cropping and 60 manuring. 

But hill-side ditches and horizontal rows are 
objected to by some, on account of their taking 
up and causing too great a waste of land. Now 
these objectors seem to forget that a ditch takes 
up moch less land than a gully; and they need 
only travel over some of the counties in tne 
middle parts of Georgia, to be convinced that 
on many plantations the gullies have appropri- 
ated by far the largest share of the land to them- 
selves; whereas, the ditches would have been 
pertectly content to have occupied the space uf 
afew corn rows. Tam certain that 80 far as 
taste and beauty are concerned, all will agree 
that the gentle curvature of a ditch isa far more 
comely sightthan the yawning chasm of a gully. 

Where a field has been «itched, the rows 
must not be so laid off as to make it necessary 
to plow across the ditches; because, by going 
across, the ditches are continually liable to be 
filled up by the horses walking over them; care- 
less negroes suffering their plows to drag across 
them, tearing the embankinents to pieces, there- 
by making them liable, in heavy rains, to break 
over and ruin the land below. The better plan 
isto lay of the rows between the ditches, as 
though each ditch was the boundary of the 
fied; and by running the rows upon a level, 
there will be no more turning than in any other 
way; for if there are more short rows, there 
will also be more long ones. ‘The whole philo- 
sophy of guard drains and horizontal cultiva- 
tion consists in this; each row is intended to 
bold its own water, which it u ill do in ordinary 
rains, where due care has been taken to keep 
the rows upon a level by throwing up high beds 
and by keeping the water furrows in each row 
well open. But to guard against excessive 
floods of rain, such as woald fill the water iur- 
rows and break over the beds, guard drains are 
cut at proper distances on each hillside, to inter- 
cept the water and carry it off gradually before 
it can accumuiate in such quantities as to do 
serious damage tothe land. But there are other 
advantages independent of these, which I think 
would go very tar towards recommending this 
system of cultivating upland to the favorable 
consideration of every farmer in Haucoek, 
who has not already adopted it. I give it as my 
deliberate opinion, founded on several years’ 
practical experience, that broken lands which 
have been well ditched and cultivated upon the 
horizontal plan, will yield trom 20 to 25 per 
cent. more in the way of crops, than when calti- 
vated according to the old method of planting 
in hills, and ap and down hill plowing. This, 
l think, I can demonstrate to the satistaction of 
every gentleman present, as clearly in theory, 
as | have demonstrated it in practice on my awn 
farm to my own satisfaction. 

In the first place, the plow work upon a 
arm can be much more thorouglily aud effect. 
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ually done, when a level line is pursued: every 
farmer knows who has ever followed the plow, 
that it is much more difficult to do good plowing 
when plowing upland down a hill, especial- 
ly it the hill isat all steep, than it is on a level 
surface. That the low is much more diffi- 
cult to guide; that the land cannot be as deeply 
and as thoroughly broken up, ard that it is far 
more laborious and fatigueing to both man 
and horse. Itherefore conclude that the chances 
tor a deep and thorough pulverization of the 
soil—for a smooth, clean, close cultivation of 
the crop, (indispensable requisites in good cui- 
tivation,)---are greatly in tavor ot horizontal, 
over ap-hill and down-hill plowing. 

Secondly, a crop planted upon broken land 
which has been well ditched, having the rows 
upon a level, will stand a drought bener, and 
will be less liable to be injured trom protracted 
spells of dry weather, for the reason that all the 
rain that falls upon the land during such sea- 
sons Ís made available by not being permitted 
torun off and escape out ofthe field. Each 
row js made into a kind of reservoir tor retain- 
ing water, which is gradually absorbed and ta- 
ken into the beds to nourish the growing erop; 
whereas, when land is plowed up and down 
the hill, when there cumes a heavy, dashing 
shower, as most frequently happens during dry 
summers, the water would ran offthe beds into 
the middle furrows and dash down the hills with 
the velocity of water in a millfall, carrying along 
with it the humus and fine particles of the soil. 

From the foregoing facts and observations, | 
think Iam fairly warranted in drawing the fol. 
Jowing conclusions : 

Ist. That, ander this system, broken lands 
are less liable to wash, and will consequently 
last longer. 

24. That land can be more thoroughly pre- 
pared foracrop—that the crop can be more 
‘effectually and advantageously cultivated, and 
with much greater ease to both man and horse. 

3d. That it will stand a drought much better; 
and lastly, that it will yield from 20 to 25 per 
cent. more than when planted and cultivated in 
hills in the old way. 

I have dwelt upon this subject more minutely 
than I otherwise should, from a conviction of 
its importance to the farmers ot Georgia; for I 
should rejoice to see the day when the old 
barbarian Indian method of hill culture, and 
up and down hill plowing will be scouted 
and driven from every corn field in Georgia, 
except aponrich level bottom lands, and even 
then, I think the cultivation of corn in drills 
‘decidedly preterable. 

The system thus recommended will cause our 
crops to yield a richer abundance; encourage- 
ment will thas be givento adirection of atten- 
tion away from the exhausting system now pur- 
sued, to such crons and to such objects in hus- 
bandry as will allow of the most enlarged, per- 
manent improvement of our agricultural inte- 
rests, which, indeed, is the legilimate design of 
our association, Let us aim at this, and always 
remember that it is our business, by the influ- 
ence of both precept and example to recommend 
and establish that system which, while it se- 
cures fair remanerating profits, furnishes the 
greatest facilities tor the permanent improve. 
ment, as well of our lands, asof oar modes of 
cultivation. 

I cannot permit this occasion to pass without 
congratulating this association, whose organ | 


am to«lay, on the encouraging interest which > 
have, from the com- 


the ladies of our 77577 
mencement, manifested, as well in its objects as 
in its success. The very large part they con- 
tinue to take in our tairs—the very great extent 
to which they have always eontributed to the 
interest and profit of these occasions, by such 
exhibitions as pertain io their peculiar depart- 
ment of domestic economy; and their presence 
today in so large a number, evince that their 
interest is yet unabated; and whilst it assures 
us that ours is an elevated aad noble cause, fur- 
nishes an ample guarantee, that if faithful to our 
own high trust, we shall not be deprived of the 
powerful aid of their influerce and patronage. 


U 
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To Ebirons.— The Editors of miscellaneous 
and poliiical papers with whom we exchange 
in the South, are respectfully requested to no- 
tice the reception ofthis number of the Son- 
ERN Coctivator,” and call the attention of their 
readers to the work. 


Reaper! - whether you be a Cultivator of the 
Soil, a Mechanic, Laborer, Clergyman, Physi- 
cian, Lawyer, Merchant or Statesman—we ask 
you to give heed while we address a lew words 
to you, In reference to a subject which pertains 
to your interests as well as our own. ht is 
equally yonr duty as ours, to endeavor to pro- 
mote the well being of suciety, and to this end 
should our energies be exerted. Regarding this 
a high moral obligation, we are seeking to pro- 
mote the great interests of society ty the publi- 


cation of an Agricaitural Journal, whereby we 


may improve the Agriculture of the South, and 
increase the happiness and prosperity of the 
people. Ia this you are all interested, either 


directly or indirectly; foras Acaicunrurs isthe 


basis which sustains all other pursuits, so when 
it flourishes all other business feels its influeuce 


and is alike prueperoas—and on the contrary, 


when it is depresse |, no class of society escapes 
its influence. You are all and each of you, 
every man, of whatever business or pursuit, 
interested inthe success of Agriculture. Our 
object therefore is to ask you to do good, not 
only to those around you and society in general, 
but to do good to yourselves, by using sume ex- 
ertion to extend the circulation of the “Souta- 
ERN CCLTIv a TOR.“ All of you have neighbors 
and friends, whom you can persuade and in- 
fluence to become patrons of ihe work. See 
them, and endeavor to induce them to unite in 
sustaining a work which the most intelligent 
men of the country think is destined to exercise 
an important influence upon the prosperity and 
happiness of the peopleofthe South. The cost 
is a very small sum, only One Dol. Uan a year, 
an amount which every man can afford to pay. 
Reaver! you can certainly obtain for us one 
subscréber—perhaps ten, twenty, or one hun. 
dred—and if ourremarks be founded in truth, 
it is your inteceat tu make the effort. Will you 
do it? Will you see your neighbors and friends 
and persuade them to unite with you in a com- 
mon effort to sustain a work—the objects of 
which are so laadable? Ifso, you will not only 
be engaged in a good cause, but you will deserve 
and receive the thanks of Tys Puecisuers. 


Solon Robinson. 


This gentleman, so well xnown by his writings, 
to those who have been in the habit of reading 
agricultural papers, is now on a tour of « bserva- 
tion through Indiana, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, 
and so South as faras Alabama, along the Atlantic 
coast. Heis acting as Agent forthe American 
Agriculturist; and, in reference to that agency, 
the editor asks for Mr. Rostnson such attentions 
upon his travels, as will tend to make them 
agrecable, and further he objects of his tour.— 
It will be Mr. Rosixgon’s study, the editor says, 
to make himself useful wherever he goes, and 
he may be emphatically styled the Agricultural 
Missionary of the land. Hc has travelled over 
moat of the United States, and possesses a large 
fund of Information to com municate, as well ss 
disposition to acquire more. We are persuaded, 
the editor continues, that Mr. Roptxson’s recon- 
noisgance will be particularly agreeable at the 
South; for upon the subject of which South- 
erners are somewhat jea'ous of interference, we 
can assure them that they will be pleased to com- 
municate with him. 


Charcoal on Wheat. 


We have heard of several of our subscribers 
who are trying what effect the application of 
charcoal will have on their wheat. We hope we 
shall have from them in due season, an account 
of the result of their experiment, whatever it may 
be; for practical men are often as much v enefit- 
ted by an account of the failure of an experi- 
ment, as of its success. 

In the meantime, for the encouragement of 
those who are still disposed to try the same ex- 
periment, we copy from the Genesee Farmer an 
account of tho result of an experiment in the ap- 
plication of charcoal to wheat in Ohio. 

“ To prevent rust, Mr. Haywood, of Buffalo, 
has used charcoal with signal success. Mr. H. 
is the owner of a tract of cplenaid wheat land 
near Sandusky, Olio, where he has two ficuring 
mills. He has kic d'y furnished us witha plot of 
seven wheat fields, taken for exrerimenis this 
reason, with the results, which fulluw: 


No. J. 20 acres. Applied 50 bushels of cosl, ground 
fine, per acre. Yield, 25 bushels of wheat per acre. 
No. 2. 4 acres Nocoalapplied. Wheat badly rusted. 

Yield. 5 bushels per acre. 

No. 3. 15 acres. Coalasin No l. Yield, 25 bushels. 
No. 4. 25 acres Coal asin No.l. Yield, 35 bushels 
per acre. Note — No. 4 was seeded with old hebt. 

No 5. I5 acres. Coal. Yield, 25 bushels per acre. 
No. C. 8 acres. No coal. Yield, 5 bushels per acre. 
No. 7. G acres. No coal. Yield, 3 bushels pe: gere. 

„The soil, culture, &c., precisely alike except 
the use of 50 bushels of coal per acre as designa- 
ted—sown in April and May. The soil abounds 
in lime aad organic matter. 

“Mr. Haywood will apply 10,000 bushels of 
coal to the fields to be sown in wheat this au- 
tumn. lt costs him 830 per 1000 bushels. de 
grinds it in a common bark mill used by tanners.’’ 


Southern Independence. 


Nothing pleases us so much as to be able to 
record any evidence, however slight, of a deter- 
mination on the part of the South to rescue her- 
self from the miserable habit of depending on 
others fur what we ought to make ourselves.— 
Such evidence is furnished by a late number of 
the Wetumpka Argus, and we copy it with very 
great pleasure indeed. 

We would like very much to be able to inform 
our readers what Messrs. Coopen & Srrour are 


‘doing in the same line, in Cass county, Georgia. 


—Will not Mr. Cooper give us tho means ol in- 
forming our readers on the subjcct? 


tt ALA ZAM A CastTinGa.~-That load of fine cast- 
ings, which was left at the store of Messrs. A. P 
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& J. C. Langdon, last Monday, was Alabama 
manufacture. It was from the furnace of Mr. 
John M. Moore, in Benton county. Itis said by 
those who profess to be judges, to he a first rate 
article - superior to Eastern or Western castings 
for toughness and standing the fire. We believe 
it to be a superior article—cheap, too, as it can 
be bought anvwhere; and we trust that Alaba- 
mians will buy this ware in preference to that 
which isimported. We say, give the preference 
always to Home Manufactures— encourage those 
of our fellow-citizens who are engaged ia those 
undertakings, come what may. It is our true 
policy—interest, as well as State pride, should 
influence us. 

“Mr. Moore is now making siz /houeand pounds 
of castings a day, and can make more if the de- 
mand requires it. He has a large supply on hand, 
and is preparing boats to take large quantities to 
Mobile, as soon as the river rises. He thinks he 
can sell as low, and lower, —and give a better 
article tog, —than the Northern and Western 
manufacturers can; and if so, we really hope our 
Mobile dea. ers will give him the preference We 
think he may claim a fair trial at their hands.” 


Dogs. 

Things will come right after a while here In 
the South. As to the intolerable nuisance of 
dogs to wool-grewers, we did hope that there 
would have been boldness enough found in 
the Legislature of some Southern State to 
make a movement towards its suppression. We 
have been disappointed -in this very reasonable 
hope, so far as Georciris concerned, it is true; 
but in South Carolina the Ice has been broken. 
Yet even in that State, it seems that those 
making the movement, at last hesitated, and 
“agreed to keep the matter under consideration.” 
—The correspondent of the Greenville Moun- 
taineer, writing from Columbia, on the 8th of 
December, says: 

“The Committee on Finance and Banks have 
had under consideration a lang memorial from 
the State Agricultural Society, asking for a Tax 
to be levied on all Bogs, fur the protection of 
the She: p-growing interests of the State. Mr. 
Boyce moved in 'ynmittce to lay a Tax of one 
dollar on every Dog inthe State. The Chair- 
man suggested that such a tax in Greenville 
would raise ə greater revenue thin the whole pro- 
perry of the District otherwise paid. Messrs. 

ELDER and ARNOLD were in favor of the motion. 
Mr. Boyce concluded to reduce the tax to fifty 
cento then it was proposed to aliow every house 
kecper to have one Dog, and piy a tax on all 
over that number. Finally, it was agreed to 
keep the matter under consideration.” 

We are not singular in having to endure this 
horrible nuisance. See how matters stand in 
Kentucky. A Frankfort paper, says: 


A few nights ago, we learn, sixty- three choice 
ewes, selected fur brecders on account of the 
fineness of thiir wool, owned by our friend Capt. 
Jobo 4. Hylton, of Franklin county, were killed 
by dogs. The destruction of sheep by dogs has 
long been a sore evil 10 the farmers of Kentucky. 
From the best information we have—and we 
have devoted much inquiry to the point --we cal- 
culate that there are annually about 10,000 sheep 
destroyed by dogs in the State of Kentucky.— 
The destruction of 100 sheep in each county 
would give this grievous total. We know one 
etcelle).t farmer, in another county, who alone 
has lost 600 sheep in years past, killed by dogs.” 


Just across the Ohio river, in the State of Ohio, 
euch depredations are not allowed. There, our 
foolish southcrn notions of personal indepen- 
dence are notindulgedin. Every man considers 
his personal interest identified with the interest 
of the whole community. Whatever destroys 
the property of his neizhbor is considered as in- 
juring himself, as it diminishes the aggregate of 
the property uf the county. Hence, they are not 


only ridding the country ot dogs, but also pass- 
iog laws to make the stealing of fruit and the 
destruction of ocnamentaj trees and shrubbery 
tome thing more than a mere treepass. 


Tlseful Measures. 


We find under the head, Valuable Table,” an 
article in many of vur exchange papers, profes- 
sing to give the dimensions of certain measures 
of capacity, in every day use among planters. 
It was prepared by James M. Gaanett, of Essex 
county, Virg nia, and was first published in Mr. 
Rorrix's Farmer's Register. Wherever we have 
seen it recently, itis full of errors—so much so, 
that if any one shall have made his boxes accord- 
ing to the table, and used them, he will have very 
much wronged either himself or his neighbor. 

We have corrected the figures, and the reader 
may now depend on having it, as Mr. GARNETT 
made it, accurate withina small fraction of a 
cubic inch. 

The standard English Corn, or Winchester, 
bushe! contains 2,150 2-5 cubic inches, for the di- 
mension3 of the Winchester bushel are, by stat- 
ute, 8 inches deen, and 18 1-2 inches in diameter. 

Remembering this, every man may easily verify 
the dimensions in the table. 

MR. GARNETT’S TABLE.“ 


A box 24 inenes long, 16 inches wide, and 28 inches 
deep. will contain a barrel, or 10752 cubic inches. 

A box 21 inches long, IG inches wide, and }4 inches 
deep. will contain a half berrel, or 5.376 inches. 

A box 16 K. Io inches long. 16 inches wide, and 8 inches 
deep. will contain a bushel, or 2.150 4-10 cubic inches. 

A box 12 inches long, II 2.lWinches wide. and 8 inches 
deep, will contain a half bushel, or 1.075 2 10 cubic 
inches. 

A box 8 410 inches long. 8 inches wide, end 8 inches 
deep, will contain one peck, or 537 6 enbie inches. 

A box B inches long,8 inches wide, and 4 2-10 inches 
deep. will contain one half peck, or 2688 lo cubic 
inches. 

A box 7 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 1 8-10 inches 
deep, will contain one hah gailon, or 134 4-40 cubic 
inches 

A box 4 inches long. $ inches wide, and 42.10 inches 
deep, will contain one quatt. or 67 2 lu cubse inches. 


Thisds the form Mr. Garnett gives his table. 
But fur convenient reference by those who want 
to use it, would not the form following suit bet- 


ter ? è 
Length _ Width Di pth, ‘Contents. | Contente. 
In hes Inches. | Inches Cub. Int. By nome 
24 16 28 10.752. One barrel. 
21 16 14 5.376 Half 
16.8 16 8 2.150 4 Qne bushel. 
12 11.2 8 10752 Half * 
8.4 8 8 537.6 One peck. 
8 & 4.2 265.8 | Half peck. 
7 4 4.8 134.4 |Halfgallon. 
4 4 4.2 67.2 [One quart. 


In connection with these measures it may be 
useful to have a simple and easy rule to find the 
contents of a ciib—corn being often sold by the 
bulk in this way. 

Rule.—Make the cor in the erib level. 
the length, width and depth of the pile. Multiply 
them together. Multiply their product by 8, and 
divide that proauct by 10. The result is bushels 
and tenths. 
for every hundred in the sald result, and you 
have the tiue contents of the pile of corn within a 
small fraction of a bushel—supposing it to be 


shelled. 


Erample.--In a pile of Corn 12 feet lang, II feet 
broad and 6 feet deep -- 
124 llas 64 S= 6 385. 
Divide 6336 by IN, and we have 633.6 bushels. 
Add one half bushel for every lu 3. 
Conteais in shelled cn. 2646.5 bushels. 
If the Corn be in the ear, the content is.. 318.3 „ 


Take 


AgeaicurturaL Farr ix DERALU.— The annual 
Fair of the “DeKalb county Agricultural So- 
ciety” took place on Tuesday, December 3. It 
was ils first appearance in that capacity, and it 
cou'd aol, therefore, be expected that the exhibi- 
tion would be either very extensive, or interest- 
ing. The meeting was very thinly attendad, and 
even many of those attending, were unprapared 
to make any exhibit of their advances, or success 
in agijculture. 


To the result add one-half bushel | 


Respect for Labor. 


There is no mistaking the signs of the times; 
and these signs plainiy indicate, all over the 
United States, that the day ia well nigh gone 
by, when labor was considered disreputable.— 
Look, fur instance, to the State of New York ;— 
and see the increasing interest, every year, taken 
by the people, in the State Fairs. The last was 
heldin Poughkeepsie, and is thus described in 
one of our exchange papers: 


“THe Lare New Yor State Fain—AGaricei- 
TURAL EntTHuctasm—Increacina RESPECT ron 
LABO A. To those who have attended the succes- 
sive State Fairs of N. Vork, comparisons between 
the past and the present will be at once suggest- 
ed. Not only the absolute change which is go 
clearly manifest, but thespirié at work strikes the 
mind with p!easureable wonder and pride. 

“Four years since, when the first State Fair 
was calicd at Albany, it was considered a matter 
of doubt wh-ther the great experiment would 
succeed. It was deemed more than questionabls 
whether even a suffic ent number of visitors could 
be induced to come there, to pay the expense in 
getting up these Farners’ Festivals. That Fair 
was held, and it succeeded beyond the most san- 
guine expectation. It was found to be a mostat- 
tractive place to visit. Those who went, mes- 
senyer-like, soon spread the news in their several 
localities, and those who neglecte to go, after- 
wards regretted that they had lost so much plea- 
sure. The next State Fair was held at Syracuse. 
The gathering was large, and the exhibition fine. 
The nextat Rochester, where Western New York 
poured out herrichest treasures and thousands 
and tens of thousands of people. In 1844, it was 
given to the Hudson River Counties at Pough- 
keepsie an! most nobly did Eastern New York 


| repay that honor, by an exhibition worthy of her 


past reputation, while the people gathered there 


| not by thousands, but tens of thousands, to cele- 


brate this great annual holyday. In 1315 the 
Fair was awarded to Central New York at Utica, 
from which so many thousands have recently re- 
turned to their homes, and where the exhibition 
in the rca ly uscful has surpassed that of any pre- 
vious year. 

“At every successive Fair there has been anin- 
creasing interest evinced, until now the enthusi- 
asm has become so wide-spread among all classes. 
that the question is not, Have you leen there? 
but rather, Have you not been there? 

**One of the best evidences of this deepening and 
pervading interest is the increased attendance of 
ladies, whose presence is thus calculated to dig- 
nify and adorn the xscful in the Farmer's life. 
Four years ago th ir attendance was limited. 
The number has increased from year to year, un- 
til at the late Festival at Utica at least one-half 
the visitors were ladies: many from distant parts 
of the state, and of a class tuo, who do n ‘t usu- 
ally attend these exhibitions. They came there 
with their fathers, „brothers and mothers to com- 
memorate the great Harvest Home of New York. 
We allude to this circumstance because nothing 
can be more calculated to render agricultural ex- 
hibitions popular with our people, who are noted 
for the respect they entertain fur the fair sex. 
Their influence in forming the tone of public opi- 
nion is of inconceivable moment, and therefore, 
we hail their presence upon sueh occasions, not 
only as calculated to enhanc- the pleasures of the 
hour, but as tending to give interest to the occu- 
pation of the farmer, and to elevate the life of 
manua! labor to that position which it should oc- 
cupy in the minds of the rising generation of our 
republic. 

“It requires but little perception to sce that 
farming is becoming fashionable in this country. 
Young men of position, wealth and education, 
now pride themselves upon having a finely man- 
aged farın, anda superior breed of stock. At the 
late fair we met young men of fortune atd fin- 
ished elucation scarcely in their majority, who 
have become farmers, and wh» pointed with pe- 
culiar pride to the articles they had raised Dr ex- 
hibition, The influence of such examples is 
scarcely to be estimated. ‘Ten years since such 
was the diseased state of public opinion in rela- 
tion to farming, they would have been almost 
ashamed tu acknowledge that they were farmers, 
But those daya of sickly sentimentality have 
passed, and a healthier and sounder tone is in- 
fused throughout the State, and we may hope 
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throughout the Union. The cultivation of the 
soil is now regarded with a real pride. The toil, 
hardened hand and the sun-burnt face are no 
longer esteemed a reproach. Labor is opprant h 
ing the true dignity ofits position, while the devo 

tees of indolence begin to be estimated as ihey 
should be, in a republican conntry like ours. 

5 Though much has beer done, much remains 
to be done. Imrnovesent should be the con- 
stant watchword in ali the details ot farming. 
When anything is to be done, it may bens well 
done weil, as shabbily done, and frequently too 
with no more expense, and trouble. The great 
pointin all farming should be to get the full worth 
of the labor and money expended. The experi- 
ence of every one will at once call to mind how 
much is wasted. The comparison and observa- 
tiou of every farmer wil: constantly suggest some- 
thing better. When alterations or repairs are to 
be made, common senso would at once say that 
these should be done in an imp.oved style.” 

We are happy, too, in being able to produce evi- 
dence of increasing respect for labor in our own 
sectionof the Union. Heretofore, if we mistake 
not, agriculture was not deemed worthy of more 
than a casual remark, in our Governors Mes- 
gages, connecting it, in some general observation, 
with commerce and mannfactures. Now, how- 
ever, we find whole paragraphs devoted to the 
subjec’. 

Lrtract froin Cor. Creveford'’s A sg e, to the Leg’sla- 
ture of Georgia. 

“In view of the depressed condition of the ag- 
riculture of the State, I respectfully submit to 
your consideration the provriety and necessity of 
adopting some plan which will give the promise 
of plenty in the land. The first step will doubt- 
leaz be to restore fertifiry to the fields and procure 
grains and vrasses adapted to the climate. Every 
experiment fnithfully and fairly made will require 
improved impleme usof husbandry: and if relia- 
ble as a gulve for the future, a closeness and ac- 
euracy of observation which shall mark its pro- 
rressanend. Vor this purpose I carnestly re- 
commend that an appropriation of a limited sum 
be annually expended in the purchase of the va- 
rieties of grains and grasses, and gratuitously 
distributed to the several agricultural societies of 
the State which are now or may be hereafter 
formed. The object is to concentrate individual 
experiments, deduce general results, and thereby 
give to this primitive and indispensable oecupa- 
tion that stren»th which system alwaysimparts.’s 
Extract fran ty Messrce of Gor. Aiken to the Legisla- 

ture af South Carolina. 

“OF all these, our agriculture demands the 
firat and greatest consideration. It is the great 
interest of the State—to which ail others are but 
secondary. bis food is the support of all, and its 
Stables sustain Commerce and Manufactures. 
On its extension and improvement, depend more 
interests than en a'l the rest. It brara the chief 
burdens of the State taxation, and it has received 
lesa of State ſavor and assistance than aav other. 
Pozsessing the power of the State, the Agricul- 
tural in'ereat seems rather to have opposed than 
to have sought for the aid of the State, when that 
nid might have legitimately been extended to it. 
There is no School of instruction, no department 
of the Colle xe, where this oldest and noblest of 
the Arts of civilization is taught. The only boon 
thev have asked and received, has been the par- 
tial, hurried and imperfect examination of the 
State by the unfinished Agricultural or Geologi- 
eal Survey. Many there are, who underrate and 
depreciate the vilue of this work. Tt fs honed 
and b-eheved, howev.r, that this spirit is passing 
away; anda more enlightened estimate ot the 
Importance of the measure prevails. South 
Carolina his the honor of leading the way before 
all her sister S:ates in this department of im- 
provement. Bret unfortunately, though she be- 
pan first, she paused inthe work. Others sceing 
its immense advantages, adopted it. Connecti- 
cnt, with a territory scarcely equal in extent to 
one seventh of our Stite, has em; loyed an able 
and suceessfal gente nan fora 1185 of years, at 
great exponse, who has just completed a survey 
of that State. Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Vork. Virginia, and others have also completed 
or now heve in progresa, similar surveys. Of 
Nose which have been finished, several of the 
States have had ample rerorts, necompanied by 
admirabta Mane iedicaisg tre localities of valu- 


able Mincs. and Minerals, published at the public 
expense. The survey of our State, if made with 
the same leisure and minuteness, could not fail to 
be attended with advantages fully balancing all 
possible expenditure. The scientific examina- 
tion of our soils, their analysis, and an explana- 
tion of their derivation and nature, the exposure 
of the substances existing amongst us, suited to 
the improvement of those soils, especially the 
Marl of the Lower country and the Limestone of 
the Uprer, the disc very of the rich Mines of 
precious and useful Metals, which abound in our 
hills and mountain lands, are advantages not un- 
wurthy of che highest apnreciation. I therefore 
recommend the continuance of tho survey for 
such tit:e, and on such terms, as will i.sure its 
being completed in a manner adapted to its im- 
portance, and the character of the State.” 


Original Communications. 


The Scuppernong Grape for the South. 


— 


Mr. CAM AK: — As your e useful periodical is 
calculated particularly to enlighten the farming 
community in the South ot our country, [trans- 
mit you for insertion, some observations, and an 
extract of a letter of mine on the peculiar 
Southern advantages of the Senppernong Grape. 
l once was doubtial or this point, from an obser- 
vation in a letter I had from the late excellent 
Mr. N. Herbemont, of Columbia, S.C. But 
I now consider Fis mistake was in not gather- 
ing the ripe grapes at intervals of ripening. 
But now, from various information, I can as- 
sure you that the Scuppernong is the finest of 
grapes South, Mr. Noyes, ot Natchez, Miss., 
who remitted to me for a set of these vines two 
years since, and got theim by way of New Or- 
leans, and so up the Mississippi, informs me 
by leiter, that they did finely, bore well, matured 
well, and were the finest of fruit from the mid- 
dic till the end of August inhis location. And 
the wine [ presented him inthe bex ot vines 
was pronounced by the best judges of wine at 
Natchez, first-rate Scuppernong Champagne. 
He has lately remitted mea bill by letter, andan 
order for more Scuppernong vines. Mr. Noyes 
sent late in February for his vines, and when 
arriving, they were by late arrival so sprouted 
and injured, he thought they would not grow. 
But I quote an extract of his letter to me in 
April last: 


“With regard to success, [ have exceeded 
my expectations, seeing their condition on Dbe- 
ing unpacked. Of the Scuppernong, I have 
lost only ten, and they do so well, as vet, that I 
am induced to think they will exceed all other 
grapes inthis climate. They open out late in 
the spring, thereby escaping the attacks of our 
late frosts that are so injurious to all the earlier 
kinds; in fact, ihese vines look so well (nearlv 
all now in blossom,) that they cive me more 
satisfaction than any vines I have imported.” 


Mr. Noves, under cate of September 29th, 
writes as follows: 


“F received your reply, dated June 6th, to my 
former letter, and the Natchez paper, and as you 
expressed some surprise at my Scuppernong be- 
ing in blossom, (as early as April, when in N. 
Carolina not until June in blossoming,) and 
wishedto know whether the fivit matured or 
nol at the proper season, I inform you that all 
the vines that were two years old when I had 
them from you, (ISH) have borne this year, 
(1545,) and matured the fruit well, shedding 
scarcely any atall. They blossomed in April. 
I gathered tLe first ripe fruit from them on the 
13.h of August, and the last rise on the 30th of 
the same month. Some of the berries were 
three inches ronnd, (several here have measur- 
ed 3} inches in circumference ) This grape 
has been almost the orly one this season that 
has burne, as ithas been the worst year tor the 
grape, and almost all other fruit, I have ever 
known in this country. Have the goodness in 
your next to intorm me a little as io your me- 
thod of wine making. You will and inclosed 
S10, tor which you will please send me forty 
two-year old, weil rocied Sceppernong vines, 


packed the same asthe last, and direct io J. 
Noyes, Hollywood, Natchez, Miss., care of 
Burke, Watt & Co., New Orleans.” 


Mr. Noyes names in the above quotation a 
Natchez paper, to explain which, I qnote again 
trom his other letter of April 30th, viz: 


“ Last Wednesday, I had a good opportunity 
of opening the bottle of wine you presented me. 
About 30 members of the St. George’s Society 
dined with me, and among them are some good 
judgesota glass of wine. The“ Natchez Cou- 
tier? of the 25:h inst., which I have forwarded, 
will show you the compliment we consider due 
both you aud the wine.” 


As to Mr. N.’s inquiry abort wine making, I 
will answer him aad inform you, thal straining 
the juice of any ripe grape tarough folds of 
woollen blankets, as it comes trom the press, 
and putting in immediately (and shaking well 
the mixture,) at least one-fourth good spirits, or 
at least two pounds of sugar per gallon, will 
make an excellent safe-keeping wine, that will 
be ready for use or market in a few months, 
(instead of yearsas by European modes of long 
fermentation ;) and if a sweet as well as strong 
wine, that will not spoilin almost any situation, 
is desirable, after the fourth of brandy, to the 
strained juice add also one pound of sugar per 
gallon, and shake the contents of the cask well 
betore puiting it away. And l add, if the most 
palatable and healthful cordial be wanted, tothe 
juice well strained as above directed, add one- 
third spirits and two pounds of sugar pergal- 
lon, and double refined sugar if you wish your 

cordial to excel any of the foreign in market. 

And Í again add, tha: as to injured wine, not 
too acid, it may be recoveredand made good by 
putting ‘therein some sugar or good spirits, or 
both, and le:ting it stand awhile. 

But as an encouragement for others to perse- 
vere inthe vineyard enterprise as I have done, 
name here as the result of my past vintage, that 
I have inade about twenty barrels of wine in 
all the modes above suggested, and from exami- 
nation I do not calculatie to lose a gallon by 
spoiling, but think all will prove excellent wine 
in a few months (instead of years it servitely 
following European modes of making) fit for 
market, and realize me as that heretofore made, 
from 75 cents to 51 50 per gallon. I calcula- 
ted, from former ratio of increase, on forty bar- 
rels the past season ; but having advertised the 
sale of grapes at 40 cents per gallon, and en- 
trance into iny vineyard to partake of the fruit 
at 20 cents a person, and commutation for com- 
panies, and scarcely any other fruit ia this te- 
gion, 1 had constant abstractions of grapes for 
about two months—sometimes large numbers 
of visitors per day, as 30, 60, and at one time 
100. And as an evidence of the prolific nature 
of a Southern vineyard, well managed, I will 
here state th:tthe 100 mostly partcok or plecks 
ed grapes for themselves, (by standing on bench- 
esand other fixtures, and thus reaching the 
grapes hanging on the cancpies above,) within 
the space of about a quarter of an acre, (my 
vinevard is about six acres, the largest, I believe 
in North Carolina,) and that some, after retiring, 
returned to notice the allered appearance of the 
canopies, and reported, that they could not miss 
the grapes! 

As a sample of the appearance of a vineyard, 
after a few years’ cuhure, according to “my 
American System of Vine Culture,” L will de- 
scribe the view presented to the cye when ap- 
proaching said quarter. Nothing is seen for 
six or eight teet high but posts, ten feet apart, io 
support the scaffolding above, and the stems or 
trunks of the vines; or, no stregg ing, down- 
hanging branches to impede the passage ot 
wind, persona, or teams. Tho tronks of the 
Scnppernong vines, at least twenty feet apart, 
and of other kinds, ‘(mostly Wehler's Halitax, 
Norton’s Virginia Seedling, and Cunning- 
ham,) ten feet. For although l have more 
than one hundred varieties in bearing, Teali- 
vate but few on one space of ground; and, of 
the one hundred or more kinds, F consider but 
a dozen or so good in every respect, so asto te 


profitable in a vineyard: though it fs well, for | large portion of my cotton sold in New York, 


the sake of variety and contrast, to try all good | 
grapes yon can procure in cur country. I say 
vur country, for foreign kinds | find not worth 
enltivating; or, as well as some natives, will 
only tantalize your hopes by rotting ere they 
mature. 

I add here, that the Scuppernong will not suc- 
ceed from cuttings. Bet to propagate, layers 
are to be rooted trom parent vines, and thence 
put into the nursery, and afterwards into the 
vineyard. Trimming in summer, voung vines; 
the old, never. In haste, yours, &c., 

Sipvey WII. AR. 

Brinkleyville, Halifax county, N. C., Nov. 29, 1848. 


Practice of Agriculturoe 


Mr. Camak:—Having promised my brother 

farmers who read th? CuLtivaTor, some account 
of my farming operations, | will now give 
them, through the columns of that invaluable 
work, a sketch of such matters as I can em- 
brace ina leiter. Nowthis is complying with 
your views. At page 72 of the present volume 
will be found your request, that the farmers on 
the Savannah river set down and compare 
notes with the farmers on the Chattahoochee, 
and vice wria. In the same piece you request- 
ed them not to get cn stilts and get the dictiona- 
ry and go to hunting for big words, but to take 
their pen and put down on paper precisely 
whatthey would say, were they telling over 
their operations when they inet, Now, Mr. 
Editor, I consider the advice so good, that I, for 
one, will try to take it: and permit me here to 
say, that i am astonished to find so few farmers 
came forward in the columns of the CotTivatcr 
with their own operations, for, as vou very pro- 
perly say, it is by comparing notes that we are 
enabled to know what each one is doing, and 
also learn many important and useful things 
that would forever lie buried. But I promised 
you some account of my farm, though indeed it 
eis hardly worth talking about; but, such as it is, it 
is the best I have got, and it becomes me to 
make the best ol it l can. My farm embraces 
360 acres of poor pine land, lying on both sides 
cf the Barbour creck, four miles from the beau- 
uful town of Eufaula. The creek about di- 
vides the tarm. Ove side of the creek the land 
is extremely broken, the other side perfectly le- 
vel. 

It is often profitable to compare years in agri- 
culture, This can only be done by keeping a 
farming memorandum or diary. I will there- 
fore give vou a short account of the operations 
of 1844 and 1815, taken {rum my larming book 
of diary, to wit: 

ON THS Ist PAGE For 1814. 


Bay, 360 acres pont pine land at 86 per acre. ..82,160 00 
13 hands, mostly boys and women, counted at 
10 good hannes 


Five mules e 310 U0 
One yoke of steers cess cceceere cree rcee cece DO 00 
Carts, tools, KCL. cece cõcõcõõ. JF . Ilo 00 
ea 

Capital invested... .ccccsccccccece 88,500 00 


I find the interest at Sper cent.. 5660 00 

Overseer’s wages, including board.... 300 U0 

Bagging and rope 100 00 

Various other expenses. 100 00--1,180 00 
The following is the division of the farm for 

1844, as to cultivation: say. in 


Con...... . Acres 100; Potatoes, rice, &c.acres 5 


Cotton..... 1%) 
Oats 50 | Total a eres. 255 


The following is the production: 


Corn and meat on the farm snfficient for the farm as 
wellas far the family in town. 59 bales cotton made 
averaging abont Xi pounds to the bale. 

The gross sale of 47 bales sold in the city of 


eee ere ee 6 6% „% 10% „%. 


e „%% % „% „„ „„%„%ꝓ0ẽ% 43 


New enn ⁵ĩðV daa. at 2,119 63 
Expenses on 37 bales to New York, . 271 74—81,837 89 
12 bales of inferior cotton sold in Apa- 


wee aceees@ 232 8) 
20 00 — 8212 50 


lachi cola 
Expenses on la bales 


c Seesuee $2,050 69 
600 0U 


Total 
Deductentire expenses for 18111. 


ae eee „ ertee ese 


Leaving a profit of.. ( 932 8150 69 


The abcve calculation, taken from my farm- 
ing memorandum, I think is abont correct. A 


A ren R a eo ·ͤtT :: 


brought over IN cents per lb. The manner of 
preparing my cotton for market will be found 
at page 145 of the second volume of the SovruH- 
ERN Ccutivator, It will be seen by the above 
calculation, the interest made on my farm and 
the amount invested in it. 


OPERATIONS For 1845. 

The value of property set down on the first day of 
January. 1845. the same as the first day of January, 
1844, iE sc ͤ Ä Sete weeee 8366 8,00 OU 
The following alteration as io land cultiva- 

ted, towit: No. acres in 


Corn... e acres 120 | Potatoes, rice, &c. actes 8 
Gollon RO 3 
O ais es. O| Total ecres . 258 


The eorn crop has been considerably increas- 
ed over 1811. There will be considerable fall- 
ing off in the cotton crop. I see on page 30 of 
this year’s farming memorandum, that we haul- 
ed out 275 cart loads of compost manure, pre- 
pared with the blue marl of this region, and 
pine straw, about equal parts, andthe treadin 
of cattle. But the severe drouth ot July an 
August, so severe always on pine or sandy 
land, caused the cotton to cast its squares and 
young bolls, and instead of filty bales, which 
was the crop I planted for, I will not make more 
than thirty-five. We will this year have no in- 
terior cotton, as our cotton was all made early 
in the season and picked outeatly; indeed, we 
have picked out no cotton this year in October, 
oursmall crop having been picked out before 
last of September, as we picked it out as it 
opened; and now taking the pains with it that 
we are, having so litle to manage, we are 
making a fancy article, and expect to obtain 12 
cents per pound for it; for, itis generally knuwn 
that where a farmer keeps entirely out of debt, 
and is not con pelled to force his cotton on the 
market, and makes an extra fine article, he can 
generally put his own price on it, and nine times 
ontof ten, he will get ii. I priced, last year, 
all my extra fine cotton ai 10 cents per ib., when 
most of the cotton was going ath cents, and 26 
bales of it bronght in July 10} cents. The cot- 
ton of the present year is altogether superior to 
the cotton of last year, forthe reason, that we 
have hr d it in our pc wer to bestow much more 
labor and pairs on ils preparation, and we ob- 
tained a seed that produces a longer and finer 
staple. Hence, we now price it at 12 cents. 
There are other advantages growing out of a 
short crop. I find, at paze 180 of this year’s 
farming memorandum, that up to Saturday, 
the 8th of this month, we had becn 38 days hanl- 
ing marl into our lot that to make our com- 
post manure, the marl being within fifty steps 
of the lot, we hauled with two hands and a yoke 
of steers, 30 loads per day, averaging ten bu- 
shels to the load. 


We set down the labor of two men anda cart 
and steersat 82 per day . . $76 00 
I find at the above page that we had been 24 days 
hauling pine straw into the ahove lot where 
we prepare our compost. There being five 
hands engaged in collecting and hauling the 
slraw, we set it down at $3 per dy- 


—— estes 999 


72 


fe 


0⁰0 


$115 00 


We propose continuing until the close of 
the year hauling in the blue marl and the straw 
in the lot where onr cattle. to the number of 
forty, are penned every rignt. I would here 
remark that our manure lot is dug in the centre 
and raised all round, $o that the urine of the 
cattle and all is saved. 

Now, I have said something of the advan- 
tages of a short crop. 

I find at page 162 of our diary, that up to 
Saturday, the Ih of October, we had finish- 
ed sowing our oats; for in this climate we 
can sow oats with safety in the fall, as they 
will stand the winter. 

I find on page 167, thatupto Saturday, the 
25th of October, we had rolled cur logs on 
the stubble land, and had it turned over tor a 
crop of corn tor 1846. Thus, by turning the 
green grass completely under, it will rot and be 
much better prepared to make a crop the ensu- 
ing year. We hone to make two thousand cart 


11 


loads of compost manure. Should we succeed, 
we will be able to manure all our level land. 
As the making a-compost manure out ef the 
blue marland pine straw is rather an experi- 
ment, I will, if spared, give the result at a tu- 
lure time. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in conclusion, I have only 
to say, that I was delighted to find that the Go- 
vernor of Georgia, in his message to the Le- 
gislature of my native State, had so earnestly 
recommended to the Legislature to make a 
move in favor of agricolinre. Your friend, 

Al. HX AN PER McDananp. 

Eufaula, Barbour Co, Ala., Nov. 15, 1845. 


The True Policy for Georgla. 


Ma. Camar :— The cacocthes scribendi is not 
upon me in the agricultural line, and after this 
monition tomy countrymen, | would take leave 
for some time of a train of reasoning, where 
theories accumulate like blackberries and prac- 
tice has so little to do; especialiyas I have seen, 
by the rejection of certain articles, that the 
SouTqerRn Cuutivaror will not indulge ideas 
peculiar with me ortotally original. The great 
question withthe plantation Georgians is not 
so much how to cultivate, or whai to rear, as 
what isthe most frugal or economical plan f 
living; and you will please let me talk as [ 
please, though my expressions may be necteric 
or novel. 

A writer it the last Sournrern Centivator, 
N.,“ holds this language: “Trivial experi- 
ments in Wivial farming Aas been the dead weight 
which hes overburthened almost every agricul— 
tural paper and eventually created a disrelish 
which has condemned them to failure.“ How 
unphilosophie? “N.” certainly made this pro- 
found calculation without his host! for the de- 
ductions I drew from Socrates’ reasoning were 
worthy of the gravest contemplation. But ex— 
amine with me,“ N,“ the philosophy of the mai- 
ter contained in periodical publications on 
farming. Everything that may be written, based 
upon actual experiment, with answering re- 
sults, if not hitherto conceived, is valuable to 
the inexperienced, and the enterprising is aided 
by each successive light; provided, always, Ae 
experiment on lhem in favhful sucecssion, Ihe 
chiet difficulty with this kind of periodicals, is, 
that they contain so many nevel directions, and 
ever accumulate new, while the first practice 
on either be not put in motion: and without any 
operation men grow weary of reading theories, 
and then gagrantly abandon the paper: and thus 
it fails not from trivial suggestions, for they 
cannol be “trivial,” but from lethargy, when 
those suggestions, however trifling, have never 
once been practiced upon by the tejectors. 

It “N.” had been well read in metaphysics — 
a deep drinker of that Pierian tount—he would 
easily see the absurdity of his against agri- 
cultural papers, in this view: that aloms uki- 
mately form the mountain, drops ot water the 
river, aod tillsthe ocean; hence, trivial sugges- 
tions for trifling experiments, in the aggregate, 
comprise the inestimable value of agricultural 
operations. Thus, his endorsement of the article. 
of Jethro —a first rate one—on sheep raising, 
would, before shepherds with thei: thousand 
flocks can fill our land, have to descend io much 
of that nente he haughtily condemns. The 
sheep-tender must have his trivial directions 
about the diseases peculiar to his fock and their 
healments—he must have a trifling dissertation 
on dogs—a homily on the Aoos disease! and other 
minute particularities that compose the library 
of the best sheep raisers and wool growers in 
other lands, 

I do not believe this generoli gin MAIJFSİU AS 
exhibited by “N.” je good far the Such jast 
now. Far fron if. Georgians are too fall of 
it already, and hence, deeming the policy of the 
thrifty Yankees—their pains-taking minutia — 
their rigid frugality, ete.— treial, they never 
advance one step in the career of beneticial in- 
novation, 

Even this trumpet-sounding raising of sheep, 
is sillier than the animal itself. so longas this 
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spirit against trivial prevails, as itis a sort 
ot mullicaulis anticipation, destined to an obli- 
vion as singular, with none toregrettully pay it 
obsequies. All is high sounding theorv—lotly 
specu'ation—fantastical discourse—a thing 830 
peculiar with idle, well educated Southern men 
who have nothing to do, and who are above tri- 
vialities. And since the attempt may not beac- 
tually made, or, if tried, successful, we had bet- 
ter stick the closer, to day, to “our trivial expe- 
rimenis io trivial farming.” ls Dame Nature 
herself a fool when she descends to such incon- 
ceivadle trifling, as to propel the juice up the 
minute pores of su many trivial items of corn, 
cotton, wheat or oat stalk ? 

This is what I want to admonish my coun- 
trymen: to descend, ‘coats off and sleeves roll- 
ed up,” a la John Randolph, of Roanoke, to tri- 
vial duties, and the result wouid tell in stu- 
pendons generalities, as so many rain drops 
and sinall gushing springs make the amaz- 
ing body or waters—to buy less foreign and 
Northern broadctuths, and cassimeres and bom- 
bazines, each man, tor selt and sons—and inf 
nitely less gossamery silks and cotton and wool- 
Jen habiliments for wite and daughters--to go 
jit coolly and determinedly for Georgia manu- 
tactured investitures---both sexes---tur Georgia 
laxtries in preference to others, or rather hard 
and hale old Georgia fare, discarding all foreign 
and Northern superfluities that feed vanity 
without imparting health or the approval ol 
one's sober conscience; in short, 1 go for a 
State or National cos/ume, elaborating from our 
devotional meditations, or unthinking genutlec- 
tions, the tailors, milliners and haberdashers of 
London, Paris and New York, and dismissing 
them. Then, and not till (Aen, woul.l every 
Southern man's now lean pockeis have a ple- 
thora of purses---and know not “collapse”-~ 
and each purse as it be drawn out by stalwart 
hands that know not gloves of a summer day! 
show gold, in the clad linguage of once hopetul 
politicians, “ glittering through the interstices!” 

Why not hasten—first by humility !—to avail 
of the manituld blessings of Almighty God 
upon our then to be flourishing and much loved 
Georgia. Adopt our fathers’ example, when 
they cherished, nourished and intruduced cot- 
ton from these shores into Europe---picked it 
patiently with the hand, as was the custom dur- 
ing our remembered schoolboy days---or if the 
gin gave them an impetus, availed of and fol- 
Jowed that impetus with momentum! How 
much does good indigo sell for! How mucha 
good silk shirt? Row much merino wool? 
Be hold them the effect of the patient, pains tak- 
ing labor of the lialian, the French and the 
Spanish peasants, who never abandon trivial oc- 
cupations to attend grog-shops and talk trashy 
politics---who dole out npon a task day by 
day, and support an opulent royal house and 
nobility, when we support only ourselves. Imni- 
tate thein, Georgians! and claim, in fact, your 
social as well as political independence. 

Dec, 1845. J.J. Fuournoy. 


Cotton Manufactures. 


Ma. Camak:—Some twelve months since 
our country was alive to agriculturar meetings. 
The principal object was, to see it we could not 
devise some plan whereby we might divide our 
labor, and thereby make it profitable to the 
farming interest, instead of the ruinous policy 
of all endeavoring to see who could raise the 
must cotton, thereby ruining their lands, with- 
ont receiving a proper compensation tor it. 1 
then advocated the uiversifieation ot labor, par- 
ticularly in this section of country, where we 
possess greater advantages i an any other coun- 
try (within my knowledge,) can boast of. Here 
we can raise all the different varicties of grain: 
wheat, corn, oats, barley and rye, in abundance 
—all fruits that are valuable, either North or 
South -—and more cotton than we onght to raise, 
though it paid double the price that we realize 
at the present ume. With a healthy region, a 
plenty of timber, acd water power not surpass- 
ed any where; with all these advantages, why 


should we complain of hard times, while the 
remedy is within our grasp? Butthe difficulty 
is the want of energy in our Southerners—ihey 
have been raised in the cotton field, and they do 
not believe any other place will be so congenial 
with their habits as that. For an exainple, 
(and nu doubt you have found many such,) I 
will give youa specimen of Georgia character 
in the way of an anecdote that occurred not 
long since: 

I was travelling inthe western part of this 
State, and believed I could goa nearer route 
than the one 1 had been accustomed to travel- 
ling. Imet a brothertraveller, of whom l made 
some inquiries in regard tothe way. I found 
he was acquainted, and told me of several pla- 
ces tu inquire fur on the way. 1 got on tor 
some 12 or 15 miles very well to one of the pla- 
ces; a man, by-the-ny, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the country—I inquired if he knew a 
certain man sone filleen or sixteen miles from 
there? Ele told me he did, but I would find it 
much farther than that, and undertook to direct 
me a distance of twenly-seven miles to get 
there. This, I suppose, was 2 o’clock, P. M. 
asked him if there was nota nearer way? 
He told me there was, but it was mounta. nous 
and very rough, I intormed hin. that was the 
kind of road I had been travelling all my life, 
and expecied to pursue it during the balance. 
l took the rough road and reached my place of 
destination about dark. I could bere state a 
good deal more in regard to it, but the above is 
suiticient for my purpose. Now, if l had been 
afraid to ene unter small obstacles, I could not 
have reached my place of destination that night. 
So we should compare our lives to a day. 

Now, I must confess, I have strayed some 
distance from the point I had in view, when J 
commenced this epistle, though | do not know 
hat the digression is much vut of place. My 
object is to show, if possible, how hard it isto 
stimulate men to action, ifthe road is rough 
over which they may have to travel. As I be- 
fore stated, last winter I endeavored to show 
tbe necessity of diversitying our pursuits, and, 
among others, recommended the erection of cot- 
ton factories as one of the most profitable in- 
vestments that could be made, I undertook to 
show from observation, that Southern factories, 
at that time, when property managed, could not 
be realising iess than 20 per cent. on their cap- 
ital, ana no doubt, a great deal more. That 


was fine, even though they had to lay out of 


the use of their money for three years betore 
they could realize on it. Numbers were wil- 
ling to go in with me in the erection of one, but 
Į have found, in tais, like most other cases, men 
that are the quickest to lay hold, are not partic- 
ułar when they do take hobu, and it very fre- 
quently fails them. Sv it turned out with my 
factory, All backed out but one. He was of 
the right grit, if he wonld have ventured far 
enough. But his subscrip ion was too sinall to 
be much aid. Yet, I feel determined to perse- 
vere. My course is onward, though I may 
never be able to make it profitable. My water 
power is sufficient, and my works shall be suffi- 
cient for $50,000 worth of machinery, though | 
may never be able tu put one-fifth of that 
amoantuf machinery in it. I have offered to 
give equal rights in the premises and water 
power, with all mv services, to any persons 
that would join me in the enterprise, 

This I believe to be the true policy of the 
South. It we feel the tariffa burthen let us re- 
alize the benefit, lt we manulacture our own 
cotton, we enhance the value three or four told 
thereby, greatiy increasing the profit by reduc- 
ing the expenses of transportation; and on all 
we consume, we not only save the commissions 
and freights one way, but both. Besides, we 
give employment to many who are at presenta 
burthen to our country, It also opens a home 
matket lor every kind of surplus produce rais- 
ed among us, an! must eventually tend to re- 
duce the quantity of cotton raised among us. 
Is there anv person prepared io believe that 
Georgia is determined to look to the North for 
all her manufactured articles, and pay for them 


with cotton from three to six cents per lb. Yet, 
judging the future by the past, we would he 
compelled to admit it; yes, sir, if we still con- 
tent ourselves to travel the old road, (because 
we know it best,) when we seethe great dispa- 
rity between the profits ot the producer and ma- 
nufacturer of cotton, our children and grand 
children may live tosee the day when our coun. 
try will be filled with manutzctories owned by 
Northerners, and they the operatives. 

Now, sir, when 1 sat down, my intention was 
to give you some of my thoughts in regard to 
the Cuutivator, yet I have gone on until I 
scarcely have any room left. I have made 
sume inquiry among my neighbors, and they 
are preity much like my man in my anecdoie; 
they preferthe old way—do not know whether 
it does any good or not. We have hada dry 
year and made nothing, and of a wet year we 
make plenty, and I fear they feel but liule de- 
sirefurimprovement. Men scarcely ever know 
the value of education until they feel the want 
of it. Yours, very truly, Joun W EBB. 

Ncwlon Co., Ga, Nov. 15, 16-45. 


Irrigation. 


Wir. Caman:—The late extremely dry sume 
iner, causing, in many instances, a failure, and 
in others a very light crop, shows the necessity 
ol improved modes in agriculture. No section 
of the southern country has so many natural 
aclvantages to improve land, and censequently 
increase the product by irrigation. 

All that tract of country in South Carolina 
and Georgia above the sandy country, such as 
is based on clay, would be advantaged by irri- 
gation. Where the rivulets and streams run 
out of elevated situations, if, instead of permit- 
ing them to seek their natural level, bytalling 
over precipices and shoals, these streams were 
conveyed in ditches on a level with the point at 
which they were taken out of their usual chan- 
nel, the lands, belo wtheditch thus made, would 
be immensely improved and the production as- 
tonishingly increased by the moisture that would 
make its way through the porous earth. And 
albol what is called the up country, whe: e there 
isa considerable descent inthe smal} streams is 
suse plible of such advantages. 

It will appear to many. this is practicable; 
but making the di:ches they will view as too 
expensive, presuming they must be dug out with 
mattocks and shovels. Ditches may be made 
that will answer every purpose with a plow, 
They need not be deep it kept on a proper level, 
even through lands covered with trees. 

When the level is marked, a couiter plow 
with two strong horses or oxen, if run three 
times on the line, having an axe ready to cut 
roots out of the way of the coulter, and then 
followed with a turning plow, will open out the 
diich very soon and with but liule labos, The 
turning plow should be followed with a shovel 
to throw cut louse earth that has not been thrown 
uut by the plow. Three hands with the proper 
plows should open a ditch ready to receive the 
water, even where many roots would have to be 
cut, of a quarter ol a mile in length per day. 

The citch is best not to be dcep. The water 
running near the surface will have its outlets 
along roots and between the topsoil and clay 
bottom, moistening bo.h, and thus inercasing 
the attractive powers ol the clay, so as to take 
(what kind nature is willing to bestow) in nitre 
to the grasping but invigorated soil, which in 
thal stale is gaping with open mouth lor this 
natural aid. The soil, if wanted tor grass, 
soon presents a green sward which resists the 
scorching rays of the sun; so soon as that is 
done then the deposit of nitrous matter is abun- 
dant and enriching. 

To reap the earliest beneht trom irrigation in 
producing, ts to have the water running in the 
ditches during the winter. Frost ails very 
much in fertilizing, and inthe absence ol a 
hot sun, nothing extracted by heat, only the 
genial warmth of the earth in receiving the de- 
posits extracted from the atmosphere and depas 
sited by the water, which is kindly and provi- 
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dentially held in reserve dy the kind earth to 
produce the next summer. 

In plowing lands that have thus been under the 
influence of irrigation, it is astonishing to see 
the amount of the rich deposit in many places 
under ground. It will look as if a large quan- 
tity of manure had been placed there, all ot 
which had been deposited in almost impercep- 
tible particles with the many bubbles floating in 
the stream. But when we think these miles in 
the course of one hour are innumerable, the 
accumulation of a winter of five or six months 
will make these millions of mites into large and 
valuable deposits, enriching the soil and pre- 
senting an increased and improved product. 

This would appear as if it were designed on- 
ly to produce grass. I will, at so. ne time, show 
tny experience in improving lands by irrigation, 
and the astonishing effect in producing corn, it 
I should have time to devote to writing. As I 
have filled my sheet 1 shail present nothing 
more at this time. 

Irrigation will make parts of South Caroli- 
na productive beyond the conception of the 
most extravagan:. The water will thus be ta- 
ken from where there is ioo much so as to do 
injury, and placed where it is wanted, increas- 
ing the product of both. Yours, sincerely, 

D Reinuwarpr. 

Greenville, So. Ca., Oct. 27, 1845. 


Improving Soil. 


Mr. Camak:—Your correspondent, Mr. C. 
D. Davis, has given his proposed plan of im- 
proving the soil, and wishes the readers of the 
SoutHern Cuntivator to point out defects, &. 
I will not presume to point ont defects, but will 
give some of my notions, whichI hope will be 
received, as they are offered, in a spirit of kind- 
ness. f 

In the first place, I would like 10 have the 
land broke as deep as possible with a good turn- 
inz plow, drawn bv at least two, it not four 
horses: I would like fora good subsoil plow 
to fullow in the same furrow immediately afier 
the turning plow, and for this plow to be drawn 
as deep as possible, and by as strong a team as 
the first plow. Some of the subsoil clay I 
would like to have mixed with the surface sand. 
This would give the soila better body, ii would 
‘retain moisture better, andthe growing crop 
would not suffer so much from the droughts ot 
summers, After this plowing, | would pass a 
heavy iron tooth harrow over the field to pul- 
verize and level the surface. This done, I 
would sow one bushel of rye per acre, and har- 
row in the seeds. 

If Mr. Davis sows his corn and peas as he 
speaks of doinz, and then plows sufficiently 
deep to cover the rye well, L think he will be 
very apt io see but little of his corn or peas 
thereafter. They would,in my opinion, be co- 
vered too deep. TL would prefer to roll the rye 
down with a heavy roller, and plow in with a 
two horse turning plow, the plow going the 
same way the roller had gone; then harrow 
once, sow one-half bushel Tory peas per acre, 
harrow them in and roll. In September, plow in 
the peas, and again harrow in one bushel rye 
per acre. In February, roll down the rye and 
plow it well ir; harrow at least twice and roll 
well. Some two or three weeks thereafter plant 
corn. Inthe alter cultivation use no plow ex- 
cept the cultivator or sweeper, ran shallow, so 
as not to interrupt the sod. After turning in 
each green crop, I would like to have some ten 
or twenty bushels of lime sown on each acre 
to correct acidity and hasten decomposition, 

Like Mr. Davis, | wish to obtain infor-na- 
tion. Will Mr. Camak or some of the readers 
of the Soutnern CuntivatTog correct my de- 
tec’s ? CLOpUOPPER. 

P. S. Give my respects to my Iriend Bucket, 
and say to him Jam anxious to learn how to 
feed Berkshires to profit. C, 


Pride goeth before destruction, anda haugh- 
ty spirit before a fall. 
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Plantation Economy. 


Mr. Camax:—It is probably known to you 
that I have been something of a correspondent 
for the SoutHerNn Cuttivator. Having made 
no communication for it the present year, you 
may perhaps conclude that I have lost my torm- 
er relish for its success; if so, let me say to you 
that l ain tar from that; so much so, that I felt 
mortified at the commencement of its third vo- 
lume, that I had such poor luck in getting my 
neighbors to subscribe ſor ii. I hope neither you 
or the publishers will despair of making the CuL- 
TIVATOR profitable to yourselves, as it must and 
will be both profitable and instructive to the 
greater part of its readers. 

li is known to you that we had an uncommon 
drouth through this section of country the last 
summer. The wheat crop was short, on ac- 
count of the worm and fly. The oat crop was 
uncouimonly short, on account ol a dry spring. 
The corn.crop is about two-thirds of an ave- 
rage one. The cotton crop from a hall to two- 
thirds, compared with last year’s crop. The 
potatoe crop is quite indifferent. The pea crop 
almost a complete failure. On the back of all 
this, the army worm, of a kind of caterpillar, 
took possession cf our fields and pastures about 
the first of September, and made a complete 
eweep of our grass. 

The above named circumstances have put us 
in a proper frame to study and practice econo- 
mv. I nov propose togive you and the readers 
of the Cu.tivaTor a sketch of ny management 
under present circumstances, having no doubt 
but | shall find such management and economy 
profitable in the most plentiful times. I have 
one of Mr. Rowe’s patent Crushers in opera- 
tion. Ihave corn ground with the shuck taken 
off for my pork hogs, and have a boiler made 
by the description given by Mr. A. Greene, of 
Greene county, in the first volume of the South- 
ern Cultivator, dated July 19th, 1843. There 
is some six or eight of those boilers in use in 
this neighborhood, which answer an excellent 
purpose for boiling food tor stock. Thebevefit 
arising from the use of these boilers, Salat 
as we are concerned, must be placed to the cre- 
dit of Mr. Greene, through the instrumentality 
of the Cuttivator, as we should have knuwn 
nothing of the value of so cheap an article bad 
the Col. Tt vAToR never been published. I have 
(alternately) boiled tor my hogs, collards, tur- 
nips, pumpkins, potatoesand artichokes, a cer- 
tain portion of corn and cob meal in every boil- 
ing, using salt freely. By the use of tour bu- 
Shels of this corn and cub meal added per day 
to the other articles above named, | find that 
forty-fuur hogs of good size are fattening very 
kindly. {have my corn ground with the shuck 
on tor my mules, horses and work sieers. 
The cobs from which the grain is taken for 
bread, we have ground and boiled for our milch 
cows. My males and horses are doing well on 
the kind of feed above spoken of. Iam of the 
opinion that my crusher will save me at least 
$100 in the wav of corn in twelve months. 

I planted about three fourths of an acre of ve. 
ry highly manured land, both last year and this, 
in a kind of corn called (about here) ‘lexan 
Corn, which afforded more teed for my stock 
than any five acres I had in common coin. We 
commenced feeding with it the first of August, 
by cutting down al the ground, filling up a large 
trough twice a day. It the mules leftany of 
the stalks, they were thrown out for the hogs, 
which seemed to delight in having them to 
chew on. When we first began to cut the corn 
a second crop came on in the way ol sprouts 
or suckers, which got to be some six feet high 
It grows as thick as a canebrake, has thick ain 
soft feeling fodder. The grain cones on the 
top of the stalks in a branch, which is excel- 
lent feed for fowls or any kind ot stock. Ihave 
had some of it ground and bolted, which flour 
makes tolerable good batter cakes or Ititiers. 

spoke of a large trough; let n.e describe 
one, as it is worth any planter’s auention: . 
is made with four pieces of hewn timber, any 
leng'h desired, 18 or 20 inches wide, 6 inches 


thick ; two blocks of asuitable size, say 6 feet 
long; the blocks are placed on the ground, two 
of the pieces laid on these blocks, the other two 
are setup, one on each side, and the whole 
clamped together. This is dune by boring four 
holes with a large auger, and puiting in a pin 
in each hole with a shoulder outside, one in 
each end of those blocks, and wedges drove to 
clamp the umbers which form the trough, 
which is done when the heads are pinned on. 
My trough is 20 feet long and has a shelter built 
over it. 

I forgot to name in its proper place that the 
kind of corn herein spoken of, remains green 
till frost, and continues to grow. We have cut 
the last of ours this week. It has been in this 
settlement for three years, I believe. ‘The seed 
was brought froin Alabama. 

Mr. Pitts, in his communication some time 
since on the subject of Berkshire Hogs, is con- 
sidered to be extravagant, though I haveto con- 
fess that there has been something of the multi- 
caulis about them wilh sume men, and that they 
‘are not what they have been cracked up to be. 
They are not the hogs for planters, especially 
those that do not allow more than a bushel of 
corn per day to something like a hundred head. 

I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 
Joun Farrar. 
Pulnam Co., Ga., Nov. 15, 1845. 
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Agricultural Mleetings. 

STATE AGHICULTUBAL 
REPORT 

Of the Commititgggn the Agriculture . 

The Committee on the Agriculture of 
gia, conscious of their inability to meet the ex- 
pectalions of the Association, will yet endeavor: 
to discharge the duty assigned them. For the 
purpose ot enabling them to do so, they have ad- 
dressed several scientific and practical agricul- 
turists: they have also consulted the pages of 
that valuable periodical, ‘ The Southern Culti- 
vator.” [Entertaining but little hope of present- 
ing new truths, tke Committee regret that they 
avill be Pompe to pass over many old ones 
that would be interesting. 

From one cr two ot the gentleinen addressed 
by them they have received communications: 
from one or two others they bad still hoped to 
receive them. The communication trom Mr. 
Jas Camak, is so pertinent and yet so concise, 
that it will be made the foundation of this re- 
port. From the communications of other gen- 
tlemen, had they been received, we might have 
derived aid by way of quotation or appendix. 
Mr. Camak reads— 
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“ Athens, Sept. 16, 1845. 

“Alr, Turner, Dear Sir: I have been prevent- 
ed by bad health from answering your letter of 
the 15th ult. until now. 

“ You ask for hints as tothe report of your 
Committee tothe Agricultural Association ot 
the State. I can only make suggestions as to 
the plan of your report. 

“t. Take a survey of the present condition ot 
the Agriculture of Georgia, and ol the practices 
which have led to it. 

“2. Show how we are to remedy the errors of 
the past and beiter our condition. 

“Among the causes which have brought 
Georgia to what she is, I wouid dwell emphati- 
cally on the partial action of the G» neral Go- 
vernment as one of the chief of these causes: 
taking care, however, not tu med ile with party 
politics, 

„% Among the remedies, I would insist on the 
Legislature enabling our State University to 
give a complete course of it struction in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Geol-gy. 

“You mav thus make a report that will com- 
mand attention, provided cotton don’t get up to 
ten cenis. If that takes place, everything like 
improvement stops at once, 

„Very truly, vours, James Camar.” 

Assuming these suggestions as the basis of 
our report, we will endeavor, 

1. To take a survey of the present condition 
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of the Agriculture ot Georgia, and ot the practi- 
ces which have led to it. 

The present condition of the Agricultare of 
Georgia; --who does not perceive that it is de- 
plorable indeed? Who is not pained with the 
view of the exhausted fields, the dilapidated 
houses, the decaved fences, the deserted farms, 
that so often present themselves? Who is not 
aware of the diminished products and profits of 
Agriculture, andthe embarrassments of Agri- 
culturists ? 

The practices which have led to these results 
are obvious. The unremitted euſtivation ofour 
fields, the neglect of a proper rotation of crops, 
the failure to restore fertilizing properties by 
means ot manure, the continual washings con- 
sequent upon injudicious methodsof cultivation, 
the neglect of judicious ditching and horizontal 
plowing—these are the practices; or causes, 
which have exhausted our fields, and impover— 
ished our farmers. Hence, decayed houses, 
deserted plantations, and depopulated neighbor- 
hoods. Hence, the pecuniary embarrassment 
of the agricultural commumiiy. 

But there are other causes of the evils of 
which we complain. Taking care notto med- 
die with party politics, we would,” as advised 
by Mr. Camak, “dwell emphatically on the 
partial action of the General Government, as one 
ofthe chief of these causes.” We do this the 
more readily, as we conceive, with him, that 
there is an immense difference between party 
polities and poiitical economy; and that, while 
weighty considerations require us to keep aloof 
from the former, the best interests of the com- 
munity require us to heed the lessons of the 
latter. g 

We turn, then, to the unequal action of the 
Genera. Government. Leaving out of view 
all mere party denunciation, let us candidly in- 
quire whether the action of the general agent 
has been impartial and equal, or impartial and 
unequal? Has it been equally serviceable to 
all the great interests, and all the various sec- 
tions of the country; or has it promoted the 
welfare of some al the expense of others? Has 
the General Government aflorded equal protec- 
uon and enconragement to all the great interests 
of the country—to East, West, North, South and 
Interior? Have taxes and duties been so levied 
as to bear equitably on all the various interests 
and sections? Have the revenues of the Go- 
vernment been expended with a single eye to 
the general good; or have sectional and partial 
considerations largely influenced pubiie exac- 
tions and public expenditures? Have tbe pvb- 
lie lands been managed fur the equal benent of 
all? 

The Commitee will not attempt to answer 
these questions; they will not attempt to occu- 
py the wide field betore them. The condition 
ol different segions. and difierent classes, will 
answerthese inquiries; the records of the coun- 
try will answer them; the recollections of our 
fellow-citizens will answer them. All know 
the eforis which have been made to sustain 
some of the great interests of the country; all 
know the favours which have been extended to 
the new States; all kaow the unequal expendi- 
tures of the publie money in different sec- 
tions; all know the difference in the actual 
condition of different sections of the country.-— 
Nor can a ditlerence in local situations, local 
institutions, and local habits, fully account for 
the prosperity whica is manitest in i e condition 
of some, and the adversity which is manifestin 
the condition of others The committee are 
constrained to insist on the partial, unequal and 
injurious action of the General Government as 
one of the chief causes of this state of things. 

We will now endeavor, 

2. To “show how we are to remedy the er- 
rora of the past, and better our condition.” 

The method is obvious, We must provide 
suitable accommodations for man and brute.— 
We must repair our fences, ditch and drain our 
lands, and restore our soil. Wemust cultivate 
habits of economy and industry. We must 
confine both the General and the State Govern- 
ment to tne judicious provisions of the State 


and Federal Constitutions, and tothe legitimate 
purposes of government. These truths require 
no proof, 

The errors of government, however, are not 


to be corrected by violent denunciation; they 


are more effectually prevented by temperate dis- 
cussion. 

To answer any valuable purpose at the pre- 
sent time, our habits of industry and economy 
must be of a very high character. 

Our soil is to be restored by a proper rotation 
of crops, an extensive applicalion of manure, a 


judicious use of the plow, and occasional rest. 


In a proper rotation of crops, the ground is 
left by each succeeding crop, either in a better 
cor.dition for the cultivation, or lor the produc- 
tion of its successor. 

The preparation of manure requires enclo- 
sures for different kinds of stock, the judicious 
arrangement ot stables, and the collection ofall 
those substances which may be elaborated into 
manure. Cornstalks are important for this use. 

The judicious use ol the plow, includes 
deep plowing, horizontal plowing, and sub- 
soiling. 

The importance of occasional rest to our lands 
will at once be admitted. 

Much valuable land may be reclaimed by 
draining. Much valuable soil may be retained 
by merely horizontal ditching and plowing. 

ft behooves us to begin to think of some sub- 
stitute forthe common rail fence; in some sec- 
tions rail timber is becoming scarce. An ade- 
quate substitute consists in twoditches of proper 
width and depth, with the dirt from them thrown 
into a hank between them, ot proper dimensions, 
surmounted by a straight fence of 4 or 5 rails 
height. Instead of rails, the bank might be 
surmounted by rocks of which there are con- 
siderable quantities on some plantations, Col. 
Moughton ot Jones county, has, it is believed, 
demonstrated the practicability ard utinty of 
the double ditch, and intermediate bank. 

Proper enclosures and shelters should, by all 
means, be provided for all kinds of stock. Both 
the humanity and the interest of the farmer is 
involved inthis matter. With the increased 
comfort of stock, their value is increased. ‘The 
additional quantity of manure saved by this 
course, would repay the trouble involved. It is 
clearly the interest and the duty of the la- mer to 
provide better for the neglected cow; and well 
was an agricultural meeting which took place in 
Milledgeville, in the early part of the year, call- 
ed upon in the public paners, to “heed the 
plaintive moanings of the neglected cow.” If 
it is both the duty and the interest of the tar ner 
to provide shelter for the brute, how much more 
is it his interest and duty to provide comfortable 
lodgings for the man ? If crops and stock suffer 
and waste forthe want of proper shelter, men 
sufler and die from the same cause, The la- 
borer as well as the master, impericusly re- 

uires suitable tood, clothing and lodging. 

But among the means of remedying past er- 
rors, and be'tering our condition, we would, by 
na means overlook Mr. Camak's suggestion 
concerning a recommerdation to the legisla- 
ture, to “enable our State University to give a 
complete course of instruction in Agricultural 
chemistry and geology.” It would be obvious- 
ly calculated to promote the interest of Agricul- 
ture, and is, we think, sanctioned by the exam- 
ple of several of the States. The plan of carry- 
ingagriculturalinsiruction intocommon schools 
by means of suitable school books, seems alto- 
gether feasible, 

Nor should we be deterred from any of these 
nlans by the common ohjection against “ Book 
Farming.” Our books and periodicals should 
contain practical knowledge, and then the ob- 
jection would not apply. There is no reason 
why practical knowledge mav not be imparted 
by books, in agriculture, as well asin medicine, 
mechanics, &e. 

Having said thus much in pursuance of the 
plan suggested by Mr. Camak, we pass from it 
with the remark, that as cotton has not advanced 
to “ten cents,“ we trust that some of our views 
may receive attention. 
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But in regard tothe more immediate wants 
of agriculture, we find in the Cultivator tor May, 
a tew remarks so appropriate that we must be 
allowed to copy them: 

“What we want now,” says the editor, “isa 
plain account of the experiments of men of plain 
common sense. There are now but few per- 
sons engaged in tilting the soil who do not be- 
lieve that all processes may be varied, with cer- 
tain benefit to the crop, and profit tothe owner: 
and thus believing, they are very apt to make 
experiments of some sort or other, and note the 
results. When they meet their neighbors on 
public occasions, these experiments and their 
results are the subject of conversation, unless 
party politics should happen to exclude every 
thing else. It would not be much trouble of a 
long winter night, or a rainy day, io write out 
an account of these experiments for publication 
in the Cultivator. Now, this is just what we 
want: that our planters should enlarge the 
sphere of their conversation, and besides talking 
with their immediate neighbors, shall talk 
through the pages of the Cultivator, with men 
engaged in the same pursuit. one hundred miles 
distant; that the planter on the Savannah river 
shall talk and compare notes with the planter 
on the Chattatioocnee, and he of the mountains 
with nim of the seacoast, without leaving their 
own firesides. But you say vou can’t write. 
You can talk though; and all you have to do is 
tu banish the idea, so prevalent, that when you 
take pen in hand, you must get on stilts and go 
hunting big words in the dictionary, wherewith 
to construct high suunding sentences; thusiry- 
ing to write ina style and manner altogether 
different from that you use when talkingto your 
neighbor. Banish this notion altogether. Take 
Aa pak and pul down on paper just what you 
would say to your neighbor, just as you would 
say it when speakinz of your experiments, and 
vou will then succeed to a ceriainty. [A prety 
good method, the committee would sav, for all 
writers and speakers.}] It there should be some 
errorsin spelling and grammar, never mind 
that; we will take care to have every thing 
right in that respect.” 

Thus tar the “Cultivator.” 

In addition tothe means indicated for correct- 
ing the errors of the past, and bettering our con- 
dition, others might be mentioned, and especial- 
ly a due diversity in the objects of agricultural 
Operations, a proper adjustinent of the claims 

fdifferentobjecis, and an extensive association 
of men engaged in agricultural pursuits. All 
other classes of men unite to promote their in- 
terests, why not agriculturisis? But itis time 
to draw to a close, and in doing so, we desire to 
present for consideration, the views of the Hon. 
Thomas Spalding, as contained in an extract 
from his letter, dated 

% SAPEL O IS AND, Sept. 2d, 1445. 

“ Under these circumstances, 1 must be short- 
erin my communication tu you than l other- 
wise should have been. 

“A National Agricultural Association at 
New-York, has associated my name among 
their consuliing members. In return for the 
compliment, I have promised at my leisure, to 
prepare a paper upon the agricultural capabili- 
ties of Georgia. And, in doing so, I have in- 
tended to divide tle State into three agricultu- 
ral zones: the first extending fromthe sea coast 
to the granite range at Augusta, Milledgeville, 
Macon and Columbus. This rezion is, in gene- 
ral, sandy, based upon clay, covered with pine 
or firtimber; adapted with the tidal range of 
waters, tothe production of rice, and of long 
stapled cotton; trom thence to the termination 
at the granite falls, to the production of short 
stapled cotton, and ils native growth, our pines, 
found no where growing so well in the United 
States but from North Carolina tothe Alabama 
river. And let no one undervalue this produc- 
tion; forthe pine clad hills of Sweden and of 
Norway have given more to their people and 
their government than the rich plains that bor- 
der the Danube andthe Vistula in Europe.— 
And this, too, will be the case in America when 
we shall be filled up with people. 
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“From the granite range to where the rivers 
again break from Athens across the country, 
is emphatically a farming country. I have 
known it tor fifty years: and in no country, in 
Europe or America, have I seen any region so 
admirably adapted to the production of wheat 
and bariey and roots of every variety. And 
they should ever go together; carrots and beets 
and turnips should precede the wheat crops, if 
great results are expected. Turnips are sup- 
posed to have given to England more than any 
Other plant that ever was introduced into it, 
and carrots and beets are still better. In this 
climate, these are all winter crops; they would 
be plucke! from the field to be ted to the stock; 
they would give great return in manure to the 
land, which, reposing during the summer, and 
free trom the action of the plow, would im- 
prove yearly in fertility, instead of being wasted 
away in a few years and destroyed by the corn 
culture. There are streams all around to 
manufacture your wheat, and wellled teams 
would cart their products to a shipping point 
upon their rivers, instead of being dependent 
upon monopolizing associations, 

“The red lands of Georgia resemble, in every 
point, the red lands ot Morocco, in Aftica; the 
climate is precisely the same; and John Gray 
Jackson, who residei at Mogadore, as Consul 
General, for twelve vears, says, thata crop of 
What would feed the entire people for seven 
years; but the goverument of Morocco does 
not permit exportation, except asa special fa- 
vor; and thousands and tens of thousands of 
acres, when there is a good season, are left un- 
reaped upon the fields. 

‘Our third zone, ex'ending from Franklin 
county tothe line, is, in all points, the finest 
grazing country in America, and should be 
covered with flocks and herds. The hills are 
sufficiently elevated to be verdant at all seasons; 
the vallies are sufficiently moist and fertile to 
give maize or corn crops, ana hay to winter 
stock of every kind, and lucerne should be cul- 
tivated in every valley. 

„Arthur Young found that in the vicinity ot 
Barcelona, lucerne cultivaied in the valley 
lands, gave forty tons to the acre, of rich food, 
in five cuttings. And the climate of Barcelona 
and the soils of their 7allies greatly resemble 
the climate and soil of our Cherokee country. 

“In closing my observations upon this zune, 
I cannot hesitate to say, thatthe Stale, or our 
friend, Col. Cartier, or some other peison that 
could afford to do so, should expend $1,000 in 
procuring from Liverpool, where they can be 

rocured, ten Alpaca or Peruvian sheep.— 
They have done well in England in a quarter 
where the mountains are about the same ele- 
vation of the Cherokee mountains. Their 
fleeces have been improved in qualitv and 
increased in weight, and the Earl ot Derby 
in Lancashire has multiplied them, An ap- 
plication, either bv the Legislature, or by a 
respectable individual, transmitted tbrough the 
medium of our present minister, Lewis Mc- 
Lane, would, no doubt, procure them at iwen- 
ty pounds sterling a head. Or they might 
be procured ata much lower rate, by an ap- 
plication, on the part of the Legislatare, to 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Bancroft, from 
Peru direct, by our returning ships of war. 

“To culuvating wheat we should abandon the 
dirty little white wheat and return to the yellow 
lammas, which grew forty and filty vears ago 
well in the upper country, and gave wheat that 
weighed seventy ponnds to the bushel. We 
should sow our wheat crop inthe last of Sep- 
tember, as Dr. Pallas savs they are obliged to 
do inthe Cromite, to guard against rust; and 
we should, if we sow broad-cast, sow four 
bushels to the acre, as they do in England.“ 

Although the letters from Mr. Camak and 
Mr. Spalding were not intended for publication, 
vet we are confident they will excuse the use we 
have made of their communicaticns. We re- 
gret that we have not received other interesting 
communications from gentlemen from whom 
we hoped to receive them. 


Nov. 10, 1815. WN. Torner, Chairman. 


Monthly Calendar. 


Altered from the Amer.cun Agricuiturist’s Almanac for 
1511, aud urranged to suit the Southern Stulcs. 


CALENDAR FUR JANUARY. 


(The folowing brief hintsio the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will be found toapply not only to the month 
under which they are arranged, but, owing lo diversity 
of seasons, climate and souls, they may trequently an- 
swer for other months This precaution the considet- 
ale agricuiturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases Where his judgment and experience may dictate.) 

The first and most important thing that de- 
mands allention is the care of the stock. All 
the cattle, horses, and swine should be housed 
at night and during storms, and the sheep, though 
usually considered a more hardy animal and 
better adapted tu exposure and inclemency, will 
yield more wool, and consume less hay, and be 
less subject to disease, if furnished with snug 
shelter at night, andsluring the coldest weather. 
They require a free ventilation of their sheds, 
which all stables should also have. But this 
does not imply that they should be so open to 
the rude winds, that a good sized calf can jump 
through the sides of the buildings anywhere. 
They may be close and warm, but not filthy, 
damp and unwhclesome; on the contrary, they 
should be kept ciean and at all times well aired. 
It todder is short with vou, bethe more eco- 
nomical with it, not by starv.ng your cattle, but 
by taking more care that none ol it be wasted. 
There is great saving in cutting fodder, which 
should always be done, when the price of labor 
is not too high in proportion to its value. 
Where this is practised, cattle eat all the hay 
clean; and straw and corn-stalks, when cut up 
fine, with the addition of some liebt grain or 
roots, will keep stock well through the winter, if 
properly housed. Sheep should never be suf- 
fered to run under the hay-inow or stack, as the 
seeds and parts of the hav sitt into the wool, and 
diminish its value materially. Water should, 
it possible, be supplied in the farm-yard, and 
wherever practicable, Iroma living spring, or 
running stream. This gives fresh, sweet water, 
and by having a supply always athand, animals 
never drink to excess or overload their stomachs 

ith cold water, which often produces eramp or 
cholic. H the haulin? is guod, or the ground 
well frozen, all the transpormation for the year 
that can possibly be done, should be attended to. 
All the wood required for the vear may now be 
drawn. This onght to have been cut in the pre- 
ceding autumn or summer, as it is more solid 
and durable cut at that time, and it has moreover 
an opportunity to get well dried. The logs 
should be drawn to the saw-mill, by which a 
supply ot boards and titnber can be in rea liness 
tor future use. All the products remaining on 
hand, should be taken to market, if the prices 
are favorable. Heaps of manure may be re- 
moved to the fields where wanted. Peat and 
swamp muck, if before thrown into heaps and 
drained, may be hauled home, or into the fields 
where they are to be used. [HI manure can be 
had of any one unwise enough to part with it, 
let it now be drawn home and stored, and not al- 
lowed to ferment unless well covered with earth 
and gypsum, to abserb the gases that wontd oth- 
erwise escape. During the winter months, all 
the toois should be put in order, and any old diti- 
culties remedied, and new improvements added 
to them. ‘Phe children should all be at school, 
and their studies well looked after. ‘Their head- 
work in winter, is of more conseqnence than 
their hand-work in summer; and yon cannot ex- 
pect to make god or efficient men and women 
outof ignoramnses. Let the grown folks look 
well to the manner of spending their own long 
winter evenings. Especially, see to it, that you 
carefully look over vour agricultural books and 
periodicals, read attentively all they contain re- 
lative to your own business, and note carefully 
how far your own experience correspcnds with, 
or differs from, the information there detailed. H 
you have any valuable facts to add to the gene- 
ral stock of knowledge, prepare and send them 
for publication, asa partial return for the ad- 
vantage you have received from others on sitni- 
lar subjects, 


linprove all the clear frosty weather this 
month to break out hemp. Have a care of the 
tobacco, and if the weather be open, continue 
plowing. 

Kitchen Garden. — Hot beds should now be 
made by those desirous ol having very early 
vegetables. This may be done with a layer uf 
horse manure two feet deep, well settled to- 
gether, over which place a few inches of garden 
mould, intermixed with sand, unless there is 
enough inthe soil. Around this is placed a 
frame to keep the manure and soil in their place, 
and over it glass trames inclining about 25 deg. 
toward the south. The seeds of all such veze- 
tables as are required tor early ase, may then be 
sown, such as cabbages, cauliflowers, radishes, 
lettuce, tomatoes, &. The surface should be 
kept sufficiently moist, and during the middle of 
the day in very warm weather, the glass may be 
withdrawn so as to let the sun in apon the plants. 
As much air should be adinitted as can sately 
be done without injury to the plant trom redu- 
cing the temperature too greatly, as the growing 
vegetables soon change the air aud render it un- 
ft tor nutrition. A great many hule comforts 


may ve procured by some attention to a hot bed; 


and if you live near a market, enough may be 
sold from your early vegetables to remunerate 
you for all trouble and expense thrice over If 
the ground is frozen, continue preparing’ fer 
spring, as directed in December. 

Fruit Garden and Orehurd.— Examine your 
ereharcs and cut off all dead limbs close to their 
trunks or branches; scrape off the moss, &e. 
General pruning should be left until summer. 

Four Gararn art Pl asuve Grounds,—The 
directions of December will also apply to this 
month. At your leisure bours prepare labels 
lor flowers next season, and get everything in 
order for the work in the spring. 

Plantation.—Let ii be remembered that the 
florist, the gardener, and the agricultitrist, have 
no remission from labor; for there is something 
to be done in every week in the year—something 
to attend to, which will add to wealth, amuse 
and instruct the mind, interest the imagination, 
and benefit the general tone of mental and phy- 
sical health, 

„ Persevere against discouracement—keep 
your temper—emplov leisure in siudy, and al- 
ways have some work on hand—be punctual 
and methodical in business, and never procras- 
tinate--never be in a hurry—preserve selr-pos. 
session. and not be taikeg into conviction—rise 
early and be an economistof the time —-Maintain 
digaily without the appearance ol priae— man- 
ner is something with everyoody, and every- 
thing with some—be guarded in disccurse, at- 
tentive and slow to speak—never acquiesce in 
immoral or pernicions opinions be nut forward 
to assizn reasons to those wie bave no right to 
ask—think nothing in conduct nnimportant and 
indiflerent—rather set than follow example— 
practice strict temperance, and in all your trans- 
actions remember the final account.” 

In the early part of this month, if it has not 
been dene in December, select a spot of ground, 
prepare the necessary beds, and sow your tobae— 
co seed, Make the beds, it possible, on land 
newly cleared, or, at all events, on dand which 
has not been seeded with grass. Ereak up the 
ground properly, grub ap the smail stumps, dig 
out the roots, and carefully remove them with 
the hand. Make the beds from three to four 
inches high, of a reasonable length, and from 
three to three and a half feet broad, so as to en- 
able the fingers, at arm's Jength, to weed out the 
tender plants from both sides of the bed. Be- 
fore the seed is sown, take some diy trash, and 
burn it off upon the beds, to d Sroy insects and 
grass seeds. Take one ounce of tubacco seed, 
mix it with a quart of dry ashes, so as to sepa- 
rate jitas much as possible, and sow it broad- 
cast. After it has been thus sown, slightly rake 
the surface, tread it down with your whole 
weight, thatthe ground may at once closely al- 
here to the seed; and sprinkle with rain or river 
water, Should the bels becune dry, from 
blighting winds or other causes, watering should 
b? constantly repeated until the young plants 
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are large enough to set eut. Keep the surface 
of the beds in a moist state, well stirred, and the 
planis clear of weeds. 

Finish planting sugar-cane, if the season re- 
quires it, covering thecanesto the depth of 
about three inches. Do not grind the cane any 
faster than it matures, for the sake of finishing 
your harvest. When the cuticle of the cane be- 
comes dry, smooth and britile, the pith grayish 
appro.chiog to brawn, the juice sweet and 
glutinous, and whea cat crosswise with a sharo 
knife without appearinz soft and moist lige a 
turnip, then itis in a fil state to cut. 

Plant all kinds of evergreens, either froin slips 
Grroos Sow peas and beans, summer cab 
bage, and parsely. Sow spinach for seed in a 
bed of rich mould. Set out your artichokes, 
which will bear in the fall. Transplant rose- 
bushes, all kinds of tfowering shrubs, and trees 
for fruit and ornament, except the orange tribe, 
which should not be removed before spring. 
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Agricultural Meetings. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Report of the Committee on Grain. 


The Committee appointed to report on Grain, 
have had the subject under consideration, but 
are at some loss whether the report was intend- 
ed by the Society to be of a statistical character, 
or to reter more particularly to the value and 
variety of the various grain crops of the State, 
and the relative proportion they bear to eachother 
in value. The latter is forced on your Com- 
mittee from the fact, that Georgia has no statis- 
tics by which the amount ofthe various grain 
crops could be ascertained—the Legislature not 
deeming such slalislics worthy their allention in 
taking the census of the Sate. Under this view 
of the subject, your Committee will proceed to 
lay before you such opinions as may suggest 
themselves from their experience and observa- 
tion, aud facts within their reach. 


The principal grain crop ot the State is corn; 
next in importance, is wheat; then follows vats, 
rye and barley—the two latter ot which are very 
limitedly cultivated. 

Corn is the principal grain crop not only for 
bread, but for raising and sustaining our stock 
and fattening our pork; and if by drought, or 
any other cause, it partially fails, a panic is felt 
throughout the country; when it more attention 
was paid to the other grain crops, in such a case 
of failure we might have substitutes nearty, il 
not quite equal, io corn. The custom of the 
country has contributed much to this mischiet, 
and the olject of your Committee will be to 
sugzest, betore they close this report, at least a 
partial remedy. 

It is obvious that Georgia does not raise a 
sufficient supply of grain for her purposes; and 
the fact is fully proven by the large importa- 
tions of flour, pork, horses and mules every 
year made into the State. But your Commit- 
tee doubts whether the amount of corn now 
raised on the average, would not be sufficient 
for all the wants of the State, if it received the 
necessary aid by the increased culture of wheat, 
oats, rve and barley, and at a less costto the 
farmer than if the whole supply was made up 
of corn. Again—your Committeecare of opi- 
nion that 25 per cent. more of corn might be 
raised with the same laborthan is raised, by an 
improved method of culture, on the same land, 
which would make a vast difference in the re- 
sults of the State. 

When Georgia was first settled, the circum- 
stances that surrounded the inhabitants neces- 
sarily induced a slovenly culture, but the virgin 
and fertile condition of the sail bountifully re- 
paid the labors of the husband nan. This slo- 
venly custom grew up with, and was imbibed 
by the succeeding generation, and 80 strong 
are old prejudices that you find it exceedingly 
difficult to make a man that is over forty years 
old, believe that any o.her plan is better ihan 
his father’s. 

Men seein to torget that the earth has been 
shorn of her virgin fertility by the withering 
haod of time under the scourgings of the kill 
and cripple system that she, like animals, 
must have the necessary amount of food to en- 
able her to makea yearly return equivalent to 
what she did when young, healthy, vigorous 
and strong. Place her back where she was in 


her virgin days, and then call on her with an 
improved system of culture and she will re- 
spond in a precise ratio to the science aad skill 
applied. Although she now seems to be worn 
out and exhausted with old age, and fit only to 
be abandoned to the miserable fate of raising 
broomsedge and old field pines, you have but to 
(eed her plentifully and she will again rise in 
her native majesty and fillto overflowing the 
lap of these who tbus act in accordance with 
the laws of nature. But to the subject, taking 
it for granted that the deficiency in the average 
corn crop might be supplied ata less cost by 
increasing the crop of wheat, oats rye and bar- 
ley, and that 25 per cent. more of corn night be 
raised by improved cultivation, yet we are left 
to conjecture what increase in the grain crop 
would be sufficient to enable Georgia to be per- 
fectly independent of other States tur hose sup- 
plies which she would have il she raised an 
abundance of grain. 

Corn, the grain relied on in ihe State for 
bread, has become a less certain crop than for- 
meriv, being more liable to be cut off by drowght 
and bad culture in consequence of the exhaust- 
ed state of the soil, and is also prejudiced in its 
cullure by the great staple of the cuuntry, 
which not uofrequentlv causes it to bring a price 
far above its true value, compared with the sta- 
ple article. The labor necessary to produce the 
cotton to purchase corn, if applied directly to 
the culture of corn, would produce more coin 
than the money arising from the coton would 
purchase. 

[t is therefore clear that so indispensable an 
article should have applied to its culture the ne- 
cessary mount of labor to secure a till supply 
fur all the purposes for which 
then tbe balance may be salely applied to cot- 
ton. 

Every farmer knows, without a sufficient 
supply of corn his stock must decrease in value, 
and the necessary consequence is, that a portion 
u! the money received for this cotton must go to 


supply the deficiency created by the want of 


corn. 

Your Committee therefore consider corn of 
the first and greatest importance of the various 
grains of the South, and would recommend an 
extension and improvement in iis culture. Al- 
though your Committee are not resisicted in 
their report, agreeable to the words of the reso- 
lution directing their appointment, it might be 
considered as travelling out of their limits to 
speak of the best method of preparing the land 
for the culture of corn, therefore they will sim- 
piv suggest to their brethren the importance ol 
thorough preparation and culture, with a libe- al 
use of manure. 


Next in order is wheat; and in the opinion ot 
vour Committee, of quite as much importance 
as the corn erop in its place, having eniered 
much more largely than formerly in forming 
the principal bread of a large portion of the in- 
habitants, and especially when we consider its 
entire adaptation to alt the various uses made 
of the Indian corn, even the fattening of stock. 

It is upfortunate that this crop is held in such 
low repute by our farmers in consequence ot 
the alleged uncertainty, and interfering withthe 
cotton crop both inthe time of its sowing and 
harvesting. It is true that the time for the sow- 
ing of wheat happens atan importanttime for 
nicking cotton, and the harvesting at an equally 
important time fur working the cotton, but your 


it is used, and 


this country is radically wrong,—t 
they run the risk of being hooted for their sug- 


Committee will not admit that it is a more un- 
certain cropthan either of the grain crops rais- 
ed inthe State. True, itis attacked by rust, 
sinut or blast, and the yield not unfrequently a 
very poor one; but when yon trace the causes, 
they may, in ahnost every instance, be account- 
ed fur. Your Committee hesitate not to say 
from experience, that success may be as cer- 
tainly calculated on in wheat as in the corn crop, 
the necessary pains being taken in selecting the 
seed, the preparation of the land, and the pul- 
ting in of the grain, reference beirg had also to 
the time of sowing, which should, in every ir- 
stance, be early in the season for the variety 
sown. The rusl which has never yet been sat- 
istactorily accounted tor—consequently no re- 
medy has been prescribed—in every case has 
been escaped by wheat that ripens very early; 
therelore, let the cause be what it may, you have 
only to select the early varieties, and sow early 
for the particular variety, and you escape the 
rust. The cause for the blast or smut bas, by 
the light of scientific research, been discovered 
to be a fungus formed on the seed, which ger- 
minates and communicates through the grow- 
ing stalk io the grain and rots it in the milky 
state. For this disease a remedy has been dis- 
covered which has proved effectual, viz: soak- 
ing the seed froin twelve to sixteen hoursin a 
strong decoction of blue-stone and liming it 


just before sowing. If your Committee are cor- 


rect, of which they have no doubt trom expe- 
rience, two of the ubjections that were consid- 
ered formidable and insurmountable are over- 
come. The third objection, that of a poor yield, 
can as easily be disposed ot, for no man calcu- 
lates on a full crop of corn when he half pre- 
pares and half cultivates the land; and for the 
same reason he should not calculate to make a 
crop of wheat with a scratching for a plowing, 
and only one at that, which practice, is too fre- 
quent in this countiy. Your Committee are of 
opinion thatthe method of sowing wheat in 

Fough aware 


gestion of a better method, because of its inno- 
vation on the longestablished custom af plow- 


ing it in, and that many contend the failures aie 
owing to its not having been plowed in decp 


enough. Notwithstanding, they are of opinion 


from experience and observation as well as 
good reasoning, that neither wheat nor any other 
small grain should be plowed in. 


They would suggest as the best method, a 
thorough preparation of ihe soil by deep plaw- 
ing and thorough pulverization; the wheats own 
on the land thus prepared, harrowed in and fal- 
lowed by a roller to mash the clods and com- 
press the surface, that germination may take 
place at once, and a vigorous and bealhy 
growth be promoted inthe plant thereby. It is 
obvious to every thinking mind, that wheat, 
oats, rye and barley, are all surface plante; that 
they do not send their roots deep into the earth, 
like many of the other plants, and as a proof of 
the fact, a grain of wheat that germinates at 
the depth of three inches will havea hard strug- 
gle to get through the earth, and when it does, 
it will remain a weak and sickly plant until the 
lateral roots are thrown out from the first joint 
near the surface, within the Influence of atmos- 
pheric air, and the genial influence of the sun's 
rays; then it changes its appearance and puts 
forth its foliage with more vigor. It is, howev- 
er, not unfrequent toran unhealthy condition to 
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be imparted to the plant, because of the long 
and lingering existence it had to undergo be- 
fore it could reach that point which was favora- 
ble for it, and which nature intended for it. 
None of these difficulties happen to wheat sown 
on a well pulverized surface, harrowed ana rol- 
led, because it is immediately within the reach 
of the atmospheric air and the sun’s rays, and 
having the earth compressed about it by the rol- 
ler, germination takes place at once, anda 
healthy plant springs up and grows vigorously, 
because it is just in the element that nature in- 
tended it for; its position in every respect being 
favorable, the young roots runout vigorously in 
search of food for the support of the plant, and 
necessarily, a heaithy and vigorous plant is the 
result, by which the chances are greatly incieas- 
ed for a favorable result in the crop. 

Your Committee are therefore of opinion, 
that the wheat crop is quile as certain as corn, 
and for the labor necessary to raise and save 
the two crops, decidedly a cheaper crop to the 
farmer, and that its yield per acre, though not 
so many bushels, when you compare the labor 
and the value of the two grains, is fully com- 
pensated for. It is true that the saving and har- 
vesting of a wheat crop is very much inthe way 
of the cotton crop, and so is the corn crop, and 
many other things that are absolutely necessary 
which contribute to the happiness and comfort 
of a people; and if the cotton was made to yield 
to these very necessary things, we would not 
haye to complain of the low price it bears, and 
the scarcity of corn, wheat and pork in the land. 
Your Committee would therefore urge the ne- 
cessity of increasing the quantity of wheat, not 
ogly because it enters largely into the bread 
stuff of the country, and is a cheap crop and 
equally certain as corn, but because in a year 
like the present, when the earth has been parcb- 
ed with drought, and the usual supply of corn 
failed to be raised, it comes in asa most valua- 
ble substitute. And last, though not least, to 
keep our money at home paid out yearly for the 
article of flour that we can raise cheaper than 
to purchase it. 

Next in order is oats; and your Commitee 
regret that this crop is not so extensively raised 
asin former years. The reason alleged is the 
uncertainty of the crop ard its exhausting qual- 
ity to tHe land. It is admitted that the oat crop 
sown in the spring is precarious, because of 
drought in the spring which frequently occurs, 
and when sown at that time, may bea greater 
exhauster than other small grain crops; but they 
have not seen the evidenres of its exhausting 
quality, neither are they willing to admit either 
of the objections as well founded, if the crop is 
sown at the proper time and in the proper way. 
Althongh it is considered a spring grain, there 
are several varieties that stand the winter well, 
and even the little black oat, the tenderest ot 
them all, will, nine years out of ten, go through 
our winters unhurt. The experience of your 
Committee is, that oats sown from the 15th of 
November to the Ist of January, nine years out 
of ten, go through the winter unhurt, is very 
slightly affected by the spring droughts, and 
most generally makes a fair crop for the land, 
and if the winter and spring are favorable, a 
very abundant one. Theretore, taking the ca- 
sualties of the fall*sowing, and then of the 
spring, and the difference of the productin favor 
of the fall sowing, and the average is greatly in 
favor of the fall sowing. 


Your Committee have no facts at hand by 
which they can show that the crop of oats sown 
in the fall does not exhaust Jand as muchas 
those sown in the spring, but from the greater 
length of time that the one has to grow and ma- 
tare than the other, the fall proparation of the 
land for the reception of seed, thereby admitting 
the gasses of the fall and winter months, forces 
on us the conclusion, thatthe tall crop is not as 
great an exhauster as the spring; and from ac- 
tual experience they can state that the chances 
Jor quantity is fifty per cent. in favor of the fall. 
Admitting then, only for the sake of argument, 
that the crop is an exhausting one, the question 
to be determined is, whether the exhaustion of 
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the land is equivalent to the crop, and whether 
the land is nut more restored trom the crop of 
weeds thal spring up after the crop of oats is 
taken off, and the preventing of the washing ol 
the land through the summer months, than it 
would be if a crop of corn had been grown on it. 

This position none, we think, will doubt.— 
Then, if we are correct, that oats sown in the 
fali do not exhaust the land equal tu a coin crop 
—that the crop sown at that time succeeds well, 
nine times out of ten—that the crop is much 
less expensive to the tarmer than corn—that it 
is capital food for horses, mules and cattle, and 
affords good gleaning to the farm stock atter the 
crop is taken from the field—that it materially 
aids a short crop of corn in the way of fond for 
horses and mules while engaged in the culture 
of the crop, are facts which your Committee 
deem sufficiently established. ‘Thereture, they 
can see no good reason why this particular crop 
should not be extended, that in the event ol a 
short crop of corn, help may beat hand. 

Rye, the next grain in order, is very limitedly 
grown in the State, and so far as your Commit- 
tee are informed, less now than in years past. 
We are aware that this grain is considered of 
great value in some countries as food for horses, 
as being better adapted to their healih and vigor 
than corn; that horses fed on this grain, by cut- 
ting the straw and sprinkling the ground rye 
meal over il, are capable of performing better ser- 
vice, and far less subject to the various diseases 
common to them when fed on corn. It is known 
to your Committee to be a hardy grain, grows 
well on their land, and is well adapted to win- 
ter grazing for mares and colts, cattle, sheep, 
and sows ard pigs; and if vour Committee are 
correctly informed relative to its quality as food 
lor horses, they cannot too strongly recommend 
it to the notice of farmers, especially when they 
take into the aceount its adaptation to, and lux- 
uriant growth on poor land, and the great re- 
turn that it makes to the land, in straw and 
stubble. 

Last, though not least, is barley. YourCom- 
mittee have very little hope of being able to ar- 
rest the attention of farmers, and place this im- 
portant grain before them in such a light as uts 
merits will Justily. For grazing, nothing is its 
equal; all animals are fond of it, from the horse 
down to the hog; fur soiling purposes it has no 
superior; when the grain is formed and the 
straw hegins to yellow, it isnot equalled as food 
tor horses; and when ripe and the grain thresh- 
ed out, it stands unrivailed as tood for horses, 
giving them a finer and more glossy coat than 
any other grain, and as for production per acre, 
no grain equals it, save corn. It may be &b- 
jected to, on the ground that it requires very rich 
land to produce it profitably, ei her for er:zing 
or quantity, Which objection is valid; but your 
Committee contend that any farmer can afford 
to make land rich when h- can have an assu- 
rance of raising seventy-five to one hundred 
bushels of good grain from one acre that he 
makes rich and sows in barley, as one of your 
Committee has fully proven, aside from the ad- 
vantage that he will receive by winter grazing 
from the same land. Your Committee there- 
fore cannot too highly recommend it to the at- 
tention of farmers. 

[Javing gone througt with what your Com- 
mittee intended on each of the particular grain 
crops of the State, they weuld again remark, 
that corn is very properly considered the most 
important grain. Notwithstanding, it more ime 
portance was attached tothe other grains, so 
that corn would not have to be resorted to as 
the food for men and animals so entitely as it 
is, all may be supplied ata cheaper rate, for no 
one will contend that it costs as much labor to 
raise a bushel of wheat or oats as it does corn; 
and as for barley, there is no comparison.. As 
for the casualties attending the various gram 
crops, your Committee consider them about 
equal, and are of opinion thatthe cause of fail- 
ure is more frequently the fault of the operator 
or manager than otherwise. 


Your Committee, in conclusion, rezret that 
Georg ia has no statistics hy which they can ar- 
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rive at anything like the yearly deficiency of the 
grain crop in the State, thereture they can only 
assume as the probable deficiency, the amount 
that the money expended for flour, pork, mules 
and horses, would purchase in grain, taking it 
for g antel that said amount, if applied to the 
resting of those things, would be fully adequate 
tosupply the deficiency. What amount this 
would decrease the cotton crop is impossible to 
tell unless we knew the amount exrended, but 
certain it is, thatthe amount would be sufti- 
ciently great if extended to all the cotton grow- 
ing region, to so diminish the quantity as ma- 
terially to affect the price. Although Georgia 
cannot expect to exert such influence as to effect 
anything bevond yer own border, save by ex- 
ample, may she not materially benefit herself 
by adopting such a policy as will raise herown 
consumptions in those articles which she has 
been in the habit of purchasing from other 
States In the opinion of your Committee, she 
can, and the principle will not only hold good 
in a State, but in an individual. For which 
Opinion, they offer but one simple and plain 
reason, viz: he who makes everything he con- 
sumes, and sells all that he has to spare, never 
tails to be prosperous. Respectfully submitted, 
S. HARDWICk, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Stock. 

The Committee appointed by the Agricultu— 
ral Association of Georgia, to which was re- 
ferred the subject “what kind of plantation 
stock would be most conducive to the interest of 
Geurgians to cultivate, and the best mode of 
improving the same,” have had the same under 
consideration, and beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing as their report: 

lt cannot be expected that the report willcon- 
tain much valuable information, when it is con- 
sidered that the quality of farm or plantation 
stock has heretolore depended entirely on indi- 
vidual judgment—or it may be, caprice of the 
farmer or planter. There have been few pub- 
lic exhibitions of stock by whick comparative 
values might be determined, and the Committee, 
thus confined to the immediate range of neigh- 
borhood observation, are not qualified to make 
an enlightened report on tbe varieties of planta. 
tion stock which are to be found in ditferent 
parts of the State. The Committee in this re- 
port, have confined their observations to six 
kinds of stock, which they believe the most 
common, and certainly the most valuable. And 
contrary to the general opinion in regard to va- 
lue, they begin with 

The Cow—which they consider as of supe- 
rior importance to the horse. This humble 
beast, (the cow,) which contributes so largely 
to the comforts and necessitiesof civilized man, 
in its wild or native slate, seems to h: ve a wide 
range of existence. Some one ot the eight va- 
rieties has been found in the frezen regions of 
the North, as well as the tropical regions of In- 
dia, America and Africa; and thus it appears 
thatthe genus Bos, (or Ox,) stretches across all 
climates, and with an exception or two, is redu- 
ced to universal slavery or domestication, 

Of the Horse.—This noble animal. so called, 
probably, from his qualities—so befitting war, 
and which is in truth sagacious and generous, 
is admitted universally to be native in Asia, 
somewhere about Lake Aral and the Caspian 
Sea; he is found there now in the wild state, 
and especially in the desert regions of Tartary, 
also in the extensive uncultivated partsef South 
America—the latter are no doubt descendants of 
the Andalusian horses used by the Spaniards 
in the conquest of that country. ‘The wild 
horses of Tartary and Sonth America are said 
to have larger heads, longer ears, longer and 
thicker legs proportionally, coarse wavy hair, 
and in South America of diminished size, Com- 
pared with the original Andalnsian, There 
are no black or pied horses in Tartury, and in 
South America the number of chesnut hays are 
abat 90 per cent.—scarcelya black in 2,000, and 
few ofany other caler; it is theretore believed 
that chesinut bay is the natural color, and here it 
may be stated as a remarkable fact, that the wild 
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horse of Asia can never be tamed if not captur- 
ed when young, and thatthe same animal io 
South America, at any age, surrenders hiinself 
in a few days to his captor and is domesticated. 
It is believed that in regard to the South Aine- 
rican, the animal has not yet lost the effect of 
his early civilization, (if the word may. be al- 
luwed.) 

The Ass. — The native country of this ani- 
mal is the same as the horse, but while the lat- 
ler extends as far north as 56 degrees ot lati- 
tude, the former does rot voluntarily pass the 
45th degree, but descends south to the Persian 
Gulf and the southern extremity of Hindostan; 
he is theretore fitted by nature to warm lati- 
tudes. The ancients were well acquainted 
with him, and valued him as well for bis grave 
good nature as his strength, and for his easy 
means of subsistence. Job says of him— 
“whose house | have made the wilderness, and 
the barren land his dwelling, the range of the 
mountains is his pasture, and he seeketh alter 
every green thing.” 

The Hog.—The wild boar from which our 
domestic breed is supposed to bederived, occurs 
in many parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, in 
the South Sea Islands and in the Chinese do- 
minions, but is not a native of America. Ina 
wild state he is exceedingly fierce and savage. 
It isdeemed needless to descant on the value of 
this animal, which, notwithstanding his un- 
couth appearance and filthy habits, constitutes 
in his improved and domestic state, one of our 
most valuable quadrupeds. The fecundity of 
the race—the omnivorous character of his food 
—readiness with which he takes on fat, and the 
delicacy and healthiness of his flesh, are every- 
where highly valued. 

The Sheep.—TVhis valuable animal, like the 
cow, is found in its native wildness in both the 
old and new world—and in both, in that state, 
was rather a hairy than a woolly animal. It 
may be remarked of this creature, that he is re- 
corded as the first who owned the dominion of 
man—“and Abel was a keeper of sheep, and 
Cain wasa tiller of the ground.” The genile- 
ness ol his temper, the excellence ot his flesh 
tor icod, and above all, the abundance and 
warmth of his fleece, make him to man of ines- 
timable, almost indispensible value. The va- 
rieties are numerous, adapted to eve.y climate, 
and the wonder seems to be that su tittle atten- 
tion is now bestowed on hiin by the people -of 
Georgia. One ot the Committee has a speci- 
men of the fine wool used at Lowell tor broad- 
cloth, and another of wool raised in the pine 
woods of Sumter; the last is considered by ma- 
ny asthe finest. How easy to multiply in our 
fine climate this valuable animal, which, most 
ot the year, would require no other care but to 
be protected from worthless curs, 

This short and imperfect history of the ani- 
mals trom which our domestic breeds have ori- 
ginated, is not deemed by the Committee of any 
value except to show the effect of domestication 
and the modifving and meliorating influence 
produced by the hand of man. The tame ani- 
mal isa very different being from the wild, not 
only in the perfection of his torm and his size, 
but still more remarkable in his temper and 
dispesition. It may be said without violence to 
language, that the savage has been civilized. 
The animals of the cow kind in their native 
state, are fierce and dangerous, and ready for 
battle; the horse of indomitable temper and vis 
cious; the hcg noi less wild and ferocious than 
the wolf; the sheep inhabiting mountain re- 
gions, fleet and timid, and covered with hair in- 
stead of wool. The great difference in the ori- 
ginal and the domesticated animal, is to be at- 
tributed to the skill and care which have been 
bestowed on them by man in selecting and pre- 
serving the most perlect specimens, by crossing 
the different varieties, and by food and shelter. 
To illustrate this, let a comparison be made be- 
tween the wild horse of Asia, or mustang of 
South America, and the thorough bred British 
races. Compare the buffalo, the wild animals 
of India or Europe, of the ox kind, with the 
Durhams, or Herefords, or Devons of England 


‘Observe the difference between the wild boar, 


wherever found, and the fat, good natured Berk- 
shire. And finally, compare the hairy sheep of 
the mountains with the merinos of Spain. It 
would seem therefore clear that the best mode of 
improving the breed of the stuck of Georgia, 
would be to pursue the same system which has 
been pursued by all enlightened nations, and 
which have produced such remarkable results. 
This system is careful breeding, good and plen- 
tiful food. This will be done by the Georgians 
when they get willing to make less cotton and 
more grain and giass. 

The animal that remains to be spoken of, 


(and none is more worthy,) is 


The Mule.— He is seldom found in a state of 
nature, and it has been supposed by some to be 
a violation of the laws uf nature to produce 
him. This however, is a mistake; for we find 
it written— and these “are the children of Zi- 
beon, both Ajahand Anak; this was that Anak 
that tound the mules in the wilderness as he fed 
the asses of Zibeon his father.“ The Commit- 
tee are quite persuaded that there is not only no 
objection to the production of mules, but that 
it should be extended and the breed improved. 
The mules of Spain are said to be very supe- 
rior to those of any other country, being much 
larger and more beautiful—so much so, that 
they are used chiefly for travelling, carriages 
and stage coaches, The fine Andalusian horse 
is used for parade and for war; for our purpo- 
ses of agriculture, the plow and wagon, they are 
believed to be decidedly superiorto horses. The 
remarkable condensation of bone, muscle and 
tendon, give them great strength. Histhriftiness, 
his love of coarse food—in other words, his easy 
keep gives him surpassing value; besides this, he 
is exceedingly sagacions, and seldom makes but 
one difficulty with his master, and that is, when 
first subjected to labor; he does not like to sur- 
render his liberty, but when he has been com- 
pelled to do it he goes to work, and like a sen- 
sible creature, never after refuses to do his duty 
—pity it is thatthe same thing cannot always 
be said of his master—independent of his 
strength, his long life, his tocility and hardi- 
ness. The Committee believe from the history 
above stated of the jackass, that he is particu- 
larly adapted to Southern latitudes, and hence 
the value, in part at least, of his descendant. 
For purposes of the saddle or pleasure carriage, 
the mule is not considered, as he is found in 
this country, suitable. 

In these particulars the horse is everything 
that is needed. Phe variety of this animal best 
suited tothe Southern States, is halt or three 
quarters thorough bred, and the Committee are 
ot opinion, that large horses are less hardy than 
those of medium size. Perhaps the range in 
height might be from 4 feet 10 inches to 5 feet 
2 inches. It has been ascertained dy chemical 
analysis, that the bones of the Arabian or tho- 
rough bred horse are more compact or harder 
than those of the larger variety or dray breed; 
the muscles and tendons are more elastic, the 
chest deeper, and therefore more room for the 
lungs, and hence the power of long continued ac- 
tion and better wind. The Comnmittee are of opi- 
nion thatthe same rule will hold good in regard to 
cattle; large coarse animals have less muscu- 
lar activity, require more food, and seem to en- 
dare heat with more difficulty. They would 
therefore recommend short legged cattle of com- 
pact forms and clean small bones. They are 
usually better milkers, andit is thought that 
their flesh is more delicate for table use. They 
are therefore inclined to the opinion that the 
Devon, or other small eatile, are better suited 
to Georgia, than the Durhams. 

Ol hogs, the Committee believe that the rule 
should be, to obtain the greatest quantity of 
meat for the least food. And here the same 
rule seems to hold. The very large breed of 
swine are not so thrifty, or so readily fatted. It 
may be that the Berkshire is near the mark of 
the best hog, especially where there is much 
pasture land; besides, it is believed that he fat- 
tens more readily and certainly when put up for 
that purpose. 


In regard to sheep, the Committee are of opi- 
nion, thatfor common coarse clothing, the coin- 
mon sheep of the country, with across of the 
Cotswold, or Leicester, would be the best; it 
would give them increased size and heavier 
fleeces. The Cotswold are said to yield from8 
to 12 pounds ot good wool ata shearing. For 
fine wool, the Saxony, or Merino, or a cross 
between them would no doubt do well, and 
make a good retgrn for the capital invested, as 
both varieties are known to do well in Georgia, 
better indeed than in colder climates, where tue 
Saxony is found to be a delicate animal. 

In regard io the improvement and value of 
all domestic animals, the Committee are entire- 
ly convinced that a plentiful supply of good 
food and kind treatment are indispensable, and 
that in this particular, the planters and farmers 
of Georgia are signally deficient: many of them 
are hardly exempt from the charge of crueity, 
in the permitted poverty and suffering to which 
their domestic animals are subjected, and in de- 
half of the dumb beasts, they will put into their 
mouths this saying, worthy of all acceptation— 
“a merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 


Reports on Manures. 


The Committee appointed on manures, know- 
ing the great diversity of opinion existing upon 
this important subject, seeing the opposition 
which any object of improvement meets with 
from many agriculturists, and feeling the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon them, approach 
this duty with diffidence; but deploring the 
ruinous system of culture which has been pur- 
sued by our cilizens for many years past, and 
acknowledging the advantages which would re- 
sult from reform, beg leave to make the follow- 
ing as theirreport: 

Cotton seed, in the opinion of vour Commit- 
tee, is regaried as one of the best manures with- 
in reach of the planter. Theease with which 
it may be carried on the farm, the facility with 
which it may be distributed, together with its 
astonishing effects, particularly upon grain 
crops, have long since brought it into general 
use as a manure; and yet your Committee be- 
lieve, that for want of a proper understanding 
of its valuable properties, it has been in many 
instances improperly applied and wasted. For 
instance, most farmers believe that Jess than a 
quart of cottun seed toa hill of corn, will be of 
no use, and is consequently thrown away; 
while your Committee believe that where the 
land is thin a half pint is as much as ought to 
be applied. The quality of our land should re- 
gulate the quantity. When the land is capable 
of producing two and a half or three barrels of 
corn to the acre without the assistance of ma- 
nure, a pint of seed to tne hill of corn is admis- 
sible, but on a poorer soil much less must be 
applied. This opinion of your Committee is 
the result of experience, and they feel safe in 
recommending it to public notice. We would 
also suggest the propriely of forming compost 
of cotton seed by banking it in alternate Jayers 
with swamp muck or alluvium. By this means 
the quality of the manure is: decidedly impro- 
ved, the quantity increased, better results are ob- 
tained in the crops, and the soil is more perma- 
nently benefitted. It is a well ascertained fact, 
that all grasses and grain require large quanti- 
ties of silicate of potash, and it is an equally 
certain fact, that the reeds and species of cane 
which thrive so luxuriantly on marshy grounds 
contain large quantities ot silicious earth. The 
potash evidently existsin all ground of this 
character, and is furnished with dissolved sili- 
ca continually by the change of water; hence 
we cannot recommend too strongly the general 
use of these substanves—peat, swamp muck, or 
alluvium, in the formation of all manures.— 
A compost formed of either of these sut- 
stances and one third animal manure, con- 
tains most of the fertilizing salts and gasses 
which the ordinary crops of our country require 
tor their development and maturity. With a 
compost of this kind, a free use of pulverized 
charcoal would be highly beneficial, as it fixes 
anıl retains permanently the volatile gasses for 
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the future nourishment ot the plant, which 
would otherwise escape and be lost. Weare 
also of opinion, that the importance of these 
substances combined with ashes, leached or un- 
leached, or with lime, is not duly appreciated. 
It is stated by one of our celebrated chemists, 
(Dana,) and his assertion is corroborated by 
actual experiment, that one cord of a compost 
made ot ashes and muck, id the proportion of 
one part of ashes to three of muck, is fully 
equal to a cord of the best cow manure. This 
muck manure, in some one of its formis, is at 
the command of every one. 

We would also recommend to our brother 
farme:s the necessity of constructing lots and 
establishing a regular system of saving and 
making animal manures. For this purpose, 
we would advise a more extensive cultivation 
of grain, particularly of wheat. Wheat straw, 
as an article of food for stork, in our country is 
considered almost valueless, while asa litter 
for wel! constructed stock pens, jt is of the great- 
est importance. We will not attempt to enter 
into a detail of its properties or account for its 
peculiar action upon vegetation; but for the 

urpose of making manures, we give it a deci- 

ed preference over all other light materials we 
have used for that purpose. We consider ma- 
terials abundant. All refuse substances are 
fit ingredients in a manure pen. Some are fine 
absorbents—some, unknown tothe plain farmer, 
possess important chemical properties, and all 
add to the quanti'y. We are aware that che- 
mical and foreign manures are highly lauded 
in all the agricultural prints of the day, and 
while we are tar from obj - eting to any experi- 
ments which may be made in relation to this 
important subject, we would still rely upon oar 
ow resources, as, under good management, be- 
ing fully sufficient for ihe purpose of restoring 
fertility to our exhausted soils and of securing 
permanent comfort and independence to our 
people. I. P. Waitenran, of Hancock, 

One of the Commill ee. 


SY ANOTHER OF THE COMMITTEE ON MANURES. 


Your Committee to whom was reterred the 
subject of investigating and reporting on the 
mode of rafsing and apply ing manutes, ac- 
knowledge that their experience is so limited 
that they are entirely incapable of doing jus- 
tice to that important branch of agriculture, 
notwithstanding, we beg leave to report — 
let. That to succeed in raising manure, we 
should find out what are the diflerent composi- 
tions that will ferment and decompose in the 
shortest time and in the best manner; and our 
limijed experience is this: to haul upon our 
farm yards corn and cotton stalks, leaves from 
the woods, rotten wood, &c., anc spread them 
upon the yard, and then cover them with muck 
or dirt irom a pond; after they have been suffi- 
ciently trod, dunged and urinated upon, which 
time must be regulated by the season of the 
year, it should be thrown into a pit prepared for 
the purpose, or in pens, taking care, atier your 
heap is completed, to cover it well with muck 
or pond dirt, to prevent evaporation, Your 
stables should be filled up with the same kind 
of litter, except the muck, and cleaned out once 
a week; this system would make it more com- 
fortable for your horses, and prevent the loss of 
& great quantity of urine. The quantity of lit- 
ter to be placed upon the barn yards must differ 
in the different seascns of the year. In the 
spring they should be six inchesdeep, the muck 
or pond dirt, one inch deep. In the summerthe 
coat or layer of liter and muck should not be 
so thick, and trod not exceeding four weeks, 
then raked up and thrown into the pit or pen. 
The reason tor cleaning up in so short atime is 
obvious; it prevents the long hot summer days 
sun trom burning it up, or killing the droppings 
or dung of the cattle, and the evaporation of 
the urine, which we believe to be no little item. 
As the season moderates, the layers of litter 
and muck should be deeper and longer trod. 
We are of opinion thatthe above preparation 
may be continued for cotton until the last of 
February successfully. 


Your Committee beg leave now to report up- 
on the application cf mi nures. In the first 
place, we recommend that the manure be pia- 
ced in the hill or drill, as deep, if possible, as 
the clay or subsoil, immediately under the corn 
or cotton, or any other article, and covered with 
dirt previous to planting. If forcorn,a very 
small quantity of dirt should be placed upon 
the manure; if for cotton, it should be bedded 
upon until the manure is covered from four to 
six inches deep. The reason that we recom- 
mend placing manure in the hill or drill is ow- 
ing to the smal! quantity that we have. If we 
had a sufficient quantity, by all means the sys- 
tem of throwing it broadcdst is the trne agricul- 
tural system. All seeds should be planted im- 
mediately subsequent to the application of the 
manures. In eating pon the subject of ma- 
nures, cotton seed comes into the account, as 
it is known to be a great fertilizer. There 
seeins, however, to be as many conflicting cpi- 
nions and modes in the application of cotton seed 
as manure as any other article of manure, il 
not more. Some contend, (and all say from ex- 
perience,) that the proper mode is to put the 
seed in the bottom of the furrow, alter the 
ground is laid off, and then throw a small quan- 
tity of dirt upon the seed, then drop the corn and 
cover in the common way, say with a plow or 
hoe. Others contend that the seed should be 
dropped upon the hill immediately after the corn 
is planted—some say not until the corn is up, 
and then they sheuld be placed round the corn 
and covered witha hoe, which isa weeding or 
hilling to the corn. Now, it follows of course, 
that ail these mores cannot be risht; and to 
know the proper mode ot applying them, it is 
necessary first to know the fe tilizing properties 
the seed possess, This, vour Committee be- 
lieve, all will concede, is mostly contained in 
their oily substances; if so the matter is at once 
seitled. for this reason: oil is lighter than wa- 
ter, consequently ina wet time, or when the 
earth is full of water, the oil will rise, being 
lighter than water, and in its rising it has to 
work its way throughto the surface, and in this 
process the roots of the corn receive its nou- 
rishment, consequently it should be placed deep 
encugh to be below the roors of the corn. 

Yeur Committee not being acquainted with 
the principles of chemistry, nor that of analy z- 
inz, defers any reference to them, but believes 
them connected with agriculture, and do not be- 
lieve that the true system of @yriculture can be 
carried out without a knowledge of them, 

Your Committee believe the practice of heat- 
ing cotton seed in pens or heaps as is the cus- 
tom of the conntry, entirely at variance with 
the trne mode of preparing seed for manure, as 
it is conceded that oil is the fertilizing property 
contained inthe seed. You readily discover 
that heating the seed destrovs a goodly quantity 
of the oil. To remedy this, we recommend 
that the seed be kept dry undershelter until they 
are wanted for use, and then with some simple 
machinery the seed be so mashed as not to 
sprout after they are applied as manure, and be 
applied in the green state. 

Allof which is respeetfully submitted for the 
consideration of the Association. 

Joux W. Moony, one of the Conimillee. 


South Carolina State Agricultural Socicty. 


[From the Charlston Mercury } 

Dear Sir:— Business has aeretoture prevent- 
ed me from giving you some account cf the 
proceedings of the State Agricultural Society. 
It held three meetings, and aJjournedon Thurs- 
day night. Among other rapers presented to it 
was a valuable communication from Mr. Rut- 
fin, entitled, „Marling Facts and Estimates,” 
designed by him as a continuation of his essay 
on that sulject, submitted to the Society in De- 
cember last. It would thus appear, and Ire- 
joice to mention the tact, Mr. R. still feels a 
deep interest in the presperity of South Caro- 
lina, A communication from the Russin 
Economical Association of St Pete:sburg, soli- 
citing an interchange of information on agri- 
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cultural topics, accompanied by two volumes 
of ils transactions, in the German language, 
was read by the President. ‘his evidence of 
kindness and courtesy on the partot a toreign 
co-laborer, and*the present of books received at 
different times trom the State Societiesot the 
Union, have induced us to ask ot the Leg isla- 
lure an appropriation of $500, to enable the So- 
ciety to disseminate the mass of useful matter 
collected from its organization. If successful, 
we shal] have it in our power not only tu prove 
to our immediate friends, but tothe agricultural 
community ol the world, that the State Society 
of South Carolina is in the faithtul and zealous 
discharge of its duties, 

Mr. James Rhett’s motion to request the 
Chairman ot the Committee to adopt proper 
measures, by which to secure the introduction 
ot Manilla Rice, was adopted. Capt. Wilkes, 
I think, mentions that on that island there are 
eight varieties, of which five are well ada pied 
to high lands. To extend the culture ot this 
valuable grain, is a matter cf great importance. 

A copy of the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to ascertain the quantity of Corn neces- 
sary to supply the wanis of the suffefg por- 
tions of the community, I forwarded to you on 
Saturday, 

The specimens of domestic fabrics exhibited 
were numerous and beautitul. Premiums were 
awarded to several ladies. A few bottles of the 
juice of the grape. and one ot the bene oil, from a 
“lairconstituent,” were presented by Mr. Simms, 
of Barnwell, He embraced the vecasicn of giv- 
ing free vent to his opinions, in a manner, too, 
highly felicitous, of the influence of the temale 
sex in society, and especially in times of dan- 
ger and distress, and added that the President, 
in his appeal to the patriotism and sympathies 
of the audience, had wholly omitted to apply to 
the only source whence aid at all peri ds and 
under all circumstances was certain of being 
rendered the heart of woman, It was a very 
neat and appropriate effort on the part of the 
gifted novelist, and I scarcely need say that the 
ladies were gratified. 

The audie ce, on Thursday night, was the 
largest I ever witnessed in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives—a large number of 
gentlemep were obligedto stand up until a laie 
hour, The ladies were accommodated with 
seats on the floor. Much was expected of the. 
orator, and we were not disappointed. In man- 
ner and matter, Mr. Potnsett was eminently 
successtul. Atpresent, I will only say, that in 
my judgment, when the address itself is spread 
befure the public, the reputation of the author, 
asa mancfusetul and extensive information, 
will be greatly increased. 

The Representative chamber wag, as usual, 
decorated with fruit, plants and flowers—the 
most of which were trom the garden of Mr. 
Russell, a public spirited citizen of this place. 

The next semi annual meeting will be held 
at Aiken, on the third Wednesday in July. The 
Orator—the Hon. R. P. W. Allston. 

Our distinguished Statesman and practical 
Agriculturist. John C. Calhoun, will be the So- 
ciety’s Orator in December, 1846. 

It had nearly escaped me to state that the 
Society have instructed the Executive Commit: 
tee to invite as many State Societies as they 
inay deem advisatle, to attend, by delegation, 
our next anniversary meeling—the delegates to 
come with written answers to sveh interrogato- 
ries in relation to the progress ct Agricnuliore in 
their respective States as may be propounded 
by the Committee. Respecifully, vours, 
`N Warr Mausu B. SEABROOK. 

Columbia, December, 1815. 
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Hint te Maxens or CAN DIS. — Take two 
roun’s of alum fer every ten pounds of tal ow, 
dissolve it in water before the tallow is parts, 
and then melt the tau in the aom walef; 
with the frequent stirring it will clarity apd 
harden the tallow se as to make a mesi beaut: 
tul article tor either winter or summer ire, al: 
mostequal to sperm. 


THE SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 


THE GRAPE CULTURE, 


[Fiom the North Carolina Farmer.) 
THE VINE NURSERY, PREPARATORY TO BE- 
GINNING A VINEYARD. 

Mer. Lemay:—'l’v start wellis of the first 
importance .n any business, and of agriculture 
especially. In most treatises on vine culture it 
is recommended to begin a vineyard by planting 
out cuitiogs, and not uofrequently this plan 
is atende’ with much unavailing labor and 
discouragement. Altec all the preparation of 
ground and the like, many of the cuttings often 
do not vegetate, and, if a dry season ensue, 
those that sprout frequently die. At least this 
was my experience some seventeen years since. 
And ou of 300 Scupbernong cuttings that 
sprouted well inthe spring, but bare one was 
alive inthe tall. {had not then the knowledge 
that this Kind of grape very rarely suceceds by 
cuttings in any sortof season. The way ol 
propagating the Scuppernong is by layers, or 
thatot buryicg some of the sprouts grown trom 
the lowest partot the vine. The spring is the 
best lime, so soon as sprouts Start say a foot or 
so long. Cover with earth so as to leave the 
end of the sprout outa lew inches. In the fall 
they will be round tu have small roots attached; 
and with any roots, however small, a Scupper- 
nong vine will surely grow, if transplanted 
with proper care. But my plan, to prepare 
them tor making a bearing vineyard speedily, 
isto cultivate them in the nursery, say one, two 
or three years after detaching them from the 
parent socks, Vines thus prepared tor a vine- 
yard, it properly transplanted and cultivated 
with common care, bear some ihe first season 
in the vineyard, and pretty wellthe second. So 
my ownexperience, and so that of others, as | 
am informed by purchasers in different parts of 
the country whither sent. l propagate other 
sorts of vines by layers also. But my usual 
mode with others or most others ts by cuttings, 
as follows: 

In ground previously pnt in order, I run deep 
furrows three feet apart, and therein, slantwise, 
I place cuttings a foot or so long, and a few 
inches only apart in the furrow. After the cut- 
tings thus placed and one end stuck into the bot- 
tom of the furrow a little, and the other end left 
so high as not to be quite covered, t run a fur- 
row along side to cover them nearly. And, 
with a litle adjusting with a hoe perhaps, tke 
planting is finished. The after culture is, to 
keep the ground clean and loose. [1 the above 
be done in the tall most ot the cuttings sprout and 
live; but if some die, there are still enough ge- 
nerallv to have a well set nursery. If founda 
tov thick, some, or say every other one, may be 
removed afier the first season’s culture. But 
from my nursery I keep thinning out to suit 
the call of customers. For, as my price varies, 
say {rom 15 to 75 cents each, according to age, 
size and number taken by one remittance and 
order, different persous choose small as well as 
larze rooted vines; and F add, others take cut- 
tings only at their low rate to make their own 
Nursery as preparatory fur a vineyard. 


As American vines are perfectly hardv, no 
need of any such trouble as laiddown in Euro- 
pean treatises; suchas covering an.{ uncovering 
buds in the spring tor fear of frosts and the like. 
In short, I have revealed my secret of vine nur- 
sery business, for as many-to rival me therein 
as choose. And for the encouragement for 
others to do this, I name that I have reason to 
be grateful to a generous public tor patronage 
in my nursery business generally and vines in 
particular. Most in my vicinity have sinall 
Vinevards through my means. One near neigh- 
bor, for instance, from two Seuppernong vines 
only put in the edge of the garden some years 
since, and thence spreading branches over trees 
in a grove, has abundance of grape trui. Ano- 
ther neighbor from a few vines made 100 gal- 
lonsof wine last season at my presses. I box 
Up vines with damp saw dust or moss and send 
then with entire success to all parts of the Uni- 
tel States. For instance, by Nurfolk and New 
Orleans, I sent winter betore last, a box to 
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Natches, State ot Mississippi, and the gentle. 
mar remitting for them wrote to me they did 
finely; and added, that a boule or so of my 
Scuppernong Champaizne wine, as he called it, 
(sent with the vines,) was pronounced first-rate 
by good Judges of wine there. 

lam aware, M. Editor, that the foregoing are 
very desullury observations; but perhaps not 
the worse on that account, ¿f clearly untolding 
the ideas intended. Indeed, I would say to tel- 
low agricullurists, inclined to throw in their 
mite of experience and information as I do for 
your useful print, to write just as their thoughts 
flow, and not be discouraged, because they had 
not time or perhaps scholarship to make a po- 
lished style ot it; and if any bad grammar or 
bad spelling occurs, why you are the very one 
to make all correct, as far as requisite, by your 
long thorough experience asan Euitor. 

* 


* * * * * * 


OUTLINE OF AN AMERICAN VINEYARD FROM 
ITS BEGINNING. 

The following briel outline is the result of 
much reading on the subject and sume years ol 
observation and experience. If it proves of 
any service to you in your praiseworthy object 
of raising the standard of Agriculture in our 
State, and to any readers of the “Carmer” to 
enable them to speedily have a vineyard to their 
entire satistaction, my object is attained in pen- 
ning it. 

1. Reject all kinds of foreign vines as well 
as all servile imitation of foreign modes ot cul- 
ture and wine making. 

2. Thus untrammelled with foreign treatises 
on vine culture, as that of cutting downto so 
many joints annually and Keeping the vines 
humble andthe like; you must also reject, in 
your choice of American or native vines, all 
not pretty thoroughly tested by experience to be 
free from the tantalizing propensity (whether 
young or old, ) to rot or the like, as do foreign 
ones. 

3. Of kinds known to be excellent in most or 
all respects, take those well rooted, or of some 
two or three years standing in the nursery, if 
you wish your vineyard to forthwith begin to 
bear and go ahead in expanding its branches 
over scaffolding American fashion. 

4. As to soil, site, or the like, (so much dwelt 
upon in some treatises on vine culture,) l con- 
sider them unimportant, if the situauon be dry 
enough and not too rich. More danger as to 
vines not bearing well from the ground being tou 
rica than too poor. Any kind of soil I find 
will do, if properly managed. My vineyards 
all flourish and bear well, though on six acres 
ot diverse description, as from the hard clayey 
to the very light sandy soil. If land will bring 
good corn it will do well for vines. 

5. But vou must have the site of your intend- 
ed vineyard in good clean order. Then in the 
tall or spring excavate with the plow, or other- 
wise, holes say every 20 feeteach way for Scup- 
pernovg, and 10 fur other vines, and plantas 
you would fruit trees, with a stake north side a 
few inches from each vine. It the ground be 
sufficiently rich, surface earth alone thrown 
into the hole, say half full ot two fect deep, ere 
planting the vine, will do; otherwise, partly 
filled with manure and earth ontop of that to 
prevent the roots coming in contact with the 
manure, and consequent danger of vines dying 
by dry weather the first season. 

6. Trim in summer or fall merely to train one 
ortwo main stems (without laterals and un- 
checke. ] as to length,} to the stakes for, say two 
or three seasons, or till time to put in posts of 
oak or lightwood every 10 feet to support the 
rails or scantling for the canopy uver which the 
vines to expand, ever after untrimmed, except 
as io any straggling lateral branches that might 
prevent a tree passage of air or team; or say 
all clear beneath, except the posts, lor 6 or 8 
feet high under the canopies, 

7. No part of the year are weeds or grass to 
appear in your vineyard, if you wish it to flour- 
ish and bear well. But especially just before 
and after hard frosts in the lall, must the ground 
underneath the canoptes be weil scarified, that, 
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acccording to native plan ol fertilizing the 
woods, no leaves or other litter may blow or 
wash away, but all be incorporated with the 
soil, as the very best substitute for other manare 
ing. However, instead ot thus doing, in seme 
parts of my vineyards, I cover underneath the 
canopies with a thick coating of pine straw to 
prevent all undergrowth. 

8. Some small matters, and 1 have done this 
off-hand piece, in plain, if not rough style, now 
longer than at first intended. 

1. As to posts, they should be charred or 
burnt as to part in and a lite above the earth, 
and put into the ground with the litle end down 
or inverted as tothe part upwards in the tree, to 
cause them to last longer; the squared end of 
the upper part of the post to have a clete or 
ae nailed on each side o keep the scanting 
ast. 

2. As to mode of inserting posts, I do itin a 
wet time, with what we call a jobber, or piece 
of wood, sav three leet long, sharpened at one 
end and near the other square end a round stiek 
or piece of iron put through a large auger hole, 
with which and by a crowbar or strong stake 
the jobber may be raised out of the ground af- 
ter having been driven in by a maul or beetle, 
Some jobbers have long handles (or drawa off 
at one end,) to enlarge the holes, if necessary, 
ere the posts are inserted. 

3. As to inserting other pests, when first put 
are giving way, or becoming too short by jet- 
ting down after the end in the ground rotting off, 
it may he dolle at any time by turking up the 
scaflolding. 

4. As to ties for fastening up the vines to the 
stakes when. young, nothing better than strips of 
elm bark I find. Theelm bark may be got in 
the spring, and at any time in summer; when 
soaked an hour or two, is fit for use. The 
strips of this bark will outlast any strings 1 
have ever tried, and are very convenient, 

For thin strips of wood to lay on the rails 
or scaniling for supporting the canopy branches 
of vines, any lasting wood will do; but cypress 
or cedar, as light, is best, when conveniently pro- 
cured. In fact, ater the vine branches are 
well spread, very little support other than the 
scantling (10 feet apart) is required. 

In haste, yours, &c., with all due respect, 

Sipney WRLLER, 
Brinklcyville, Halifax Co., N. C, Sept. 25, 1848. 


From the Eufaula Shield. 
Fine Cotton, 


We publish the following letter for the pār- 
pose of showing the spirit of rivalry which èx- 
ists among our planting friends in the prodae- 
tion of fine cotton. We were shown the sample 
alluded to below, and so far as we are capable 
of judging, itis hard to beat. 

VaLiey Farm, Nov. 27 

C. R. Woops, Esq.— Dear Sir Youl leer 
of the 26th, with New Orleans price current, of 
the 19th, has been received, for the same a 
mythauks. With this, I send a sample of my 
best Cottons, although the sample is not as good 
as one I put up for Mr. Young, which l request- 
ed shuuld be shown you, as it was taken from 
the top of the cotton, as in bulk; I think, though 
in afew more days ginning, I can better each of 
these samples. Please let me know under what 
classification it will come on the same board 
with my friend’s, Col. McDonald. I will put 
up about thirty bales of this kind. There ig 
something in preparing a sample of cotton for 
exhibition, to make it appear extra, which Ido 
not understand. ‘These are wrapped up, with- 
oul any pressing, &c. as taken from the gin, ia 
order that they may be a fair sample of what is 
in the bale. 
_ For all this pains in cotton, and really the 
improvement is very great, we are indebted to 
Col.M:D. It will, inthe end, I trast, make our 
port rank with Mobile. 


Respectfully, yours, &. Joun H. Dans. 


There are 140 different species of oak in the 
world--70 of whieh are found in America and 
30 in Europe. The oak will live 600 yeare, 
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THE SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


MODE OT CULTIVATING IN MASON 
AND IN CONNECTICUT. 


By request we republish below an article on 
the cultivation of tobacco in Connecticut, and 
acommunication trom Judge Beatty on the cul- 
Though 
the soil in these two regions is as different as 
genre the tobacco is very nearly ot the same 
‘ind, fine segar leaf, and the inference is strong 
thatthick planting is the secret of the similarity 
lt will be observed that in Con- 
necticut the rows are butthree feet apart, while 
states the distance in Mason at 
Another coinciaence in 
the mode of culture in the two places is high 


tivation of tobacco in Mason county. 


ot the product. 


Judge Beait 
three and a half feet. 


topping.— Dol. Far. 
[From the Albany Cultivator.] 


Messrs. Gaylord and Tucker: — We grow in 
this town annually about three hundred tons of 
tobacco, and in the valley of the Connecticut 
about five hundred tons are growa annually, 
The yield the last year (1843) was less than 
usnal, fifteen hundred pounds being about the 
The price of tobacco, the 
last season, of a fair growth, was seven cents a 
pound, and most of the crop was sold before 


average per acre. 


housed and cured. We have two varieties of 
the weed, the broad lezf and narrow leat—the 
latter is about two weeks the earliest. 

it seems our tobacco is of a peculiar species, 
or our soil and climate are peculiarly adapted 
for the production of a superior erticle. 

The soil that produces our best tobacco is a 
light sandy loam. We prepare our beds for the 
seed as early in April as possible—select the 
richest or best land in the garden or onthe farm, 
moist bat not wet—manure and prepare it as 
we do for the cultivation of cabbage or any deli- 
cate plant fortransplanting—pulverizeand make 
the bed as tine and smooth as possible; then sow 
the seed broadcast about asthick as we do cab- 
bage seed: then roll or tread down the bed 
thoroaghly, thatthe seed may be pressed intothe 
soil. The bed is kept clean of weeds. Ina 
common season the plants will be large enough 
tor transplanting by the 10th of June. The 
land for the crop should be well manured, and 
plowed at least twice before the time of trans- 
planting, and harrowed and rolled, or bushed, 
and left as smooth as possible. We mark the 
rows three feet apart and straight; on the rows 
we make small hills for the reception ot the 
piants, two feet to two feet six inches apart. 
We have our land all prepared by the time the 


plants are large enough for transplanting. If 


raining at the time, we take the advantage of it 
and getall our plants out; if not, we set and 
water. Aſter this, the field is examined several 
times, and where plants are dry, or injured by 
worms, others are set in. As soon as they stand 
well, they are carefully hoed and vacant places 
filled with new plants; after this the cultivator 
is used between the rows and the crop kept clean 
with the hoe. The plants are frequently and 
thoroughly n for the tobacco worms, 
and they must be destroyed, it not the crop is 
sure tobe. When iu blossom, and before the 
ſormation of seed, it is topped about thirty-two 
inches from the ground, leaving from sixteen to 
twenty leaves on each stalk. After this the 
suckers at each leaf are broken off, and the 
plants kept clean till cut. When ripe, the time 
of cutting, the leaf is spotted, thick, and will 
crack when pressed between thumb and finger. 
It is cut any time in the day atter the dew is off, 
left inthe row tll wilted, then turned, and if 
there is a hot sun it is often turned to prevent 
burning; after wilted it is pat into small heaps 
of six or eight plants, then carted to the tobacco 
sheds for hanging. We usually use poles or 
rails about twelve feet long; hang with twine 
about forty plants on each rail—twenty each 
side, by crossing the twine from the plants one 
side to the plants the other, the rails about 
twelve inches apart. It hangs from six to ten 
weeks to get perfectly cured, which is known 
by the stem of the leaf being thoroughly dried. 
It is then, in adamp time, when the leaves will 
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COUNTY, KY., 


the tobacco, after it attains some size. 


cessary in raising fine tobacco, 


mode of planting, each plant occupies seven 
square feet, and six thousand two hundred and 
twenly-three plants will stand upon an acre, if 
none be missing; and, allowing four plants to 
make a pound, the yield will be one thousand 
five hundred and filty-five pounds per acre. | 
have heard of instances in which the product 
has been at the rate of a pound for three plants, 
or more than two thousand pounds per acre, 
Bat to produce this extraordinary crop, the sca- 
son must be very favorable, and everything be 
managed in the most particular and skillol 
manner. 

To make fine tobacco, it is very important to 
piant easily, so that the tobacco may be cured at 
that season cf{the year when the weather is warm 
and dry. To this end, plant beds should be 
sown very early and in sitaations where they 
have a good southeastern exposure. They 
should be lightly covercd with brush to keep 
them moist until the plants get up, and a liwe 
while longer, if there is danger of hard frosts. 
New ground is best for plant beds. The hills 
for planting should be made as recently before 
the plants are ready as possible. These may be 
set out when very small, if the operation be 
skilfully managed, and thus the crop will be 
brought forward in good time. The plants 
should be topped to about sixteen leaves, exclu- 
sive of the ground leaves, which should be bro- 
ken off. The top leaves will, of course, not 
make fine tobacco, and must beseparated whea 
stripping, but high topping is impoſtant to im- 
prove the quality of the first ten or twelve leaves 
on each plant. - 

lt is the practice, in Mason, to cure tobacco 
without firing, except in damp rainy weather, 
when fire is applied to guard against what is 
called house burning, the danger of which is al- 
ways increased in rainy weather, especially 
where tobacco is hung close. The almost 
universal mode of building tobacco houses, in 
Mason, is to erect a four square pen of legs, 
hewed or round, with large open spaces between 
them, and then to constract a shed all around, 
about twelve teet wide, by planting posts in tke 
ground, (locust ifto be had,) and ship lapping 
scaniling on these, at proper distances, from 
which poles are extended to the cracks of the 
log pen. The sbed should be planked, up and 
down, to protect the tobacco from the weather. 
For the benefit of air. small interstices may be 
left between the planks, ard it would he advan- 
lageous to have some broad planks, hung on 
hinges, on every side of the shed, which might 
be opened in dry weather for the purpose ct 
ventilation. It is now too late to sow tobacco 
seed, but if you wish it, I will procure ard 
send you some in time for next year. 

J have given, in answer toyourinquiry, what 
seemed to me ta be necessary. It you wish 
farther information on any particular ports, it 
will aflord me pleasure, at all times, to com rly 
with your wishes. Yours, cordially and sin- 


cerely, A. Beatty. 
To George W. Weissinger, Esq. 


not crumble, taken from the poles and placed 
in large piles by letting the topsofthe plants lap 
each uther, leaving the butts of the plants out. 
It remains in these heaps from three to ten days 
betore it is stripped, depending on the state of 
the weather, but must not be allowed to heat. 

When stripped it is made into smal) hands; 
the small and broken leaves should be kept by 
themselves, It is then, by the purchaser, pack- 
ed in boxes of about four hundred pounds, and 
marked sced leaf tol:acco. ‘Fhe most ot our last 
crop has been shipped to Bremen. 

l think we can cultivate one acre of tobacco 
with the same labor and expense that we can 
two acres of corn that produces sixty bushels 
to the acre, and the manure required is about 
the same as for the corncrop, and I do not think 
it exhausts the land as much as the corn crop, 
for it is not allowed to seed. 
East Windsor, Jan. 1844. 


Henry WATSON. 


Prospect Hitt, April 26, 1844. 

Dear Sir e— Your favor, ot the 26th of March, 
was duly received, and would have been sooner 
answered, butthat 1 desired to obtain some in- 
formation on the subject of your inquiry, from 
some of my friends iu the tobacco growing re- 
gion of Mason county. I had occasion to take 
a ride through that part of the country, two days 
since, and met with some intelligent tobacco- 
growers, with whom [conversed freely on the 
sul ject. [was formerly engaged in the tobacco 
culture, but have, for a number of years, dis- 
continued its culture, and was, therefore, de- 
sirous of availing myselt of any late improve- 
ments which might have been made. For the 
general mode of treating the tobacco crop, from 
the sowing of the seed till it is prepared for 
prising, I refer youto my essay on that subject, 
eae in the Kentucky Farmer, in March, 

841, and which will be republished in a vol- 
ume of agricultural essays, now in press, and 
which will be ready for delivery in about two 
months, a copy of which I will do myselt the 
pleasure of sending you. In this letter I shail 
atlempt to give you such additional information 
as may be useful in pro:lucing the fine tobacco 
cultivated for cigar wrappers, 

1. With respect to the kinds of tobacco culti- 
vated for the above purpose: There are the 
Summerville and light Burley—some preter the 
furmer and some the latter. Ido not under- 
stand that either has a decided preference. 

2. As to the soil suitable for its growth fine 
tobaceo is found to succeed best on Jight rich 
soil, having a portion of sand mixed with it. 
New or fresh land is better than old; and pretty 
steep hillsides, provided they are light and rich, 
are better adapted to producing fine tobaccothan 
level land. Hillsides, facing the Ohio river, 
and the numerous small branches emptying 
into it, when the land is newly cleared, and sufti- 
ciently rich, are well adapted to produce fine 
tobacco. I have seen these in cultivation, 
having an elevation of from twenty to thirty 
degrees. But level lands, or those nearly so, 
if new, and especially ifthe soil have a mixture 
of sand, are also well adapted to produce fine 
cigar tobacco. 

3. Asto the mode of cultivation: This, per- 
haps, is the most important point in producing 
fine cigar tobacco. The ground should be well 
prepared, and rendered as light and as finely 
pulverized as possible. In laying off tor plant- 
ing, I would advise the use of a single horse 
plow, throwing the ground into ridges, three 
and a half feet from centre to centre, and then 
erossing, at right angles, with single furrows, at 
the distance of two leet trom centre to centre, 
and make the hills, so as to be as neara true 
line as possible, three feet and a hail from cen- 
tre to centre one way, and two the other. I re- 
commend the use of a one horse plow, in lay- 
ing off, because, in this way, the ridges will be 
but little trodden down, and the ground will be 
lett in a light condition. The diflerence in the 
width of the rows is to facilitate the working ot 


Planting and Vegetating of Garden Sceads. 


From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer.) 


Messrs, Fdilors:— As the season now ap- 
proaches for gardening, and very few seem to 
properly understand the most suitable time and 
method of plantiag the different kinds of garden 
seeds, I thought you would confer a lav: ron a 
portion of your readers to publish a starement 
of the most proper time to plant, andthe vepe- 
tating powers of those kinds of seeds which suit 
our climate, and are in general use amongst us. 
The directions which follow are for open eu. 
ture, and not for hot beds. Green Globe Arti. 
chokes, plant first of March in drill: one irch 
deep, and eight or ten inches apart, in rich eann 
and transplant two feet apart when the plant i 
six inches high. Asparagus, plant in Februar 
and March, in drills twelve inches apart, cove 
the seeds about one inch, u hen the plants ar 
up, keep them clear of weeds and the earth ine 
low around them, they will be fit to tra SH 
when one year old; transplant into a rich cen 


Close planting is found to be essentially ne- 
In the above 
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post well rotted, aboutten inches each way, the 
third year the buds will be eatable. Beans, 
English Dwarf the climate is too hot tor; Kid- 
ney or Snap cannot be sately planted until 
April, asa slignt frost will kill them; plant in 
hills 12 inches apart and three in the drills. 
Pole Beans may be planted the sametime, poles 
should be about four feet apart and four or five 
beans around a pole. Beets inay be planted 
from February to April, they are slow in ger- 
minating and should be soaked in water thirty- 
six hours before planting; let the ground be mel- 
low and plant in drills 12 inches apart and 3 
inches in thedrill; cover the seed about an inch, 
when the plants are up three or four inches, 
thin them out to eight inches. Brussel Sprouts 
and common Kail may be sown broadcast any 
time from April to May, and transplanted the 
last of July two feet apart each way. Broco- 
li and Cauliflower, need only to be known to be 
extensively cultivated here; Brocoli is only a 
purple variety of Cauliflower, perfectly hardy; 
early Cauliflowers rarely ever come to anything 
here, but the late kind, with the Brocoli, may be 
sown broadcast any time from April to May 
and transplanted in July or August two feet 
apart each way, they will produce their rich 
pulpy heads all winter. Cabbage, early varie- 
ties may be sown broadcast from January to 
March, and transplanted as soon as the plants 
will bear moving; the late kinds from March 
to June, transplant the last of July, putting the 
entire stock in the ground up to the leaf, which 
will cause it to head Jarge and firm, Carrot is 
rather slow in germinating and should be soak- 
ej twenty-four hours before planting, plant in 
drills 12 inches apart, as thin as possible in the 
drills, thin out to five inches. Celery may be 
made very fine by sowing in rich ground and 
not transplanting; plant in March, drills three 
feet apart, sow as thin as possible in the drill, 
and knoll ortrample the seed in, when up to 
three or fourinches, thin out to eight inches, as 
the plant increases in size draw the earth to it 
in clear dry weather. Cucumbers, Squashes 
and Melons, are not safe to plant before April. 
Egg Plant is very tender and should not be 
planted before April, plantin drills and trans- 
plant as soon as the plant is three inches high, 
two feet apart. Early Corn may be planted the 
last of February, in hills four feet apart each 
way, three kernels in a hill; some kinds will be 
eatable in six weeks from planting. Leek is 
hardy, and may be sown in drills 12 inches 
apart, in February. Lettuce may be sown 
broadcast or in drills, any time from January 
to April, trausplant as soon as the plants bear 
moving. Okra is tender and may be planted 
about the firstof April, in drills three feet apart 
and six or eight inches in the drill. Cnion 
hardy, but dithcult to vegetate, unless soaked 
twenty-four hours before planting, sow in drills 
12 ioches apart, three inches in the drills, about 
the middle of February, let the ground be rich 
ana mellow, and trample the seed in, or stamp 
aboard along the drills after planting; there 
are no finer Onions made in the United States, 
than are made here from seed. Parsley is 
hardy, slow in vegetating, and shoald be soaked 
thirty-six hours before planting; it may be 
sown in drills or on borders, in February. Par- 
ship is hardy, may be sown in drills in Februa- 
ry 12 inches apart, thin out to five inches in the 
drill. Peppers are tender, should not be plant- 
ed until April, plant in drills 12 inches apart, 
and transplant as the plant will bear it. En- 
glish Peas, the early kinds may be planted in 
January, February and March, the latter kinds 
in March ant April, plantincrills two feet 
apart, drop the peas thick in the drill, cover 
about one inch, keep the ground mellow, and 
wien the peas are six inches high stick them; 
the early Dwarf kind need no sticking; for Fall 
Peas, plant the early kinds in August, and 
shade with straw. Radishes and Salsify are 
hardy, and may be planted in February and 
Mareh, ia drills 12 inches apart, and four in the 
drills; Salvily remains good in the ground all 
winter. Spinnage is hardy, may be planted in 
February in drills eighteen inches apart, in rich 


ground, and thin outto ten inches in the drill. 
Tomatoes may be planted the last of March, 
plant in drills eighteen inches apart, and thin 
out to eighteen inches in the drill, they can also 
be transplanted. ‘l'urnips, early kind may be 
planted tn drillsin February and March, twelve 
inches apart, thin out to 6 inches in the drill; 
late kinds in July, August and September, 
broadcast, except Rutabaga’s, which should be 
sowed in drills three feet apart, and thin out to 
ten inches in the drill. Button Onions, Onion 
Sets, Garlic, Shallots, &., may be put in the 
ground any time from October to April. 

The above directions are what my own expe- 
rience has proved to suit this climate, and it 
they are followed with ordinary seasons there 
will be few failures in Gardening. 

Truly yours, Cuas. A. PEABODY. 


Plantation Garden for the South. 
BY T. AFFLECK. 

These direetions for the minagement of the Plantation 
Garden, being prepated for the latitude of Natchez, 
Miss., can very easily be adapted to a degree or two 
farther north or south. 

The garden is a primary object on every 
plantation. Muchis saved by it; and much 
added tothe health and comfort of the laborers. 
Wholesome, well-cooked vegetables are pre- 
ferable to anything el:e, during hot weuther. 
The garden must be proportioned in extent to 
the number to be supplied from it. For one of 
some size, instead ot a spot laid off} in small 
beds, to be cultivated exclusively with the spade 
and hoe, select a piece of good ground, no mat- 
ter what the exposure. Shape, it possible, an 
oblong square; run one main center walk or 
road lengthwise; and such othets as may be 
thought requisite; and enclose the who'e witha 
good and suficient fence. Even though natu- 
rally very rich, add a coat of well-rotted manure, 
as early as practicable in the winter; and im- 
mediately turn itunder, by running two good 
plows in the furrow, one behind the other—thus 
plowing it to the depth of ten inches, or as deep 
as the soil will admit of, even turning up a little 
of the subsoil, if not positively bad. When in 
this rough state even a slight freezing is of great 
advantage. As the ground is needed for plant- 
ing, give a top-dressing of manure or rich com- 


post, turning it under with a light plow; and if 


at all cloddy, run the harrow over it. 

As more correct and particular direetions can 
be given, and with less repetition, where each 
variety of vegetables is treated of separately, 
thai plan is here adopted, in preference to giving 
a monthly calendar. 

Potatocs.—The sweet and the Irish potatoe 
are vegetables of great importance. They are 
cultivated here in the same manner as io the 
middle states, and should be planted as early as 
March or April. 

Turnips are sown from the 20th of July to 
last of Seplember—sowing three or four sepa- 
rate patches, at as many diflerent times. They 
are usually sown broad cast, but would pay well 
forthe trouble of drilling and tending. The 
turnip patch is most commonly enriched by pen- 
ning the cows on the spot intended tor ii--but a 
piece ot newly cleared ground is better, produ- 
cing sweeter roots and fewer weeds. 

Calbuges are produced abundantly in the 
south, if properly managed, and are the favorite 
vegetable on a plantation. They head best on 
old land enriched with stable manure. For 
early spring use, make several sowings ot seed 
froin the middle of August to first of October, 
ofearly York, sugar loaf, &c. During very 
cold weather, protect the young plants with pine 
boughs, or magnolia leaves; or with stiff brush 
lai! between the rows and covered with corn 
stalks and other litter. Plant out early in Feb. 
ruary. For summer use, sow in January, pro- 
tecting as above; plant out when large enough. 
For winter use, sow drumhead or other large 
sorts, in April; letthem stand in the nursery 
beds all summer, when they will run upa tall 
stem; during the rains in August, set them out 
in rich ground, laying their long stems in so 
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deep as just to leave their heads out of the 
ground. II planted out sooner they will rot; if 
sowed much later than April they will not head; 
and the roots being placed tolerably deep inthe 
ground, enables the plants to stand the autumnal 
drought. Plants {rom seeds grown in the South 
will not head. 


Okra.—A large mess of okra soup (called 
gumbo) should be served on every plantation at 
least tour days in the week, while the vegetable 
is in season. The pods are gathered while still 
tender enough to be cut with the thumb nail; 
cut into thio slices, and with tomatoes, pepper, 
&c., added to the rations of meat, forms a rich 
mucilaginous soup. It is planted about the 
first of March, in drills four feet apart, leaving 
a plant every two and a half or three feet, it the 
ground is rich, which it should be. 


Peas.—A\though the dwarf, marrowiat, charl- 
ton, &e., are occasionally grown in sufficient 
quantity for plantation use, it is but rarely. 
‘hey would form an excellent and wholesome 
addition io the rations, ‘lhe crowder and come 
mon cow peas being ot easy culture, requiri 
no sticks, being great bearers, and lasting 
summer, are indispensatle. In winter the ripe 
peas form a fine variety. They are planted at 
any time from the Ist of February to the last ef 
July, either among the corn or alone, in drills 
three feet apart, leaving a plant at every foot. 


Beans.—Kidney or snap beans are planted in 
succession during March, April and May, ei- 
ther in hills two and a half feet apart, or in rows 
three feet apart, leaving a plant eyery four inch- 
es. The liule white bunch bean sent from the 
North in such quantities, can be raised in the 
Sou'h as easily as any other sort. 

Lima Beans, or butter beans, are grown in 
hills tour feet apart, first planting a stout pole in 
the hill; plant first of April; leave three to foar 
plants; or they are drilled along the walks, first 
forming a rough arbor of stakes or of canes for 
them to run on. They are easily cultivated— 
procuring and planting the stakes being the 
principal labor---and are very productive and 
nutritious. 

Tvmatocs are indispensable. Sow the seed 
ın a bed that can be protected, early in Februa- 
ry. Plant out as soon as there is no longer 
danger of frost, in rows tour feet apart, a plant 
every two anda halt tecet. A few seeds may 
be sown about last of April, and again about 
last ot May, to bear until frost; the early plant - 
iags will cease to bear by August. 

Onions and Scullions ought to be cultivated 
in considerable quantity. They are of easy 
culture and favorites withthe people. Buaches 
of scallions may be divided and set out in rews 
at any time from September to March. Onion 
seed is sown in drills during the fall or early 
winter, and are drawn while young and used 
as scallions—leaving enough of plants to oecu- 
py the ground, where they will bulb. 

Squish.— Of this there are two sorts, with 
many sub-varieties—the summer bush and the 
running squash, The former will produce the 
greatest number on the smallest space of 
sround—the latter, however, continue longer in 
bearing. Plant toward the end of Mareh, and 
again aboutthe middle of April; the bash sorts 
in hills three feet apart, leaving one plant in a 
hill; the running squash in hills seven feet 
apart, leaving two plants. The Kentucky eu- 
shaw, a large, striped, crook-necked sort, can 
be kept, with a slight protection, all winter. A 
good supply of squash is desirable, as a whole- 
some and favorite vegetable; it will moreover 

revent your people using young, 5 fuer 
Lins, which are very unwholesgme. e 
squash become fit for use, they must be picked 
off for use, or the plants will soon cease to bear. 

Mustard, which may be sown broadcast, and 
tolerably thin, the seed being very small, in Oc- 
tober or November, on a piece of good 
Mustard makes a wholesome and favorite dish 
all winter, and early in the spring, boiled with 
a piece of pickled pork. Like tarnips, when 
suwn for the same purpose, it requires no cule 
tivation, if the ground is tolerably clean. 
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To BUBSORIBERS — Persons sending money fer Sub- 


scriptions te the SoUTERRN CULTIVATOR, are particu- 
larly requested to send it to the Publishers at Augusta, 
and not to the Editor at Athens By sending to Athens, 
the necessity is imposed on the Editor of wiiting to 
the Publishers, enclosing the money, and incurring the 
expense of postage; and the Subscriber loses time in 


getting bis paper. All this may just as well be avoid- 
ed. Taz EDITOR. 


„ "Wereceived Mr. Hammonn’s Anniversary Oration 
before the Burke County Central Agricaltaral Society, 


after our arrangements for the February Number of 


the Ceztivaror, had gone ‘too far to be conveniently 
altered. It mast, therefore iie over for March. 


„Wa. have received from the Author, a- copy of “An 
Essay upon the Meat. ly, and some species allied to 
it,“ by Asa Frron, M. D., df Salem, N. Y. It isare- 
print of the article in No, 2, Vol. II., of the American 
Quarterly Journal of Agricultare and Science. 


~ ° We are indebted to Dr. Josera E Muss, of Ma- 
ryland, for a ep of hie Address to the Agricultural 
Society ef Newcastle, Delaware, at their tenth Annual 
Meeting, Sept. 16, 1645.” 


„In reply tó a request made some time ago, that 
we would publish in the CULTIVATOR, Judge BUTLER’ S 
Address to the South Carolina State Agricultural Bo- 
ciety at Newberry Court House, last fall, we have to 
say, that we have not been able to get acopyof it. In- 
deed, we do not believe it has been published in South 
Carolina yet. 


Tobacco. 


There are two articles in this paper that will 
be iuteresung to those who are engaged in the 
culture of Tobacco: one a letter from Connecti- 
cut, another concerning the oulture of that arti- 
cle in Mason county, Kentucky. Two thousand 
pounds per acre aro said to be raised in Connec- 
licut. It ia planted there very thick—two feet 
one way, by thirty to thirty-three inches the 
other—and by the way, this close planting is 
said to be a very important secretin the produc- 
tion of good segar leaf. The knowledge of It 
was taken by some Tobacco buyers from Con- 
necticut to Mason county, Kentucky; and · it is 
Baii that to the knowledge of this secret, Mason 
county, Kentucky, owes the celebrity of its to- 

. bacco. Those who are engaged in the culture 
of tobacco in the Southern States would do 
well to remember this. 


New England Liberality. 


The Rhode Island Society for the encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry, recently paid to the 
editor of the New ExTLA ND Fauner, one hun- 
dred and tt dollars tor copies of that paper to 
be distributed as Agricultural premiums. Ia it 
any wonder that both agriculture and agricul- 
turei papers thrive where people act thus? 
Herein we have one of the reasons why New 
England looks, almost everywhere, like a well 
tilled garden. 


The Orange Tree Insect. 


Our friends on the seacoast of Georgia and 
m Flonda, are doubtless aware that a specific 
against the scaly insect, that has wrought such 
devastation a rong the far-famed orange groves 
of St. Augustine, has been discovered in England. 
Has it been tried in this country? Or is the 
American insect the same that infests orange 
in his 


trees in England? Mr. Downine, 
“ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,” page 543, 
says:—The orange plantations of Florida have 
suffered very severely within a few years, from 
the attack of the scale insect (Coccus Hisperidum, ) 
which in some cases has spread over whole 
plantationsand gradually destroyed all the trees. 
It is the same small, oval, brownish insect so 
common in our green-houses, which adheres 
closely t> the bark and underside of the leaves. 
All efforts to subdue it in Florida have been near- 
ly unavailing. 

A specific, however, Mr. D. says, against this 
insect has lately been discoveredin England. It 
Is the use of the common Chamomile. It is sta- 
ted that merely hanging up bunches of fresh 
chamomile herb in the branches, destroys the 
scaled insect, and that cultivating the plants at 


the roots of the trees, is an effectual prevent- 


ive to the attacks of this insect. Where the 
bark and leaves are much infested, we re- 
commend the stem and branches to be well 
washed with an infusion of fresh chamomile in 
water, andthe foliage to be well syringed with 
the same. Repeating this once or twice, will 


probably effectually rid the trees of the scaled 
insect. 


Wooden Shoes. 


Is not the suggestion contained in the follow- 
ing article, which we findin the S.C. Temper- 
ance Adro:ate, a very important one? Every 
one who has seen negroes standing all day on 
damp ground, in winter time, gathering cotton, 
must have been impressed with the necessity of 
something more than leather between the feet 
and the cold earth, for the health and comfort of 
the laborer. 


We all know that the diseases to which our 
negroes are most exposed originate from careless 
exposure to wet and cold; besides that, every 
farmer, all the world over, is subject to rheumat- 
ic afflictions, owing chiefly to the necessity of 
working on wet ground. Now, all through the 
North of the European continent, from the river 
Weser to the Atlantic, the people wear wooden 
shoes. Young and old, men and women, in town 
or country, walk and work in this shoe which 
unites the acceptable qualities of cheapness, 
warmth and dryness. Itis nut because the peo- 

le are poor that they wear the wooden shoes. 
he m ‘st substantial farmer, the industrious bur- 
gher of the town, the manufacturer, wear it as 
well as the poorest day-laborer, and if you were 
to ask them whether they would prefer the 


‘leather shoe, th y would laugh at you. Why then 


should we not introduce this useful articleamon 
our negroes? We have the best wood for it, and 
could easily train a hand or two on every laige 
plantation to make them. A pair of wooden 
shoes, if in constant use, will last on hard ground 
and pavement, full three months, if made of com- 
mon European pine wood, which is softer than 
ours. But we have better wood fur the purpose 
than pine. I allow that at first the regroes 
would be prejudiced against them, as all illite- 
rate people object to every thing news but by 
the offer of premiums, their relactance might be 
easily overcome. I make no doabt but that 


many pulmonary diseases can be prevented by 


the wooden shoe. The trial ought to be made, 
for the matter is of an elementary importance. 
A dozen or two of wooden shoes can easily 
imported from France, to have the necessary 
patterns. CoLumslsxeis,” 


The Clergy and Agriculture. 


Most heartfly do we wish that every clergy- 
man in the Southern States was of the same 
mind with the Rev. Mr. Cuouces on the sub- 
ject ef Agriculture and Horticulture. If they 
were, and would exert their influence among 
their people, in this direction, a very few years 
would suffice to work a thorough change in the 
whole face of the country. And why should 
they not use their very powerful infinence fa 
producing a result so very desirable? They 
must be, one and all of them, fully aware of the 
effect of a prevalence of the love of trees, flowers 
and landscape gardening, not only on the physi- 
cal aspect of the country, but also on the moral 
sentinients of the people who inhabit it:—for It 
is a common remark that oil and water will as 
soon commingle freely, as that pure selfishness, 
misanthropy and wickedness shall exist in the 
same bosom witha love of flowers and trees. 
How manifold and how appropriate are the ilius- 
trations of the great truths which it is their mis- 
sion to teach that are furnished by scientific 
agriculture. Every blade of grass, every flower, 
fruit, shrub and tree—seed time and harvest, 
the ever changing seasons—what are they but 
manifestations of Supreme goodness and wis- 
dom ? 

The Jesuits understood all this perfectly; and 
hence the extreme care with which the choicest 
flowers, shrubs and ornamental trees were culti- 
vated around all theirestablishments. Nor was 
the useful neglected in their devoti.n to the or- 
namenial. Their fruits were famous, both for 
kind and quality. To them Europe is indebted 
for the introduction ot the silk worm—Louisia- 
ne, for the sugar cane. Following the bloody 
stepsof the conquerors of Mexico and Peru, the 
Catholic Priests planted the choicest fruits and 
flowers of Europe and Asia. In modern times 
all their establishments bear testimony to the 
importance attached by them to the moral inftu- 
ence of ornamental gardening. Lock, for ex- 
ample, at the grounds about St. Mary's College, 
Baltimore, and their College at Georgetown. 
With however much dislike, as suggested by 
Mr. Choules, the faith of thess people may be 
regarded by the reformed Church, still we think 
the ministry of the latter might find their ac- 
count in imitating the former in the good work 
of disseminating the principles of sound taste 
and inculcating the practice of good husbandry 
tor which they were so conspicuous; and thus 
imbue the people committed to their teaching 
with that spirit which 

“ Finds tongues in trees—books in running brooke, 

Sermons tn stones—and good in everything.” 
THE CLERGY. 

Their opportunities and power to improve the publie 
taste for Agricalture and Horticulture. Letter from 
Rev. J. O. CHoOULES. 

Jamaica Prain, August, 1845. 

My Dear Sir :—l have tor several days past 
been trying to get time tell you how very much 
Ihave been gratified with your capital No. 1 of 
the Farmers’ Library, &c. The conception of 
the w rk is precisely (I think) what it should be, 
and the execution of the Magazine very satisſac- 
tory. Jeuntertain no doubt respecting its suc- 
cess. I wish it could find its wgy into the hands 
of our Clergy; they are of all men posecesed of 
the best opportunities to improve the taste and 
science of the farmers of our land. Had I the 
time, I would gladly write an artiche for your 
pages, pointing out the claims of Agriculture 
and Horticulture on the Ministry. I know 
some of my brethren who feel this subject in all 
its magnitude; they aim to diffuse correct opi- 
nions, cultivate good taste, make men happier, 
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and places prettier, because they have lived in 
the region; and verily they have their reward. 
For my own part, I would rather get the popu- 
lation of a village all out to plant trees, and beau- 
tify the walks and avenues of the hamlet, than 
convene them to argue upon abstract noiions of 
no possible practical utility We may learn a 
great deal that is good from the example of men 
Who went before us. If we dislike the faith, at 
all events we may admire the taste, of the 
Churchmen of other days, whose abbeys and 
cloisters all testify toa sound taste, and whose 
noble avenues and orchards proclaim good hus- 
bandry. 

I wish I could set hundreds of men planting 
trees who seem to delight in worse labors. J 
do love trees, and I love the nen who planted 
the Elms of New Haven, Newark, and those of 
the sweet village I live in. Why dees not every 
mar. plant out a tree— nany trees! In Provi- 
dence there are some noble Elms which I saw 
planted only twenty years ago! A man may-see 
the result of his labors, and his children would 
be proud to point out the trees, t the old ances- 
tral trees,“ of his forefather’s planting. Men 
may rail at the world a3 much as they please, but 
it is a beautiful one, and if we are only cheerful 
and active in it, it will become yet more beaut 
ful. Nearly all the beauty of a residence, a vil- 
lage, a country town, arises from its trees; and 
not only should every man careful.y adorn his 
own habitation, but men should club together to 
beautify their vicinage. ‘The strong aitachment 
felt by men in England to homesteads arises in 
no small degree from the pains which have been 
taken to adorn and enrich them by a previo's 
generation. 2 4 + ig + 2 

Wishing yona!l success in your important un- 
dertaking, $ 

Lam, dear sir, yours, 

To J. S. Skinner, Esq 


— ⅛L4ꝓ — 


very faithfully, 
Jno O. Cnoerxs. 


Domestic Port Wine. 


The Columbus Enquirer, of a recent date, con- 


tains the following article: 

Poar Wine.— Messrs. Editors—With the com- 
pliments of the season, please accept a specimen 
of Port Wine, made from the Black Uchee, a na- 
five grape. Itis the purc juice; there is not a 
drop of any kind of spirits or coloring matter 
init. I flatter myself it resembles Port Wine in 
its purity. Cuas. A. PEABODY. 


The foregoing note announced a exceecingly 
agreeable fact—and we are sorry to say, that the 
excellent and de i ious Port has by some unac- 
countable process, escaped from the once well 
filled bottle—perhaps by evaporation. But it 
matters not how—it 1 gone, and he who may 
have tasted of our friend Peabody's Wine, will 
not think it strange that we regret we have not 
many such bott es. Itis really an excel'entar- 
ticle, as all hands in our office are willing to tes- 
tify, from devil down. 


The ecitors of the Enquirer say it is realiy an 
excellent article; and we have no doubt of it, as 
they say so; for they used to be good judges of 
such things in“ days o' auld lang syne,’ when 
we were all flourishing togetherin Milledgeville. 


Besi les aiding in extending the knowledge of 


Mr. P.'s wine, our object is to suggest whether 
It would not be well for Southern wine-drinkers to 
cneourage enterprise which takes this direction. 
At appears to us they should do so if they want a 
good and pure article, instead of the horrible 
rot-gut stuff that is too often sold as foreign 
wie; fur the whole of the sand-hill r. gion of 


‘the Southern States is admirably suited to the. 


production of the grape, as was proved years 
agoby Mœ Art, HERUFE MONT, Bovey and others, 
and as miy be prove any day by any one who 
will try 1. Indeed, our whole do:nestie con- 
sumption, and large quantities fur export, might 
de produced in a few years without any very great 
expenditure af effort. 

It is an enjoyment which we think the most 


rigid temperance man need not find fault with, 


to taste a glass of such wine as used to be 


made by Heruemont, of So. Ca., McCatt, Bor- 
kin, GORDON, ALEXANDER and Harars, of Geor- 
gia, or such as is now made by Sipney WEL- 
Ler, of N. C., and Dr. Nxicrxn, of Ga.; pure juice 
of the grape, without any admixture of poisonous 
drugs, and without a drop of alcohol, more than 
results naturally from the decomposition of the 
sugar. But such stuff as is often sold to the un- 
suspecting South, for genuine foreign wine 
—faugh !—whata villainous compound of abom- 
inable drugs. Some years ago we saw a state- 
ment that at Trenton, New Jersey, there was 
an establishment in which one hundred laborers 
were employed in making champaigne baskets, 
in which champaigne wine, manufactured outof 
Newark Cider, was packed, and shipped off for 
sale in these same blessed Southern States. 
And in the artic'e of Port Wine, especially, is the 
swindling of the Sonth impudent and audacious. 
we have seen it offered confidently as genuine, 
when it was really not much better than hatters? 
dye tinctured with brandy. And even if we were 
to get ih real foreign stuff, we would not be 
much better off, except that we would have filth 
instead of poison. How exquisitely delightful 
it must be to quaff a glass of an article manufac- 
tured after the following most delectable process? 
[From Kingston’s Lusitanian Sketches.) 


How THEY MAKE Port Wine.—The time at 
which the vintage commences, varies in differ- 
ent years about a month—from the early partof 
September to the midd e of October. At that 
period there are 20,000 Gallegos emp'oyed in 
the district, and ab ut 10,000 Portuguese men, 
women and children. As soon as the vintage is 
over, the Spaniards return tò their own ho:nes, 
each man with from 20 to 30 shillings in his 
pocket, which he has received in wages. When 
once the vintage has commenced, time is invalu- 
able. The vineyards are crowded with persons, 
some plucking the sound grapes, and filling large 
hampers with them, othe s separating the rotten 
er dry bunches, While the Gallegos are em loyed 
in carrying the baskets down the steep sides of 
the hills, on their backs. ‘Ihe preeses are stone 
tanks, raised high from the flor. about two or 
three ‘eet deep and from twenty to thirty rquare. 
A boy stands in the centre, and rakes the grapes 
as they are thrown in so as to forin an even sur- 
face; when ful’, twenty to thirty men, with bare 
feet and legs. jump in. and. to the sound of gui- 
tara, pipes. fiddls, and of their own voices, con- 
tinue dancing, or rather treading, from forty to 
fifty hours, with six hours intervening between 
every eighteen, till the juice is completely ex- 
pressed, and the skin perfectly bruised. so as to 
extract every pirticle (f color. It is found ne- 
cessary to leave in the stalks, in order to impart 
that astringent quality so much admired in port 
wine, as avell as to ail fermentation. After the 
men are withdrawn, the juice, the husks and 
stalks are allowed to ferment tog ther trom two 
to six days; the husis and stalks then rise to the 
top, and form a complete cake. By this means 
the color is still further extracted from the stin. 


Lest the lovers of foreizn Madrira, after this 
delicious development of the sweets of foreign 
Port, may go to crowing over the lovers of the 
latter, we may as well nip the rising exulta‘ion 
in the bud, dy giving a'n cccount of some of the 
de ighiſullv reat and clean arrangements about 
the manufacture of Madeira. And, if our opi- 
nion in such matters be worth anythirg, we 
think the Madci‘a has decidedly the advantage 
overthe Port, from the delicious tincture it must 
have, of the perspirations and the sc apings of the 
legs of the labor.rs. He eis Lieut. Witkes'sac- 
count of the matter. We c py from vol. l, page 
21, of the Narrative of the U. S. Kxploring Ex- 
pedition : 


u A friend of our Consul was obliging enongh 
to show us his works, and the machinery for `x- 


pressing the juice from the grape. 
rude sort of shed. On our approach we hard a 
sort of song, with acontinued thumping, and on 
entering, saw six men stamping vi tently in a 
vat of 6 feet square by 2 feet deep, three on each 


It wasina 


side of a huge lever beam, their legs bare up to 
the thighs. On our entrance they redoubled 
theirexertions till the perspiration fai ly poured 
from them; the vat had been filled with grapes, 
and by their exertions we were enabled to seethe 
whole process. After the grapes had been suffi- 
ciently stamped, and the men’s legs well scraped, 
the pulp was made into the shape of a large bee- 
hive,” & c. & c. 


Anticipations. 


—— 


We take the following extract from the West- 
minster Review of September last, as going to 
show what sober, matter-of-fact Englishmen an- 


ticipate from the apptication of science to agri- 


culture. Only think of a proposition, made in 
sober earnest, to warm the ground by means of 
steam or hot water! And next, to enrich it by 
filling the pores of the soil, by means of machi- 
nery, with the essence of those manures that 
are known to be the best sustainers of vegeta- 
ble life. The whole proposition savors so strong- 
ly of extravagance, that we would not have ven- 
tured to mention it to our readers, had we not as 
authority fur it, so respectable a work as the 
Westminster Revici. 


Unless a succession of bid harvests intervene 
to check prosperity, the year 1850 will beho'd the 
extinction of horses as a moving power in Eng- 
land, fur the purposes of pecuniary gain in the 
public transport of passengers and goods Ev- 
cry new street, cvery village, every farm will 
have fts railway, and stationary power will have 
become so common in its numerous applications, 
that it will be turned on and off for the purposes 
of handage as easi y as gas jets for the purpose 
of livhting. And the modes of its application 
will be manifold. Beyond the mere purposes of 
traction, there are other important problems to 
work out. There isan important process to be 
a hiev d in English agriculture, which seems 
not yet to have entered into the imagination of 
any of ourimprovers. The reason seems to be 
chat our chemists are not mechaniciuns, nor are 
our mechanicians chemists; but be itas it may, 
we have never yet seen the matter proposed, aid 
possibly may run the risk of bring deemed mere 
visionary enthusiasts for propouncing it. 

Vet in sober earnestness We propose to convey 
artificial heat beneath the earth, on open land, 
s)as ʻo maintain the temperature suited to the 
growth and development of the vegetable tribes, 
by means of pipes of metal or earthenware; cir- 
culating steam, or hot water, or air, from a close 
boiler or stove. These pipes are to be laid at 
depths of from four to five feet, in the manner of 
deep draining. Also, by a simi ar process to in- 
ject the ground with gaseous manure, as ammo- 
nia and carbon, so that the heat and vases mav 
be constantly ascending towards the surface, and 
thus be absorbed by the routs of the plants. 

By our calculations the consumption of two 
tons of coals peracre per annum will supply 
heat for the production of green crops throuvh- 
ont the year, and probably coal will be delivered 
a'ong lines of railway at an average of eight 
shillings per ton. Along lines of atmospheric 
rail way the stationary engines would supply the 
s cam or hot water., and we shal! yet see the lime 
when rails will be laid along the surface of cur 
fi lds, whereon cylinder harrows will traverse, 
driven by the same stirtionary power, to break 
the soil into fragments fit for the growth of 
plants. Noris thisartficial warming of the sub- 
soila mere theory. In some parts of Sasony 
the heat arising from barring coal mines below 
so tempers the scil above that snow never lies 
upon it, and crops are produced through the 
whole winter. j 
We have no doubt that, hy the process we 
have describ: d, the germinating of spring crops 
might eb hastened, gardens preserved in verdure 
during winter, and crops of grass and vegetables 
furnished throughout the year. zs 


The Mon. J C Carnocn, has been appointed to 
deliver the next Annaal Address before the South Car- 
olina State Agricultural Suciety. 
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Dog Traps. 


— 


When government iails to discharge the duties 
for which it was instituted—especially in the 
protection of men in the pursuits of honest in- 
dustry—those who ar- thus neglected are always 
perfectly justifiable in resorting to measures to 
protect themsclves. Here in the southern States, 
there are very many men, who, seeing the ex- 
treme folly of a whole people depending on a 
single article—Cotton—for their income, would 
gladly introduce other staples. They would in- 
vest capital in the business of wool-growing, and 
would thus add millions to the wealth of the 
country, if they could be protected by law from 
the ravages of worthless dogs. But such is 
found to be the miserable fear of responsibility 
in our public agenta, that the nuisance goes un- 
abated, capital remains crowded into the produc- 
tion of cotton, the production of woolis not un- 
dertaken, and the people are compelled to buy 
from their wiser and more thrifty neighbors of 
the free States, a large portien of their woolen 
clothes, and the country is thus drained of tres- 
sure that ought to be kept init. It would be a 
matter of curious calculation to ascertain how 
much is annaally paid by the South to other 
States for woolen goods that ought to be made 
here, at home, among ourselves :-—and would be, 
bu: forthe foolish southern notion, that the privi- 
lege of injuring your neighbor by kceping as ma- 
ny worthless curs as one chooses, is one of the 
privileges our fathers shed their blcod for. Why, 
if a man were tohint at such an idea, in Ver- 
montfor cxample, or indeed anywhere but in 
this same doomed South, he would be compelled 
to seek shelter somewhere else, trom the storm 
of indignation and contempt that would be rajs- 
ed around him. They understand these things 
perfect'y in the free States, and laugh heartily, no 
doubt, in secret, at us poor devila for holding to 
such notions, when we ought to sec, cven if we 
had but one eye, that by doing so, we are allow- 
ing them to keep our nose to the grindstone, and 
press it hardc: and harder, until we shall have 
no more nose left to be ground off. 

Then as to the means of self protection, which 
we are forced to resort to by the miserable delin- 
quency of our legislatures, one of the best would 
be to use very freely on all occasions the same 
mecicine, the use of which made Dr. Bonaparte 
so famous, the world over—and that is the blue 
pill—if it were not thatthe ravages among our 
sheep are committed in the dark when we are 
asleep. If, however, you can find one of the de- 
predators prowling about, give him, at once, a 
good dose of blue pill of the size of about 100 
to the pound, and you may sleep soundly with- 
out fear of being disturbed by him again. There 
is wonderful efficacy in that same bluc pill, when 
properly administered, as the whole practice of 
Bonaparte proved, and as every one will find very 
soon after he trics it. 

in Tennessee, they have, perhaps, a better 
way than this. They first catch the dog in a trap, 
and then give him the pill. This caves the trou- 
ble of sitting up at night to watch. We find the 
following description of the Dog Trap, and of the 
manner of using it, in the Tennessee Acricullu- 
rist We hope it will be brought into use at once 
ail over the country. 


Yoo Taar.— Gent'eme i: Some years ago! 
learned from your paper how to make a dog pen, 
to catch sheep-killing dogs; which was to make 


it with rails, similar to a partridge trap, drawing 
in every round untilit gets about six feet high, 
leaving a hole at the top about two feet square 
I had occasion to try that plan; some few dogs 
would climb to the top and goin, I saved a few 
dogs that way. But necessity is said to be the 
art of invention, und the dogs made such havoc 
among the sheep in my neighborhood, that I in- 
vented a trap door, which is really a nice and 
complete way to ccop them. 

I sawed out a door at the bottom, about eight 
or ten inchessquare, more would not hurt; I then 
drove a stake dow in the ground inside of the 
pen on the opposite side from the door; at the up- 
per end of the stake I made a notch and fixed 
triggers, like those of a bird trap, and tied a plece 
of sheep meat to one of the triggers, (when the 
sheep is gone any other meat will do;) I then got 
a small puncheon, about two feet long, and tied 
a rope in the upper end of it, suspending it imme- 
diately over the door, and tied the upperend of 
the rope to the top or middle trigger, passing 
over the top of the pen; when the dog gets hold 
of the meat it pulls the trigger, and down they 
come, letting the puncheon door-shutter fall at 
the same instant. Then he is fast. When a 
dog catches a sheep and leaves it, he is sure to 
come back the next right, and il you have a trap 
around the shecp youare sure to have him; next 
morning, right soon, go and shoot him and drag 
him off. You may get one nearly every morn- 
ing, until you get all the runabout or sheep-kill- 
ing doge. I have tried it, and tried it successful- 
ly, and some of my neighbors have taken pattern 
by my pen, and have saved their sheep. 


Physiology, Health, &c. 


Without health and strength, a farmer cannot 
accomplish much. These blessings depend so 
much on the kind and quality and quantity of 
our daily food that the following tables must be 
interesting to those who desire to know some- 


thing of the matter. 
The first table shows the comparative nutri- 


ment contained in 1000 parts ot the various ar- 
ticles of food generally used. We find it in the 
t Anglo American,” ina review of a book by 
Joun Suirn, entitled “ Fruits and Farinacea. 
the Proper Food of Man.” 


Bones sessar 510) Pork. e 240 
Mutt ann LO" Boe .... 215 
Chickkeeeen 270 Cod fis 210 
Beef wees woe 200 Sole 210 
Vell! q • k. 250 Rrain „55 6 6% „„ „„ 200 
Haddock ......cccees- TE) Grapeess 270 
White of Egg 110, Apricots.....cececseee COU 
Mik; 225% 2' Potato ess 260 
Wiel seese GM), Chetries 250 
Nuß ð ͤ 8 930); Peaches .. . . 20 
Peas (de)) 0! Gosbe tries 190 
Barley ß O20! Apples ĩꝶ 170 
Morels... ort eats NO) PEea Ss cs. y ed ews sks 160 
Beans (dry) . SU] Beet Ro 148 
Rice ees SO) Strawberries ossee. LAD 
Bread ........ AEE EA NuI[Carrotas e D 
Rye. ee CCC 73 
Oa ts 8 742 Tutu . 42 
Almond dante e 650 Melon 30 
Tamatind d 840 Cucumber 25 
é 


Plum 

Another element of health, says the Reviewer, 
and consequently of strength, is the facility of 
digestion. From Dr.Beaumont’s Tables it ap- 
pears that the ſollowing articles were converted 
into chyle, viz: digested, in the times indicated: 


H. M. 
Ries boiled ff,. en iaroiseins 1 0 
Apples, sweet and ripe...... ee eee 
Sago, boilede ee. J awawe canes 1 45 


Ta pioca, barley, stale bread. Cabbage, with Vine- 
ga: raw, boiled Milk and Bread and Milk, cold. 2 0 


Potatoes, roasted. and Parsnips, boiled. 2 30 
Baked CustarT )). uenak 9 2 45 
Apple Dumpling—— tence eens oe 3 U 
Bread Corn, baked; and Carrots, boiled......... 3 15 
Potatoes and Turnips, boiled; Batter and Cheese 3 30 
Tripe and Pigs’ feet..... eRe rire rene 

Fenn eee s neces ee ke e 1 35 


Oysters, undeessed; and Eggs. rag : . 2 3 
‘Turkey id jaw sue Sun dweenany see wins 
Eggs. soft boiled, Beel and Matton, roasted or 
oled... c ee eee 38 3 
Boiled Pork, stewed Oysters, Eggs, hard boiled 
Hl.. ⁵ðV% ane a e ee, Ow 
Hamesnie Fals aves e 
Wild Fowls: Pork, salted and boiled; Rue 
Veal, roasted; Pork, and salted Beef... 


ee eee 
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Both the preceding tables are instructive, and 
deserving of attention. 

We have already observed (he continues,) that 
food may be too nutritive for health. Innumera- 
ble instances might be adduced in support of 
this fact. Take one or two in regard to inferior 


animals: 


“The dog fed by Majendie on white bread and wa- 
ter, died in the course of seven weeks; but another fed 
by him on brown soldier’s bread, (pain de munition,) 
did not suffer. When dogs were fed on sugar and wa- 
ter, they died ina month; but ifa considerable portion 
of saw-dust be mixed with the sugar, their health will 
not be affected by it although they are naturally car- 
nivorous animals. It was also shown that an ass fed 
on rice died in fifteen days: butif a large quantity of 
chopped straw had been mixed with the rice, he wonld 
have continued to live and be well. ‘Horsea fed ex- 
clusively on rneal or grain, will die ina short time; 
Sut mix their meal or grain with a suitable proportion 
of cut straw or wood shavings, and they wiil thrive and 
become fat. And itis an interesting fact,that if horses 
be fed on grain alone, with the exception of water, for 
a number of days, they will instinctively gnaw the 
sig ot whatever woody substance is within their 
reach. 


We cannot closo this article better, made up 
asit is of extracts than by copying the follow- 
ing rules about diet, eating, & c. Dr. Beacmont 
of the U. S. Army, gives the following important 
rules: ° 


1. Balk, or food possessing a due proportion of innn- 
tricious matter, is best calculated to preserve the per- 
manent welfare of the organs of digestion, and the gen- 
eral health of the system 

2. The food should be plainly and simply prepared, 
with no other seasoning than a Dttle salt, or oceasion- 
| a very little vinegar 

„Full and deliberate mastication, or chewing, is of 
great importance. ° 

4. Swallowing the food slowly, or in smali quanti- 
ties, and at short intervala, is very necessary. 

5. A quantity not exceeding the real wants of econ- 
omy, is of prime importance to health. 

6. Bolid aliment, thoroughly masticated, is far mere 
salutary than soups, broth, &c. 

Fat meat, butter. and oily substances of every kind 
are difficult of digestion, offensive to the stomach, and 
tend to derange that organ and induce disease. 

8. Spices, pepper, stimulating and heating condi- 
ments of every kind, retard digestion and injure the 
stomach. , 

9. Coffee and tea debilitate the stomach, and impair 
digestion. 


Agricultural Papers. 


It is evident to every one, that the numerous 
papers devoted to Agriculture, now published, 
are slowly, though surely, making an impression 
on the public mind. It will take time, and a 
good long time too, to make the revolution com- 
plete. But that it will be, in the end, noone can 
doubt. Even the political papers see thi:; and 
hence their frequent editorial articles on the sub- 
ject of Jate. The Floridian of December 20th, 
says: 

‘Too little attention is paid by our planters 
generally, in becoming acquainted with the best 
method of producing the largest crops with the 
least possible labor—or of so diversifying the 
crop as io produce the greatest income. The 
old mode of our forefathers is most generally 

ursued. When the land becomes poor and ex- 
hauated. the cry is, throw by the old and open 
new land, or remove ton newcountry. This 
has been done to a great extent, but happily, 
some of our citizens, of Jate, have discovered a 
new method of cultivation. Fxerience is the 
best of tcachers, as has been praven in a few in- 
stances in Florida. A few ycarsa since the idea 
of book-farming, as It was called, was complete- 
ly ridiculed. The book man was regarded as a 
theorist—possessing no practical knowledge. 
‘Place him on a plantation,’ would be said, 
‘and he will admit that he cannot produce good 
crops on old land; and he may talk till dooms- 
day of manuring—it is far more easy to open 
new land, and it can be done at less expense.“ 
We have heard such rotions advanced often, for 
the last ten years in Florida. Recently, howev- 
er, we hear otherwise. The numereus agricul- 
tural works published in various portions of the 
Union, have some of them found their way into 
Florida, and a few of our mos? intelligent plant- 
ers have practised upon their suggestions with 
great advantage. Their neighbors have observ- 


ed this, and we hope soon to see an entire change 
in the old method of planting. By the pro- 
cess recommended in these agricultural publiea- 
tions, for cultivating, manuring, deep plowing in- 
stoad of scratching, those who have practised It 
have found to their perfect satisfaction, that by 
the cultivation of less land, they raise larger 
crops of all kinds, havea greater supply of all 
the necessary articles for plantation use, work 
less hands, use less a zricultural implements and 
plantat on stock and make more money. All this 
may be traced, directly or indirectly, to the cir- 
culation of agricultural periodicals.” 


A Farmer’s Life. 


Our readers no doubt remember the speech of the 
the Rev. Mr. Crouces, at the anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. They will 
notice, also, his letter, in another column of this 
paper, on the duty of the clergy in connection 
with agriculture. We have the pleasure now to 
make an extract froma speech of this gentleman, 
on another occasion, which is worthy of a | com- 
mendation : 


“I wish I could see (he says.) in all ourfarm- 
ers a disposition to magnify their calling; but I 
have been grieved in many a farm-house, to lis- 
ten to lamentations over what they term their 
Shard lot.“ I have heard the residents upon a 
noble farm, all paid for, talk about drudgery, and 
never having their work done, and few or no op- 
portunities for the children; and I have especial- 
ly been sorry to hear the females!ament over the 
hard fate of some promising youth of seventeen 
or eighteen, who was admirably filling up his 
duties, and training himself for extensive usefui- 
ness and influence. They have made compaii- 
son between his situation, coarsely clad and 
working hard, and coming in fatigued, with some 
college cousin, or young man who clerked it in 
a store, tillat length the boy has become dissat- 
isficd, and begged off from his true interests and 
happiness. 

“I am conversant with no truer scenes of en- 
joyinent than I have witnessed in American 
farm-houses, and even log-cibins, where the fa- 
ther, under the influence of enlightened Chris- 
tianity, and sound views of life, has gone with 
his family, as the world have termed it, into the 
woods. The land is his own, and he has every 
inducement to improve it; he finds a healthy 
employment for himself and family, and is never 
at a loss tor materials to occupy his mind. I do 
not think the physician has more occasion for 
research than the fariner; the proper food of vege- 
tables and animals will alone constitute a wide 
and lasting field of investigation. The daily 
journal of a farmer is a source of much interest 
to himself and others. The record of his labors, 
the expression of his hopes, the nature of his 
fears, the opinions of his neighbors, the results 
ofhis experiments, the entire sum total of his 
operations, will prove a deep source of pleasure 
toanv thinking man. If the establishment of 
agricultural societies, and the cattle shows of our 
country, should have the effect of stimulating 
one farmer in every town to manage his land and 
stock upon the best principles of husbandry, 
there would be a wonderful and speedy alteration 
in the products of the earth, because comparison 
would force itself upon his friends and neighbors; 
and his example would be certainly beneficial, for 
prejudice itself will give way to profit.“ 


Great Yicld of Corn. 


— 


When, last year, we spoke of the production of 
96} bushels of corn from an acre by Mrs. Lewis, 
of Hancock, and expressed our confidence that 
150 bushels might, and would ere long, be raised 

on an acre, in the Southern States, some per- 
sons charged us with making avery extravagant 
prediction. Extravagant as it may have appear- 
ed, it is in a very fair way to be fulfilled. 


„We are informed,“ says the Highland Mes- 
senger of the 28th ult., “by Mr. Alexander Por- 
ter, the manager on the farm of Thomas T. Pat- 
ton, Esq , that an acre of corn was blanted on the 
farm the last senson with which it was designed 
to contend for the prize offered by the Buncombe 


County Agriculiural Society, and that afew 
days since the ern was gathered and measured, 
and the yield w:s one hundred and thirteen bu- 
shels andahalf! Mr. Patton will no doubt take 
the prize. His farm is on Swannano river. 

„Here farmers, is an evidence of what can be 
done. Had the season been good, Mr. Porterhas 
no doubt the yield would have been one hundred 
and fifty bushels! 

“To show what industry and management ca:: 
accomplish, we take the liberty of stating a fact 
related to us by Mr. Porter. He says that from 
three-fourths ofan acre of land he produced and 
sold $55.43 worth of Watlermelons! besides a 
large number consumed on the place. We state 
this as an inducement to others to use their 
heads as well as hands, and to show them that 
what they might despise as a small business, 
may be made a source of no inconsiderable pro- 
fit.” 


Horses. 


— 


One of the editors of the Dollar Farmer spent 
part oflast summer in Vermont, and while there 
collected a good deal of information about the 
famous Morgan Horse. In one of his letters, he 
Bays: 

“I find that the breeding of horses in the last 
few years has been much neglected. Ihave con- 
versed with some of the best judges of horses 
and some of the most expcrienced breeders 
and dealers in the State. There is no doubt 
whatever of this--that the breed of the Morgan 
horse was, and is now, in the few instances 
where it can be found, far the best breed of horses 
for general service that ever wasin the U. States 
—probably the best in the word; and it is re- 
markable that this breed was and isnow known 
by many striking peculiariti.3, common to near- 
ly every individual. They have a full, heavy, 
wavy mane end tail, good head and neck, small 
well shaped ears, are broad between the eyes, 
legs broad and short with large tendons, bodies 
rather thick set; bul their most striking pecu- 
liarity isin their carriage, legs well under, trot 
quick, short, and springy, fore legs bending re- 
markably, the very reverse of the a'ow, slouchy 
movement of the race horse ina trot. They are 
likewise exceedingly hardy and well tempered. 

The great demand for this breed caused all at 
first to turn their attention to it. Great numbers 
were bred and the price fell. In the meantime 
the price of wool rose and everybody went into 
the wool business. But the fame of Vermont 
horses spread abroad, and those that were left 
were nearly all bought upand sent off, including 
most of the finest mares. The people of New 
York came over in great numbers with their 
horses and swapped them off fir the Morgan 
horses. The result is that now there are twenty 
common horses to one Morgan. But still you do 
find an occasional Morgan horse, and when you 
do there is no mistaking him for any other breed. 
I saw the cclebrated Sherman Morgan, Black 
Hawk, at Bridport, and I think he deserves all 
the praise that bas been bestowed vpon him. He 
is the finest stallion I ever saw. His legs are flat 
and broad, shoulders well set back, loin and back- 
bone very strong, length of hip beyond anything 
I ever saw, as quick in breaking as the bullet 
from the rifle, head and neck ſuuliless; in motion 
mouth open, crest sublime, legs carried finely 
under him, square and even, and ſore- legs bend- 
ing beautifully. 

Mr. Cotterel, of this place, who is as well ac- 
quainted with horses as any man in Vermont, 
says there is not the slightest doubt that theori- 
ginal Morgan was got by a Canada horse. He 
says the most probable acesunt of his origin is 
this: A man by the name of Smith, at Plainfield, 
N. H., hada fine imported mare. He rode this 
mare to Canada ona courting expedition, and 
while there his mare got in foal. Smithregretted 
the accident, and setting no value uyon the colt, 
he sold ii to Morgan, a singing master, who, when 
the colt was grown, rode him about on his sing- 
ing circuit. When the colts from Morgan’s horse 
prew up they proved fine, and this gave him cele- 

rity. He wasa fleet runner at short distances, 
and this originally induced the peop'e to try him. 
Of the old Morgan’s proveny three became fa- 
mous as stallions, viz: the Sherman Morgan, 
the Woodbury, or Burbank, andthe Chelsea. Of 
these the Sherman Morgan was greatly the most 
distinguished. I have ascertained to a certainty 
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that he died in the winter of 1835. Black Hawk 
was sired by him. The Chelsca Movgan is the 
only onc of the three yet alive. He is said to be 
yetfull of vigor. ‘ 
„Such is the family likeness between the 
Canada horse and the Morgan, that 1 find that 
some horse dealers here belicve that the old Mor- 
gan was a genuine Canada. Certainly the evi- 
denceisclear that his valuable and characteristic 
qualities were derived from the broad-levged 
Canada breed. Mr. Cotterel believes that the 
Morgan horse would be a fine cross for the Ken- 
tucky horse, but he says he would prefer the 
„Canada horse. He recommends that Canada 
mares as well as horses should be taken to Ken- 
tucky. A great many Canada horses are import- 
ed and sold in Boston. Some of them are very 
fleet trotters and command from $8300 to $700. 
Mr. C. saw Inst winter a large drove of Kentucky 
horses at Baltimore. He considered them much 
inferior to the Vermont horses, and he says that 
the prices asked for them were greatly less than 
the prices got for the Vermont horses at Boston. 
The best place to purchase Canadian horses is 
some distance around Montreale nd in the neigh- 
borhood of Quebec. Just around Montreal they 
are much purchasedup. The best of them can 
be purchased for $150. The pacing horse ot 
Canada is said to have proceeded from the Nar- 
rayansel pacers rode over to Canada by fugitives 
from New England. Very trulv yours, c. Ww. 


In another letter, speaking of tne horses uscd 
in the wagonson the road from Cumberland to 
Whceling, he says: 


Such road draft-horses are nowhere else to be 
found on the earth. They are aslarge and as 
strong as the Eng‘ish cart horse, with greatly 
better limbs and more action. Of hundreds that 
I saw it would be difficult to match the meanest 
in Kentucky, wheic there has bcen so much ra- 
cing to improve the breed.” This breed ot 
horses is known, I believe, as Badgers. ‘They 
are found in Pennsylvania and the northern part 
of Maryland. I hope some enterprising breeders 
in Kentucky will import some of them to cross 
our stock. Racing improves the brecd of race 
horses, but the lesa racing blood the better for 
everything but the turf. No two animals of the 
eane species could well de more unlike in form 
than the Morgan or Canada horse and the racer, 
and nothing could be more manifest than the 
superiority of the former over the latter as fast 
moving roadsters, with or without heavy weights 
We have the racer, (enough for sport, and they 
are fit for nothing else unless it be for an express 
mail); let ua breed off from the racer with the 
Morgan and Canadian and the Conestoga. Some 
people have an idea that the more race blocd the 
better forall purposes. The idea is refuted bv 
experience in a] countries. No racer is equal to 
the London cart-horse or the Conestoga for ‘he 
dray or wagon. None are equal to the English 
hunter for hunting. None equal to the Canada 
pacer for pacing. None equal to the Canada, 
Vermont or New York trotter fortrotting. None 
equal to the English Cleveland bay for coaches. 
In England they have distinct bree:'s for every use 
—amblers for ladies’ riding horses, hunters for 
fox-hunting, cart-horses for carting, Cleveland 
bays for carriages, and race horses for the turf. 
It should be ordered in the same way here. 

Very truly, yonrs, G. W W. 


Good — Excellent -Infallible. 


There never was a beiter prescription made 
np, any where, for that most horrible of all dis- 
eases, Dyspepsia. Let these Yankees alone, 
and they’ll find out, some day, a cure for thun- 
derstorms, hurricanes, earthquakes and eclipses, 


Cure For Dysprepsia.—In a recent conversa- 
tion between a dyspeptic clergyman and a Yan- 
kee, the following occurred: 

“Tell you what, if vou ministers, when you 
gits a salary, d just git some land, and dig your 
own corn and taters, guess as how you would'nt 
git the dyspepsy.” 

“Righi, triend—VPIl record that” 

* Know Parson H——, down here in Beth- 
lehem?’ “Yes,” 

Beats a fe ler all holler at mowin’ and nitch- 
in'. See’d him stick a piz last winter, ard haint 
a tellerin town can come within a rod on him. 
Grand feller, smart chap —preaches like sixty!“ 
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Cow-ologye 


The last number of the Farmers’ Library 
brings us acquainted with a very curious book 
on a very curious subject. The title of the book 
is “A Treatise on Milch Cows: whereby the 
qualify and quantily of mik which any cow will 
give, may be accurately dclermined, by obs.rving 
nalural marks or external indications alune, the 
length af lime she will continue to give milk, gx. 
By M. Francis Grenon, France. And the ob- 
ject ot the book is to propose a system, by which, 
in addition to what is spec.fied in the title, on 
examination ofa calf a few months old, its fu- 
ture milking qualities may be predicted. Strange 
as this may appear, it is, nevertheless, main- 
tainea to be true by members of the highest 
character of the Agricultural section of the 
French Academy of Sciences. And in the 
Journal d@’Agricullure Pralique, as quoted by 
the Farmers’ Library, it is stated that, Monsieur 
Guenon, a farmer of Libourne, having dis- 
covered an infallible method of ascertaining 
the lactiferous qualities of cows, by means 
of certain invariable signs, easily to be found 
on these animal, invi eda rigid investigation 
of his theory, by the Agricultural Society of 
Toulouse. A committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed by that Society, who reported: 


“ We conducted Mr Guewon into seven cow. 
stables with which he was entirely unacquaint- 
ed. Hee forty-six cows were submitted to his 
inspection. fn twenty-two instances he named 
the exact num er of pints given by cach cow ; in 
fourteen he came within a pint, and in ten with- 
in two or three pints. j 

“Exact precision as to number ot pints, how- 
everis deemed as of little importance, as the 
quantuy of milk ts liable to vary, with many 
circumstances, as food, temperature, date of 
calving, &c. But the main fact ofthe discovery 
we consider ascs'ablished, as Monsieur Guenon 
invariably distinguishes the good {rom the bad 
milkers, 

Highly respectable as are these foreign au- 
thorities, we should stiil have some suspicion 
that there might possibly be seme mistake in 
the matter, were it not that une of our own citi- 
zens has prepared a translation of Monsieur 
Guenon’s book for American readers. 

N. P. Trust, formerly U. S. Consul at Hava- 
na, row engaged in the department of State at 
Washingion City, is the trans'ator. His name 
is a suificient guarantee that there is no humbug 
in the business. Here is what he says about it 
in his pretace: f 


TREATIS E ON MILCH 
The Transl.itor to the Reader. 

Nonsense! Whocan believe any such thing? 
What! by merely lookioz at a cow, to be able 
to tell how much milk she is capable ot 
being mate to yiel!; and, also, how lorg she 
can continue to give milk alter being got with 
calf!—to be able thus to ascertain, not only 
Whatare the qualities of a full crown cow, 
but what are to be the qualities of any heifer- 
calf, by looking at her while yet but two or 
three monthsold! Surely, if ever there was a 
huinbug, this is one, 

Solty, Mr. Reader! You are very ineredu— 
lons, no donb, bat I defy youto be more sothan 
| was when in your present position. Whatis 
more, I d fv you to cling to your skepticisn 
more than au hour orso. However strong and 
firm it mav be at this moment, i- will, in a little 
while, hive vanishel into nothing; and its 
place wall be filled by another solid prootin ad- 


COWS. 


dition tothe many that you have already stored 


up, that 


“ Thereare more things in heaven and earth —, 
Than are dreamtof in your philosophy.” 


When this discovery was first mentioned to 


me, as one which had recently been published 
in Fraree, I smiled at the credulity of some peo- 


ple. My informant perceiving what effect the 
announcement had upon me, said, It is so, 
howerer;“ and then, notbing but politeness 
towards a stranger, forthe first time under my 
rool, prevented my replying, “ You do not really 
believe this tobe possible.” 

He offered to send me the book; and, though 
I had not the least idea of throwing away my 
time in reading it, civility would not allow me 
to decline. It came, and | opened it with the 
intention merely of looking into it sufficiently to 
say that l had done so. When, however, in 
turning the pages over, i saw that this piece ot 
quackery, as l felt very sure the pretended dis- 


covery must be, had engaged the attention of 


distinguished Agricultural Societies in France, 


and had earned Gold Medals” for its author 


in a country where they are not prone to be 
lavish uf such substantial marks of approbation, 
my curicsily was awakened, and 1 had soon 
read enough to bring home to me once more, 


for the thousandth time, that homely old truth, 


“We live to learn.“ 

Since then, many things have occurred to 
strengthen my confidence in the reality of this 
discovery, and in its high practical value t, al! 
interested in the preservation and improvement 
of milk stock—and who is it that is not interest- 
edin its productiveness? The most recent of 
these incidentsis as follows: 

A friend to whom J had lent the translation 
accompanied with the plates which are requisite 
to make it intelligible, showed it to a man from 
the country whose calling had rendered him 
quite conversant with thesubjectof cattle. This 
person’s curiosity was so tar awakened, that, 
beside attending tothe explanations made to him, 
he took a sketch of some of the csculchcons — 
Alter an absence of some weeks, he returned to 
the city where this had happened, and came to 
see my friend. “That thing (said he) is astrue 
asa book. ‘There is no mistake about the mal- 
ter. Since I was here, l have looked at more 
cows than ever you saw, and I am pertectly 
satisfied that the thing is just as the Frenchman 
says. I have become convinced, too, of another 
thing: that our breeds cf cattle are by no means 
the great things they are cracked upto be,” 

N. P. T. 


— — _ - SC 


To the Editor of the Southern Cultivator: 

Mu. CANMAK: — Le business of the day is 
over, and | have finished saving the December 
numbers of the Southern Caltivator, thé Alba- 
ny Cultivator, and the American Agricuhurist, 


making the file for 1815 complete for these 


three excellent works; and the November num— 
ber of the Tennessee Agricuiturist is also sew- 
edon., While engaged inthe above pleasant 
business of preserving the above works, so that 
they may answer the double purpose of consul- 
tation and reference while I live, and be handed 
downto those who willcome etter me when Lam 
ro more, my mind naturally turned to my 
friends while thus employed. Tat once deter- 
mined to take up my pen and say something to 
the farmers, Jam the mere stimulated to do 
this as our post office law has been changed, 
and it will only cost five cents to tell you some- 
thing of the day's business now the year is 
coming to a close. f say the day's business. 
Now, Mr. Editor, von know I hive down South 
in the land of flowers in the spring, and ever- 
greens inthe winter. In the carly part of the 
day I have been engaged in digging up the 
young Magnolia, and, by the-by, I was more 
fortunate in ficding them on yesterday than ever 
Į was betore, that is, in procuring small ones, 
for it is unnecessary to attempt to raise those 
that are of any size. The Ivy, the two varie- 
lies of the Bays, the Rhododendron, the Yellow 


Jasmin, the Dark Hydrangea, the Holly, lam 
collecting together with many other evergreens, 
tosend to Mr. S. B. Parsons, of Long Island. 
While visiting that kind gentleman the past 
summer, we agreed to enter into an exchange 
of trees, shrubbery, &e. He has promptly 
complied, and has sent me out a variety of fruit 
and ornamental trees. and now I am making an 
effort to comply. 

Perhaps some of my old friends in my native 
Siale, Georgia, will say to themselves, you nad 
better be employed in so nething else. Inan- 
swer, I must say, we can beautify our residen- 
ces, and do something else ioo. After geving 
through the trees, F vent tothe farm, four miles 
distant, io see how things were getting on there, 
as [visit my farm every day, and as the close 
of the year and the commencement of the new 
year is, if possible, more important than any 
other season. This isthe time that the farmer 
should close his old book fer 1845, and com- 
mence a new one for 1846. Now. Mr. Editor, 
l mean precisely what I say. Every farmer 


should keepa weekly and daily diary of all his 


operations, Mine is a small farm, and I close 
at page 204, and have commenced my beok for 
1816. Wecommenced on yesterday morning 
hau'ing out our compost manure with two yeke 
of steers and two carts, the distance to hau] not 
great. The carts hauled out on yesterday 22 
loads each. On an average, 20 loads a dav 
will be as much as they will be able to haul. 
Each cart hauls 15 bushels to the load, making 
daily 600 bushels, ard it will take 50 days to 
haul it out, which will be thirty thousand bu- 
shelsof manure. Now, Mr Editor, it has ta- 
ken mneh labor to prepare this manure, and 
still I have no doubt but that we will be well 
paid in the end. 

We have refused nine cenis per pound for 
our cotton, within fonr miles of where it was 
raised; we expect 12 cents per lb. in New Or- 
leans and New York, as we will this year send 
some to each place. So, Mr. Editor, the read- 
ing of Agricultural pavers is not such a bad 
business after all. Your friend, 

Al X AV DER McDonatp. 

Eufaula, Ala. Dec. 30, 1815. 


Agricultural Experiments— Be Careful in 
Making. 


Mr. CaMaAk : — It is usual when a letter is ad- 
dressed to an editor for publication, that his 
name be annexed thereto. I oppose the plan, 
Irom the fact, thal private or public exposure 
does not taste well; and another reason is, that 
a communication for agricultural purposes is 
different from that of a political cne, and there 
could scarcely originate a cause for offence, and 
particularly too, when itis intended ter our mu— 
tual benefit; butat the same time, it necessary, 
the author shouid give his name in full. 

My object for writing is, to know why there 
exist sucha difference of opinion upon agricul- 
ture, not only in things of an abstruse nature, 
butof the most plain and simple operations 
connected with the farming business, One man 
will tell you, that manure should be applied to 
the surface; another will tell you, that it should 
be covered, and that if put upon the top of the 
earth, there will be a serious loss both by wash- 
ing and evaporation. Some wiil tell you that 
this should be done, another will say, that this 
stould be done, thereby causing conflicting opi- 
nions and much contusion, li does seem to me 
that we have too many scientific and practical 
agriculturists in the South for so much skepti- 
cism to exist long, and it must be rooted out if 
we ever expect to be worthy of the name of 
agticuhurists. Let us follow Crockeit's advice, 
‘ Be certain that you are right, then go ahead.” 
Synch would say to all agricoltural correspon- 
dents, Don’t submit your farming notions toa 
careless examination or a partial experiment, 
but probe, probe, probe, until there is nothing 
left to probe, then have your knowledge of these 
things published for the benefit of your brother 
farmers Respecttally, B. B. 

Cassville, Dec. 16, 1845. 
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Plantation Economy. 

Ma. Camak:—I had a pretty good beef 
slaughtered on the last day ot December. Per- 
haps you and the readers of the CuLTivaTor 
will not think it amiss for melo give a slaile- 
ment of my manner of fattening, an bis value 
when taken trom service, and what d consider- 
ed his value when slaughtered, worth of feed, 
&c. I donot think his weight anything to brag 
of, but shall make the following statement lo 
show what a man may gain by a little altentior 
and :rifling expense: This beet was an old 
broken down ox, some 14 or 15 years old, taken 
froin the voke the first of last March, and h :d 
common pasturage trom then till harvest. His 
fare was then pretty good till the first of Scp- 
tember, About that time thearmy worm made 
a sweep of our grass. From thattime till pull- 
ing corn he was on the decline. I put him ina 

en of about a quarter of an acre aboutthe 15th 
of October, expecting to faiten him on corn 
and cob meal, which he ate kindly at first. 
There being some hogsin the same pen which 
were fed on boiled food, the ox soon began to 
taste of the hogs’ lood, and after a while refus 
ed the feed in his trough, preferring the boiled 
feed, such as turnips, collards, pumpkins and 
artichokes, with a portion of corn aud cob 
meal intermised. He had no other feed after 
his choice was fully made, except occasionally 
a raw pumpkin chopoed up and raw sweet po- 
tatoes, Ido net think he cou have heen sold 
tor more than S5 when he was taken from the 
yoke. [farther think that it would be doing 
injusticeto make a charge of more than $15 for 
his teed::nd attendance. I now give the state 

ment of his weight, value, &e: 

Nett heef, including snet fat, 704 Ibs. at 44 cents. 831 63 
Tallow, 7% pounds at lo cents ̃ͥ q ⁊ 78) 
Hide, 6 e „ 5 4 BU 
Head, haslet, tripe and fee ꝑ I 50 


ee te %%% % %% „„ 


Total PIOCOP dS ins viivswwrvuwns 1 23 
Vilue when taken from wor... 35 
Feed, attendance, Ke.. „ 618,20 OU 


Glenn ⅛ 2 


\ 
As l have paper and time to spare, l will 
give youa few lines on another subject which 


is drawn out by a remark of Mr. McDonald, of 


Eutaula, in the last Cultivator, viz: the advan- 
tages of a short crop. What is meant by this 
is, that an industrious planter can save what he 
has made and find time to do many other things 
about his plantation that he would have to let 
go undone if he had a full erop to save. Lam 
in hopes that I shill he able to reap some at 
the benefits of my labor spent since my last crop 
came in. Lwentto work, at the first spare no— 
ment, on a large branch which runs throwch 
my plantation; having clearea it on both sides 
for at least three-fourths of a mile, shall have 
in cultivation the present year near 20 acres of 
good branch land; have done two-thirds of the 
ditching. There is one place of five or six 
acresina boly. The work I have done on 
that part I set down to be worth $15 per acre, 
and nowcomple'ed, I price the land at $30 per 
acre. The work [have done on this part of the 
branch consists in clearing, ditching and haul- 
ing the dirt thrown out, (which is mostly allu- 
vial soil,) to fill the washed places, sinks, &c. 
My ditch to convey the branch, is twelve 
feet wide. ant I have some small ditehes for 
draining, & The last dry summer has caus- 
ec many planters to commence clearing up and 
preparing their branch land for a crop the com. 
ing spring, whieh un ler proper manazement 
will always pay them well for their labor. I 
had abont five acres of branch land in corn last 
vearthat made more corn per acre than any 
‘a dle er bad im al’, about 40 bar els. Law, 
dear sir. y u sresp2ct ly, Jous Farrar. 

P. S. I do beg ot those gentlemen writing 
conmunicalions forthe SOUTHERN CULTIVATOUR, 
that they win give their State, county and post 
olige. When [real a piece in the Cuitivater, 
whether Jam pleased with itor not, I wish to 
know where the writer lives. 

Slanfordvile, Putnam Co., January 16, 1816. 


Agricu'tural Emulation-=-The Right Spirit. 


To the Hon. Charles Dougherty, Athens : 


Dear Sir: —I have the pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, enclosing a 
Prospectus ol the SOUTHERN CuLtivaTor. Al 
the moment Í received it I was in the post oflice 
urging sume ol my agricultural friends to sub- 
scribe for it. A company of ten have subscri— 
bed and forwarded their names by last nail 
from this county. -Ihave been a subscriber tor 
the work during the last two years, and it has 
been of grent value to me in my agticultural 
pursuits, Notwithstanding I ama lawyer by 
profession, all my earnings are invested in land 
and negroes. The question to be settled with 
me was, whether Ishou'd emigrate to the West 
or improve my plantation, and consider my io- 
caliun permanent. I have determined to re- 
main, and have every confidence in ten years 
from this time (should I live so long,) my land 
will be in a better condition for cultivation than 
it now is. My ambition will not be satisfied 
until Ishall have the best improved tarm in the 
county. Two years avo [ commenced hitl-side 
ditching, and have now abouttwu hundred and 
finty acres ditched, and snall con inue the pro- 
cess until every foot of land (cultivate shall be 
protected against the washing rains. Ditching, 
subsoi! plowing and manuring, wiil not only re- 
novate worn out lands, but amply compensate 
us with increased production for the labor be- 
stowed. 

The pazes of the Cultivator have furnished 
me with many valuable suggestions which I 
have successtully put in practice. My over. 
seer has lived with ine six vears, and is now 
engaged forthe seventh at $325 per annum, the 
highest wages paid in the county; but he is a 
good farmer, and is capable and willing tocar- 
ry oul my views in the tnanagement of my bu- 
siness. Those of my neizhbors who were dis- 
posed to laugh at me when Icommeèenced ditch. 
ing, are now following mv plan. I have haul- 
ed out of the swamp this Fall more than a hun- 
dred loads of manure, 

l shall plant but litle cotton the next year, lor 
the sole reason that a fall crop will prevent me 
from making such improvements as 1 desire. I 
confidently expect the time will come when I 
shall not plant a single hill of corn or coon 
without manuring it Being a professional 
man, l knew it wonid ntt do to advance my 
theory of larming as gleaned from = agricultural 
papers tomy neighbors, but so soon as my own 
mind was satisfied, I commencet making prac- 
tica] experiments, not only for my own benefit, 
but theirs also, and lawn happy to inſorm you 
there is a growing interest fel in this neighbor- 
hood on the subject of improving lands, and 
which Ihave not the leas: doubt will continue 
to increase. My faith is strong, that the old 
habits of our peorie in the cultivation of their 
lands will be abandoned, and a more enlig'ten- 
e! and judicious mode of cullure will be adopt- 
ed, and he who contributes most to accomplish 
so desirable an object will deserve the lasting 
gratitude of his countrymen. l find I have 
written a long letter, but itis on a subject in 
which [ feela deep interest, ard will close by 
saying, | will use my best exertions to extend 
the circulation of the Cuntivator, and sincere- 
Iv hone Vir. Camak will continue his editorial 
lahors, if not for his own benefit, for the benefit 
ol the country. 

Very respectfully, yours truly. 

Greenville, Dec. 1815. 


Improving Soil--àAn Experiment. 


To the Publishers of the Sathern Culticvter : 

GENTLEMEN: -A a plain, haredfisted farmer, 
I sit down to offer yourselves and onr old friend 
at Athens, my best thanks for having entertain- 
td us so well and instracted us so ably during 
the vear 1815. Long may you all live to carry 
on Ibis nuble work of reform. 

It is a matter ot some concern and regret to 
me that Į have not received the February aid 
November numbers of the Cu.itivaror. What 


shall ldo? Lam anxious to bind and preserve 
them all, as | bave done the firsttwo volumes, 
as well as the entire series of the Albany Culti- 
vator. Can you send thein to ine? 

Enclosed you have a P. M.’s receipt which 
shows that I] wish to cultivate a facher acquain- 
tance. IT think I sent you seven new subscri- 
bus forthe present year, all whom I presume 
Will continue, It they do not send their dollar, 
Iwill stir them up; and in the mean time, if 
opportunity offers, I willextend your list a liule. 

If i were addressing the E.. lor instead of the 
Publishers, I would offer a suggestion or two. 
But as this is not the case, I will acquaint 
you (as friends to Agriculiural improvement) 
with the result of a hile experiment, conducted 
by myself the present year. Liaving a small 
let cf very poor land convenient to my house, 1 
dete, mined to make an eff rt to improve it a 
little, But, in arranging my plans, it was not 
convenient to manure this piece as I wished, so 
I manured itas I could. ‘Unis lotis a very suff 
clay, partially covered by a,soil varying in depth 
froin O to 4 inches. After ref eated pluwings 
with a good team and coulier, l bauled on toa 
measured acre one thousand bushels (I say noth- 
ing of loads) of chips, Which had accumulated 
about my wood pile, and which werein various 
stages of decomposition, These chips being 
evenly spread over the surface, we turned them 
under to the depth ef 34 or 4 inches. We then 
laid off shallow furrows tor planting corn, four 
feet apart each way, and planted the lot in corn 
and early table peas. ‘This was all done atier 
we had finished planting our cotton crop, and 
ofcourse was late. JT should also have stated 
thatthe acre had previously been planted in 
peach trees, aud had 131 trees of one year's 
growth on it. ‘he alter culture was intended 
merely to keep the sur.ace loose and to free it 
from weeds and grass and was performed with the 
sweep and hoe, keeping the surface as smooth 
as possible. This crop was so late that it did 
not have as good seasons as the balance of my 
crop, as it had norain at all, while earing, and 
was seriously injured by the rank growth of pea- 
vines. Well, now forthe figures: cost of ma- 
turing, twenty two dolars, including board, 
hire and wear and tear, &e. Product oſ the acre 
in corr, 26 bushels. The peas in the green 
state were fed upon daily for about two months 
by a family of twenty persons, and we housed 
12 bush ls of clean dry peas for winter use and 
planting. Ine young peach trees also made a 
Vigorous growth. 

For this extraordinary crop (extraordinary 
only when the land and seasons are taken into 
the account) [think that I am indeobted—Ist, to 
the thorongh breaking up of the land,- 2 ly, to 
the physical aad chemicalaction of ‘he chips,— 
31y, to the shallow and level culture, Ochets, 
Jam aware, will say that it was not cultivated 
right; but Tam sure thatthe common mote ot 
cultivation wobl oot have produced one foerth 
ofthe crop that [ gathered, that is, on the sama 
land with the same seasers. 

[t may be thought, too, that reracre, isa 
large sum to spend for the crop that [ gathered, 
So itis. But ſet it be remembered that I expect 
to see and feel the benefit ofthe application for 
several years io come. Your well wisher, 

Jorr Frrr. 

Crawford, Ru-s:ll Co, Ala, Dec 2, 1845. 
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Remepy For C nicis Horses Take two 
quarts of cold water in a hand basin, add with 
your fire-shovel say a pint ot hot wood ashes 
or embers, and stir, Cut cit an inch and a half 
from a cou mon hand of tobaceo and shred in 
the mixture--si¢ all op and det it stand fifteen 
mines and settle. Pour off a common black 
bole fu'l of the flaid and drench your horse — 
in half an hcur he will be well. 

st E EE 

Better --Practice has proved chat 62 is the 
beet temperature for cream atthe timeof churn- 
ng. It below this, pear in het waters il above 
it, cod, antil itis brought tothe required joint. 
This point is ascertained ci course by ather- 
Momcter. 
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ckonthly Calendar. 


Altered from the Aymcrican Agriculturtst’s Almanac for 
1814, and urranged to suit the Southern Slates. 


CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


{The folinwing brief hints to the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will be found toapply not only to the month 
under which they are arranged, but, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and soils, they may frequently an- 
swer lor other months. This precaution the consider- 
ale agricniturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate. ]} 


Continue to look well after your stock. This 
and the tullowing are the trying months for agi- 
mals, and if carried well through these, you 
may more salely trust them afterwards. As all 
animals are accustomed to green food through- 
outa great part of the year, suchas are now 
kept on dry should have their condition care- 
fully observed, and their food varied to suit their 
wants. vats ought always to be provided for 
an occasional change. Potatoes, sugar beet, 
mangel-wurzel, ruta baga, carrots or parsnips, 
may be given, as they can be most profitably 
raised by the farmer. According to Davy the 
order of their nutritious properties, pound for 
pound, stands thus: 1. potatoes; 2. sugar beet; 3. 
mangel-wurzel; 4. parsnip and carrot; 5. ruta 
baga; 6. and by far behind all others, the com- 
mon turnip. Weare of opinion that the car- 
rot and parsnip are equal to the sugar beet, and 
the better varieties, perhaps, would stand se- 
cond only to potatoes, Chaff, grain, bran, &c., 
may also occasionally be given, and for work- 
ing animals, grain invariably at all times. II 
you expect hens to lay during the winter they 
must have a warm room, and plenty of suita- 
ble food. A stone, brick, or what is better than 
either, aclay house, imperviousto wind and cold, 
with a supply of oats, shrunk wheat, barley, and 
even corn, with some animal food added, in ad- 
dition to a supply of gravel and old mortar or 
lime, and water, will give you a constant sup- 
ply of fresh eggs all winter. 

Finish threshing your grain, and have it 
stored beyond the reach of rat, mouse or weevil. 
Scions may be cut during this and the two suc- 
ceeding months, for grafting, and carefully laid 
away in a cool, damp place, till required for 
use. If the routs have not been assorted when’ 
stuied tor the winter, the best should now be se- 
lected tor seed and use, and the remainder ted 
out to the stock previous to a growth of green 
food in the spring. ‘Phe young animals, lambs, 
calves. &c., should b? carefully protected from 
cold and have an abundant supply of food. 
When it is intended to raise animals on the 
farm, it is better to have them dropped from the 
Jaiter part of March tothe middle ot May. The 
weather is then warmer and fresh leed abun- 
dant, and the young can be reared with half the 
expense and risk that attends them during se- 
vere weather. But such as are near a market, 
and wish to send in early calves and lambs, 
may fiad an advantage in having them come 
much earlier inthe season; butall the hopes of 
the farmer will be disappointed, by neglecting 
the proper means of protection. Such cattle as 
have been suffered to zet poor, will probably be 
found to have lice, which at this season collect 
around the roots of their horns. They may be 
destioved by a strong decoction of tobacco juice, 
or scotch snutt, lard, fish oil or soft soap, ap- 
plied on the top of the nead, and along the back 
to the rootot the tail; also, spirits of turpen- 
tine, mercurial ointment and corrosive subli— 
mate, are effectual remedies, but dangerous 
when cattle can lick the part where they are 
applie', both being a deadly poison. After the 
caule are once rid of lice, keep them in good 
condiiion, andthey will be litle exposed to a 
renewal of che disease. Prepare for making 
manic suzar the last of this month. 

Badeavor to finish breaking heinpthis month, 
as March will bea much more busy one. It 
the weather be open continue plowing. 

Kitchen Garden.—Sow early cucumbers and 
melons in hot bede. If well managed, the cu- 
cumbers sown early in this month will prodace 
fruit ia April. Celery can be sown in a warin 


to-der and will be ready to vegetate the first 
mild weather, The directions for last month 
will apply equally to this. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard —Gooseberries, 
currants and raspberries, may now be pruned it 
the weather be tolerably inild. Fruit trees that 
grow too luxuriantly and do not bear, should 
be pruned in the routs. Cutaway the wood in 
grape vines that have borne truit the preceding 
season, and leave the wood formed that season 
to bear fruit the ensuing year. If grape prun- 
ing is lett until the sap begins to rise, the vines 
will bleed profusely and sutler much injury. It 
is said that the first bud on a shoot will not pro- 
duce fruit. Consequently a second or third 
should be lelt in pruning. 


Fower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.—See 
directions for December and January. Finish 
pruning hardy flowering shrubs. Cut off all 
dea t wood and straggling or interfering branch- 
es close to the body or limbs. Keep the gravel 
walks clean, and roll them after the winter frost. 

Pianlubion.— In the beginning of this month 
repair all your tences, and employ your men in 
cutting up and rolling logs—and your women 
and children in knocking down cotton-stalks, 
when not too large, with a stick, cutting corn- 
sialks, firing log-heaps, and burning chunks and 
the brush that may have fallen trom trees, clear- 
ing up hollows, &c., and be in readiness to com- 
mence plowing your cotton fields as soon as the 
season will admit. By the latter end of the 
month, if the weather be favorable, keep as 
many plows running as is convenient when the 
earth is in proper condition. By keeping busy 
at this season of the year it will enable you to 
control your crop, and give you time to do your 
work effectually, Which is one halt of the battle. 

If your land was in corn or coiton last year, 
run off the rows in the old water furrow with a 
short plow this year, using two horses and run- 
ning deep. Then, with a turning plow, throw 
to this two furrows, one from each side, in or- 
der to reverse the last beds. Leave the ground 
in ihis condition until a dav or two before you 
wish to plant, and then break out the entire sur- 
face belween the rows—the baulk. Prepare 
your ground and sow your tobacco seed, if yuu 
have not dore it before. 

Give to your cows boiled cotton seed, with a 
little chopned corn added. It will give the but- 
ter a rich flavor and fine yellow color. The 
seed must be well cooked, which will require 
but a few minutes. 

Mark off your sweet potatoe ground some 
time in this month with a double horse plow, 
and let it lie until it becomes well settled by two 
or three rains. 

If you have a good grape vine, take care of 
it,and propagale others Irom it by cuttings and 
layers, and its fruit will repay your labor. If 
you have nat, buy one, and plant it the present 
spring. The second year after planting it will 
produce you fruit, which will increase every 
year asthe plant enlarges. ‘he truit will be 
found to be wholesome and grateful, and you 
will realize the pleasure of “sing under your 
own vine? during the intense heat of summer. 
The native varieties most worthy of cul:iva- 
tion, are the Isabella, Winne an{Catawha. If 
you wish foreign fruit, the Sweet Water, Chas- 
selas, Black Cluster and Burgundy, are to be 
preterred, A liule experience will make you 
familiar with their management, 

As soon as the black frosis are over, which 
usually occur by the last of the month, and the 
ground becomes sutiiciently dry, the covering 
of the cane that was planted in autumn or ear- 
ly winter, should be reduced to one or two inch- 
es, by scraping with hoes the earth from the top 
of the drills, towards the centres ofthe spaces 
between the rows. After this, the hoes tullow- 
ed by the plows, should be passed through the 
fields abont every ten days, in order to keep 
down the grass and weeds. 

Should the season have been so backward as 
to have provented you from finishing planting 
your sugar cane, it can be done at the close of 
this month. Do not cover it at a depth exceed- 
ing two inches. 
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Sow all kinds of early melons, cucumbers, 
kidney beans, squashes, asparagus, radishes, 
lettuce and garden cresses tor seed. Sow late 
dwart peas and onion seed, carrots, parsnips 
and red beets. Sow tomatoes in hot beds, or 
in boxes in the house, if the season is back- 
ward; the egg tomatoe and the golden drop 
are the best kinds. A compost of pigeon dung 
and earth will give them an early start. 

This month ts proper for grafting the cleft. 
If your trees have not been pruned, do it at 
once. Setout fiz trees—plant hop roots and 
all kind of aromatic herbs. Set out cabbages, 
lettnces, carrots, parsnips, turnips, &., design- 
ed for next year’s seed, Sow oats, plant Indian 
corn and early Irish potatoes. 


Planters’ Club of Hancock. 


— 


The Planters’ Club of Hancock County of- 
fer the following premiums to be awarded at 
their next Annual Fair: 


For the best acre of up- [Ad. 4th and Sth best. honors 
land corn, asilvercup, |Best cow, having regard 
VALUE .. conc 810 to bloed. 

2d MRest. EEA 5 24 best 

Od bet... . 403d, 4th and Sth best. honors 

4th and 5th best.... honors For best young bulls and 

For the best acre of low- heifers under 2yrs honors 
ground corn, without [Best Ram 
manu ne 5 2d bei. . 21 

2d bes . 3 3d, 4th and Sth best. honors 

3d best sa eee 2 Best Ewe... cecsccccee e822 

4th and Sth best cchonars 2d BEN C 

Best acre of Wheat on 3d, 4th and oth best. honors 
upland, a silver cup, est boa 83 
value 5 weds ee eee S10 ed best — 4 

d bel 3d, 4th and Sth best. honors 

3d bees 3 Best so 83 

dth and 5th best.. .. honors 2d best....... 

Best acre upland Cotton, 34, ith and Sth best. honors 
silver cup, value.. . . 810 For the heaviest fat hog, 

2d be. 5 agreerble to age 85 

3d beilill d do das 3 

dth and Sth best....honors 3d do do ‘ 


CE: 2 E „„ „„ 5 


eee „ 6 „„ ere 2 


agreeable tonge, from 
Best acre of potatoes... 88 6 to 12 months old....85 
2d hes oeediene eed 244 do do ete aie. eins ee 
3d, 4th and Sth best.honore:3d do do 2 
Rest acre Turnips......$3/ lth and Sth do do.honors 
2d be ... 2 For best piece of home- 
Best Jack 85 spun.(Syards,) genile- 
2d Bed!!! „ 3 mens’ WCAlT coc aces cces 
Rest Georgia raised Male&3 2d beste 22 
2d be. 2 d best 
Best Mule colt... . . 34th, Sth, Gth and 7th 
2d be Z| bett . . NONCTS 
3d, dth and Sth best. honors! Best counterpane.......83 
Best Stallion 4 years old 42d bes 2 
and up ward. 850d, dth, Sth and 61h 
2d best 3 DOSE ........2...-NONOTs 
3d, 4th and 5th best. honors For best piece domestic 
Best 3 year old colt or 811tltltggt 8 
fille y c euee eu best 
2d bei Q . . 14d best... 2 
3d, 4th and Sth best. honors 4th, Sth and Oth best. honors 
Best brood mare with or For the best article of 
without coli. 85 uegro clotb, 10 yards. . 83 
2d beg e b 
3d, 4th and 5th best. honors 3d, 4th, Sth and 6th 
Best bull... 83 best . . . . honors 
„„ ..... 2/For the best article for 
3d, 4th and 5th best.honors! negro blankets........8 
Best milch cow, without [2d best..... e 1 
regard to blood... . . 85 3d, 4th, Sth 
2d best. 3 best . „„ „ „„ „„ . . HONOTS 


«The Club sets apart 820 to be awarded by 
their Commitiee on articles manutactured by 
ladies and notembraced in the above list. 

By order Executive Committee, 
T. H. Avnas, Secretary. 
Sparla, January 21, 1816. 
F Editors friendly to agriculture will please 
copy the above. 


Fruit and Fruit Trees. 


{From the Dollar Farmer.] 

Downinc's Fruits anD Fruir TREES OF 
Amenica.—We proceed now to redeem our 
pledge as to this work, and as soon as we are 
done with it we shall proceed to the new and 
valuable work on sheep husbandry by Morrell. 
We have no idea of attempting to supersede the 
necessity of purcnasing these works so far as 
those are concerned who can affurd to purchase 
them. All such, as a matter of course, ought 
to have the works complete. But with regard 
to those of a different class, we do not despair 
of giving them what is most material, or of 
placing them very nearly on a footing with their 


. failure. 
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THE SOUTHERN CULTIVAT OR. 


wealthier neighbors who enjoy the luxury of the 


books themselves. We sha!! confine ourselves 
mostly to extracts, giving only such remarks as 
we may deem of importance. 

Instead of taking the work in regular order, 
we shall first give our author's select lists of the 
different fruits, in order to enable the reader to 
use them in giving orders for trees. 


Appies.—Select list of apples fora small gar- 
den, lo ripen in succession : 
Summer. Rambo. 
Early Harvest. Winter. 
Red Astrachan. Newtown Pippin. 
Early Strawberry. Dutch Mignonne. 
Drap d'Or Esopus Spitzenburgh. 
Early Red Margaret. Baldwin. 


Williams’ Favorite, Ladies’ Sweeting. 


Autumn. Northern Spy. 
Porter. Swaar. 
Fall Pippin. Boston Russet. 


Rhode Island Greening. 

| Yellow Belle-Flear. 
‘American Golden Russet. 
Lady Apple. 

Peck’s Pleasant. 
Herefordshire Pearmain. 


Ross Nonpareil. 
Maiden’s Blush. 
Jersey Sweet. 
Fall Harvey. 
Gravenstein. | 
Summer Sweet Paradise. 
Golden Sweet 

App! sof fine qualilu, suitable to a cold, north- 
ern climale,—Fameuse, Canada Reinette, Pom- 
me de Neige, Rhode Island Greening, Boston 
Russet, Porter, Baldwin, Swaar, Red Astrachan, 
Ladies’ Sweeting, Northern Spy, Golden Ball. 

Apples of fine quality, suited to a southern cli- 
mute.—Early Red Margaret, Large Yellow 
Bough, English Golden Pippin, Sheep Nose, 
Lady Apple, Maiden's Blush, Grevenstein, 
Golden Reineite, Green Newtown Pippin, Eng- 
lish Russet, Mal Carle, Yellow Belle-Fleur, 
Wine Apple, Roman Stem. 

A number of native varieties, which haye 
originated at the extreme South, are found to 
succeed better there than most of our Northern 
apples. Among these are the Elorse Apple, 
Mountain Pippin, Father Abram, etc. These 
are not fine at the North, but are well adapted 
to the climate of Georgia, Alabama, &. 

The names inthe nurseries in the East dif- 
fer materially from those of the West, but 
there are several apples famous among us that 
are not inthis list. 
all among us. The Golden Russet and White 
Belle-Fle ur, of Western nurseries, are distinct 
and very popular. The Carolina is a good ap- 
ple with us for the New Orleans and West In- 
dia markets, though for all else valueless. ‘The 
Waxen apple, (Belmont of Hendrick,) is very 
highly esteemed in Ohio as an carly winter ap- 
ple, under the name of Gate Apple and White 
Apple. The Red Streak Jane, of some of our 
nurseries, is believed to be the same as Prince's 
Harvest. The Blickburn, of our nurseries, is 
an apple of high repute, but we do not know 
its'synonyms, The Newtown Pippin, so highly 
esteemed in the East, is said by some not to 
succeed well in the West. This is, howevg, 
a mistake. This apple requires everywhere to 
be well manured whenever it shows signs of 
In Mr. Orr's collection there is an 
apple which he calls the Yellow Prior, but 
which in Indiana is called Yellow Russet. It 
is an apple of extra large size, red, streaked 
with yellow, very showy and attractive. Its 
exterior resembles the Prior Red, and its flesh 
in color and flavor is as nearly as possible the 
same. Itis, however, much larger, and the 
growth of the trees different, and much more 
luxuriant. It may bea seedling of the Prior. 
It cannot possibly be surpassed. 

ApRICOTrS - Section of Aprico's for a small 
Garden.—Large Early, Breda, Peach, Moor- 
park. 

Selection for a cold, or Northern climate. - Red 
Masculine, Roman, Breda. 

As the Apricot blooms early, itis very liable 
to be killed by frost, but every one should try 
them. They may be had with certainty under 
glass, and trained to a wall they are easily pro- 
tected, while in bloom, by means of matting or 
straw. Planted in an exposed situation they 
often fruit in this climate without protection. 
dt is a most delicious fruit. It should always 
be grafied on the plum—never on the peach if 
plum stocks can be procured. 

CHERRIES.—Selec/ion of Cherries for a small 


The Prior Red stands first of 
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Gard:n.—Early Purple Guigne, Baumann’s 
Early, Knight’s Early Black, Mayduke, Bigar- 
rean, Tartarian, Downer’s Late, Elton, Trades- 
cant’s Black, Belle de Choisey, Sweet Mont- 
morency, Kentish, Morello. 

The hardiest cherries are the Kentish, (or 
Virginian May,) the Morello,andthe Mayduke. 
These succeed well at the farthest limits, both 
north and south, in which the cherry can be 
raised, and when all other varieties fail, they 
may be depended on tor regular crops. Next 
to these, in this respect, are the Black Heart, 
Downer’s Late, Downton, and Elton. 

Courrants.— The White and Red Dutch are 
recommended as far superior to the common 
Red and the common White. Knight’s Large 
Red is a third larger than the Red Dutch. 
Knights Early Red has the merit of ripening 
ten days earlier than the other sorts, May’s 
Victoria, a new English sort, is said to be very 
large. 

Goosnereies.—Sclection of sorts for a very 
small Garden.—Red: Red Warrington, Keen’s 
Seedling, Crown Bob. Yellow: Early Sulphur, 
Yellow Ball. White: Woodward’s White- 
smith, Early White, Taylor's Bright Vents, 
White Honey. Green: Pitmaston, Green Gage, 
Green Walnut, Parkinson’s Laurel. 

Grapes.—Svlectionofforcign Grapes for hardy 
culture.— Royal Muscadine, Early Black, July 
Early, White Maivaiso, Black Prince. 

Selection of forcign Grapes fora vinery —Black 
Hamburgh, White Muscat of Alexandria, 
White Frontignan, Royal Muscadine, West’s 
St. Peters, Rea Frontignan. 

Seleclion of native Gapes for a small Garden. 
—Catawba, Bland, Ohio, Lenoir, Isabella. 

PLUS. Selection of choice varielies forasmall 
garden. — Royal IIative, Hudson Gage, Green 
Gage, Jefferson, Lawrence’s Favorite, Huling’s 
Superb, Purple Favorite, Purple Gage, Coe’s 
Golden Drop. 

Plums that will bear well in light sous, and 
generally wilhstand the Curculio.— Lombard, 
Cruger’s, Blue Gage, Roe’s Autumn Gage, 
Red Gage, Long Scarlet, Bleecker’s Gage, Coe's 
Golden Drop, and all the Damsons. 

Plums suitable for a cold Northern climale.--- 
Smith’s Orleans, Bleecker’s Gage, Denniston’s 
Superb, Corse’s Nota Bene, Orleans, Cruger’s 
Scarlet, Washington, Duane's Purple. 

Plums suitable for a Southern climate.----Bing- 
ham, Imperial Gage, Washington, Large Long 
Blue, Hulling's Superb, Joe's Late Red, Coe's 
Golden Drop. 

Selection of choice Pears for a small garden, to 
ripen in succession from July la April.---Made- 
leine, Bloodgood, Dearborn’s Seedling, Bart- 
lett, or William’s Don Chretien, Andrews, 
Summer Franc Real, White Doyenne, Seckel, 
Fondante d’Automine, Surpasse Virgalieu, 
Urbaniste, Dunmore, Marie Louise, Van Mons 
Leon Je Clerc, Beurre Bose, Dix, Columbian, 
Winter Nelis, Beurre d’Aremberg, Knight's 
aati and (for deep warm soil,) Beurre de 

anz. 

Selection of very aardy ard good Pearsforacold 
climale.—F ulton, Bloodgood, Seckel, Stevens’s 
Genesee, Hazel, Marie Louise, Beurre Bose, 
Dix, Hacon’s Incomparable, Buffum, Beurre 
Capiaumont, Andrews, Bartlett, Washington, 
White Doyenne, Beurre Diel, Winter Nelis, 
Beurre d‘Aremberg, Pince’s St. Germain. 

Almost all the varieties do well in the in- 
terior; the old French sorts usually better than 
with us, and the following sorts are ger.erally 
finer in a warmer climate, say that of Mary- 
land, than here; Beurre de Ranz, Glout Mor- 
ceau, Easter Beurre, Ne Plus Meuris, St. Ger- 
main, &c. 

Perry Pears —T hese are little attended to in 
this country; Perry being made from the most 
common varieties. ‘The best English Perry 
rears are the following: Oldfield, Barland, 
Longland, and Teinton Squash. 

Peacnes.—The names of these differ so 
much in the different parts of the country that 
any list is of little value. T'he Tippecanoe, the 
Baltimore Beauty, and Belle de Vitry, are high- 
ly prized in New Jersey and Delaware. ‘The 
following is Mr. Downing’s lis:: 
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Selection of choice Peaches for a small garden, 
to furnish in succession.— Freesiones: Early 
Tillotson, White Imperial, Early Newington 
Freestone, Royal George, Gresse Mignunne, 
George 1V., Crawford’s Early, Bergen’s Yel- 
low, Noblesse, Brevoort, Malta, Late Red 
Rareripe, Druid Hill. Clingstoncs: Large White 
Clingstone, Oldmixon, and Heath. 

Selection of hardy and excelienl sorts for a North- 
ern lati/ude.—George IV., Yellow Rareripe, 
Early York, Morris Red Rareripe, Grosse 
Mignonne, Noblesse, White Imperial, Craw- 
ford’s Early, Favorite, Bellegarde, Brevoort, 
Cooledge’s Favorite, Morris’s, White Rareripe, 
Large White Clingstone. 

The best varieties tor forcing, are the Grosse 
Mignonne, Noblesse, Bellegard, Royal George, 
White Imperial, Royal Charlotte, and Barring- 
ton. 

NecTaRintis.—Seleclion of choice hardy Nec- 
tarines, fora small garden.— Early Violet, El- 
ruge, Hardwicke Seedling, Hunt’s Tawny, 
Boston, Roman, New White. 

Tue Quince.—'I he apple-shaped is the most 
popular variety. It bears large round fruit, re- 
sembling the apple in shape, of fine fla vor when 
cooked. The Portugal is considered superior 
to al) others in flavor. Its flesh becomes deep 
crimson when cooked. It is a shy bearer. 

Raspserries.—The Yeilow Antwerp and 
the Red Antwerp are the best of the old va- 
rieties. The Red Antwerp is very different 
trom the common red which goes by that name. 
It is rather tender. Of the new kinds tried in 
this country the Franconia and Fastoltf are 
highly esteemed. ‘Ihe Ohio Ever-bearing is 
recommended as deserving a place in every gar- 
den. The Victoria isa new kind, not tried 
fully in this country, said to equal the Red 
Antwerp in flavor, and to bear freely trom July 
to December. 


Subsoil Plowlng. 


From the Southern Planter. 


Amongst the agricultural discoveries of mo- 
dern times, none perhaps deserves to rank high- 
er than the invention of the subsoil plow. The 
value of this implement will, it is true, vary 
much with the nature of the earth to which it 
is applied, but in most situations we believe it 
to be one of the cheapest and most efficient 
means of improving the soil. Ii is a happy 
expedient, by which all the old opposition to 
deep plowing is at once removed. By this 
means, the earth can be stirred and mellowed to 
a great depth, whilst the shallow mould upon the 
surface is kept where it is most desirable to re- 
tain it. If any farmer is so green as to ask, 
what is the use of breaking up the soil below, 
we answer, that itis only pulverized earth that 
attracts and retains moisture, It, a few inches 
below the surface, vou have a compact clay, 
into which the roots of plants can never pene- 
trate, when the exhausting heat of the summer 
sun has evaporated the muisture, as ft will do 
for several inches, what is tosupport the plant? 
Oh! then we havea drought, as it is called; 
but if you will permit the routs to penetrate 15 
10 20 inches into your subsoil, (and they will 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity, they 
will then find inexhaustible supplies of mois- 
ture in which thev may revel, secure from the 
withering rays ot the fiery sun, which seek in 
vain to penetrate their store house. 

But the prevention of drought is by no means 
all the benefit to be derived from subsoil plow- 
ing. Beneath that portion of the earth's ser- 
face which has been subjected to cultivation, 
lies a virgin soil, possessed of different but un- 
exhausted, and frequently very valuable mine- 
ral properties. Ii sometimes happens that this 
soil in its primitive state is very inimical to ve- 
getation, bat when freely operated upon by the 
atmosphere, it undergoes chemical changes 
that assimilate it io the most productive of the 
virgin soils that are found upon the surface. 
To this operation of the atmosphere, these 
slumbering stores of fertilization are exposed by 
the breakening and loosening effect of the sub- 
soil plow. 
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After the subsoil has been thus regenerated 
by the admission vt the atmosphere into its bo- 
som, it may be turned up with the greatest ad- 
vantage, and gradually eonverted trom sub to 
surface soil. In this way, not only will valua- 
ble mineral ingredients be eventually rrought 
to the surtace, where without injury they may 
be exposed still farther to the meliorating in- 
fluence of the atmosphere, but it also not unfre- 

uently happens that into this subsoil has been 
ltered the saltsof manure ap; lied to thesurface. 

This is a very pretty theory, says the practi- 
cal tarmer, but what are the facts? The facts 
are numerous aad incontrovertible. From 
time to time, we have recorded the must authen- 
tic statements of the wonder: ul effect of this pro- 
cess, and yet how few, comparatively, have 
adopted it. We remember last year we saw a! 
thefarm of Mr. Jo-eph Sinton, near this city, 
one ol the finest crops ol turnips we ever be- 
he'd. Mr. Sinton cs:imated that it would yield 
him double as much as he had ever gathered 
from the same quantity of land beture, and this 
excess he attributed solely to a small subsoil 
plow that he had used in their cultivation; and 
a lew davs since we heard him declare, that if 
he could not get another, he would not take filty 
dollars fur his little implement. 


Curious Experiments. 


From the Tennessee Agriculturist.] 


Ma. Fal. I.: — Having noticed in the last No. 
of vour valuable paner, under the caption, “A 
Curious Fact for Physiologists,” a statement 
by Mr. Wattles, in confirmation of some ex- 
periments that have attracted considerable at- 
tention in Franee, and believing that the work 
in which they are contained is not generally 
knowa, I have concluded to send you the fol- 
Jowing extract. HK is taken from Becklard’s 
Physiology. The learned author observes, 
that the experiments were made by an eminent 
physician. Those experiments seem to es- 
tablish the fact “ot the Wtifference of the seed in 
the right and left testicle ;” and it is one, cer- 
tainly, that should be generally known, as il 
will prove of great utility to breeders of farm 
stock, 

Evrperiment 1. Having bought two castrated 
boars, one of which lust by castration only the 
right testis, he proposed to convince himself 
whether there was any foundation in the an- 
cient doctrine about the difference of the seed 
inthe right and left testicle. He therefore pur- 
chased a young sow, whom he carefully in- 
Closed in the month of Angust, and atter find- 
ing her pregnant, he got in December 8 fe- 
male pigs. 

Er. 2. In March, the same sow was im- 
pregnated by the same boar, and delivered in 
July of eleven female pigs. 

Er. 3 He had three dogs castrated of the 
right testicle, and enclosed each of them, alter 
being pertecitly cored cfthe operation, with a 
hitch, and obtained of the first 8, of the second 
7, and of the third 4 female whelps. 

Ex 4 He repeated, with two of the above 
menlioned dogs and bitches, the experiment, 
and got again of the one five, and of the other 
seven temale whelpes. 

Ec 5. He castrated three rabbits of the right 
testis, and afier being cured, shut them up with 
females; he thea got through the sammer, 
every five or six weeks, young rabbits all ufthe 
female kind. 

Er. 6 He deprived two dogs of the left 
testis and provided them with biches carefully 
inclosed. fron one of whom he obtained six, 
and from the other eight male whelns. 

Er 7 The same experiment was made with 
rabbits, whose lef testicles were cut out, and 
with the same resuu. 

Ec 8. Ile cut outthe right tuble and cvaria 
from several bitches—ot bitches thns castrated 
only two survived, who after being inclosed 
with a dog whose right testicle had been pre- 
viously cutout, were impregnated, and bronght 
forward, the one five and the other seven little 
biiches. 


Ex. 9. One of the above bitches was alter- 
wards locked up with a perfect dog, and she 
brought only female whelps. The other was 
inclosed with a dog who was previously de- 
prived of the left testicle, but she never became 
pregnant. 

The author observes, that “each of the above 
experiments has been many times repeated, and 
has never once been known to flail in producing 
the same res.its.” A gentleman of this coun- 
ty and mysell, design soon to make some sim- 
ilar experiments—and it deemed necessary, 
you shall be inforined of the result. 

Very respecitully, D. SHevsy. 

Madison Ca., Ala , Nov. 1845. 
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Special Notice. 

We request Post masters and others who re- 
mit us money, to adopt the practice of enclos- 
ing the cash in preference to ſorwarding the 
Postmaster’s drafts on the Postmaster in Au- 
gosta. 
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NEW YORK 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE: 
AVING Taken the commudious Store, No. 


187 Water-street, the subscriber is now opening the 
LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL JMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, ever yet offered in this market. Most of 
these are of new and highly improved patiern, warrant- 
ed to be made of the best materials, put together in the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offer- 

ed at the lowest cash prices. 
SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 

Bueh as Improved Winter and &p-ing Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, Oats, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, 
Cabbage, Beet. Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass- 
seeds, improved varieties of Potatoes, 

WIRE-CLOTHS AND STEVES. 

Different kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 

FERTILIZERS 

Peruvian and African Gnano, Poudrette, Bonedast, 
Lime. Plaster of Paris, &e. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TRBES AND SHRUBS. 

Oders taken for these, and executed from a cheice 
at the best Na-series, Gardene, and Corservatories 
in the United Statea. 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 

Orders executed for stock of all kinds, to the best 
adventacpe 

The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any 
new or improved I. %plements. 8 Sede, &c., &c., which, 
ifteund valuable, extra pains willbe taken to bring 
them before the pubtic. A. B. ALLEN, 

2 187 Water-street, New York. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 
SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to the Improvement of Southern Agriculture, 


Edited by JAMES CAMAK, of Athens. 


Ix submitting to the Southern Public the Pro- 
spectus for the Fouastn Vo.ums of the SOUTH- 
ERN CULTIVATOR, which may now be re- 
garded as permanently established, the Publish- 
ers deem it unnecessary to advert to the high 
character the Work has attained under the edito- 
rial control of Mr. CAMAK, and therefore make 
a direct appeal to the Planters and Friends of 
Agriculture throughout the Southern States, to 
aid them in sustaining a publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the cause of Southern Agriculture. 

The advantages and benefits resulting from 
Agricultural Periodicals, have been felt and ac 
k nowledged by the intelligent and reflecting Til- 
lers of the Soll in all civilized nations; to be 
most useful, therefore, they should be extensive- 
ly circulated among all classes of Agriculturists; 
if possible, they should be in the hands of every 
man who tills an acre of land, and to this end 
we invoke the aid of cvery one who feels an in- 
terest in the improvement of the Agriculture of 
the South. 

The first number of the Fourth Volume will 
be issued on the Ist of January next. It is pub- 
lished Monthly, in Quarto form; each number 
contains SIXTEEN Pacesof matter, 9 by 12 inches 


square. TERMS:. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEA ··· . . . . $1.00 


Six corifs l ...... 500 
Twenty-Bive coprss, ONE YEAR: ++: +: 70 00 
ONE Hunprepd “ 14 75 00 


The Cash System will be rigidly enforced. 
The zasu must always accmmpany the order. 


J.W. & W. S. JONES. 
Avausta, Ga., Nov., 1845. 


T As we desire to regulate our issue by the. 
number of subscribers, all pereons who obtain 
subscribers are requested to send the lists as ear- 
ly as possible to J.W. & W. S. Jones. 

URNEP SEED. 
À SUPPLY "ol the following varicties of 


resh Turnep Seed, just received. viz: Yellow 
Bweedieh or ruta baga, very fine for stock, 


Large lobe turnep ; 
White Hat do Emi 
w i‘ Hanover or white ruta baga do eke 
A % Nor ſolk do i 


For sale in quantities to suit purcha‘es 
1 WM. Haines, Je., Broad - st. 


A MAMMOTH WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
FOR TWO DOLLARS A YEAR!! 
The Weekly Chronicle & Sentinel, 


Tus Largest and Cheapest Family Newspaper in the 
Southern States, 28 by 46 inches, containing 36 enl. 
nmna, is now published at the low rate of TWO DOL- 
LARS per annum. tn advance. 

l J W. & W. S. JONES, Proprietors. 


Che Sonthern Cultivator 
Is published on the first of erery month, at Augusta, Ga 
J. W. & W. S JONES, PROPRIETORS. 


EDITED BY JAMES CAMAK, OF ATHENS, GA} 


TERMS.—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
1 copy, one year,..... . 00 el 25 copies, one tL 5 00 
6 copie. 100 copies, 5 00 


[All subscriptions 3 commence with the 1 9 ] 

THe CASH SYSTEM will be rigidly adhered to, and in no 
case Will the paper be sent untess the money accompanies 
the order. 

ADVERTISEMENTS pertaining to Agriculture, will be in- 
serted for ONS DOLLAR for every square of ten lines or 
less, forthe first insertion, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS per 
square for cach continuance. 


‘T= ALL COMMUNICATIONS. MUST BE POST PAID, and 
addressed to JAMES CAMAK, Athens, Georgia. 
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ANNIVERSARY ORATION, 
BY M. C. M. HAMMOND, 


Delivered before the Burke Central Agricultural 
Sociely, Junuury 13, 1846. 


We have arrived atanera in Agriculture. 
To the planters in this region, it is one ot the 
deepest interest and importance. Certainly not 
in out time, probably not in that of our fathers, 
and [ am inclined to think, not since the settle- 
ment ot this country, has there been any period 
so critical to the whole agricultural class, and 
which demanded of them such earnest attention, 
such mature reflection, and such vigorous exer 
tion. 

From the time that our vast forests resounded 
with the axe of the settler, great staple produc- 
tions have been introduced, one alter another, 
and each has poured its golden tribute into the 
lap of Industry. R.ce, Tobacco, Indigo and 
Cutton, have in turns, yielded rich rewards to 
moderate labor and ordinary foresight and eco- 
nomy. 

Those who have preceded us as tillers of the 
soil have occupied themselves almost altogether 
in opening tresh lands and procuring more la- 
bor, certain that the amplest profits would repay 
their efforts, and enable them still to continue 
clearing more land and purchasing more slaves 
for the further increase ot their fortune. The 
time has at length arrived when the entire as- 
pect of affairs is changed. It has fallen upon 
us to extract from an exhausted soil, a staple, 
the production of which scarcely affords to the 
mos! skillfal, indostrivas cultivator of the most 
fertile lands, the lowest rate of interest on the 
capital invested. The supply of co‘tun exceeds 
the demand, and stringent regulations of go- 
vernment everywhere increase the evil, by 
checking consumption. While these, the es- 
sentialcauses of our condition, continue to last, 
and they are likely to do so, atleast for our day, 
there can be no prospect of permanent relief. 
Fiattering hopes from temporary advances are 
delusive. li may be truly asserted, that the cul- 
ture of cotion is yet in its infancy—that it has 
just aliracied the civilized world to its consump- 
tion, while it is destined toclothe the naked bar- 
barians of the lower latitudes, to supersede i- 
nen, silk, and perhaps all other fabrics in use 
among the myriads of the globe, and in the 
course of time, to be applied to a thousand pur- 
poses of which we have now no conception, 
And the means operating to accomplish these 
results, may hkewise beap,arent to all. Com- 
merce, nourisne! by this great civilizing pro- 
duct, has at length penetrated the markets of 
our antipodes, and promises to dissipate their 
prejudices and awaken their interest, while it 
promotes our own, The power of steam mul- 
tipliesthe facilities of communication, and the 
grand Railroad, projected to connect the two 
oceans, and which, gigantic as it may appear, 
will surely be constructed, and possibly in our 
time, will bring the “golden Indies” to our very 
doors, tributary to the producer of cotton, 

But these broad streams of consumplion are 
not the birth of a season nor of a generation. 
They spring np &ratually and will swell with 
the growth of time and the enterprise and ener- 
gy of man. 

Our great consuiner, England, atthis moment 
has nearly a year’s consumption on hand, while 
one-half the uew rop is yet at home. The crop 
has been „ Iniost stationary in amount fur seve- 
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ral years past, and still, the least apprehension 
ol an increase depresses the market. On the 
contrary, the slightest advance of price, and nu- 
merous temporary causes, may occasion such 
fluctuation, that the hopes of the planter are ex- 
cited. Thousands of iaborers are diverted from 
other channels into this, and consumption is 
again surteited. Besides, the Southwest, in- 
cluding the vast domain of Texas, conta ins 
millions of fertile acres, with all their draw- 
backs of disease and insect, freshets and torna- 
docs, much more productive than ours. It is 
blessed with a genial clime for the maturity ol 
the plant, and is rapidly filling up with popula- 
tion from its own increase and by emigr: tion. 
It will soon be competent, therefore, to supply 
the whole world with cotton, at rates which must 
banish the competition of the East Indies and 
Eastern Islands, and indeed, that of all other 
cotton regions, our own it is to be feared inclu- 
ded. Thus production can outstrip consump- 
tion, atany period we may anticipate, and thus, 
without great chanze among us, is our doom as 
colton growers sealed forever. 

‘I his is indeed an agricultural era, most try- 
ing to us now, and exciting the deepest anxiety 
for the tuture. We have no hope of discover- 
ing a new staple which shall be necessary to 
the existence or comfort of mankind, the culti 
vation of which we can monopolize long enough 
to restore our fortunes, and throw it upon fu- 
ture generations, tu struggle through that revo- 
lution in agriculture, which, however protract- 
ed, must come at last. There are, indeed, vir- 
gin soils stil! open to us in the West, to which 
I have already alluded, where we might shun 
the work which would inevitably await our 
children here. But if we have no at achment 
tothe graves of our fathers, and the scenes of 
our childhood iſ the family mansion, the broad 
fields, the lofty forest, the tamiliar stream, allof 
which has been Home tous from our first recol- 
lections, possess nocharm to bind us here, we 
may well doubt whether the difficulties we 
should have to contend with, as adventurers 
among adventurers, in a strange, wild, and for 
the most part anheaithy region, might not be at 
least equal to those which surround us here— 
and whether it is aot the man'ier part to strug- 
gle with the ills of Fate upon the spot where 
God has placed us, than to attempt to shun his 
visitations by inglorious flight. To many, the 
most of us, however, even this alternative is not 
left. Wecannot well go. Whatever betides, 
whether from compulsion or choice, far the 
larger part must remain where we are. 

The question then, is, what are we to do? 
The answer might be given in the words of the 
Sacred Book, “that which our hands find todo,” 
and do it with all our might. Let the intelli- 
gent planter survey his own premises alone, and 
it will bring ample conviction of the work 
which is allotted him. Let him look around 
upon the plains with their scanty herbage and 
compacted soil—upon the red hills with their 
skinless backs ad skeleton sides ribbed with 
gullies! The first thing to be done is, to restore 
all these to their original tertility, and to carry 
them indeed beyond it, as has been done a thou- 
sand times in as many different countries by 
people far behind us in intelligence and energy. 
The next thing will be, so to diversify their pro- 
ductions as to gratify more human warts, and 
avoid, as far as possible, the over-supply of any. 
And lastly, we must sv change our habits of 
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lite that we shall become as we should be, a 
simple, home-loving, pains-taking, hard-work- 
ing people, as wise and polished as we can be, 
and as becomes our age and country. Here is 
what we have to achieve, and it must be accom- 
plished, or we are a ruined people, impoverish- 
ed, fallen, degraded, ready to succumb to the 
first tyrant who waves his strongarm over us— 
to sink into the degeneracy of modern Italy and 
Greece, or rush into the wild anarchy of South 
American mobocracies. 

No candid and intelligent mind can fail to see 
the work we have to perform, and no one, I trust, 
will want courage to address himself vigorously 
to the task before him. Yet, the meansof its ac- 
cumplishment are various, and many honest and 
earnest differences ot opinion in relation to them 
may exist. How are we lo restore our exhausied 
lands? Hino are ine lo diversify our productions? 
These are the points I propose to consicer. How 
we shall alter our modes of life so impericusly 
demanded by our altered circumstances, is a 
question 1 shall refer to the good sense of each 
individual to answer for himself. 

The renovation of exhausted land is a matter 
which has occupied the minds of men from the 
earliest periods of which we have any account, 
for protane history does not carry us back to a 
point when the earth, kind and generous as she 
is to all her sons, did not demand of them a ñ- 
lial regard for her own wants. The Chaldeans 
irrigated at vast laborandexpense. The Egyp- 
tians used mach ines to insure the full bereft of 
the waters of the “blessed Nile.” The Chinese, 
inodels for the agriculturist, fora thousand years 
plantedno land not highly enriched; and industri- 
ousinco'lecting and preserving all nutriment to 
vegetation, were so sensible of its value, as to 
have passed Jaws anciently against the waste of 
manure. In periods more recent, the Flemish 
have reclaimed and fertilized a barren waste. 
The English within oar day, have nearly dou- 
bled the produce of their land, by draining, im- 
proved plewing, and immense contributions of 
manures, some of which were transported thou- 
sands of miles across the deep. Aud our North- 
ern fellow-ciiizens also, struggling with a bleak 
climate, and gravelly, and for the must part po- 
verty-stricken soil, are performing great things 
in the improvement of land and in agriculture 
generally. Modern chemists are now turning 
their attention to the subject, with a zeal which 
promises the grandest results, and we may feel 
sure, that Science, which has accomplished 
wonders for agriculture in the last few years, 
will achieve for us as mach in the long run as 
she has done for all the other practical profes- 
sions of mankind. It is of primary impor- 
tance that we should not turn a deafearto her 
kind and salutary admonitions. In this intelli- 
geut community, Jet the man be scouted, who, 
resorting to the hackt ied ultraisms of an age 
gone by, presumes to ridicule or denounce 
“book learning” among plan‘ers. Conceited 
ignorance, hastening to its own ruin, may in- 
dulge in grimace when scientific ideas are ad- 
vanced, which are entirely beyond its compre- 
hension, but the man of sense is not only weak, 
but criminal, who does not look with contempt 
upon the j bes of clodpoles, who, though they 
may have walked their three score years and 
ten, upon the bosom of the earth, know nothing 
of the history of its formation, its elements, its 
wants, or even ils capacity. The same sysiem 
of labor taught us byoar fathers, if pursued by 
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us and transmitted to our children, would in- 
sure their starvation; we must therelore turn 
our attention to scientific and useful books; 
we must strive to know all that the collected 
experience ot the world, from the earliest ages, 
can intorm us, of what has been done and can 
be done again; we must take agricultural pa- 
pers and learn what the practical men all over 
the country, having in view the same great ob- 
jects as ourselves, have done, and are now do- 
ing; aad having inwaraly digested these things, 
we must exercise our best judgment in appro- 
priating the results to our own use. We must 
try carefully and thoroughly every experiment 
from which we have any reasonable hope of 
advantage. Ninety-nine of them may utter! 
fail us, yet the hundredth may remunerate all 
our trouble, and fix our fortunes ona sure 
and enduring foundation. The Chinese, who 
have carried agriculture to its greatest perfec- 
tion, did indeed arrive at all their knowledge by 
the slow process of experiment, unaided by sci- 
entific principles. How much more rapid 
sheuld be our progress and more sure our suc- 
cess, blessed as we are, with the incalculable 
benefit of acquaintance with the physical sci 
ences and especially with the grand revelations 
of modern chemistry. 

In reclaiming lands we must make the best 
use of the resources which nature offers us, 
and has deposited must conveniently for our 
purpose. With manure made in our stables, 
cow and hog pens, all of us are familar. 1 
propose to suggest the means of greatly increas- 
ing and judiciously using them. 

The most extensively employed in other 
countries and the most valuable of all materials 
for improving land, is lime. For ages past it 
has been regarded as the “ basis of al) good hus- 
bandry.” li is an essential element of a good 
soil. Spread upon the land, its mechanical et- 
fects, at least they are yet regarded as mechani- 
cal, are to loosen and make porous stiff soils and 
give adhesiveness to sandy ores, and it gives 
valuable aid in restoring “galls” and pre vent- 
ing washes. Applied in its caustic stale, it 
combines with free acids, which check decay 
and converts them sometimes into tertisizing 
substances, as inthe formation of gypsum. It 
has an important solvent action upon certain 
inorganic compounds, and largely absorbs car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere, which it gives 
up to the rootsot plants, and is thus highly be- 
nefivial even when applied to calcareous soils. 
But its greatest advantage is in hastening the 
decomposition of vegetable matter, such as 
weeds, roots, &c., uniting with their elements, 
rendering them soluble in water, and yielding 
them, when required, to growing plants. In 
this respect, it is the best of all materials for re- 
ducing our compost heaps; yet as it expels am- 
monia, the Promethean spark of putrescent 
manures, care must be taken to cover the heaps 
with absorbents, in order to arrest the gases as 
they are evolved. Lime is burnt near the 
mouth of Briar Creek, and was sold last year 
at 12 cents a bushel. 

On account of its destructive action on the 
texture of plants, when applied to the growing 
crop, it has been superseced, when convenient, 
by the use of marl. Protessor Johnston asserts, 
“that a larger surface of the cropped land ot 
Europe, is improved by calcareous marls, than 
by the aid of lime and farm yard manure put 
together.” Though producing, with pure lime, 
ullimately, the same general effects upon the 
soil, it has the advantages of acting beneficially 
at all periods, of supplying carbonic acid, the 
grand principle of nutriment, and of sometimes 
adding to land animal and saline matters of 
great value. And while promoting temporary 
fertility, this substance, caustic or as a carbo- 
nate, has a tendency likewise, with the addition 
of vegetable materials, to give durable and in- 
creasing strength to the soil by awakening with 
the earthy compounds a beautiful play of che- 
mical affinities. Marl has been found in va- 
rious parts of this county, and if diligently 
sought, I have little doubt, may be discovered 
within the reach of all who desire its aid. Un- 


certain experiment need not be apprehended, as 
its value has been amply tested in Virginia and 
in Carolina. The quantity to be applied de- 
pends altogether on the strength of the land, tor 
which rules may be easily tormed. 

For specific purposes, plaster or gypsum has 
been applied with great effect in other countries 
and inourown. The increased luxuriance of 
vegetation which it produces everywhere, de- 
monstrates clearly its tertilizing influence. It 
is a disinfector, and thrown over our manure 
piles, absorbs the gases which arise from fer- 
mentation injurious to health, and concentrates 
and preserves them for the legitimate purpose 
of enriching the ground. It has a peculiar af- 
finity for ammonia, the gas encountered in our 
stables and known by its pungent and offensive 
smell. Scattered in these nauseous places, it 
renders them as sweet and the air as pure as in 
our parlors, while it fixes and saves to us this 
ammonia, the vital essence of manure. Thus 
is the health of our negroes and work animals 
essentially promoted, by the very means which 
improves so materially the quality of our ma- 
nure. Plas:er is not found among us that I 
know of, but it can be procured at the North on 
reasonable terms. After plaster, peat is proba- 
bly most usetul in our stables and pens. 
Though not a disi:fector, it absorbs largely and 
combines with ammonia. It has been applied 
to soils in the different forms of ashes, compost, 
and in its natura! state, and where a deficiency 
of vegetable matter exists, is highly serviceable 
in all. But it is preferable to us as in compost, 
as it is scarcely abundant enough to supply the 
desired quantity of ashes, ani requires a long 
period for decay in its natural condition, Swamp 
mud or muck, when well dried, is in many re- 
Spects superior to peat, as it is more finely di- 
vided, more soluble, contains a larger propor- 
tion of eartny salis, and at-sorbs equally as well. 
We possess rich mines of this material, which 
it becomes us to work as early as practicable. 
It should be dug out and piled to dry at least six 
months betore it is used for any purpose. 

Red clay has an athnity for ammonia, and 
diied, absorbs remarkably, while in its burnt 
slate or reduced to ashes, which isdone on a 
grand scale in other countries, it resembles 
lime in its mechanic: l effects, and supplies va- 
rious salts essential to vegetation, and which 
are rendered soluble by the burning. Leaves 
and straw, in proportion totheir weight, furnish 
a large amount of alkaline salis, and absorb 
freely the liquids of the farm yard. They are 
abundant about us and in general use. Corn- 
stalks are notonly excellent absorbents for our 
heaps, but, containing a large proportion of sil- 
icate of potash, an essential manure, should be 
carefully preserved. Marl, in aduition to its 
other advantages, is likewise an excellent ma- 
terial for vur compost heaps and stables; when 
it begins to operate it stimulates powerfully the 
process of decomposition, and also absorbs nox- 
ious gases, since experience proves, thatit ren- 
ders stables more healthy for animals. 

In some parts of this county Bommer's pa- 
tent system of making manure bas been adopt- 
ed with eminent success, This method should 
not have been patented, and wt is not certain 
that the patent is valid. The plan was system- 
ized by Javffret in France, but has been more 
or less practiced in all ages and countries. It 
is simply a mode of composting, a litte more 
expensive and laborious than those in comun on 
use, by which the raw material is much more 
rapidly carried through the process of fermen- 
tation, ‘There isno magic about it, but still it 
merits attention, and perhaps is worth the re- 
duced price now asked fur it. On small plan- 
tations it can certainly be employed with great 
effect, and possibly on large ones, Yet, as 
time and labor cannot always be conveniently 
spared to collect at once the laige quantity of 
materials required - without counting the mo- 
ney cost of some of them while our ordinary 
compost heaps may be built up by gradual ad- 
ditions during the year; it is a question, whe- 
ther we could not exciie fermentation sufficient- 
ly by pouring into the heaps the liquids of the 
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yard and stable, mixed with marl or plaster, 
and loosening the piles to admit the air, at the 
same time render the manure good enough for 
all practical purposes. 

But ii we are at length convinced, and the times 
oughtat least to have induced this conviction, 
that it is cheaper to raise our own meat than to 
bring it across the mountains, and have tully 
resolved to make the trial, our hog and other 
pens will supply the most considerable portion 
ot our manure, and of the most valuable kinds 
that are known. From this source we have 
heretofore derived little or no benefit. The 
lew hogs reared among us, with some excep- 
tions, are usually turned into a scanty range, 
with scarce jood enough to preserve life, until 
shortly before killing. They are then allowed 
the run of pea fields, often picked over, and an 
increased supply of corn to give a streak of 
tat. Exceplingthe straw for bedding, which ab- 
sorbs something by accident, no manure what- 
ever is co'lected. And under such treatment 
a hog rarely weighs 150 lbs. at a year old. The 
plan should be changed; we should pen all our 
hogs and feed them regularly the year round. 
This course has been adopted successfuily at 
the North and partially practiced with profit by 
certain planters in both our adjoining States. 
Thus enclosed and attended, hcgs have been 
known to exceed 500 lbs. at a year old, and to 
increase for short periods as rapidly as 3 lbs. 
per day, while each hug, when amply supp.ied 
with straw, peat, rotten wood or charcoal and 
other raw materials, has manufactured in the 
year as much astwo cords or over 200 bushels 
of excellent manure. Thus, the manure alone 
would pay for ihe feeding, and the increase of 
flesh over the ordinary accumulation irom the 
means I have described, would be nen gain. 
Taken from our range, hogs will consume more 
in fattening too, than they weuld onder judi- 
cious treatment in pens, during the whole year; 
and by enclosing they would be kept out ot 
mischief to ourselves and cur neighbors, woald 
multiply mote rapidly, occupy less time in at- 
tending to them, and be less liable to be stolen 
or destroyed by wild animals. From the heat 
of our summers and the liability to mange and 
lice, our pens should not be too confined, and 
free access should be had to running or fresh 
water. Houses are built for hogs atthe North, 
where they are removed from their elen:ent and 
pampered in the second and sometimes even as 
high as the third story from the ground, We 
may not obtain immediatly such ſesuvlts here 
as atthe North, theugh an approxin ation to 
them has been made recently in Alabama; yet, 
with a good choice of breeds—among which 1 
shou'd by no means recommerd the Berkshire 
—an abundant growth of turnips, artichokes, 
peas, potatoes and corn, and with our mild u in- 
ters, there is no reason why we should not sur- 
pass them. 

By enclosing likewise our cattle, even great- 
er advantages would result to us. A fler piro- 
viding dur negroes amply with milk, the in- 
crease of meat and butler would repay the trou- 
ole and expense incurre!, while vast quantities 
of manure would be collected nearly equat in 
quality to that from our stables. 

A grand benefit that would accrue from the 
enclosing ail our stock, if universally practised 
among us, would be the ability to dispense al- 
together with fencing, except for these enclo— 
sures, Few taxes are heavier than keeping up 
the infinite line of fences and cross-fences, not 
only upon bur time and labor, but also or. our 
forests, which will soon be consumed without a 
change of system. It has been estimated by 
an enlightened planier of South Carolina, that 
there are atleast 100,CCO miles of rail fence in 
that State, requiring 8 of 9,000 rails rer nile, 
valued at $50, which gives for the valnect ail 
their tences, i: e enormous amount of five mil- 
lions of dollars! Ard the State interest being 
7 per cent., and the annual decay ol such fences 
being 13 per cent., or their duration only seven 
years, the annual interest on the sum thus 
invested, is 20 per cent., or one million of dol. 
Jars, The calculation for this State wouid be 
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much larger. And vur proportion of this im- 
mense outlay of capital is incurred solely to 
allow our stock the benefit of a proverbially 
poor range. The amount thus invested in fen- 
ces equals perhaps the full value of our stock; 
and it the labor of splitting rails and repairing 
fences were withdrawn and applied to the crup, 
it would increase it sufficiently to purchase te 
larger part of the meat for the entire plantation 
consumption, while, if the necessity of keeping 
up extensive tences no longer existed, we might 
dispense with our immense reservations vl 
lands lying idle, otherwise than to supply tim- 
ber for rails. 

In addition to the above sources of manure, I 
must not tail to allude to night-soil as the most 
valuable of them all, and which might be more 
reacily collected and applied to use by planters 
than is generally supposed. It is nearly as good 
as guano, without costing as that article does 
the transportation of 5,000 miles. Prejudice, | 
know, will preclude its general use among us 
for a while, but when we fairly begin the 
scheme of manuriog, and acquire, as we cer- 
tainly will do, a sort of enthusiasm in the ac- 
cumulation and preservation ot all fertilizers, 
and learn that this one is universally savedand 
applied with the greatest results, in the best 
agricultural countries, I am sure that it will be 
as carefully kept, and be far more highly ap- 
preciated than stable manure is now. 

But besides manuring, other means must be 
employed in order to loosen and lighten up the 
soil on our level lands, packed down by tillage 
and the tread cf man and beast for a series of 
years. Marl or lime will answer this purpose 
on the suriace, but to stir it to a proper depth we 
must resort to the subsoil plow. This plow, 
counted the great discovery of modern agricul- 
ture, was invented in England many years ago, 
butrevived in Scotland recently, to serve the 
deuble purpose ot loosening stiff soils from 12 
to 20 inches deep, and to drain off their suriace, 
which in this kind ot land, especially in cold 
climates, retains too much moisture. Its suc- 
cess has been complete, both there and at the 
North, and in some instances adouble and even 
triple yield, has followed a single application. 
We have a good deal of clay land, damp and 
consequently sour, culd, and comparatively un- 
productive, and this is the implement required 
to drain it. All lands, those the most worn es- 
pecially, would be vastly benefitted by the use 
of this plow, From what I have observed, I 
am inclined to think our lightest sandy soils 
would amplyrepay its use. If thereareany on 
which it will tail in the long run, they are per- 
haps only the most compact and the finest pipe 
clay, Which would run together again atthe 
firstheavv rain. By making it porousand light, 
we would permit air and heat to penetrate and 
warm and fertilize the land, while the loosened 
soil wou!d enable the roots to extend widerand 
deeper in search ol nutriment. The subsoil, 

Iso, as asserted by high authority, contains an 
inexhaustible quan ity of earthy salts, used by 
plants, locked in the embrace of chemical affi- 
nily, which would be realized by exposure tothe 
pulverizing and decomposing action of the ele- 
menis. An application ol manure to thes: soils 
aſierwards and judicious treatment subsequent- 
ly, would insure and prolong their restoration. 

On our rolling land, looking t ideous with its 
detormities ot naked ridges and gullies, the lat- 
ter of which have carried away so much fer- 
tility and threaten tu extend tar into the plains, 
we must resort to hill-side ditching. It has 
been practiced in the up-country with decided 
advantage, and at whatever cost, rules should 
be procured fur its use here betore our broken 
lands are utterly destroyed. Common sense 
has governed some in the invention of a suc- 
cessful methed, but if we lack energy to think 
for ourselves, or patience to experiment until 
crowned with success, let a special committee 
be named to examine and report, or a premium 
be offered tur an essay on the best plan of ope- 
ral ion. 

We have extensive swamps and countless 
- ponds in our county, most of them vastly rich. 


The period has arrived when our attention 
should be seriously directed to their drainage. 
For the most part this may be done with ease, 
the fall and outlets being abundantly sufficient; 
the commonest levelling instrument will an- 
swer to regulate our operations, and with some 
instruction, our slaves will ditch taster than 
white men, which will greatly diminish the ex- 
pense to us. Instead of requiring manure, 
these swamp Soils could furnish a large amount 
of peat and mud for our poorer land, and retain 
afierwards a thickness of vegetable matter 
which agesof proper culture could not exhaust. 
They are equal, large portions of them, to the 
best lands of Louisiana and Texas, and their 
yield on the second year’s cultivation would re- 
pay all the labor of draining and clearing. 
[CONCLUDED IN CUR NEXT.] 


Little Things. 
From the North Carolina Farmer. 

Mr. Enron: In travelling through N. C., I 
am frequently amused a! such expressions as— 
“Mr. A. is one of our greatest farmers; he owns 
1000 acres of good farm land, and runs 20 
plows.” Now go around Mr.A.’s tence, look 
at his farm; you would say instantly that an in- 
telligent man had nothing to do with that farm. 
The tence is out of repair—the lan! about half 
plowed—the stock in bad order, the corn un- 
even, the plows geod fur nothing, the horses 
pour and galded—bushes growing on the ditch 
bank, in the middle of the field and all about the 
fence—the negroes are ragged and filthy—the 
master going like a madman all over the prem- 
ises, complaining of the disorder here, there and 
every where. And now, what is the matter? 
All the difficulties grow out of the want of a lit- 
tle more contrivance in Master’s head,” He 
wants to cultivate too muen land tor his force; 
wants the land to improve itself without his 
trouble; is mad with the hogs because they 
won't fatten with less food; and nothing goes 
right. Now, the difficulty lies here; Mr. A. 
thinks that good farming consi-ts in the number 
of plows a man has, the number of horses, 
hands, stock, &c. He never once thought 
about attending to little things. This is the cry- 
ing sin of farmers generally. A wantof sys- 
tem, and attention to the emaller circumstances 
of the farm. They forget that the great Archi- 
tect of the world has made himself as great in 
minuteness as in magnitude, since the legs of a 
fly have been fitted up with ali the perfection of 
an air-pump, and this too, done by that hand 
that formed those vast globes of light that float 
in wide fieldsol immeasurablespace. A friend 
called on Michael Angelo, who was finishing a 
Statue; sume time afterwards he called again; 
the sculptor was still at his work; look ing at 
the figure, his friend exclaimed. “Have you 
been idle since I saw you last?” By no means,” 
replied Angelo, I haveretouched this part and 
polished that; I have softened this feature and 
broughtout that muscle; | have given more ex- 
pression to this lip, and more energy to that 
limb.” "Well, we. l,“ said his friend, “all 
these are trifles.” "Jt may & so,” replied An- 
gelo, “bul recollect Irifles make perfection, and 
that perfrclionis no trifle.” Let farmers think of 
that. How much happier our farmers would 
be to restrict their labours to a smaller space, 
and bring that space to perfection. There would 
be much pleasure in looking at the scene - more 
real profit in the end—and less agyravation in 
attending to the labourers. Then, let no fariner 
think it a trifle to have all the weeds caretully 
wed from about the yard, and thrown into the 
hog-pen— have the mileh cows curry-combed, 
the horses well rubbed, the ditch banks trimmed 
down, the clearings of the ditches hauled into 
the loc for manure, shrubs cut from about the 
tences, pig pens daily sapplied with trash for 
manure, all the ashes carefully saved, soap-suds 
all poured on the manure pile, manure piles kept 
shaded as inuch as possible, see that the menure 
is spread the minute it is carried into the field, 
&c. &c.; always remembering, “that, (rifles 
make perfection, and that perfection is no trifle.” 

Bladen County, N. C. By tne Way. 


From the American Farmer. 


To the Young Farmers of Maryland, on 
Practical Agriculture. 

Six teeth out of my threshing machine, and 
the consequent delay in my operations, enables 
me to devote a few moments to a subject, on 
which I have long contemplated addressing you, 
but until the present, prevented by various caus- 
es—that of Practical Farming—more especial- 
ly as applying to young Maryland Farmers, 
like myselt on ald lands. 

The recent change in the form of our venera- 
ble and useful agricultural journal, keeping 
pace as it does, with the “lights” as they are 
discovered beaming above the mists of by-gone 
ignorance, has suggested the spirit of these pa- 
pers; or, if you will digniſy them with the 
term, essays—and it ıs my special aim, so tar 
as consistent with fact, to avoid all the teehno- 
logy of pedantry; the ‘schools,’ and the meta- 
physical theorist. 

Succeeding the management of an old estate, 
at a period when mercantile pursuits presented 
more pecuniary attraction®than agricultural, 
my first experiment in the latter, was to let my 
farm on shares, by the advice of my friends, tua 
working man; the consequence was, that al the 
end of two years, I was heartily glad to rid my- 
self of a vampyre, who exhausted what litile 
‘blood’ there was left in the old ‘turnip’—his 
last boast on quitting me, being that ‘he had 
Skinned my place ia (wo years,’ and thought by 
rushing il, (a favorite phrase of his,) to be able 
to do the same, where he was going. Hence, 
you can readily imagine the cond ii ion in which 
l found matters, on assuming sway in person. 

My first efforts at restoration were, to repair 
and have made several hundred pannels of out- 
fencing ; discarding entirely, and using the ma- 
terials on it, all inner orcross lines, save a good 
sized, paled barn-yard; a five rail feeding and 
milking yard, and a poultry yurd—designing to 
pursue the soiling and excise system, and study 
the economy uf manure, of which, more anon. 

Ot course the eyes of all our old neighbor- 
hood were upon me, and their aged wives spoke 
wonderously wise as to what 1 would not do,’ 
not what I would to make a living off that old 
piace.’ ‘Your meadows have all run ovt, 
quoth one; ‘you'll have to spend many a dollar 
to repair your houses,’ quotha—and so on, un- 
til at last, had [ not at least possessed the nega- 
tive meri! of obstinacy, I should have beaten 
any plowshare into a sword, and taken the road 
to Texas for a livelihood! 

‘It’s a pity,’ said a person who was burning 
blue lime, ‘you do not lime that dare-looking 
field; why, it won’traise dog’shair.’ Now gen- 
temen, with your leave, it is of that very field [ 
intend treating in this, my first agricultural pa- 
per. My on shares working man, not leaving 
until late in November, no time could be found 
to flush a piece of sud tor my corn, having to 
sow my wheat, some as late as 25th Novem- 
ber; so, the only spot ‘clean enough’ the next 
spring was ‘that bare looking field.“ Now, by 
the order of retrospect, you shall have the his- 
tory of this field. A neighbor had it some six 
years ago on a lease; his last cropping was 
wheat, to bind which, he was compelled to haul 
out old straw, its own being too short to tie 
around a sheaf. My brother then worked it in 
corn, manured in the hills; the crop was scarce- 
ly worth saving; his wheat succeeding that, no 
yield; next, my working man planted it inco.n, 
partially manured in the hills, and then neglect- 
ed—so that you will perceive the only place 1 
had tor this voracious crop, had been planted 
in it the previous year. After having it plow- 
ed, harrowed and rolled in March, { had it cross- 
plowed, harrowed twice and rolled in April; 
marked off in checks 3 feet by 4, without spa- 
ces, running north and soutt, or nearly so— 
hauled out two hundred one horse cart loads of 
wood-pile stuff, and sand and mortar, irem an 
old wall, composted, about equal parts, putting 
two shovels full in each hill. Now thesoil na- 
turally, is what we term a white oak, clay bot- 
tom, with a few traces of iron ore, in particles 
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—a stiff unmanageable soil it plowed when 
wet, and impossible to be worked when dry. 

The season, you wili remember, was very 
dry; notwithstanding this, after the hoeing, 1 
ordered the cultivator to be passed through it in 
both directions, until countermanded. I was 
assured by all the old hands, ‘it will all fire, 
sir.“ I persisted, however; laid it up about the 
Ist ot July, with a small ore horse plow, 

lowing about four inches deep; cultivated it 

own level again ; cut it off down tuthe groand 
on the 15th of September, and hauled off to 
shuck, a fair yield of heavy corn. The next 
day | put in a Wiley 56 plow, (a good imple- 
ment where there is no sod,) eross-plowing the 
last spring furrow, and following it with a Sin- 
clair & Co. No. 8 subsoil plow, obtaining by 
this a depth ot 16 inches, 9 of old and 7 ot new 
soil—the subsoil retained in its original bed, but 
pulverized and lightened up, so that an addition 
of some inches to the genera) surface was a 
parent, besides securing a deposit for the abs 
sorption of all surplys moisture, if a wet, or in 
a dry season, a reservoir of water to be evapo- 
rated by the sun, through the pores of the super- 
stratum of old earth; thus gradually incorpora- 
ting the whole mass, which is completed by a 
deep plowing with the ordinary plow, when 
next broken up, and nourishing the crop. But, 
to return, having finished plowing and harrow- 
ing, it was seeded in wheat on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, the soil appearing to be a mellow, fine- 
ly pulverized loam—the rain falling in torrents 
betore we finished, prevented the lands from be- 
ing opened, the water furrows marked off or be- 
ing rolled in; yet we succeeded in getting the 
timothy seed sown, depending upon the rain to 
set it. The ground began to clog and betray 
symptoms of the “old leaven”—nor did it dry 
till the April folluwing—one acre was harrow- 
ed in with 100 bushels of old leached ashes, two 
acres were broadcast with the same quantity, 
one in February, while frozen, and one in 
April; the other (there being four in all,) re- 
mained unaided—25 bushels the first yielded; 
15 the second; 20 the third, and about 14 the 
fourth, now threshed and measured. 

The timothy now looks green amid the stub- 
ble, and stands so thickly, that, I think, “ ill 
weeds” dare not usurp its place, and promises 
a fairswarth of full mowing for corn hay. 

Yours sincerelv, CINCINNATUS. 

Baltimore Co., July 5th, 1845. 


Georgia Clay. 


Ata meeting of the New York Brooklyn In- 
stitute, on the evening of the 12th ult, Mr. 
Bailey, to whom was reterred a specimen ol Clay 
from the soil of this State, made the following 
report: 

his specimen ot Clay was brought by a 
Mr. Hardee trom Georgia, and handed to Mr. 
Partridge to ascertain whether it was Fullei's 
Earth and what was its probable value. Mr. P. 
tested it and found it was not Fuller’s Earth.— 
He showed it to me, and l immediately found 
it was gocd China Clay, very little (if any) in- 
feriorto the Devonshire Clay used in making 
the best earthen ware in the Stafforushire Pot- 
teries. I divided it into two pieces, and sub- 
mitied it toa strong heat, sufficient to calcine 
or bake it into (what the Pottersterm) the bis- 
cuit state, as it appears in the unglazed piece, 
which is the state in which the patiern isal- 
ways pul upon earthern-ware. I then took the 
other piece (which was in the biscuit state) and 
dipped it into potters’ glaze, and submitted it 
to a sufficient heat to vitrify it, as it appears in 
the piece that is glazed. I was under the neces- 
sity of using the common yellow glaze that is 
used by the manufacturers of stone ware here; 
but it ithad been glazed with fine, white glaze, 
such as is used for glazing the best kind of earth- 
en ware, it would have been quite white, in. 
stead of yellow--the white glaze for earthen- 
ware is composed of dry white lead, decom- 
posed granite or Cornish stone, silex, and 
giass. 

I consider the discovery of this China Clay 


to be very important, for it has hitherto been 
thought that a fine description of earthen-ware 
could not be made ia the United States for want 
of proper clay; but this proves that clay suffi- 
ciently good can be found, it potteries were es- 
tablished for making it into earthen- ware. 


From the North Carolina Farmer. 


To make Poor old Land Good, and the good 
Better. 


Mr. Edilor:— Having had near twenty years’ 
experience in doing here as above stated, with 
a good degree of success, I have concluded to 
offer an outline thereot for the North Caroli- 
na Farmer.” 

I premise, however, that without both skill 
and industry, the above cannot be done; or, as 
you stated lately, in the piece on “book farm- 
ing,” knowledge is powerin farming, full as 
much, at least, as in any other business of life. 
And without knowledge there can be no skill; 
and let any one be ever so knowing and skilful, 
industry is indispensable to crown all with com- 
plete success. But how, I ask, is the farmer to 
acquire enlarged practical knowledge of his 
pursuit? All but the ignorant and prejadiced 
must acknowledge that reading on the subject ot 
agriculture is one excellent and principal means 
of acquiring particular as well as general 
knowledge of farming business, For instance, 
ot what avail to the lawyer and physician to 
iuform themselves generally on professional 
subjects, without also an intimate knowledge 
of particular instances or cases, gained also by 
reading. But without pursuing general read- 
ing to prove the great utility of book or reading 
knowledge in regard to skillulness in healing 
mother ear‘h of the sterility of worn-out soil, 1 
go atonce to stubborn facts, which speak vol- 
umes on the subject. And one grand tact, that 
none but the ill-informed willdispute, is, that 
wherever in our own orother countries great 
improvements in productiveness of old lands 


have been made, the reading and diffusion of 


agricultural periodicals have been intimately 
connected therewith. True, agricultural socie- 
lies and other means often contributed thereto; 
but the spirit ot improvement has ever been got 
up and kept up by agricultural reading. By 
gradual improvements, through the above sta- 
ted means, old, unproductive lands, both in Eu- 
rope and America, have become abundant in 
yield, and very prohtable; indeed, garden spots, 
compared to former yield; and whole sectiuns 
of country greatly and more permanently pro- 
ductive than newly cleared lands. And it may 
be said, in given instances at least, this im- 
provement has been made at less expense or 
outlay than that of clearing the torests of the 
wilderness, or that of felling and clearing away 
heavy timbers andthe like. QO! that our State, 
in view of such facts, Mr. Editor, would wake 
up from her Rip Van Winkle agricultural 
sleep! and, for her own best interesis, would 
become a reader ana extensive patronizer of the 
North Carolina Farmer and other agricultural 
periodicals! From experience a'd intorma- 
lion, I, tor one, am bound to say, that thereby a 
surprising renovation of soil would ere long be 
manifest, and far fewer of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the good old North State would be forced, 
by a wreiched system ot wearing out old lands, 
to pull up stakes and remove west trom the 
home of their fathers. 

When I purchased here, the farm was »ro- 
verbially poor, and considered wern out, ‘and 
was dear at a dollar anda halfan acre. But 
it is now quite productive, and, not to speak of 
some acres of vineyard yielding 30 or 40 barrels 
of wine, other improved land is worth more than 
quadruple per acie. But ! began improvement 
by takiog the A merican Farmer, (the pioneer 
ot American agricultural periodicals,) at Five 
dollars a vear. But while diligent in acquir- 
ing the requisite intormation, both to guard 
against errors and to gain the power of know- 
ledge, as to agriculture, or to obtain the science 
of the most important of all arts, I by no means 
negiected the attention to details and manual 


labor, to crown al! with desired success. For 
instance, while some, al the leisure season, af- 
ter crops laid by, were spending their time, (as 
precious as money,) in attending election treats, 
fish-tries and the like, to listen to artful dema- 
gogues talking about hard times, while helping 
to make such times through encouragement of 
idleness and dissipation, I was taking the’ pains 
to make a crop of ruta baga, at the rate of 600 
bushels per aere, as | communicated to the 
American Farmer. The first steps, then, Icon- 
sider, to make poor old tands good, and the good 
better, are reading, information and industry. 
Several other steps to this most important end 
[ would fain detail here, but the limits of a sin- 
gle essay forbid. At present I close with some 
general remarks. 

1. As husbanding and judicious applieation 
of manures are of the utmost importance to- 
wards improvement of old lands, I by no means 
neglected attentionthereto. The horse and cow 
stables well littered; the hog-pen, the trash re- 
servoir near the kitchen, and the like, were all 
put in requisition to accumalate manure as the 
farmer’s gold mine or secret of wealth. For 
eight years past l have applied manure in such 
way as lo always do good, and never harm. 
It is that of burying it a due depth in the drills 
and never disturbing it. or the principal roots of 
plants therein, by after culture. Fer instance, 
corn drilled 7 feet wide, the manure taken fresh 
trom the stable and buried by plowing each 
side, in a large and deep furrow. Corn, so 
soon as up, coultered deep each side of the drill, 
and afterwards worked by plow or cultivator. 
Peas drilled between the rows, and in the fall or 
winter deep furrows made where peas grew, 
and corn stalks pulled up and laid in the 
furrows, and covered slightly by the plow, 
as part of manure tor next year’s crop, and peas 
to alternate where corn had stood, and so on, it 
a field be improved in this way by a continued 
corn crop. 

2. But unless as an exception, as above sta- 
ted, a judicious rotation of crops I have found 
of very greatimportance, An anecdote here I 
cannot forbear relating: Some years since, in 
obtaining subscribers tor the“ Albany Cultiva- 
tor,” 1 solicited a gentleman farmer to take it. 
His reply of rejection was, that he hadas much 
knowledge ashe wishedon agriculture. A few 
minutes after we walked out together to view 
his farm, and he showed me a field he had ruin- 
ed as to fertility by sowing oats thereon several 
years in succession, I observed that if he had 
only had the knowledge the “Cultivator” im- 
parted, as to the injury of successive crops of 
small grain, he might have saved in this single 
instance the damage of a number ot dollars. 
He had nothing tu reply as selt- convicted of the 
loss by ignorance in that particular at least, 

li may be remarked here, that the reading 
knowledge of farming, like that of religion 
through the Bible, and the acquisition, bv read- 
ing, of any knowle. ige in the range of the Arts 
and Sciences, can be duly appreciated only as 
to the nameless advantages by those who first 
try and experience the benefits. The ignorant, 
commonly cavil, because they know nothing 
thereo!, and are too prouu to learn even what 
may be for their best good 

3. Once more, ] observe ere I close, that one 
most effectual means, as I have tound by years’ 
experience, io make land 6-//er, is thatot cover- 
ing small grain immediately after sowing (but 
if whea', when upand at leisure in winter) with 
pine leaves cr straw, from the old field or woods, 
an inch or so deep, spread over evenly. Lhave 
trequently doutled my crops of gate, wheat and 
rveinthis way. Or th part of a field thus 
covered and shaded at least twice as good as 
the part not covered. Besides, the ground by 
the after decomposition of that vegetable mat- 
ter is gradually improved, And one grand ad- 
vantage of this covering of small grain is, that 
even sandy land, (il suthiciently rich, at least,) 
may have a clover crop thereon sown with or 
after the small grain (if wheat, in spring after 
covering in winter,) without the usual danger 
ol being burnt out by the hut sun and diy wess 
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ther of summer. Indeed, I have tound such re- 
peated covering eqaivalent to marl, and less 
trouble of putting iton. Where pine straw is 
not to be had, wheat straw (or other litter) an 
equivalent, and perhaps better for wheat, on the 
principle lately discovered, that the straw or lit- 
tet of any kind of plant makes the best maaure 
for the same. Hence, corn stalks are the best lit- 
ter for corn, if managed as before stated. 

I earnestly request my brother farmers, read- 


ing this, to effectually try the aforesaid plan of 


covering and shading small grain. Some, in 
this region and elsewhere, at my recommenda- 
tion, have adopted it with the happiest effects 
as to improvement of both crops and lands. 

I should like to go more into detail as to the 
subject in hand, but my intended limits now ex- 
ceeded, I must desist al present. 

In haste, yours, &c., with all due respect, 

Srpney WELLER. 

Brinkleyvitle, Halifax Co., N. C., July 20, 45. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


Purchasing Butter. 


“Is your butter good?” said I to the farmer. 

“ Good! my wile has made butter these twen- 
ty years, and [ should think she ought to know 
how to make good butter by this time!” 

He was evidently offended. 

„Well, let us examine it.“ The cover was 
taken off the tub, the clean white cloth (which 
had been wet in ey rolled up, and the yel- 
low treasure revealed. It certainly did look 
good. 

“ lt tastes sweet, but how very salt it is.” 

“ We always make our butter salt, to have it 
keep at this season.” 

Let us see ifthe buttermilk is as well work- 
ed out as the salt is in.” 

Some of the rolls were pressed down withthe 
ladle. 


“ Now my friend, if your wife Aas made butter 


these twenty years, she does not know how to 
make good; for no butter can be good until the 
buttermilk is worked out. If that is done, you 
need not salt it so bai to have it keep well in 
any place. A very litle care and labor would 
have mace this excellent butter; lacking that 
little, it is only a second quality, as you shall 
acknowledge when I show you a sample ot 
good butter.” 

We went in, and I took up a roll from a 
crock of first-rate butter. It was smooth, clear 
and handsome; the hand of woman had not 
been on it from the time it had left the churn 
until now; all the work had been done with the 
ladle. 

“ff you get a drop of buttermilk from that 
butter, you shall have the whole free.“ 

“ Now, taste this, and your own, and say ho- 
nesily, it you would not give a higher price for 
this than for your own. Look at it—see how 
clear and transparent these minute globules are 
and how intimately they are blended with the 
mass. Untiithese all disappear the butter will 
keep sweet, and no butter will keep long when 
they are ever so slightly eolored by the milk.” 

The farmer simply remarked that there was 
a difference in all butter, and leſt to find a less 
critical and more ready customer. 

It is strange that when everybody loves good 
butter, and are willing to pay tor it, our tarm- 
er's wives and daughters do not take pains to 
make a better article. It is the womeu’s fault 
that we have poor butter generally, and we 
sha | hold them responsible. 

It is perſeetiy easy to made good butter. The 
only requisite is care. Good butter will always 
command a good price in the dullest market, 
while poor butler is a drug at any price. 

When any of my lady readers make butter 
again, just let them imagine thatlam to have 
a nice bit of bread and butter with them, and 
that I shall detect the least particle of milk, and 
that I am not fond of too much salt. 

eee 

Tue Best Boox.—The best book for a farmer 
is the Bible; and the next best works, are those 
devoted to Agriculture, 


Monthly Calendar. 


Altered from the Amv-ricin Auricuituriet’s Almanac for 


1811, und urrunged to suit the Southern States. 


CALENDAB FOR MAROH. 
[The following brief hints to the farmer, planter and 


gardener, will be found to apply not only to the month 


ander which they are arranged, bat, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and soils, they may frequently an- 
swer for other months. This precaution tho consider- 
ate agriculturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate. ] 

Maple Sugar should now be made by all who 
have trees suitable for it. The business may 
commence al the first running of the sap, whe- 
ther in February or March, and continue as 
long as the nights freeze. 

It is estimated that the State of Vermont, 
with a population of less than 300,000, made 
over 6,000,000 Ibs. of maple sugar, in 1842, be- 
sides the syrup. This is a large item in the 
productive industry of a single State. If pro- 
perly tapped, the trees are not injuted. This 
may de done with a lf inch auger, slanting the 
hole downwards to the depth of Iz inches, soas 
to form a cup; or a square hole may be made 
with achisel and mallet. Another hole should 
be bored with a spike gimblet, slanting upwards 
so as to draw off the sap from the cup formed 
above, and into this hole a tube of eldercrother 
kiad must be closely fitted. From one to three 
holes may be made according to the size of the 
tree; though no trees ought to be tapped of less 
than twelve or eighteen inches diameter, Ma- 
ny practice boring their holes with a # inch au- 
ger, slanting upwards, ani fitting an elder tube, 
from which the pith has been lemoved, of the 
full size of the hole. All the vessels used tor 
the sap should be pertectly clean. As soon as 
drawn from the trees, strain the sap and boil in 
sheet-iron boilers, containing about five pails 
each, reducing twenty ot sap to one of syrup. 
Then add the white of two eggs to three gallons 
of syrup, and stir till it boils. After thescum is 
collected, strain through flannel, and again boil 
it till it will rope an inch, then pour into pans 
till it grains, After this place it in wooden 
drains filled with gimblet holes and tapering to 
the bottom. ‘To make into cakes it must be 
boiled till it will stirdry in a spoon. Care must 
be taken to prevent scorching daring any part 
ol the process. 

Prepare ground now for hemp, tobacco, sweet 
potatoes, and castor beans, It any hemp re- 
main unbroke, it should be dressed with all pos- 
sible despatch. 

Cattle inust be closely looked after, and not 
allowed to wander in the roads or fields, drag- 
ging themselves through the mud and poaching 
on meadows, without any benefit to themselves. 
Still keep them sheltered and dry, and it they 
get well through this month they will be safe 
enough on pasture thereafter. Look well to the 
animals with young, especially such as are near 
their time, and give them a little extra feed, 
good hay, roots or meal. This helps them 
along over their troubles very much, and ena- 
bles the young to get un their feet at once. Im- 
mediately on dropping the young, let the bag of 
the dam be well drawn, which, if not done by 
the offspring, should be done by the hand. 
Light food, and in small quantities, should be 
given for three or four days, when the animal 
may be gradually put on its full rations. 

Grass Seeds may now be sown, not in the 
stinted way too often practiced, but liberally. 
Many fields produce but halfa crop for the sole 
want of plants enough to draw up the nourish- 
ment they couli otherwise furnish, and weeds 
come into supply the place of what onght to 
have been occupied by grass. Many practice 
so wing on the snow, which settles away and 
leaves the seed to occupy the ground which has 
been well prepared by the operation ot the frost. 
For permanent meadows, several kinds of grass 
should be sown on the same field. Save your 
own clover, herds grass, &c. You can then at- 
tord to seed more plentifuily. Get out all the 
manure to the fields that can be done, and spread 
it broadcast. Nothing is lost by this method; 


ing, and level well each time. 
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it warms the earth and decomposes rapidly. and 
is particularly beneficial to meadow lands. 

Kuchen Garden.—Continue the directions gi- 
ven in January and February. Transplant in- 
to new hot beds the cucumbers and melons that 
were sown last month, Cauliflower plants 
raised from seed sown last month, as soon as 
they are three or four inches high, should be 
pricked into a new hot bed Cabbage plants 
should be gradually inured to the open air, and 
as soon as the weather is sufficiently favorable 
they can be planted in the open ground for head- 
ing. Seeds of cabbage, cauliflower, radishes, 
&c., can be sown in a warm border on the south 
side of a stone wall or close fence, as soon as 
the frost is entirely out of the ground, and mild 
weather has fairly set in. At the same time, 
sow a full crop of peas, kidney beans, spinach, 
parsnips, carrots, beets, onions, turnips, parsley, 
potatoes for early use, lettuce, &c. ransplant 
into the open ground the lettuce from the hot 
beds. Sow in hot beds seeds of the red pepper, 
tomato and egg plant, to be planted in the open 
ground early in May. 

The asparagus bed should now be forked 
and dressed, and new plantations can be made. 
In making plantations of this, as also of all 
other vegetables, the beds should be plentitally 
manured; and it should be constantly borne in 
mind, that superior vegetables cannot be obtain- 
ea unless the soil is highly fertilized by abun- 
dant and repeated applications of manure. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard.— When the wea- 
ther is open, fruit trees may be planted any time 
inthe month. Gooseberries, currants and rasp- 
berries, can still be praned when it has not been 
before done. The former should be well ma- 
nured and eultivated. If not done previously, 
strawberry beds should now be uncovered, hoed 
and cleaned. New beds can also be planted 
out, although they will not bear as well as those 
planted the fall previous, It should be borne 
in mind that the fruit as well as the vegetable 
garden, will afford mach superior produce when 
it is well cultivated and highly manured. The 
cultivator will be amply remunerated for any 
extra trouble or expense. 

Flower Garden and P.easure Grounds.—As 
soon asthe bulbs begin to break the ground, 
take off the litter carefully, and also uncover 
the shrubs and flower borders. Sow in hot beds 
a general assortment of annuals forearly bloom- 
ing. Dig up and put in order the flower bor- 
ders that they may appear neat, and be ready to 
receive annual and other plants from the hot 
bed. In the fatter part of the month, transplant 
biennials and perennials. Dig around the trees 
and shrubberies. They will grow better with 
cultivation. Plant deciduous ornamental trees 
aod shrubs. Let the trees have plenty of room; 
it is a great error in planting to allow the trees 
so little space, that when they become large 
they must necessarily be spindling. Plant box 
edging and hedges, hoe and clean the flower 
garden throughout, Roll the lawn and put the 
gravel walks in order, trim the edges of the 
turf, and give it a top-dressing of lime or ashes 
when it is necessary. 

Planlalion.— In the early part of this month, 
if the season has not required it before, select 
your ground for your tobacco crop. It should 
be arich sandy loam, capable of retaining mois- 
ture, and the more level the better. Plow or 
dig up the surface at least twice before plant- 
As soon as the 
young plants acquire a leat the size of a dollar, 
take the advantage of the first wet or cloudy 
day, and commence setting them ont io rows 
about three feet apart {rom north to south, and 
twoanda half feet apart from east to west, Ia 
taking the plants up trom the nursery, the 
ground should be first loosened with a flat piece 
of wood or iron, about an inch broad: then care- 
fully holding the leaves closed in the hand, 
draw them up and place them in a basket to re- 
ceive them for planting. The evening is the 
best time for seiting out plants, but it can also 
be done in the morning. Those set out in the 
morning, unless it be cloudy or rainy, should 
be covered during the day with palmetto leaves 
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or other substances. Water the plants morn- 
ing and evening antil they have taken root. 
Fill up all vacancies where the plants die, with 
new ones. f 

The first fine weather after the 20th of this 
month, commence planting your cotton seed. 
Put in one-half of your crop ten days before 
the remainder, in orderthat you will not be too 
much driven in your harvest. Moisten your 
seed, and roll it with ashes and earth, and it 
will vegetate earlier, and will require a less 
quantity per acre. 

Alter your ground is well plowed and pre- 
pared by dvkes and ditches for inundation, sow 
your low-land rice broadcast, at the rate ol a bu- 
shel or a bushel and a halt to an acre, and har- 
row it with a light harrow, having many teeth. 
Immediately atter sowing, inundate the ground 
with water for three or four days, or until the 
rice begins to swell, and then shut it off. As 
soon as he young rice is about three inches 
high, let the water in again so as to leave their 
tops just above the surface and let it remain un- 
til ten days ora tortnight previous to harvest, 
when it should be drawn off. 

Plant Indian corn if it was not done last 
month. Harrow and weed it, as soon as it is 
large enough. Attend to the sugar cane, hoe 
and kerp it elear of weeds. 

Bed out sweet potatoes as early as the season 
will permit. Place them on the level of the 
ground previously dug up and raked even, as 
near as you can without touching; then cover 
them three or four inches, out of a trench dug 
all around the bed; this trench keeps the super- 
abundance of water drained off, and therefore, 
the bed warmer. A bed 40 feet long and 5 
wide, will plant 15 or 20 bushels of potatoes. 
When there is no danger of trost, scrape off 
part of the covering; and thus enable them to 
vegetate earlier. Give the ground a liberal 
coat of manure. Have coops in readiness for 
young ehickens—early ones are best. 

What was delayed last month may be suc- 
cessfully done inthis. Setout your plants from 
your hot beds—plant French beans—al! kinds 
of melons, cucumbers and tomato seeds, red 
peppers for pickling—celery seed for next win- 
ter, which must be set out when ata proper 
size, and let grow all summer, when it must be 
blanched. ‘Transplant aromatic herbs, trim le- 
mon abd orange trees, procure the Brazilian va- 
riety of navel orange from St. John’s river, 
East Florida, if possible. Sow millet-grass 
about the 20th of this month, manure the ground 
well, and you will be repaid for the trouble. 
Hoe the Cabbage: and lettuce which were trans- 
planted last month, every ten days. 


The Model Farm ot Ohio. 


From the Ohio Cultivator. 

The mode! farm of this State contains 100 
acres, T5 of which are well cleared, and the 
whole under fence. 60 acres are embraced in 

neenclosure, and this includes all the arable 
and meadow land upon the farm. The build- 
ings are all ct stone, neat, durable and commo- 
dions. The dwelling is not large, but capa- 
cious enough for ase of the family and a room 
and a bed or two for anoccasionel friend. The 
kitchen and stables are supplied with water 
from the same spring. No stock but hogs and 
sheep are permitted to graze. The cattle and 
horses are constantly kept in their stalls, and 
are always in good order. The cows are at all 
times fat enough for the butchers, and the grow- 
ing stock at two years old attain the weight of 
ordinary steers at four. During the summer 
they are soiled, with green food, consequently, 
20 acres in grass is sufficient to keep four horses 
and ten cows with their offspring until the young 
stock are ready for the market at three or four 
years old, when they average him $30 per head. 
Of these he makes it a point to sell ten head a 
year. For his stock he raises about one acre of 
roots, sugar beets, mangel-warizel and turnips 
each year, which yields him on an average 
about 1500 bushels. Ot corn he cultivates five 
acres a year, which, by proper culture and ju- 


dicious rotation, yields him 500 bushels. Five 
acres in wheat gives him yearly 150 bushels. 
Five acres of oats, 300 bushels. 

He has an orchard of eight acres, in which 
he has 200 apple trees, 25 pear, 25 plum, 100 
peach, and 50 cherry trees. This is divided 
into foul compartments of two acres each. 
Two ot these he plows up every year, and in 
the spring plants them in Jerusalem Artichokes. 
Here he keeps his hcgs. In the two that are 
not plowed, he has a clover and orchard grass 
ley, in which the swine feed from the middle of 
May to the first of August, when they are let 
into one of the artichoke yards and range at 
will into the two grass yards and this till win- 
ter, when they are passed into the second arti- 
choke yard, where they are kept till the grass 
has sufficiently advanced in one nt the fields to 
turn them into that. Thus upon grass, roots 
and fruit the swine are kept so thrifty, that a 
few bushels of grain are sufficient to make 
them ready forthe butcher. Inthis way he ma- 
pages to kill thirty hogs a year, which will av- 
erage 400 lbs, each. He gives thein beet win- 
tering. 

His sheep range principally in the woods, 
with a small pasture of five acres. He keeps 
75 head, which yield him 300 pounds of wool 
a year. 

As this farmer has raised a large family, and 
raised them al! well, having given each child a 
good practical education, I was curious to look 
into his affairs, and as he keeps a regular ac- 
count current of his transactions, it gave him 
no trouble to inform me of the result of his 
mode of proceeding, which is briefly as follows: 

Product of the farm — 

10 beef cattle. average $30 per head eesse o 8300 


25 hogs at. $12 per Read 66 hee eek eK 
200 bushels Corn at 25 cents per bushel . 50 


Product see,. aude sae sh oe 100 
da, Et. c6b5ca secs es esedendes Ko 0U0 
do. Mien 88 9929 2 200 . 300 

Other and smaller crop .. 00 


S/ ͤà/ aaa teeew anes CE E „% „„ „„ „6 81.350 
His hited labor cost him on an av. pet annum 


Nett proceeds 81.050 


Thus, from 100 acres of land, even in Ohio, 
this mao has been able to lay by, and invest at 
interest, on an average, $500 a year for the last 
12 years. He has now some eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars at interest, and his home is a home 
indeed. Whodoes better on a tarm of 1000 
acres? Or who has improved his condition by 
going west, more than he has by staying here ? 
Of course, like others, he has suffered some- 
what froin unfavorable seasons, in some ot his 
crops, but his correct system of culture and in- 
telligent management generally obviates every 
difficulty which springs from this source, and as 
his crops are always better than his neighbors’ 
the advance in price more than makes up the 
deficiency. His system of saving and making 
manures, turns everything into the improvement 
of his soil, weeds, ashes, the offal of his stock, 
soap suds, bones, and everything that will tend 
to enrich it, are carefully saved and properly 
applied. 

The history of this man is brief, but, to the 
farmer, interesting. He began with the patri- 
mony of good sense, sound health and industri- 
ous habits. Excellent so far. In 1830 he had 
six children and $3,000. He bought his farm 
in astate of nature in 1830, for which he paid 
$400. He expended $400 more in clearing his 
land, in addition to his own labor. He first put 
up a temporary cabin in which he moved his 
family. $1000 he put out ata permanent an- 
nual ir terest, and the remaining $1,200 with 
the earlier profits of his farm, he appropriated 
to the erection of his buildings, which were 
complete in 1834. In the selection ot his fruit, 
he sought for the best varieties which always 
gave him preference inthe market. So ot his 
stock. In this he avoided the mania of high 
prices, and has made up in judicious crossing 
and breeding, what others seek at great cost in 
foreign countries. Everything he does is done 
well. Everything he sends to the market com- 
manes the highest price, because it is of the 


best kind. In his parlor is a well selected li- 
brary ot some 300 volumes, and these books 
are read. He takes one political, one religious 
and two agricultural papers, and the N. A. Re- 
view ; refuses all oftices, is, with his family, a 
regular attendant at church, and is a pious, up- 
right and conscientious man. He is the peace- 
maker in his neighborhood, and the chosen ar- 
biter in all their disputes; he loans his money 
at 6 per cent., and will take nu more. 

He says he wants no more land (or his own 
use than he can cultivate well—no more stock 
than he can keep well—more land will increase 
his taxes, his labor and expenses will be less 
profitable. 

Here is a model of a man and of a farmer, 
and the model of a farm. Who will be bappy 
aod follow his example? AGRICOLA. 


Agriculture. 


The United States owe their great principle 
of power and duration to thal spirit of honest 
industry and that God-reverencing feeling which 
filled and elevated their foretathers. They 
came from the old world to this new one, (to 
plow, harrow, and hoe it,) looking to God 
alone for his blessing upon their endeavors to 
obey his great command, of earning their living 
by the sweat of their brows. 

Spain sent out Cortez and Pizarro to gather 
the gold of Peru and Mexico. They did gather 
it. Spain dropped her spade, her plow, and 
her hoe. She revelled in the pride which thirty 
millions of American dollars a year tor a period 
did sustain. She lost the will, and of course the 
power, to continue that beauti/ul culture of the 
spiendid peninsula in which her lot was cast. 
The hidalgo was too proud to work; Grenada 
ceased to be what it once was - before the voy- 
age of Columbus—a paradise in its gardens; 
Spain has tor forty years past almost ceased to 
be heard of, exeept in her misfortunes. In that 
period ol time, by the sweat of her brow, this 
Union has more than doubled the population of 
poor Spain, and grown so rich that the gold of 
the minen of Peru, gathered for twenty years, 
will not pay for the produce of our industry in 
one year, nor for that of England of last year 
tor six months; for, by the Parliamentary re- 
turns, the product of British agriculture in 1844 
was $3,000,000 000! 

There is no lesson in all history like that of 
the great fountain of Roman power. Catosaid, 
“Meet the arduous labor of the farm as you 
would the enemies of your country in battle. 
Summon all your forces, and the earth will re- 
ward you with all her gifts. Neglect her, and 
you perish.” 

Such was the enthusiasm which gave that 
powertul people the first stand among the na- 
tions. When they became rich, built cities, 
herded in luxurious mast es, crowded their am- 
phitheatres, lounged about their magnificent 
baths, trying to alleviate the horrors cf the de- 
mon of idleness! bawling at every corner of the 
streets to passers by, Quid Novarum! Quid 
Novarum !” what’sthenews? they fell a wre'ch- 
ed prey before the Goth and the Vandal, who 
lived a hardy life. 

lt is hardly practicable to find between the 
Arvostook andthe Rio Grande a sound man 
who idleshis years away. Allare impelled by 
the spirit of industry which old Cato would clap 
his hands to behold, Onward! onward! is the 
national, heartfelt err. Labor with invincible 
perseverance, No disappointment can check 
his progress. The axe prostrates the forests of 
ages; on comes the plow; and then the cradle, 
which gathers in the glorious grain to feed all 
ours, and half another nation besides, if neces- 
sary. 

In the eagerness of culiivation, we have not 
yet had time to think of the necessary exhaus- 
lion of eur vexed fields. Now in our older 
fields we begin to see that in our excessive haste 
we have overdrawn our bank. Science and 
care must de consulted to restore that vegetable 
power which has been too profligately squeez- 
ed from the bosom of the earth! The means are 
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happily inour power. It is already settled toa 
certainty that science can be applied with abso- 
lute profit to agriculture. Recent experiments 
have demonstrated the vast value (f an accurate 
analysis of soils, of plants, and the peculiar ele- 
menis required by the varinus kinds of vegeta- 
bles for their complete and pertect growih.— 
But, however valuable this discovery is, the 
grand art remains where it was. It is tilling 
the soil. By deep and frequent plowings, by 
harrowing and hoeing, the soil obtains from the 
inexhaustible resource of the atmosphere its 
elements, its dews and rains, the everlasting 
renewal ofits fertility. No art will ever ren- 
der this constant stirring of the soil unnecessary. 
Man's labor is bound to be forever mixed up in 
the products of agriculture. Bain says that ag- 
riculture is a manufacture—that the yield ofthe 
earth is almost without any preparation fit for 
consumption, This is true of almost every 
fruit. {frt is so true, that to the beet specimens 
ot Nature's own confectionary in the truit line, 
man can scarcely do any thing to alter it for 
the better. 

The products of the farm are honest. Who 
can torgea bushel ot wheat? an ox? a straw- 
berry? Perfect from the hand of God, they 
cannot be forged by man. Their profit, Bain 
says, is direct, for every seed you plant you 
have many in return. 

What interest have you like that from one 
pound ot turnip seed, giving you twelve hund- 
red bushels of turnips? 

We rejoice to see so greata number of the 
best men uf our country earnestly engaged in 
the cause of agriculture. On such men and 
their well-tilled farms; on such men, of temper- 
ate and vigorous bodies; on such men, of calm, 
cool heads, the vast fabric of this republic rests 
secure. They arethe mighty pillars on which 
the great edifice proudly inclinesits vast weight. 
—N. Y. Morning News. 


Plows and other Farm Tools. 


From the New Orleans Commercial Times. 

In nothin, does the Southern Planter show 
50 great a want of economy as in the imple- 
ments he uses, and especially the Piow. Im- 
poral improvements have been annually made 

y our Northern neighbors, by which time, la- 
bour, and money are saved; yet we plod on 
with the same inefficient and expensive tools 
that were in use twenty years ago. Nothing 
during our tour struck us so forcibly as this— 
and we had considerable opportunity for obser- 
vation in this way—the contrast between the 
economy of labor in Northern and Southern farm- 
ing, by the use of good and of indifferent imple- 
menis. In other items of good farming, we do 
not lag far behind. Indeed, nt may be said with 
truth and salety, that, with the exception named 
above, we have as great a proportion of good 
and careful tarmers, in this region of the South, 
as in any part of the Unicn; and as few bad 
managers. 

Within the last ten years the improvements 
made in plows has added millions tothe wealth 
of the country, by the saving of wear and tear 
to plow, teain and hand; besides the vast bene- 
fit to the lands and crops, by the deep and thu- 
rough pulverization of the soil. Few planters 
think of this as they ought to do. From the in- 
efficiency of our breaking plows, the small 
amount of work hey perform in a day, scratch- 
ing along with a pair of good mules, ina fur- 
row seven or eight inches by three or four, cov- 
ering up the seeds of weeds and grass so lightly 
that they grow off more readily than the crop, 
and fresh supplies are brought to the surface 
each time the crop is tended; torming a glazed, 
Aard- pan, as it is termed, under the shallow cov- 
ering of loose soil, ‘vhich resists the absorption 
of water, so that every heavy rain that falls, 
rons off, carrying with it large quantities ol 
what little soil is stirred in plowing. The fa- 
Vorite plow is usually one that is light, cheap, 
of such a size as to do fur one or two horses, and 
consequently unfit lor either, and is a pretty 
good article, if, afier an outlay for laying and 
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sharpening its wrought-iron point, equal to two- 
thirds its original cost, it will last a secund year. 
They are generally made for the Southern mar- 
ket, as I was told by a New York dealer, and 
of course got up cheaply, to enable the dealer 
to make his profit, and the commission mer- 
chant his, from whom the planter orders them; 
few of whom know more of the plows in use 
on their plantations, than that their overseers 
want so many new ones of some particular 
make, about which they profess to be very par- 
ticular—they could not possibly make crops 
with any others! So much indifference has 
been felt on the subjcet, that we believe the first 
exhibition and trial of plcws and other imple- 
meats ia Adams coanty, Miss., took place there 
at Ingleside, some three years ago. By using 
great exertions, and incurring all the trouble 
and expense ourselves, we gathered together 
nine owners of plantations! Since that time 
there have been some large gatherings; and we 
have enjoyed the gratification of being assured, 
by experienced planters, that during the few 
hours they had passed, at a trial of this kind, 
they had learnt more ot plows and plowing, 
than they ever knew before. 

Many would try implements they see recom- 
mended in their agricultural papers, but know- 
ing nothing of the sizes from the numbers giv- 
en, they are at n loss what to get; and, ordering 
two-horse breaking plows, they have heavy 
sward plows sent them, such as are used, per- 
haps, in the stiti, rocky soils of the North; which 
proving too heavy for their teams in this warm 
climate, and being, moreover, needlessly heavy 
for our light, friable suils, they are rejected and 
the experimentor discouraged. This was our 
own case, until having procured, some three 
years ago, a plow made by Slessrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason, of Boston, we found it, though 
unnecessarily heavy, perfect in every other re- 
spect. At least, so we then viewed it, and we 
have had no reason since to change the opinion 
then formed. 

And here let me remark, before going farther, 
that I have no interest whatever in this more 
than in any other good implement; tnat I spoke 
as highly of this plow before I eversaw or knew 
anything of the makers, as I can possibly do 
now; and that I speak of it again merely be- 
cause it has stood the lest of two years’ constant 
use, and has been in nothing found wanting; 
and because I would persuade my neighbors to 
reap the advantage from the use of an excellent 
implement, that I have done. 

The results of the trials, held there, have been 
that no other plow offered could, in any thing, 
compete successfully with the plows made by 
Ruggles & Co. There were many excellent 
ones exhibited at different Fairs in the North, 
this fall, none of which were offered there for 
trial— though inducements were held out to the 
makers to send them, and we were assured that 
at the trial which we hope to see take place earlv 
this next spring. in Washington, a great major- 
ity of the best Northern plows will be forth- 
coming. Ruggles & Co. have exhibited so of- 
ten, and that successfully, that they now gener- 
ally decline competing for the premiums offer- 
ed; but where exhibited, this season, they re- 
tained their deserved position. At the State 
Fair at Uuca, New York, they were exhibited, 
bnt much to our regret did not compete at the 
trials. Nor did Prouty’s Centre Draft. Of 
those we saw at work, one marked “J. B. Gay- 
lord, Auburn, No. 5,” made by Comstock & 
Brainard, was decidedly the best. All of their 
make were capilal plows, as was also one 
marked “Wilson.” The trial, however, was 
in sod land only—by no means a fair test, as a 
different implement is needed for that, and for 
stubble and light mellow land. For stubble 
there was an excellent plow on the ground: 
large, light, and effective—the only objection 
being its cost, the moald-board being a plate of 
steel—it would suit our soil just as well if of 
cast iron. We regret having lost the address 
of the maker. IT'hose trials, at the time of a 
great gathering of this kind, when no one is 
willing to give their attention to one object for 
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any length of time, and when different kinds 
and condiuons of soil cannot readily be had, 
must necessarily be partial and detective. 

Having a strong desire to visit a large facto- 
ry of agricultural implements, and having but 
one day to spare, we determined to devote it to 
that of Messrs. Ruggles & Co., at Worcester, 
Mass. A day more fraught with pleasure and 
profit we have rarely spent. 

Half a dozen columns would scarce afford 
space enough to tell of all the wonders we saw 
—the pattern-making, casting, polishing and fit- 
ting the castings; the timbers all sawed out, 
planed, dressed, turned, bored, morticed, ete., by 
machinery; the appara us for stocking or fitting 
each plow together, so that all are perfectly 
alike; the extraordinary rapidity and complete- 
ness with which the whole was done; and the 
careful economising of labor in every depart- 
ment—all was one succession of surprises.— 
The machinery is driven principally by water- 
power, assisted, when needful, by a powerful 
steam engine. The timber used seemed parti- 
cularly fine—all choice and carefully selected; 
and when any piece, in the working up, proves 
to be defective, it is at once thrown aside. The 
metal is so superior that an inch and a qaarier 
cast bar, submitted to us, required repeated 
blows from a heavy sledge hammer to break it! 
The surface of each casting, where exposed to 
wear, is chilled, by which, for about one-sixteenth 
of an inch of its depth, it is rendered excessive- 
ly hard. The timber is all worked up by ma- 
chines--the morticing, cutting tenons, ete., is 
all, of course, perfectly exact; no bungling, ne 
loose fitting, and irregularity or difference in the 
running of any of the plows. Numerous other 
implements are made here—cutting boxes, plant- 
ing machines, cultivators, harrows, etc., and all 
put together, apparently, with like care. All 
connected with the concern are ingenious, prac- 
tical men, ready to hear, weigh and act apon 
any suggestion for the improvemert of the im- 
plements they now make, or that will adapt 
them to any particular region of country, and 
for making altogether new ones. We lett them 
engaged in preparing sundry new patterns, to 
lessen the weight of metal io those plows in- 
tended for the light lands of the South, without 
lessening the work done by the plow; and this 
especially in the breaking plows of that size 


fonnd to suit us best, and in the ir side-hill plows; 


also, getting out patterns for new cultivator 
teeth, on a plan suggested by us; a trench plow 
and some other implements. T. A. 


Hay and Fodder Crops. 


Fiom the New Orleans Commercial Times. 

Hay is now quoted in New Orleans at 826 per 
ton. In the river towns above, it is still higher. 
The hay crops in the North and West were very 
light this past season; so light were they, in 
manv places, that distress amongst the stock 
must have ensued, had not their cultural 
journals printed ou. to the farmers the means 
of remedying the evil dy sowing corn and oats 
mixed; drilling corn alone, so thickly as to oov- 
er the ground; sowing millet, and other fodder 
crops; and by cutting up all the fodder they feed 
out, by running it through a cutting box. Until 
the next year’s crop comes in, hay will continue 
to rise in our markets. 

We can do much to regulate the price, by do · 
ing as our Northern neighbors have done—sow- 
ing oats, millet, etc. It is the extreme of ſolly 
in any planter to buy hay, or even corn. Ber- 
muda grass will cut double the weight of hay 
to the acre that any grass in the North or West 
will. Crab-grass makes excellent hay, and a 
great deal of it; and a good cropcan be had af- 
ter cutting a crop of oats or millet. Even bit- 
ter ccco makes good hay. In no part of the 
world do oats succeed better than in Mississi 
pi; the Egyptian 1 oats, when sowed in 
September, afford capital grazing all winter, 
and will yield, if the ground is suitable, a 
they have been well put in, forty to sixty bush- 
els peracre of oats, weighing thirty-eight to 
forty-two pounds per bushel. Millet is an ex- 
cellent fodder erop. 7. 4. 
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Im We have received articles for the CULTIVATOR 
as follows ; 

From Mr. SBABORN, on Subsoil Plowing, &e. 

From Mr. Bax, Recording Secretary of the Liber- 
ty County Agricultural Society, an account of the pro 
ceedings of the Society on Ist January last, and an 
Agricultural Address delivered on that occasion by Dr. 
J. P. STEVENS. 

From“ PRDRO, on Hopkins’ Allen Plow. 

These a!l came to hand too late for this number of 
the CULTIVATOR, but shall have due attention in the 
next. 


The Southern Cultivator. 


The publishers of this work, withont desiring 
to obtrude upon its friends, deem it due to 
themselves, no less than to all those who teel an 
interest in the success of the paper, to state that, 
thus far, the patronage extended to it, is wholly 
inadequate toits support not sufficient to pay 
the actual expenses of publication! 

The publishers have no appeals to make to 
any; they have entered upon a contract, which 
they intend to, and will, fulfil to the letter, by the 
publication of the 4th volume. That done, 
their contract ceases, and will not certainly be 
renewed unless a very different feeling be ex- 
hibited in behalt of the work by those to whose 
interests and prosperity it is devoted. 

Papers that exchange with the ‘‘SourHerRN 
Cu.LtivaTor” are requested to give the above 
Notice an insertion, and accompany it with such 
comments as they deem proper. 


Efficient Support. 


The Albany Cultivator for February boasts of 
having received nine thousand subscribers in the 
month of January; being one thousand more 
than were received in January, 1845. There 
subscribers go in by companies of twenties, fif- 
ties and hundreds. To those engaged in trying 
to elevate the character of the great profession 
by which the human race live, such treatment is 
very cheering. We would be greatly pleased to 
see a like spirit prevail here, among Southern 
planters. Then we would have the satisfaction 
of being able to make the SoUTHERN Cuttivaror 
what we wish it to be, both in appearance and 
in the quality and quantity of matter wherewith 
it is filled. 


Cow=olog ye 


In the February No. of the Farmer’s Litrary, 
we have Chap. I, and part of Chap. II, of Mons. 
Guawon’s “Treatise on Milch Cows.” We 
regret that we cannot copy in the CuLTIVATOR 
any part of this Treatise, because the copy-right 
has been secured to Messrs. Gaettzy & McEL- 


RATH, proprietors of the Farmer's Library. The 
preface, which was inserted in the last No. of 
the Cu.tivartor, will give the reader a very dis- 
tinct idea of the character and object of Mons. 
Gvexon’s book. Those who want to know more 
about his discovery must go to the Farmer’s Li- 
brary for information. 


Potatoes and Ground Nuts. 


A cerrespondent writes to us as follows:—''I 
would be gladif you would inform me through 
the columns of the Curtivaror, of the best 
manner and time of planting Irish Potatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes and Ground Nuts, together 
with the culture of them.” 

If the time were notso near at hand when 
these crops, to succeed well, ought to be in the 
ground, we would request some of our corres- 
pondents to give the information wanted. As it 
is, we must undertake to do what, we doubt not, 
might be far better done by others, that 18, to 
comply with the aboye stated request. 

IRISH POTATOES. 

Our own practice, which has been very suc- 
cessful, is to prepare the ground well by stirring 
it very deep—new ground is by far the best —to 
make the rows three feet apart—the trenches 9 
inches deep—the manure three inches deep in 
the bottom of the trenches:—the manure must 
be perfectly well rotted, otherwise the quality of 
the potatoe is exeeedingly injured. Coarse, un- 
fermented stable manure, hogs’ hair and such 
like is often used, and the result is waxy pota- 
toes of very bad flavor, in some instances, even 
disgucting; and, we have no doubt, unwholesome 
as they are disgusting. If we would have the 
Irish Potatoe in perfection, too much care can- 
not be bestowed on the food that is prepared for 
its sustenance. For seed we select large pota- 
toes without knobs on them, cut them into pie- 
ces with one or two cyes at most; put these in 
the trench onthe manure, nine Inches apart, 
and fill the trench with rotten leaves from the 
woods, or rotten wood, or chip manure, which is 
better still. Plant from middle of February to 
middle of March, according as the weather may 
be. When the stalks are about 9 or 10 inches 
high, the whole surface of the ground is covered 
with wet leaves from the forest, up even with 
the top of the plant, packing the leaves close 
around the stem, and taking care to leave the 
top uncovered. Nothing more is necessary ex- 
cept to pull off ali the blossoms as they appear. 

To ensure good crops of good mealy potatoes, 
according to our experfence, too much care can- 
not be bestowed on the following particulars: 

1. The selection of kinds to be planted. We 
prefer the Mercers for an early, and the Blueno- 
ses for a late crop. 

2. The kind of ground they are to be planted 
in, the preparation of it, and the kind of manure 
used. Nothing more readily takes a tincture 
from coarse, filthy, unfermented manure. Even 
chip manure is improved for the nse of the pota- 
toe, by being mixed pretty liberally with the car- 
bonate of lime. 

3. The moistur3 of the ground.— Hence in 
part the excellence of the potatoe in Ireland and 
Nova Scotia. In our hot, dry climate, by cover- 
ing the ground with leaves the same end is at- 
tained in some degree. 

This isa brief account of our practice. Others 
have their own plans which thev prefer. Mr. 
McCoy, of Pondleton county, Virginia, makes 
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800 bushels to the acre in favorable seasons. 
He prefers a soil composed of sand and clay in 
about equal proportions, resting on a clay sub- 
soll. On such a piece of land, which has been 
in grass for a few years, I haul out (to use his 
own words as we find them on page 59, Februa- 
ry No. of Albany Cultivator,) in February or 
March, six four-horse loads of good stable ma- 
nure to the acre, (about 80 bushels to the load.) 
The manure is immediately spread and turned 
under by inverting the sod to the depth of ten 
inches atleast. About the last of April spread 
on the inverted sod about three additional wagon 
loads of manureto theacre. Harrow the ground 
well lengthwise with the furrow. Croes-plow to 
the depth of four or five inches and harrow again. 
By this time the last manure applied is well mix- 
ed with the soil, and the land is in a fine state 
of tilth. The first of May mark out the ground 
in rows three feet apart each way with a large 
two-horse plow, to run as deep as the first plow- 
ing. A good plan is also to let the bull-tongue 
plow follow in the furrows after the barshear 
plow. This breaks up and loosens the subsoil 
under the rows. A subsoil plow would, I sup ` 
pose, do the work better, but we have none, and 
the bull tongue answers very well, as it loosens 
the soil and does not throw it up.- We plant the 
‘long reds,’ using large potatoes for seed, cut into 
pieces, with about four eyes each, and put four 
pieces in a hill, which takes about 20 bushels of 
seed to the acre. The seed is thus planted deep 
on a loose mellow bed, and the ground after plant- 
ing hasa perfectly level appearance. The after 
culture is quite easy andsimple. As soon as the 
plants are two inches above the ground, plow 
with a bull-tongue, as near to the hills as possi- 
ble; if most of the plants are covered up, so 
much the better. In twoor three weeks plow 
again both ways; by this cross-plowing the 
earth is well loosened, and thrown up around 
the hillsin a sort of hollow square, a little de- 
pressed in the centre, presenting a broad surface 
to receive the raine, and convey the moisture to 
the roots of the plants. The hoe is used to de- 
stroy such weeds as have escaped the plow, and 
to give the hills the proper form. Care is taken 
not to make those conical shaped hills, which 
used to be the fashion, so admirably calculated 
to carry off all moisture from the roots of the 
plants. > * I have never tried plonting 
in drills, and prefer hills on account of cross- 
plowing, which I consider very important. I 
know that 800 bushels per acre can be raised by 
my p'an, for I have done it thrce years in suc- 
cession, in 1842, 3 and 4.“ 

Next, we have in the Southern Planter for 
February, a statement of Dr. Camm, of York 
county, La., of a new mode of planting Irish 
Potatoes,” which he has tried and prefers to all 
others. The novelty of his mode consists in the 
use of a hot bed to start the shoots, and then 
taking the shoots off and setting them out in 
ground properly prepared, just as sweet potatoe 
vines are set out. He says he has tested it for 
three years, and last year set out his whole crop 
in this way, and had six crops to succeed well, all 
of which were drawn from the same bed. It is 
very easy to try thisnew mode. We intend to 
try it carefully, and hope others will do so tor, 
and report the result. 

SWEET POTATOES, 

This crop, according to our experience, re- 
quires light, sandy soil, a long, warm summer, 
and plenty of rainin July, August and Septem- 
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ber. We prefer the Yam and the Red Bermud 
to all other kinds; and to make a large crop we 
arrange so as to have the vines ready to set out 
immediately after the full moon in April—all 
danger of frost being then usually past. To do 
this, useis made of the hot bed, or forcing frame. 
Our frames were made according to the directions 
given on pages 10and 11 of McMahon’s Ameri- 
can Gardener’s Calendar, and are managed as 
directed at page 12 to 20 of the same book. The 
potatoes are put in the hot bed about the first 
of March, and by the middle of April, even in 
the latitude of Athens, we often have vines two 
feet long. The ground to which they are trans- 
planted is made rich with well rotted manure, 
and plowed very deep. We prefer] a deep sa ndy 
soil, in which there is plenty of vegetable mat- 
ter ina state of decay. Ridges are made three 
feet apart, not more than six or eight inches 
high, so arranged as torun horizontally, and thus 
hold all the rain that may fall. As soon as all 
danger of frost is past, the vines are drawn from 
the potatoes in the hot bed, and planted in the 
ridges about a foot apart. By putting about a 
pint of water in the hole in the ridge opened to 
receive the vine, they will grow right ofi; so 
that if water can be had convenien:‘ly there is 
no need of waiting for a season, as they say. 
Indeed, we have found vines set out in this way, 
in a very dry time, and under a hot sun, grow 
better than those set out as they usually are. 
Then as to cultivation: about the time the 
vines begin to fpread rapidly, and if possible 
when the ground is wet, we fillin between the 
ridges with leaves from the woods. This is all 
the labor expended in cultivation except to pull 
out any grass or weeds that may spring up on 
the tup of the ridges, the leaves effectually pre- 
yenting any such growth between the ridges. 
We are perfectly aware that the use of forcing 
frames is altogether unnccessary in all the coun- 
try below the last falls of the rivera in South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia and Alabama; and evenin the 
district of countiy immediately above that, on 
large plantations, it might not be profitable to use 
them. In such situations, the common hot-bed 
without glass may answer all purposes. But in 
the range of country in which Athens is situated 
and in all the country above that, inhabited as 
itis, more by farmers than by planters, and in 
which good potatoes are so seldom seen, we are 
confident the introduction of forcing frames 
would be attended with great benefit. Such, at 
least, is the result of our own experience. But 
in every situation, below the falls, as well as 
above, we are quite sure that the planting in 
ridges running horizontally, so as to retain all 
the rain that falls, and the filling in between the 
ridges with leaves, will be found to bea very 
important improvement on the old plan of plant- 
ing in hills, which we must think is the very 
worst plan that could be adopted. 
In vol. 1, page 38 of the SourHern CULTIVATOR, 
a plan is described by Mr. McKinzey, of Ogle- 
thorpe, by which the Sweet Potatoe is cultiva- 
ted in level gfound—-that is, without making ei- 
ther hills or ridges. The reader is respectfully 
referred to the articie itself for full information 
on the subject, with the single remark that the 
plan is well worthy of a careful trial by every 
one who is in search of new revelations on the 
subject of Agriculture. 
GROUND NUTS. 
Though the cultivation of this article is con- 
nected with our earliest recollections of field la- 


bor, yet we must depend on some of our corres- 
pondents to supply the information wanted. 


Useful Measures. 


We publish the article of Pepro” cheerfully, 
but must be permitted to ask him for the author- 
ity on which he relies to make the bushel contain 
2160 cubic inches. 

Since our attention has been directed to this 
subject of measures of capacity, we have been 
very much surprised to find that so great a want 
of uniformity prevailed, a short time ago, even 
in the Custom houses of the U. States. We are 
aware that the government has been engaged in 
furnishing correct standards of weights, and 
measures of capacity, and of length: and so far 
as weights are concerned, we believe standards 
have been made and distributed. But as to the 
measures of capacity we know not what pro- 
gress has been made. 

Those who are engaged in Agriculture have a 
very deep interest in this matter. 

The following was the size of the bushel, at 
the Custom-houses named, in 1832, as is shown 
by the investigation directed by a former Presi- 
dent, JonxQ. Apams. We find the document in 
Mr. HAssLEA's report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in 1832. 

Custom house. Bu’l Cuh in | Custom- house. Bu'l Cul in. 


Bath, Maine....... 1925 Baltimore, Md. 2150.42 
Portsmouth, N H. . 2153.74 Washington City. . 2117. 20 
Boston, Mas 2211.6 [Richmond, Va 2112.6 

Providence, R I.. . . 2191.5 [ Camden, NCC. 2154.2 

New London, Con. 2222. (6[Charleston, 8 C. . 2172. 
New Vork 2152.30 Savannah, G 2013.32 
Philadelphia 2196.2 |New Orleans ......2162.02 


Wilmington, Del . . 2192.2 

These are the principal Custom- houses in the 
list made out by Mr. Apam’s direction. Besides 
these, there are many others in the list, in which 
there are still wider discrepancies., At Plymouth, 
N. C., for example, the bushel is made to contain 
2358 58 cubic inches, and it is remark&able that in 
the whole list Baltimore is the only place where 
the bushel was, at the date of the report, of the 
right size, viz: 2150.42 cubic inches. 


Ornamental Trees. 


— 


Would it not be well for those who take an 
interest in planting Shade Trees about their 
houses, to Introduce something more of variety 
in their selections? We get tired of seeing the 
never-ending China Tree. It is a handsome tree 
enough, but we have entirely too much of it. If 
we go into our own forests we may find in the 
red maple, elm, beech, sweet gum, black gum, 
sugar maple and poplar, abundant means of 
giving variety to our ornamental plantations. 
Add to these a few foreign sorts, as the ailanthus, 
sterculia, paulownia, adele, silver-leaf maple— 
and, above all, the Linden—and intcrsperse the 
whole liberally with our native Holly, and we 
might have something worth looking at. As to 
the Linden, read the following extract: 


Tur Linven Tree.—Few trees connected with 
rural economy, are of more value than the Lin- 
den. ln some countries, and especially in Rus- 
sin, scarcely a village or hamlet can be found 
where it cannot be seen. The wood of the Lin- 
den is valuable and much sought after by cabinet 
makers, by whom it is wrought into furniture of 
various descriptions. It also furnishes a most 
eligible material for other artificers, particularly 
the carver and the turner, by whose skill it is 
made to assume the form of a variety of domes- 
tic utensils. From the inner bark of the linden, 
cords and matting are manufactured. Its blos- 
soms, which exhalea most aromatic perfume, 


are available to the apiarian as a pasture for his 
bees, and to the botanical practitioner as a tisane 
for the invalid. The particular hue, fine aromatic 
edor, and delicious flavor of the honey of Cir- 
cassia, derivesits valuable characteristics from 
these blossoms. The small limbs, and tender 
shoots, gathered with their foliage and mixed 
with ground corn or other nutritive grains, are 
to stock during winter, and are reputed valu- 
able. 


Sumach. 


— 


Has any ene south of Virginia turned his at- 
tention to the culture of Sumach? The extent 
of the crop in Virginia last year is stated to have 
deen about 10, 000 bags, equal to 700 tons, and 
nearly one-twentieth of the whole consumption 
of che United States. 

Why cannot something be done in growing 
this article in South Carolina, Georgia, and es- 
pecially in Florida? We believe it is a law of 
nature that plants containing gallic acid require 
warm climates to bring them to the highest state 
of perfection. Sumach raised in Virginia, it is 
stated, has been used in place of the Sicilian. 
If this be so, the growth of still more southern 
climates would be still better. Will not some of 
our enterprising planters make an experiment in 
the culture of this new article. Properly mana- 
ged, the product is said to be from three to five 
tons per acre. 


Southern Dependence. 


The editor of the American Agriculturist in 
his number for February, says he has paid out 
te farmers, chiefly in the State of New York, 
during the year 1845, over six thousand dol- 
lars, for improved stock and seeds, most of 
which has gone South. He further states that 
he probably did not make one-twenticth of the 
purchases that were made for the same purpose. 
Now just take your pencil and calculate how 
much cotton it will take at present prices to pay 
for all these seeds, &c.—nearly all of which is a 
dead loss to the South, simply because, when the 
stock and seeds come home and are paid for, our 
people too often don’t know how to manage them. 

Is it at all surprising that, with such drains on 
our resources, our part of the United States 
should be advancing backwards so fast? 


Horses. 


By the very many glowing accounts of the great 
excellence ot the Morgan Horse, which we have 
read since our connection with the Agricultural 
press, we were induced to arrange witha gentle- 
man in Georgia, to purchase and introduce one, 
for the improvement of our Southern stock. 
Well, what think ye, is the upshot of the busi- 
ness? Read the following extract of a letter 
lately received from our correspondent, who was 
entrusted with the purchase, and that will tell 
you: 

„he Morgan horse,“ he savs, “has been run 
out these twenty years, and it is the merest 
gammon with jockies to talk about them. Eve- 
ry thing in the country is now calied ‘a Morgan,’ 
from the merest rat of a pony to a gaunt, 
long-legged, seventeen-hand horse. We have 
what is better than Morgan horses ever were, 
viz: the Messenger, Mambrino, and Duroc 
crosses. They are almost thorough. bred, and 
the most admirable roadsters that the world can 
produce. J have scen all kiuds in England and 
other parts of Europe, including quite a number 
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of pure Arabians, Persians, Turkomans, Cos- 
sack horses of the Don, &c.&c. * * * + 
It fairly makes me sick to see the miserable Ca- 
nadian, and other horses palmed off upon the 
South by glib fellows, who, it they can write an 
article in some agricultural paper, are set down 
at once as great judges, though they really know 
nothing upon the subject. There is not one real 
good judge of horses out of one hundred pre- 
tenders, or indeed of stock of any kind.” 

This article is intended as a sort of counter- 
_ blast to the article on horses in the last number 
of the Cutrivator; so that if any one shall 
have been induced thereby to think about get- 
ting a Morgan horse, he may be induced hereby 
to look sharp with whom he is about to deal. 


Domestic Wine, 


We have received the bottle of wine, and the 
cuttings of the Uchee Grape, so kindly sent by 
Mr. PRAnobv, of Columbus. The wine is a 
firat-rate article—so pronounced by every one 
who has tasted it. 

Mr. Peaeopy’s account ot the grape from 
which the wine is made, is as follows: 


SrRINGHILL, Ala., January, 1846. 

Dear Sir :—Y our favor of the 16th came duly 
to hand, and in reply to your inquiries respect- 
ing the grape, which my Port Wine is made 
from. I will most cheerfully give you the histo- 
ry of the xrape. It is a native grape, which 
abounds on the Banks of the Uchee Creek in 
Russell county, Ala., the bunches are long, very 
compact, and of a jet black color when fully 
ripe. In its native wild state it yields but litte 
juice, but that is extremely rich and makes a 
most delicious wine, as you shall judge for your- 
self, for I will send by a gentleman who leaves 
for Augusta in a day or two, a bottle of the 
Black Uchee Port, and some cuttings of the 


rape. 
The best of Wine connolsseurs have pronounc- 
ed it equal to the best imported, and altogether 
superior to most of the trash sold for wine. A 
New York importer of wines and liquors of 
some celebrity, on being called in by some gen- 
tlemen (who were discussing the merits of a 
bottle,) to give his opinion, after deliberately 
tasting and closely scrutinizing, said: ‘* Gentle- 
men, I pronounce it a cask of genuine Old Port. 
begot by a ten gallon keg of Muscat.” I think 
on will find it a good decision, forit has the 
odvof Port, with a little of the Muscat flavor. 
The wine is perfectly pure, not having a drop of 
any kind of spirits in it. Yours respectfully, 
CAS. A. Pra Or. 


From Mr. T. Speen, of Madison, Morgan 
county, we have reccived the two specimens of 
wine mentioned in the following letter. Of the 
specimens, thatof the vintage of 1844 is gene- 
rally preferred by those who have tasted both; 
because, as one person said on trying them, 
there is something more manly about it. It is 
equal, in all respects, to the best Madeira. The 
other has more of the character of Muscatel. 
Both are first-rate, each of its kind, 


M avisos, Ga., January 26, 1946. 
Dear Sir :—Therc appears to be some interest 
taken in making domestic wines in different 
sections of the country, and you being editor of 
the Soutnern Cuttivator, I send you two bot- 
tles, the smaller from the vintage of 1844, and 
the larger from the last year’s. If you think 
the:n to be a good article, and believe the mode 
of making it would be of any interest to your 
readers, I can furnish yon the r-cipe by which it 
was made. You must excuse the smallness of 
the sample of the vintage of 1844. as 1 only made 
a little to sceif it could be made on a small 
scale. Yours, very respectfully. 
T. SPEED. 
Manisos, Ga., February 7, 1846. 
Dear Sir : Fours of the 27th ult. was duly 
recived, I herewith give you th? recipe by 


— 


whee the two bottles of wine I sent you were 
made. 

The granes should be gathered of a clear, dry 
day, and after the dew is off in the morning. 
They should be picked from the stems, and the 
grapes should then be well mashed. Let them 
remain in the must about eighteen hours. Then 
strain the juice from the must through some to- 
lerable open coarse cloth. Having uo barome- 
ter, I used a fresh laid egg. Sweeten with brown 
sugar until the egg rises out of the juice as large 
asa 121 cents piece. Put it into a cask and 
leave the bung open, and let it ferment four days. 
The cask must be full, so that in its fermenta- 
tion the dregs will rise to the top and be thrown 
oft. As often as two or three times a day fill up 
the cask with some juice kept in reserve for that 
purpose. At the end of the fourth day, draw it 
off as clear from sediment ay practicable; and to 
every ten salons add one gallon 4th proof Cog- 
niac Brandy. Wash a pint of sand until the wa- 
ter runs clear from it; add to the sand the whites 
of ten eggs; beat the eggs and sand well toge- 
ther, but not to a froth; then pour it into the 
cask and bung it closely. The egg and sand 
form a nucleus which carries with it all remain- 
ing sediment to the botton, and the wine be- 
comes clear. Let it remain quiet until the last 
of October or first of November; then draw off 
as long as it runs clear. It can then be bottled 
or returned to the cask after the cask is well 
washed. This racking is better to be done on a 
clear day. 

The largest bottle gent you was sweetened un- 
til the egg rose out about the size of a 25 cents 
piece. In 1839 I made t'n gallons; it was 
sweetened until the egg rose to the size of our 
newcoin 25 cents pieces. Many good judges of 
wine drank of it and pronounced it the best do- 
mestic wine they had ever tasted. I kept some 
of it four years and I thought age improved it 
very much. Yours, very :espectfully, 

T.Sparep. 


„First it blew, and then it snew, and then it thew, 
and then it friz.” Hood. 


The present winter, thus far, (20th Feb.) has 
been unequalled in severity by any one since 
1835. There has been snow in Mississippi, ice 
at New Orleans, cold unequalled before, so far 
as is knowh to the present inhabitants, at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and indeed all over the Southern 
States the weather has been steacily, and, at 
times, intensely cold. Here, in Athens, on the 
morning of 21st Dec., the Thermometers show- 
ed, according te exposure, the cold to be from 4 
to 10 degrees above 0, or 22 to 28 degrees below 
the freezing point. In 1835, on the morning of 
8th February, the mercury stood at 9 degrees be- 
low 0, or 41 degrees below freezing. 

The injury done by the cold of 21st Dec., to 
the grain crop is not so serious as was at first 
apprehended, as peop'e now think. But the a- 
smount of discomfort ensured in consequence of 
the open houses of the South, has been very 
great. The two preceding very mild winters 
put people off thei? guard, and hence they were 
taken by surprise, when the late cold came. Hf 
we had anticipated any such state of things, we 
would have published in due season, the follow- 
ing excellent recipe for keeping one’s-self warm 
in cold weather. We publish it now—andas Mr. 
WessTer said recently in the Senate, about cer- 
tain memorials against the admission of Texas, 
which he presented after Texas had been admit- 
ted—if they are too late for Texas they may be 
in time for Cuba —so our recipe, though too late 
for this winter may answer for the next. We 
have not tried the recipe ourselves, but it stands 
to reason that it is good, for it is full of very sound 
philosophy, and is, withal, very old; and what 
is still better than all, it is not very expensive. 


KEE ING WARM ALL WINTER WITH A SINGLE 
Loc or WOOD. To enjoy heath, warmth, peace 
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of mind and a vigorous constitution, if you have 
nothing else to do, take a log of wood of mode- 
rate size, carry it to the upper garret and throw 
it from the window into the street, taking care 
of course, not to knock any body onthe head; 
this done, run down stairs as fast as vou can; 
take it up again to the garret ard do as before. 
Repeat the process until you are sufficiently 
warm—when you may lay away the log for ano- 
ther occasion.— Old Recipe. 


The Late Memphis Convention. 


The following reeolutions are eppended to the 
report of the Committee on Agriculture: 


1. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
Convention that the present depreesed condition 
of the cotton planting interests of the South is 
entirely owing to the over- production of Cotton, 
and that the crisis demands some immediate 
well-concerted plan for restoring the equilibrium 
in the cotton market, by equalizing the supply 
and demand. 


2. Resolved, That we believe it practicable 
for the planters of the South to forma compact, 
agreeing un some definite ratio of annual dimi- 
nution of the crop (say about one-third,) for a 
term of years—until they are in a measure re- 
lieved from the evils complained of, by a mani- 
fest revival ofa satisfactory demand for their 
great staple, 


3. Resolved, That inasmuch as ths proposed 
reduction in the cotton crop, would give rise toa 
new direction ot capital and labor, we recom- 
mend the establishment of manu/actories in the 
South as the most prefitable investment of said 
capita) ard labor. 

4. Resolved, That we believe any prompt and 
uniform action on the part of the cotton planters 
of the South, justifying the conclusion that those 
proposed objects will he successfully carried ont, 
would have a most salutary influence on the pre- 
sent price of cotton. 

5. Resolved, Should the attempt in forming a 
compact among the planters of the South, for a 
general reduction of the cotton crop fail, we 
consider ita paramount inducement for them to 
encourage, not only in their own domeatic eco- 
nomy, but by the manufacturing of the North, 
every new seurce for the consumption of the 
raw materia}. 

6. Resolved, That we recommend it asan in- 
violable rule in the economy of every planter, to 
raise an abundance of provisions, and every spe- 
cies of grain and stock that may be required for 
the consumption o! the plantation. And we do 
especially recommend the substitution of the 
„ comfort” tor the woollen blanket, as an article 
of economy, believing it to be cheaper, more 
healthy, and more comfortable for the use of ne- 
groes. 

7. Resolved, That above all, we believe the 
more frequent formation of Agricultural Socie- 
tiesin evcry Southern State, together with a 
more liberal patronage of Agricultural periodi- 
cals on the part of planters, would prove power- 
ful agents for the correction of the errors most 
prevalentin our sygtem of agriculture, and for 
inspiring a generous emulation for practical sci- 
ence so eminently conducive to the development 
of all the sources of wealth among us. 


Remarxe.—These are the resolutions. The 
report is a good one— the whole of it, except that 
part which relates to a combination among cot- 
ton planters to reduce the amount of the crop. 
No combination, we think, of that sort can be 
formed in the first place. And in the second, if 
itcould be, it would accomplish nothing. The 
elements of failure would be inevitably blended 
with its very organization. Reduction of the 
quantity produced, by such means, is utterly im- 
practicable. 


Of the resolutions, the 6th and 7th are worthy 
of all commendation. The 7th, especially, em- 
bodies suggestions, which, if acted on steadily 
and earnestly, would produce just such results 
as all sound, practical Southern men see thene- 
cessity of, and would greatly rejoice to sec pro- 
duced. 
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Aid to Agriculture. 


Well, the Legislatures of all the Southern 
States have adjourned, and so far as we have 
been able tolearn anything of their proceedings, 
nota single thing has been done for Agriculture, 
by any one of them. In some instances, it is 
true, the subject has been pressed on their atten- 
tion in a very appropriate manner in the Govern- 
or's messages;—but there the matter ended; 
and soit will end every year, until the tillers of 
the soil assert their rights toan equal participa- 
tion in the benefits of the government, which 
they, chiefly, have to support with their money, 
and defend with theirarms, when danger comes. 
This is the more to be regretted, as legislative ac- 
tion, for the benefit of Agriculture, in many of the 
free States, as they are called, has had an impor- 
tant agency in piacing them far ahead of the 
South in wealth aud prosperity. 

In a late number of the Okio Cullirator, we 
find a synopsis of what has been done, in this re- 
spect, in several of the most important of the free 
States—and one has only to go into these States 
look at the condition of things there, and contrast 
It with that in those where no such laws exist, to 
de at once satisfied that public money could not 
be better spent. 

A good deal has been accomplished in having 
the interest of Agriculture occupy the prominent 
position it does in the late annugl messages of 
the Governors of South Carolina and Georgia. 
This is one important ster towards what ought 
to be done. In due season, we have ro doubt, 
the most ardent hopes of the friends of Agricul. 
ture for efficient aid rom the Legislature of every 


Southern State, will be fully realised. 
(From the Ohio Cultivator.) 4 

In Maine the county or district agricultural 
societies are aided and sustained by an annual 
appropriation from the State Treasury, of an a- 
mount equal to what is raised from fees or con- 
tributions by the members, not to exceed $300 for 
each society. In addition to this, bounty is, or 
hasbeen paid by the State to encourage the pro- 
duction of wheat, and some other crops. 

In Massachusetis the law provides, that when 
any county or district agricultural and horticul- 
tural society shall have raised and invested at 
interest, $1,000 as a permanent capital, the in- 
come of which is to be devoted to the objec:s of 
the society, the sum of $200 shall be annually 
paid to the society from the State Treasury ; and 
if the capital at interest exceed $1,000, the State 
bounty shall be increased in proportion, not to 
exceed $509. The premiums offered and not 
competed for, and other surplus funds are allow- 
ed to be added to the capital fund eich year, 80 
that a number of societies have now $3,000 or 
over at interest, and receive $600 annually from 
the State. Besides this, large amounts have 
been expended by the State for bounties on crops, 
and for agricultural and sejentific surveys. The 
effect of this liberal policy has been to place 
Massachusetts in advance of all other States of 
the Union, in improvements in Agriculture and 
the increase of domestic industry and wealth. 
For many years, indeed, that State was the only 
orein which any considerable progress was ma- 
king in agriculture; and at this time it exhibits a 
more scientific and profitable system of farming, 
asa whole, than can elsewhere he found. 

In New York the sum of 898,000, is annuall 
appropriated from the State Treasury, of whic 
sum, $700 is given to the State Agricultural So- 
ciety. and $950 to the American Institute, and the 
remainder divided among the county egricultu- 
ral societies. In addition to this, a valuable vol- 
ume of agricultural essays and reports is annually 

ublished by the State and distributed gratuitous- 
y; anda bounty is paid on silk to encourage 
its growthand manufacture. The law for pro- 
moting agriculture in that State has only been 
in operation five years, but its effects are already 
exciting the wonder and adiniration of all intel- 
ligent observers. 


— m _---- — —— 


In Pennsylrania, a law was enacted about 20 
years ago, timilar to that now existing in Ohio, 
providing for the organization of an Agricultural 
society in each county, and allowing them to re- 
ceive from $50 to $150. annually, trom the county 
treasury, provided the caunty commissioners 
deem it expedient to make the appropriation. 
The effect of this law, as in Ohio, was of very 
litueif any general benefit. Only a few county 
societies were organized under it, and most that 
were organized had buta short duration. The 
only society that has of late years been active 
and useful is the one called he Penn. Society, 
which embraces the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, and one or two counties adjoining. and 
which is aided by a positive appropriation of $50, 
for each member of Assembly elected by these 
counties. 

In Indiana a law was enacted a few years ago, 
providing for the Incorporation of a State Board 
of Agriculture, anda society ineach county, with 
rules for the government of a complete system 
of State and county operations for the advance- 
ment of Agriculture, comprising an act of 17 sec- 
tions; but like a piece of beautiful machinery 
without motive power, the law has proved uéfverly 
useless—the State Board we believe never had a 
meeting, and not a county society was organ- 
ized; and why? Simply because no provision 
was made for defraying the necessary expendi- 
tures of the board, or for aiding the societies, in 
the rendeavors to promote the general good; and 
the kind of men whoare the most efficient, and 
take the most interestin these matters are nol 
suchas can well afford to spend their money as 
well as time in such business. 

In Ohio, as most of our readers are aware, a 
law was passed In March 1839, providing that 
the Commissioners of each county, may, ‘if 
they deem it es pedient’ appropriate out of the 
county funds a sum not exceeding 8100, annual- 
ly, inaid of the county agricultural society, if 
ony is duly organized. 


American Ingenuity. 


Mr. Weissincer,one of the editors of the 
Dollar Farmer, in one ot his letters written from 
New England, thus speaks of the American 
character as developed in that partof the Uni- 
ted States: N 


„There is no people on the globe, not the 
French nor the English, that can compare with 
Americans in adaptation for manufaciures and 
the mechanie arts, in ingenuity, enterprise and 
versatility. Mind is no where else so free, ac- 
tive and enterprising, and there is no country 
that begins to compare with this in the number 
of intelligent and inventive persons, in propor- 
tien to population. In every branch of manufac- 
tures that we have attempted we have succeed- 
ed; in many we have advanced lar ahead ol 
other nations. In the last torty years ten valu- 
able improvements and inventions have been 
made in this country, in the depariments attend- 
ed to here, foronein Europe. Many American 
inventions have been transferred to Europe, but 
some we retain as secrets. Witness the carpet 
power-loom, invented by Bigelow, which gives 
the American n anufacturer an immense advan- 
tage, and which yields to the inventor a very 
large income by the si.nple per centage paid 
him by the manutacturers who use his loom. 
Such is the confidence of American Ingenuity 
that it in many instances refuses to avail itselt 
at European inventions for the most complica- 
ted untried processes, setting to work at once to 
make the machine, and seldom failing to pro- 
dure one superior to thoseof Europe. I asked 
a New England man his business. He said he 
was an inventor, explaining himself to mean 
that it was his busincss to devise the means ot 
doing anything that is required. The maxim of 
the country is, it a thing is to be done, there is 
a way todo it; and that way is generally dis- 
covered as soon as the demand arises. Such is 
the character of the American people. In spite 
of all the powers of Democracy, they are des- 
tired to become the greatest manulacturing peo- 
ple on the globe, and the fact that they can 
make their own bread and meat and produce 
their own cotton, hemp and wool will be no ob- 
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stacle, but an aid. If they can feed their own 
operatives and supply them with the raw mate- 
rials so much the better—it is no reason why 
they should get their furniture and wearing ap- 
parel from foreign workshops. 

“ By the way, I am reminded by this train of 
thought to say a word ot the inducements offer- 
ed for educating youth with especial view lo fit 
thein to conduct wanufaciuring establishments. 
The learned professions are crowded, but there 
will be no supplying this demand dor those eve- 
ry way qualified io take charge ot such estab- 
lishments. The demand, too, for designers, 
engravers, chemists and machinists will be 
boundless. Let fathers educate their children 
with a view to these employments. Let them 
be grounded in mathematics, natural philosophy 
and chemistry, and then let them be placed in 
the workshops and serve a thorough apprentice- 
ship. Here isa refuge for those who vainly 
desire to give their children position by placing 
them in over-crowded professions, for which 
many are unfit. Nothing can be more respec- 
table than to have charge of the establishments 
Lam speaking of. or to fill the posts in them of 
artists and men of science. The designer of 
Lowell, who recently killed himself ina fit of 
drunkenness, though an intemperate man, had 
a salarv of $2,500 a year. Let fathers think of 
these things and educate some of their children 
for the workshop and inthe workshop. 


— 


Original Communications. 


Management of Slaves. 


Ma. Camar:— Looking over the back num- 
bers of the Southern Agricullurist. published in 
Charleston, S. C., I met with the subjoined ar- 
ticle on the“ Management of Slaves.” Ob- 
servation and experience have taught me that 
the success of the planter depends as much up- 
on the judicious management ot his slaves as 
upon the proper cultivation of the soil. Fully 
persuaded that the plan adopted for the treat- 
ment and management ot his negroes by a 
South Carolina planter, if pursued by Georgia 
planters, would te attended with eminent suc- 
cess, and prouuciive of he most salutary and 
wholesome results to all—slave, master and 
country—I respectlully suggest, if it meet your 
approbation, the re-publication ot this excellent 
article in the columns of your valuable paper. 

Very respectfully, and truly 


Your obedient servant, BURKE. 


From the Soathern Agricalinrist.j 


Dear Sir: In compliance with a request 
made by you some time the last winter, I now 
give you the plan Í bave adopted tor the treat- 
ment and managementof my negroes. I must 
first, however, apologize for the delay that has 
taken place, I assure you, in making this com- 
munication, I do it expressly to convince you 
ot my willingness to afford any information in 
my power, solicited by my neighbors. I shall 
state to you, therefore, ſrankly, and as fully as 
circumstances will allow, the views which have 
governed mein laying down the plan I have 
pursued. r 

When I commenced planting, { was induced 
to believe, from the advice | receivea, that suc- 
cess depended more upon the judicious ma- 
nagement of negroes than anything else; and 
that in order to arrive at any good system ol 
management, it was necessary, 

Firsi— That there should be a perfect under- 
standing be: ween the master and the slave. 

Secondly - That certain rules should be laid 
down on the plantation, which she ld be con- 
sidered fundamental rules, never to be deviated 
from, and which should bedistinctly understood 
by all, and, 

Thirdly — That there should be uniformity of 
conduct onthe part of the master, who ought 
to exhibit considerable interest m the proceed- 
ings on his plantation, and an ambition to excel. 

What I would mean by a perfect understand- 
ing between a master anda slave is, that the 
slave should know that his master is to govern 
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absolutely, and ne to obey implicitly. ‘Thathe 
is never tora moment to exercise either his will 
or judgment in opposition to a positive order. 

he rules | have laid down, and which are 
considered by all on the plantation, as funda- 
mental rules, are: 

Ist. No negro shall leave the plantation at 
any time, without my permission, or in my ab- 
sence, that of the driver; the driver in that case, 
being responsible for the cause of such absence, 
which ought never to be omitted to be inquirec 
into. 

2d. The driver should never leave the pian- 
lation, unless on very urgent business of the 
plantation. 

3d. No negro shall be allowed to marry oul 
of the plantation. 

4th. No negro shall be allowed to sell any- 
thing without my express permission. 

i have ever maintained the doctrine that my 
negroes have no time whatever; that they are 
always liable io my call without questioning 
fora moment the propriety of it; and I adhere 
to this on the grounds of expediency and right. 
The very security of the plantation requires 
that a general and uniform control overthe peo- 
ple of it should be exercised. Who are to pro- 
tect the plantation from the intrusions of ill-de- 
signing persons when every body is abroad? 
Who can tell the moment whena plantation 
might be threatened with destraction from fire? 
Could the flames be arrested if the slaves are 
scattered throughout the neighborhood, seeking 
their amusement? Are these not duties ot 
great importance, anc in which every negro 
himselt is deeply interested? To render this 
part of the rule justly applicable, however, it 
would be necessary thal such a settled arrange- 
ment should exist on the plantation as to make 
it unnecessary for a negro to leave it, or to have 
a good plea for so doing. You must, therefore, 
make him as comforiable at home as possible, 
affording him what is essentially necessary for 
his happiness—you must provide for him your- 
self, and by that means create in him a habit of 
h dependence on you. Allow it once to 

understood by a negro, that he is to provide 
for himself, and you that moment give him an 
undeniable claim on you fora portion of his 
time to make this provision; and should you 
froin necessity, or any other cause, encroach 
upon his time, disappointment and discontent 
are seriously telt. 

If l employ a laborer to perform a certain 
quantum of work per day, and l agree to pay 
him a certain amount forthe performance of 
said work, when he has accomplished it, I of 
course, have no turther claim on him for his 
tiine or services. But how different is it with a 
slave! Who can calculate the exact profit or 
expense of a slave one vear with another? It 
lturnish my negro with every necessary of 
life, without the least care on his part—if I 
support him in sickness, however long it may 
be, and pay all his exyenses, though he does 
nothing if [ maintain him in his old age, when 
he is incapable of rendering either himself or 
myself any service, am I not entitled to an ex- 
clusive right to his time? Good feelings, and 
a sense of propriety would always prevent un- 
necessary employment on the sabbath, and po- 
licy would check any exaction of excessive la- 
bor in common. 

Whatever other privileges I allow the driver, 
he is not suffered to send any negrooff the plan- 
tation, unless he sends him to me, or some ex- 
traordinary circumstance arises that could make 
it proper that a message should be sent toa 
neighbor: for as his transactions are confined 
solely to the plantation, there rarely could exist 
a necessity io communicate elsewhere than 
with me. If hesends him tor his own purpose 
he is answerable tor his absence, as the negro 
would be, did he go away without any permis- 
sion at all. 

(never give a negro a ticket to go fram home 
without he first states particularly where he 
wishes to go, and assigns a cause for his desir- 
ing to be absent. If he offers a good reason I 
never refuse, but otherwise, I never grant him 


a ticket, and feel satisfied that no practice is 
more prejudicial tothe community, and to the 
negroes themselves, than that of giving them 
general tickets to go where they please. I am 
so opposed to this plan, that I never permit any 
negro toremain on mv plantation whose ticket 
does not authorize him expressly to come to it. 
1 believe there are some who think that after a 
negro has done his work, it is an act of oppres- 
sion to confine him to the plantation, when he 
might be strolling about the neighborhood tor 
his amusement and recreation. This is cer- 
tainly a mistaken humanity. Habit is every- 
thing. The negro who is accustomed to re- 
main constantly at home, is just as satisfied 
with the society on the plantation, as that which 
he could find elsewhere; and the very same re- 
strictions laid upon him, being equally imposed 
on others, he does not feel them, for society is 
kept at home for him. 

As the driver 1s answerable for the good con- 
duct of the negroes, and the proper application 
of their time, he ought always to be present to 
attend; otherwise he could never with proprie- 
ty be charged with neglect, in which case all re- 
sponsibility would be at an end. 

No rule that I have stated is of more impor- 
tance than that relating to negroes marrving out 
of the plantation. It seems tome, from what 
observations | have made, it is utterly impossi- 
ble to have any method, or regularity where the 
men and women are permitted to take wives 
and husbands indiscriminately off the planta- 
tion. Negroes are very much disposed to pur- 
sue a course of this kind, and without being 
asle to assign anv good reason, though the mo- 
tive can be readily perceived, and is a strong 
one with them; but one that tends not in the 
leastto the benefitof the master, or their ulti- 
mate good. The inconveniences that at once 
strikes one as arising out of such a practice are 
these: 

First—In allowing the men to marry out of 
the plantation, you give them an uncontrolable 
right to be frequently absent. 

Secondly— Wherever their wives live, there 
they consider their homes, consequently they 
are indifferent to the interest of the plantation 
to which they actually belong. 

Thirdly--It creates a feeling of independ- 
ence, from being, of right, out of the control of 
their master fora time. 

Fourthly--They are repeatedly exposed to 
temptations from meeting and associating with 
negroes from different directions, and with va- 
rious habis and views, 

Fiſthly-— Where there are several women on 
a plantation, they may have husbands from dff- 
ferent plantations belonging to different persons. 
These men possess different habits—are accus- 
tomed to different treatment, and have different 
privileges; so yonr plantation every day be- 
comes the rendezvous of a medley of charac- 
ters. Negroes who have the privilege of a 
month ticket togo where they please, and at any 
hour that they say they have finished their work, 
to leave their master’s plantation, come into 
yours about midday, when your negroes are at 
work, and the driver engaged; they either take 
possession of the houses in which their wives 
live, and go to sleep, or stroll about in perfect 
idleness, feeling themselves accessible to every- 
thing. Whatanexample to those at work at 
the time! Can any circumstance be more sub- 
versive of good order and contentment! 

Sixthly—Whena man and his wife belong to 
different persons, they are liable to be separated 
from each other, as well as their children, either 
by the caprice of either of the parties, or where 
there is a sale of property. This keeps up an 
unsettled state of things, and gives rise to re- 
peated new connexions. I[tmightbe asked how 
does this rule answer when there are several 
men on a plantation, and few women, or vice 
versa, where there are several women, and few 
men, I wonld observe, it would be best to 
equalize the number of both sexes as nearly as 
possible. This can be done either by purchase 
or sale. For to adopt rules merely because 
they are good in themselves, and not to pursue 
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a plan which would make them} applicable, 
would be fallacious. 

I never allow my negroes to sell anything 
without my express permission. I never re- 
Strict them in any acts of industry, but reward 
them panctually for their exertions, by taking 
from them ata fair price whatever they justly 
have to offer. Where they have all the com- 
torts they have a right to expect, regularly and 
carefully turnished them, they very readily and 
cheerlully submitto any such restrictions. [ 
furnish my negroes regularly with their full 
share ef allowance weekly. I give them an- 
nually their clothes and shoes, and every third 
year a blanket. I supply them with salt, and 
trom time to time through the year salt fish and 
tobacco. If a negro is suffered to sell anything 
he chooses without any inquiry being made, a 
spirit of trafficing is at once created. To carry 
this on, both means and time are necessary, nei- 
ther of which ishe of right possessed. A ne- 
gro would never be content to sell only what he 
raises of either corn, poultry or the like; but he 
would sell a part of his allowance also, and 
would be tempted to commit robberies to obtain 
things to sell. Besides, he would never go 
through his work carefully, and particularly 
when other engagements more interesting and 
pleasing are constantly passing through his 
mind; but would be apt to put off his work for 
a future period, or slight it over. 

That the general conduct of a master has a 
very considerable influence on the character 
and habits of his slaves, will be readily admit- 
ted. When a master is uniform in his own ha- 
bits and conduct, his slaves know his wishes, 
and what they are to expect if they act in oppo- 
sition to, or conformity with them: theretore, 
the more order and contentment exist. A plan- 
tation might be considered as a piece of machi- 
nery; to operate successtully, all of its parts 
should be uniform and exact, and the impelling 
force regular and steady; and the master, if he 
pretended at alltu attend to his business, should 
be their impelling force. If a master exhibits 
no extraordinary interest in the proceedings on 
his plantation, itis hardly to be expected that 
any other feelings but apathy, and perfect indif- 
ference could exist with his negroes; and it 
would be unreasonable for him, who has the 
principal incitements, and is careless, to expect 
attention and exertion from those who have no 
other interest than to avoid the displeasure of 
their master, 

Whenever the season for hoeing begins, 
whatever tasks a negro commences with, are 
considered his throughout the working of the 
crop. Sickness sometimes produces a little va- 
riation in this plan, but to no great extent. 
Where a negro knows that the task he is work- 
ing is to be worked by him the next time he 
goes over the field, he is induced, in order to 
render the next working as light as possible, to 
work it well at first. But where he is allowed 
to take his task indiscriminately as he comes in- 
to the field, there is always a great contention 
for tasks, each endeavoring to obtain the easiest 
to work. By that means great injustice and 
imposition arise. The fastest worker would 
always have the choice of tasks, and it is not 
always the tastest worker who is the test work- 
er. Instead of taking pains to do his work well, 
he hurries over it, to have the choice of the 
nextlask. 

In the different departments on the plantation 
as much distinetion and separation are kepi up 
as possible, with a view to create responsibility. 
The driver has a directing charge of everything, 
but there are subordinate persons, who take the 
more immediate care of the different departe 
ments. For instance, I make one person an- 
su erable for my stock of cattle, the plantation 
horses, the carts, wagons, plows and their tack- 
lings, Another has charge of my boats; a 
third attends the dairy, the sick, &.; a tourth, 
the poultry, and providing tor, and taking care 
ot the little negroes whose parents are in the 
field. Each of these negroes, however, do other 
work. 

As good a plan as any I have found, te estab’ 
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sisting ol two or more men. They are answer- 
able for all trespasses committed during their 
watch, unless they produce the offender or give 
immediate alarm. When the protection of a 
plantation is left to the negroes generally, you 
at once perceive the truth of the maxim, that 
what is every one’s business, is no one’s busi- 
ness.” But when a regular watch is established, 
each in tura performs his tour of duty, so that the 
most careless is at limes made to be observant 
and watchiul. The very act of organizing a 
watch bespeaks a care and attention on the part 
of a master, which has a due influence on the 
negro. 


Southern Independence. 


Mr. Camak:—By last mail some unknown 
hand forwarded to Messrs. Cooper & STROUP a 
number of the Chronicle q: Scutind, containing 
an extract [rom your paper, in which is copied 
a notice taken from a Wetumpka (Ala. ) paper, 
of certain very superior castings about then 
said to be delivering in Wetumpka, froin Mr. 
Moors’s Foundry in Alabama, stating also 
what he was doing, and how much, &c., afier 
Which, you express a desire to know what 
Cooper & Stroup are doing, and you appeal to 
me individually to inform you. 

Having at all times hada pleasant as well as 
profitable intercourse with you, I cheertully 
avail myself of the first opportunity to respond. 

First, we have ioo much to do, to talk much 
or ‘write much exceplon business. 

We are blowing two good furnaces with a 
capacity for 6 to 7tons metal per day, producing 
{rom twenty to twenty-five tons per week: su- 
perior metal in the torm of machinery, agri- 
culiural implements, hollow ware, pig metal 
and wrought iron. In machinery, we make all 
kinds of gearing for cotion mills, grist and saw 
mills, cotton gins and horse powers, threshers, 
wheat fans, plows, &e. Cast machinery for eot- 
ton factories, for looms, spindles, throstles 
and cards, are made by us equal tò any in the 
Union, pronounced so by the machinists at the 
Coweta Falls Manulacturing Company's works 
al Columbus, Geo. ‘These men are recenify 
irom Lowell, Mass. 

We are sending hollow ware tc almost every 
partot Georgia, and selling it at from 34 to 43 
cents. We have a depot at Newron & Lou- 
cas’s, Athens, where it may be bought by 
wholesale at factory prices. Ten tons of itare 
now on the way there. 

About the time specified in vour extract from 
the Wetumpka paper, we delivered and sold 
al Wetumpka a ton and a half of hollow ware 
as good as ever went to that market, the quan- 
lily and character of which we hope will not 
disparaye that of our neighbor. We can send 
more, 

We have a depot in Augusta and Columbus, 
and hope soon to have in Macon. In strength 
and durability our wares and machinery have 
an advantage over most that comes to Georgia. 

Ve are making about a half ton of mallea- 
ble iron per day when operating, and have on 
hand a stock of thirty tons bar iron and plow 
moulds for market. 

We havea four mill that can grind eight to 
len bushels per nour per ran, and makes good 

ur; two corn grists, one of which only is now 
operating, and grinds 50 to 60 bushels per day. 
here is a population of about 400 depend- 

ant on our operations fur daily subsistence, of 
Whom, probably, two hundred are women and 
Children, witaout work, who might be employed 
in Colton and wool factories at nom. nal prices. 

We have water power without limit, in two 
miles and a half of the Rail Road to Charleston 
ant Savannah. We consume annually about 
75000 bushels ot corn, 3 10 500 barrels of flour, 
100,000 Ibs. pork, besides other minor articles; 
Irom 10 to 20 sacks coffee per month, besides 
sugar, salt, molasses, etc. 

is, sir, is a part of what we'are doing.— 
fare building a Merchant Mill (of stone,) 


capatle of manutacturing 3 to 500 barrels flour 
per day. Weare pu'tingupa wool carding mill 
for Mr. Buchanan, to which is to be added ma- 
chine'y for coarse woollens. 

We have the foundation of a Rolling Mill 
laid, and expect to start itby December next. 

We have filty tons of pig metal un the way to 
Boston, Providence, Charleston, Savannah and 
Augusta, and ought to supply every foundry in 
Georgia if they know their interest. 

We have the power of the Etowah river five 
times over in three miles, and where one mil- 
lion of dollars might now be profitably invested. 

Having hastily answered your question so 
pointedly referring to my affairs, excuse me i! I 
in turn ask one of you, to wit: 

What will you and your neighbors do with 
your idle capital? Can’t you apply it so as to 
put idle people to work? 

Respectfully, your friend, &c., 
Mark A. Cooper, 
Iron Works, Cass Co., Ga., Feb. 2, 18-16. 


Experiment in Subsolllug. 

Mr. Camax:—About a year ago I came into 
possession of a farm of fifty acres, that I had 
bought a few months previously, more than two- 
thirds of which had been long cleared and badly 
worn. After the trade was closed, I asked the 
gentleman (and he merits the title) of whom I 
bought, how much corn per acre might be ex- 
pected under good tillage and favorable s: asons? 
He said, a barrel anda half. The reply starthd 
me, for I supposed he spoke from experience, 
and he being a inan of education, unusual intel- 
ligence, wealth, and experience, his opinions 
were entitled to respect. For it was but reason- 
able to conclude, he knew what to do, how to do, 
and when to do, and having the hands to exe- 
cute or carry out the dictates of his judgement, it 
was presumable that he did it to the fullest ex- 
tet. I thought if this reasoning was fair, my 
prospect for bread was very unfair, I knew, how- 
ever, from ample experience, that manure would 
bring good corn out of bad land. But, being a 
new-comer in these parts, I ha l not a load tobe- 
stow on my poverty-stricken premises; and the 
agricultural papers having made pcople as covet- 
ous of manure as of money, I knew it would be 
a waste of wind and walking, to go about beg- 
ging it. And then to think of teing recompensed, 
for my teil and sweat, with seven bushels and a 
half of corn per acre, did surely vex my quiet 
spirit. But I will not trouble you or your readers 
with the horrois I endured in view of such a crop. 
Unfortunately its effectis are too manifest in the 
jank sides, prominent bones, and recling walk, of 
nearly every horse, hog, cow, and dog, in this 
part of the State. Suffice it to say, I had read of 
subsoiling, and the Southern Cullirator kept it 
prominently before my eyes. Having nothing 
to hope from any other quarter, I determined to 
try it. In addition to the reasons usually ad- 
vanced in support of this mode cf plowing, I 
found out another: (for I am keen in investiga- 
tions and shrewd in argumentations, although 
few have ever found it out. But their want of 
discernment is no fault of mine, you know.) My 
discovery is this: that if earth be stirred that had 
never been stirred befure, something may be get 
out of it that had never been got out before; and 
the result proved my philosophy profound and 
my reasoning conclusive. 

Laai spring I concluded to plant twenty acres 
in corn and let n'y other field rest. I broke it up 
with a scooter, (i! not being convenient then to 
break with a coulter as I would have preſerred 
doine,) laid off at five fect distance for planting 
in drills, run a furrow with a couiter in each 
scooter drill as deep as it could be sent, dropped 
the corn, covered with a scooter furrow on each 
side, (making a list,) then punged a coulter 
into each of these furrows as deep as possible, 
and, finally, broke up the balks with a coulter 
away down in aregion where plowshares had 
never scraped acquaintance before— certainly not 
by sight, if, peradventure, by sound. The culti- 
vation consisted in two hoeingsand three super- 
ficial plowings with a common shovel. 

Now for the result: but J must first state the 
drought was excessive. It seemed, from thein- 
tervals between showers and the lightness of 
them when they did come, that nothing could 
be made. But strange to say, my corn, though 
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small, seemed to be in good neart, (as the phrase 
goes,) but I was not. The bottom blades even, 
over the greater part of the field, continued green 
until fodder time, when í saved six cuminon 
single stacks of fodder, and in due time thereaf- 
ter, 36 two horse wagon loads of corn, each load 
containing at least two barrels according to m 
judgment and the judginent of others; or, in all, 
72 barrels, something over 34 barrels to the acre. 
This is a small yield I know, abstractly consid- 
ered--but think of the quality of the land and 
the drought, to which add the fact made known 
to me yesterday by an intelligent farmer who 
saw my crop growing, and who pronounced it 
the best that the land had yielded for the last 
ten years, with one exception, and I think all 
must admit that my old field cid marvelously 
well, and I don't know what to attribute it to 
but the subsoiling, for it did not reccive a shovel 
of manure. Under common management my 
field would have yieided 30 barrels of corn, sea- 
sons and tillage being good, but by one proper 
plowing made 42 barrels more than that, in a 
very dry year. Well paid for my labor 1 think; 
for these 42 barrels would command for me now 
8210. Let me give the total value of my crop 
on the 20 acres of old field: 


360) bushels of corn at $l per buxhel..........-8360 00 
3,000 Ibs. fodder at 75 cents 22 50 
Dry peas, (green do. and corn used from the field) 10 00 


ee 


Ton!. veces 92 50 


Mr. Editor, the foregoing facts may de impli- 
citly relied on; for] know my neighbors and 
friends will bear me out in saying “I am not the 
mau to misrepresent when itis not to my inte- 
rest to do so,“ and my litile farm is not for sale. 
Therefore,commend me to the credence of your 
veaders, and the forbearance of some of your 
pleasantly pugnacious correspondents, so that I 
escape criticism. I wish the especial favor of 
my excellent iriend, your correspondent, JOHN 
W. Pitts, who is very intolerant of Bermuda 
Grass anda great persecutor of Berkshires. I 
hope he will favor your readers with more of his 
spicy articles. I bespeak too, the favor of friend 
CuNNINGHAM, Who hurled a dart at me tor ap- 
pearing in your paper under a fictitious signa- 
ture. I will appease hiin now, and pay adebt of 
gratitude to a farming implement, 80 far coming 
out from my concealinent as to subscribe my- 
self, very respectiully, Lone Courter. 

Oxford, Ga., F'ebruary, 1846. 
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Subsoil Plowing. 


Mr. Camak :—Having read much in the agri- 
cultural papers upon the benefit of subsoil 
plowing, I determined last winter to try, for 
my own satisfaction, an experiment to ascertain 
whether subsoiling would benefit cotton. 

lna piece ot land containing about thirty 
acres, there was a strip poorer than the rest 
which I wished to manure. The lat.d had been 
cleared and plantedten years; the soil light and 
fine, with a moderately still, clayey subsuii, 12 
inches from the surface. 

li had been in corn in 1844 and made about 
124 busheis to the acre, without manure, It 
was broken up as deep as possible with one 
horse and a common turning (Allen) plow, in 
the last partof January. In March I laid itoff 
as uspal, 34 fet, except forty rows through the 
poorest part of the field, which were laid off 4 
leet wide. These torty rows were laid off with 
a turning plow as deep as it could be wi.h one 
horse; into the bottom of this furrow L runa 
piow made for the purpose, twelve inches long 
by six wide, in the shape ol an ordinary scco-er, 
as deep as it could be driven with one horse to 
pull ii. Into this turrow l put of coarse ma- 
nure, made of the scrapings of the surface of 
the woods, stable dung, leached ashes, partially 
rotted shucks, &c., at the rate of three hundred 
and filty bushels to the acre. The manure was 
putin wet, and distributed frois the cart as it 
was hauled into the field. Upon the manwe I 
turned a furrow hom each side, so as to make 
whatiscalleda “list;” into the bottom of each 
of these furrows Irun the long scooter as before 

The balance of the field was laid off with a 
scooter, and listed with the turning plow with- 
out the subsoil furrow. 

The field was planted on the 7th and S.h of 
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April, and all treated with the same number ot 
plowings and hoeings, without “ favor or affec- 
tion,” my object being to ascertain the precise 
amount of benefit accruing trom the subsoiling 
and manure, 

The result was, that although the whole crop 
was little over one half, on account of the cx- 
treme drouth, the difference was three to one in 
favor of the part subsoiled, while the only ex- 
tra labor expended was the three extra furrows 
to each row at planting, and putting on the ma- 
nure. 

An experiment was tried by one of my neigh- 
bors, of subsoiling for corn on pine land, with 
a resuit very favorable to the practice, though I 
cannot give you the precise amount of benefil. 
Suffice it to say, these experiments have induced 
several of our large planters to try it this year 
upon a large scale, and when the result is as- 
certained, I hope they will have the goodness 
to make their experience public, as there seems 
to be considerable prejudice upon the minds of 
some in regard to this matter. P. Davipson. 


P. S. Can any one inform us in regard to the 
culture ot Nankin Cotton, and where seed can 
be procured ? 

Medville, Ga., January 21, 1846. 


Nankin Cotton. 


Ma. Caman :—By this mail l forward you a 
sample of Nankin Cotton, in a newspaper, 
which grew from seed I imported last year from 
Malta. Tne staple is finer and longer than the 
Malta cotton, as compared with some unginned 
cotton with the imported seed. I planted this 
cotion on a plantation where no other cotion 
grew, and ginned itina gin- where no other 
cotton was ginned, thus keeping it from being 
injured by mixing with other cotton. Ii grew 
finely and was free froin the rot which general- 
iy proves very destructive to our common Nan- 

in. 

I havea few hundred bushels of the seed for 
sale, atıwo dollars per bushel. ‘The seed im- 

ortel cost me more than double that price. 
hey can be forwarded to Columbus or Apa- 
lachicola by steamboats, &c. Ihave an order 
tor some ot the seed trom a gentleman in South 
Carolina, which will be shipped to Charleston 
via Apalachicola. Shtuld you think the pa- 
trons of the Southern Cullivator would wish to 
procure any o! the seed, you can give such no- 
tice in that periodical as you may deem proper. 
Yours, very respecitully, 
RevuBen C. SnonrER, Sr. 
Eufaula, Ala., January 16, 1846. 


[ Che sample of cotton mentioned in Gen. 
Suorter’s leiter we have received. It is very 
beautifui in color, and the staple is very fine and 
silk-like. We hope Gen. 8. will be re-amply 
rewarded for his enterprise in bringing thisnew 
article into the country, and introducing it to 
the notice of cotton planters. Tur Epiror.] 


Fencing. 

Mr. CAMAk: —I see in the first number of 
the Soutuern Cuttivator, in the report made 
by the Committee on the Agriculture of Geor- 

. gia, that they state that it behooves the Geor- 
gians to bezin to think of sone substitute for the 
com-non rail fence. I am now making an ex- 
periment that I have no doubt will succeed, and 
answer the purpose of the best kind of a rail 
fence. Wherever there is a fence that will se- 
cure the farm for three years, ridge up a bed of 
land inside of the fence, in the same manner 
that lant is prepared for cotton, and open the 
ridge with a narrow p'ow, and If the land is ver 
poor open the ridge pretty deep and fill it with 
manure, and sow, or rather drill, China tree ber- 
ries about the first of April, They should be 
drilled pretty thick, so that they may be suffi- 
cicntly thick, and If they should come up too 
thick they can be cut out to a proper stand. In 
three years they wil make a fence sufficiently 
strong to turn any kind of stock. I drilled about 
one-halfinile last year. The weather was very 


dry for some time after I planted the berries, and 
they did not come up until late in May, but 
wherever the ground was properly prepared and 
moist I have a fine stand. The best of them are 
from six to eight inches high. This year I shall 
plow and hoe them. I shall prepare thia year 
about one mile more inside of my plantation, and 
I have no doubt that in three years they will an- 
swer the purpose as well, or better, than the best 
kind of rail fence. The China is a tree of quick 
growth, and flourishes finely in the Southern 
States. The berries should be covered about two 
inches deep. Persons living in an open prairie 
country would do well to make the experiment, 
as well as those who live where timber is incon- 
venient to be had. Respectfully vours, &c 
OHN GREEN. 
Burnt Corn, Ala., January, 1846. 


Fencing. 


Mr. Camar: I find short practical rules of 
immense benefit tothe farmer. As the time for 
resetting old and making new fences is at hand, 
I present your patrons with a very short and 
simple rale to ascertain the number of rails ne- 
cessary to do the amount of fencing needed. 

Ruve.—Measure around the ground to be 
fenced and multiply the number of yards by 4, 
and this gives the number of rails necessary to 
make a 10 rail fence over the ground measured, 

ELxrample.—Suppose you desire to make a fence one 
hundred yards long. Ihen: 100X 4100, the number 
of rails required. 

In a tence made by the above rule the stretch 
made by two pannels is fifteen feet, the base or 
width of the sirip of ground occupied dy the 
fence is 44 feet. The angle is about 10°. 

The practical mode of laying this worm is to 
first stake off two lines, wish the distance of 43 
feet between thei, then prepare a rod 15 feet long, 
which is to be carried by the man who lays the 
worm, for the purpose of measuring beiween 
the corners. In laying let the ends of the rails 
cross precisely upon the two lines previously 
laid off 43 feet apart. By this rule you havea 
fence which is commonly made in the country. 
But I think it is rather straight, and the base tao 
narrow, and the number of rails too small (10) 
to the pannel to make either a handsome or 
strong fence; and, therefore, prefer the following 

Ruve.— Measure, as before, and multiply the 
number of yards by 5. For every 100 yards add 
16 rails. This gives the number of rails to 
wake a fence of 12 rails high, with 14 teet 
stretch and 5 feet base. 

Esaumple.—S8uppose it is desired ta fence one hnndred 
yards Then: 100 X Se 1622516 rails required. 

A fence made by this last rnle, though it takes 
more rails, yet the farmer is well paid in the 
strength and beauty of his fence. The angle, 
in this instance, is about 108°, which makes a 
much handsomer crook. 

Were it no: for occupying too much space in 
your valuable paper, [ would give the rationale 
of the rules, for the benefit of the curious. 

Your friend, W ALTON. 


Measures Millet- Meat and Corn. 

Mr. Evitror—Sir:—I see in your last number 
of the Cuttivatror recommendations how to 
mike measures; aiso, how to measure acorn 
cib. Now, Ido not say that these are incorrect, 
in the least, but permit me to give you my rule, 
and then persons measuring can work by either. 

In the first place, almast every farmer has a 
use fur a half, or bushel measure. and for want 
of knowing the proper size to make them, he 
gocs to town, buys a Yankee made one, pave 
three times as much for it us the plank and nails 
are worth that it takes to make one. Any man 
who can saw a plank and drive nails can make 
one. Theruleisthis: A box 12 inches square 
and 15 inches deep will hold one bush. Fora 
hall bushel, 12 inches square and 73 inches deep. 
Fora peck 88 *84--a little too large. The 
calculations are made for the bushel to contain 
2,160 inches. 

To measure n corn crib—multiply the length 
and brea 'th together and multiply that product 
by four. This will give you :he amount the crib 
would contain suppose the corn to be one foot 
deep. Multiply tbis product by the height of the 


pile; cut off the right hand figure; in short, mul- 
uiply the length, breadth and depth together, and 
that product by four, and cut oft the right hand 
figure. Example:—Suppose a ciib 10 x15 x8 
feet; these multiplied make 1.200, and muiti- 
plied by 4 = 4,800. Do you see, the crib will hold 
480 bushels; every foot in height will hold 60 
bushels. 

Mittet.—I would recommend. every farmer 
who is needing ſodder to get some millet seed 
and sow it on a rich spot of ground. It should 
be sown about the time corn is planted, in drills 
three feet apart, plowed like corn, the grass and 
weeds picked out while young like rice. When 
seeding, cut and feed like oats orrye. It is a 
good preventive of bots. It can be cut on low, 
moist land, every two or thiee weeks from ths 
middle of June until September. A quart will 
sow an acre. 

Meat.—There are many ways of preserving 
meat from the bugs. The followingis my plan: 
The last of February take down your meat, if 
well amoked; have a large pot of boiling water; 
keep fire under it; dip your meat in it; let it 
stay one minute by the watch, to kill the eggs; 
no danger of hurting the meat; let it stay in the 
sun a little while; being hot, it will soon dry; 
then pack it away ina box or hogshead with al- 
ternate layers of wheat or vat chafl, and it will be 
good and sweet as long as it lasts, and perfectly 
free from bugs, if the eggs are all killed in the 
first place. 

Corn.—Lastly, how to make your Corn hold 
out. Goto the crib yourself and get it out, or 
see it done, and don’t depend on a servant. 
There is not one in forty but will give more than 
you direct if you do not see him. 


Your humble servant, PEDRO. 


Anonymous Writers. 


Mr. Camax:—I was sorry to seein the Octo- 
ber number of the Cuctivator that friend Cun- 
NINGHAM has suflerel a total defeatin his war- 
fare against Bermuda Grass, and has applied 
his forces against “anonymous contributors,” 
as I, for one of your readers, have derived 
more useful in ormation from two pieces over 
the signatures of A Subscriber,“ page 73, and 
‘-Colonus,” page 167, second volume, than I 
have from any four others signing their real 
names, and there has been very many good wri- 
ters, those on Bermuda not excepted. And, by- 
the-bye, I should be well ple..sed ior‘ A Subseri- 
ber’ to give us his views on the culture of 
Corn, as he promised. As his mode of raising 
Cotton answers the purpose so well, his plan of 
cultivating Corn must be worthy of attention 
even if he signs his name ‘' Potatoe Fater,” &c. 
I care not what name may be signed to a piece 
provided itis the real grit.” And now, friend 
C., a word with you through our friend Camak. 
I entreat you to raise the siege, as there is no 
laurels to be gained by batting with an vun- 
known foe, much loss an ally. Rather advise 
all and every ne that knows anything worth 
communicating to their brother farmers, to ait 
down and write it out in the best form he is able 
and send it to the editor, and if it will stand the 
ordeal you will be satisfied. Tell them it isin- 
formation you want, not their names, an‘ my 
word forit you will gain as much by doing 80 
as by calling hard names. I think if the Culti- 
vator was filled with such pieces as those spcci- 
fied, and a great many others I could name, with 
anonymous as well aş ~eal names signed to 
them, it would be more acceptable to subscribers 
generally than to be half or two-thirds filled with 
selections from Northern papers tì at are of no in- 
teres to us Southern farmers; and if friend C. 
wili take the trouble to look over the three back 
volumes of the Cuttivator, he may find that 
if the anonymous writers were stricken out it 
would not contain more than half the original 
pieces it does, and if the wiiters had to choose 
between signing their names or not wriling at 
all, I am fully of opinion the latter alternative 
would be chosen by the mott of thein. 

Will any of your correspondentsinform me if 
the labor- saving plow noticed in the CULTIVATOR, 
vol. 2, page 161, is patented. It not, they will 
confer a favor on some of your subscribers by 

iving through your paper a more plain and fuil 

escription of itso as to enable a smith unac- 
quainted with the plow to construct one. 
Yours, truly, M. SMALLWOOD. 
Cairo, Decatur Co., Ga., Jun. 21, 1846. 
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Agricultural Kleetings. 


Burke County Agricultural Society. 


Mr. Epiror: Below I send you a list of the 
premiums tor the year 1846. This is the se- 
cond year of the Sccuiety’s existence. A fair 
was held in December last, a report of which 
will be made out, and, we hope, in time for your 
April number. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 1846. 


For the best 5 acres of 2d bet 1 
Wheat 85 3d det cts 
Fot the best 5 do Oats... 5j|Best 4 sides of Tanned 
do do do 5 do Rye... 5| Leather 
For the best acre Corn.. 2 2d dest „ 0 %%% %% %%% %%„%6„ç„ 1 
Rd be... . 503d best. 0 cts 
3d bee I Best pair do shoes. . 75 cts 
Best 4 acre of potatoes. Id bei... 50 cis 
2d hei. 75 CUB. (SU bes. 25 CIS 
Id bee 50 Best milch cow and calf. 82 
Beat horse colt, a 6 mos 2d Hl! “„ i 
to 2 years 2 3d best 69 96 2 50 cts 
2d be...... . . . . II Best samples cotton (bale 
Bd bei... 50 ct.] to the hand). 82 
Best Mule 82024 best werrrrerre eee oo 1 
2d beg. IId he 50 Cis 
3d beat. 50 cts Best fleece of Wool (quan- 
Best hog Sere ror rr reer Ys LCP) ve cies eae eeee «DU cis 
2d besi,..... . l| Best fleece of Wool (quali- 
Best pair home made 90 cis 
BoOůd is 
To the Plantation kept in the best repair, yielding 
the most per acre, quality of lind and force considered, 
and most independent of foreign supplies lor support 
—Premium—A Silver Cup. 
DOMESTIC FABRICS. 
Best patch-work bed quilt.........6 silver tea-epnons. 
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2d best do do . . „ “ butter-knife 
3d vest do do ..... . bd „ alt spoon. 
Best laid work.... 6 bil ver tea spoons. 
2d best W ...... . . . . . @ butter - Kkniſe 
3d best 80 6 66 6 „ „ 6 6 %%% 6„„„%„„„„„ 60 salt-spoons. 
Best Counterpane........ cscs Kilver sugar-tongs. 
2d best W E E .... . . Silver saitapaons. 


Best cotton Diaper. 15 yards... . . Iandsome Bible. 
Best piece negro cloth. cotton and wool, 30 yards. . 83 
do 


2d best do do do do eevee oh 

3d beat do do do do S820 1 
Best pair blankets, cotton and woolll. 2 
2d best do do PE 
Jd best de do e csee c90 CIB: 


For all not above mentioned, such as plows, mechanic 
arts, in ven ions and improvements, fancy work, as 
watch chains, reticules, pocket books, hearth rugs. 
travelling hagr, &c, a premium of $2 is offered, with 
a graduating scale to 25 cents, having in view the cost 
of materiai and value of article—these are under the 
supervision of the Discretionary Commitiee of Pre. 
miums. . 

P.S.—By publishing the premiums you will 
much oblige us. Let it be in full. As you 
doubtless teel interested in this enterprise, allow 
me to say, that we are prospering, and zealuus- 
ly advocating economy and reform; and trust, 
by patient investigation and prudent manage- 
ment, to cause Old Burke to flourish anew, 
Many of our members are experimenting this 
season with the B mmer patent. I will give 
you the results at some future day. 

Yours, respecttully, 
W. C. Muscrove, Sec’ty pro tem. 


Leon County (Fla.) Agricultural Society. 


Ata meeting of the citizens of Leon county 
favorable to the formation of an Agricultural 
Society, held at the Court House inthe City of 
Tallahassee, January 3lst, 1846, the Commit- 
tee appointed ala previous meeting, reported 
the following Constitution, which was unani- 
mously adopted and signed. 

The Society then went into the election of of- 
ficers, and the following were ufanimously 
elected: Col. B. F. Wuitner, President. 

Col. Joun PARKHILL, 

Tuos. Reynoups, Esq., è V. Presid's. 
Jno. S. SueraRD, Esq., 

Col. R. W. WIL. IaMs, Cor. Sec’y. 
F. H. Fi. a 06, Rec. Sec’y and Treas’r, 

On motion, the Recording Secretary was in- 
structed to request the several papers in Talla- 
hassee to publish the proceedings ol the meeting 
together with the Constitution of the Society. 

The meeting then adjourned to the first Sat- 
urday in March. B. F. Warnes, Pres'i. 

F. H. FAG, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION. 
We, the undersigned, do hereby form our- 
Ives into an association, to be devoted to the 


improvement of agriculture and agricultural 
economy, under the name and style of the Agri- 
cullural Society of Leon County. 

1. Any person shall be eligible as a member 
on subscribing this Coustitution and paying to 
the Treasurer the sum of Fl. 

2. The officers shall cousist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and a Recording Secretary, who shall also 
actas Treasurer; to be annually elected by the 
Society. 

3. ‘The Society shal! meet in Tallahassee on 
the first Saturday in every month. 

4. Eight members present at any regular 
meeting of the Society shall constitute a quorum 
tor business. 

5. The President shall preside at all meetings 
and appoint the several Committees, and in his 
absence, a Vice-President shall act, or if none 
be present, a Chairman, pro tem. 

6. The Corresponding Secretary, shall keep a 
file of all communications received, a copy of 
all letters written by him in carrying on the cor- 
respondence of the Suciety, and shall revise and 
superintend all publications ordered by the Sv- 
cieiy. 

7. The Recording Secretary and Treasurer 
shall record the proceedings of the Society at 
each meeting, in a suitable book, and shall re- 
ceive the funds of the Society. and pay thesame 
to the order of the President, keepiog a record 
of all receipts and expenditures. 

8. ‘That there shall be a Standing Committee 
on Cotton, whose duty it shall be to collect all 
facts relative tu the growing crop, the amount 
produced, the kinds most profitable, with suen 
other observations as may be useful to the So- 
ciety ; to be prepared and reported through the 
President at the call of the Society. 

9. There shall be similar committees on To- 
bacco, Sugar, Rice, Corn, small Grain, Root 
crops, Fibrous Plants and Fruits, with similar 
puwers and duties. 

10. There shall also be a Committee on 
Stock, whose duty it shall be to report on the 
best varieties, the best methods of rearing, &c., 
ateach annual meeting of the Society. 

11. There shall Le four Visiting Committees, 
consisting of three persons each, and it shali be 
the duty of some one of these Commitiees to vi- 
sit the plantation of each member of the Socie- 
ty, at least once in every year, and report to the 
President upon its management and condition, 
and he shall embody these reports and submit 
them at the annual meeting of the Society. 

12. It shall be the duly of every member of 
the Society tutry annually so.ne experiment in 
agriculture, manufactures, o” mechanical arts, 
and to co-nmunicate the result to the President, 
to be laid before the Society. 

13. Each member of the Society shall exhi- 
bit, atthe annual meeting, soine improved do- 
inestic animal, some specimen of domestic in- 
dustry, or some improved agricultural produc- 
tion. Aud all others, not members, are invited 
to exhibit, atthe same time, specimens in the 
line of their business, as mechanics, artisansor 
manufacturers. 

14. ‘The annual meeting of the Society shall 
be held in Tallahassee on the first Thursday in 
December in every year. 

15. A majority of the members present at any 
regular meeting of the Society may propose 
any amendment, and if the same be adopted by 
two-thirds of the members present at the sur- 
ceeding regular meeting, such a:nendment shall 
become part of this Constitution. 

B. F. Wurtner, President. 

F. H. FLAdd, Secretary. 


Agricultural Implements, &c. 


From the Floridian. 

We are pleased to notice that Messrs. Starr & 
Flagg have this tall brought out an assoriment 
ot Agricultural Implements for the use of our 
Planters. They are purchased at the Agricul- 
tural Ware House of Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
soo, Quincy Hall, Boston, and are sol at Bos- 
ton prices, adding only the cost of transporta- 


tion, We hear all the first invoice, consisting 
of Sub-Soil Plows, and Eagle Plows tor break- 
ing up land, and smaller sizes for the cultiva- 
tion of Cotton, Corn, Sugar cane and Rice, 
were disposed of in two days after their arrival. 
Orders have been given for a further supply, 
with the addition of Cultivators, Corn Shellers, 
Corn Mills, Hay Cutters, Harrows, &c., all of 
avhich will soon be received. 
We are informed that several of our large 
lanters have used the Eagle Plow, and are 
ighly pleased with it. They can cultivate the 
land moch more thoroughly, and make better 
crops on a less quantity of land, than by the old 
method of plowing. e have always been of 
opinion, that the lands in Florida were not pro- 
perly cultivated. There is too little attention 
paid to breakirg up the soil for the crop, more 
perhaps than in the cultivation after the crop is 
planted. Many planters are of opinion that deep 
plowing injures the land more than it benefits 
the crop, inasmuch as it exposes too much of 
the unders»vil to the action of the sun, and de- 
stroys its productiveness. Some we have heard 
contend that deep plowing would canse more 
wash on rolling land. This certainly must he 
a mistake—as the surface of land merely scratch- 
ed up by a small plow, will, on the first heavy 
rain, become so saturated with water, as io go 
off almost in a body—while land well broken 
up will retain the water, and give time for the 
water to soak into the soil below. We have 
frequently recommended deep plowing to our 
planting friends, but have generally been met 
with one or the other reason why it should not 
be practised. We know of others, however, 
who have adopted a more thorough cultivation, 
and have succeeded far beiter than in any other 
mode they ever pursued. The Sa-So Plow 
is a remedy to an exposure of the soil to the in- 
fluence of the sun. It is so constructed, that it 
enters the soil deeply, and merely breaks up 
and mellows the earth, while the top soil is lett 
to remain in its old position. It is not turned 
over as with the common mould-board plow.— 
How much, however, we would ask, of the 
heavy burthen of grass which always follows a 
crop alter being laid by, is Jost to the soil by the 
simple scratching of the small one horse plow 9 
If it is turned under at all, it is covered so scan- 
tily that instead of rotting and becoming ima- 
nure for the next crop, the sun dries il to a pow- 
der, of the wind drives it into a fence corner, 
where all the substance is wasted. Too little 
attention is paid to manuring land. We have 
too much land here to go to this trouble, and 
when one clearing is exhausted, or entirely 
worn out by improper cultivation, another new 
clearing must be made. This generally bap- 
pens before the old stumps are removed, and 
trequently before nuch of the deadened timber 
is out of the wav. Agriculiurists at the North 
do not so cultivate their land. Sach a evurse 
there, would in a short lime produce starvation, 
We think our planters here should go in fora 
better cultivation of their land—they will find it 
much more profitable. They will require less 
land, less servants, less horses and mules, less 
agricultural implements, if they purchase the 
right kind, and will make better crops, with less 
labor, and far more satisfaction to themselves. 
Another great evil we have considered here- 
tofure in our plan of cultivation, which we are 
happy to notice is becoming somewhat improv- 
ed, was thatof depending too much upon the 
cultivation of one single article —that of cotton. 
Our observation has taught us thatthe most 
successful, thrif y planter, is one who diversi- 
fies his crop—who raises his own corn, his own 
sugar, his own heef aad bacon, ani who manu- 
factures the necessary wearing apparel for his 
servants at home, upon his plantation. Find 
us such a planter, and we pronounce hima 
thrifily planter, He is making money. Ais 
cotton is nearly a clear gain to him, at least he 
has but few expens-s to be paid out of the mo- 
ney he receives tor it. To him the price of cot- 
ton cannot matter, as it does to one who depends 
upon one or two articles lo purchase subsistence 
ior hisneelf and his servants. 
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But there are other crops which might be 
cultivated to profit, it intermixed properly with 
the cotton crop. Tobacco, the long staple cot- 
ton, the cultivation of Bear Grass, from which 
a hemp can be procured perhaps nearly equal 
to the Sisal hemp, some of which we have seen, 
and are informed it is easily produced, and can- 
not fail to be profitable. These, with others we 
may hereafter name, all or any of them can be 
successfully cultivated. 

We have thrown out these remarks for the 
consideration of our friends. Having recently 
become a State, it devolves upon our citizens 
to aid in developing our resources. Unless we 
think upon these things we shall never practice 
them—unless we practice them we shall never 
succeed. Agricullural Societies should be insti- 
tuted in every county inthe State, regular meet- 
ings should be held, and the experience of plan- 
ters, the success of different crops, and different 
modes of culture, should be made known to the 
community. 


— 


Appropriate Manure. 


The following remarks, which we find in the 
Albany Cultivator, have their otigin in prac- 
tice, The resulis obtained, and the sugges- 
tions, are in accordance with scientific experi- 
ments: 

With too many farmers it seems to be the 
aim to make and apply manure, not stopping to 
inquire how it can dest be applied. Green and 
rotted, composted and clear, it is too often ap- 
plied, indiscriminately to all kinds of soil, 
when or where cunvenience of custom may di- 
rect. There can be no question that long ma- 
nure is best alapted to hoed crops, and well 
rotted compost for top dressing. But the prin- 
ciple to which I would particularly invite at- 
tention, is that given by the Creator of Adam, 
and legible in all nature’s works, viz: that seed 
produces seed aller its kind; in other words, 
thatlike produces like. Look upon the stately 
trees of the furest. How have they attained 
their great dimensions? Who has been their 
cultivator, and what the mode of their cultiva- 
tion? He, who does all things well is their 
culturist, and their fuod the decayed leaves and 
branches that are annually deposited at their 
roots. Man has been slow in learning the 
simple principle trom the Girat Teacher. Itis 
but a recent thing that the vine dressers of 
France have discovered that the prunings form 
the best manure for the vines. It has long been 
observed that hog manure is exceedingly well 
adapted for a crop of corn. Does not the fact 
that hogs are generally fated upon corn, tur- 
nish the reason of its adaptation? An experi- 
ment of a good larmer in this vicinity, bears di- 
rectly upon this principle. Cuuing the tops ol 
corn for fodder, he places the bottom stalks be- 
tween the rows, and upon these stalks he turns 
back furrows; without further manuring or 
plowing, he plaats his corn, and his crops are 
above the average ot those in the neighborhood. 
A similar experiment wiih potatoes has proved 
that the tops well covered al the time of digging, 
will furnish suficient manure to ensure an 
equally good crop the succeeding year, Onions 
itis well known succeed best when sowed on 
the same ground year after year. Is noi the ra- 
tionale found in the fact that the tops are always 
left onthe ground? Rye has been known to 
grow on the same land fora course of years, 
with undiminished yield, with no other manure 
tian is lurnished by the stubble plowed in. Chip 
manure is universally recommended for promo- 
ting the growth of young fruit trees. The 
whereture is found in the simple principle we 
Jay down, that like produces like. Nature has 
furnished all seeds with nutriment in themselves 
best adapted fur the future plant. Who can 
doubt but that the pulp of the apple was design- 
ed as food forthe seed as well as to gratily man’s 
apperiie? ‘The blade of wheat and the sprout 
of the potato, as they first shout forth, feed solely 
upon the parent stock. 

Tne principle we have thus briefly illustra- 
tei and endeavored to prove, has important po- 
litical inferences, If the principle is true, no 


top- dressing can be better adapted for grass than 
theaftermath lett to decay onthe ground. The 
manure from stock fed on hay should also be 
applied to grass lands, while that derived from 
grain should be applied to tarinaceous crops.— 
Itis not necessary to carry these interences 
turther. They will suggest themselves to all 
readers of reflection. 
Lee, Sept. 15, 1845. BERKSHIRE. 
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SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to the Improvement of Southern Agriculture, 


In submitting to the Southern Public the Pro- 
spectus for the Fourtu Vo.ume of the SOUTH- 
ERN CULTIVATOR, which may now be re- 
garded as permanently established, the Publish- 
ers deem it unnccessary to advert to the high 
character the Work has att»ined under the edito- 
rial control of Mr. CAMAK, and therefore make 
a direct appeal to the Planters and Friends of 
Agriculture throughout the Southern States, to 
aid them in sustaining a publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the cause of Southern Agriculture 
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nowledged by the intelligent and reflecting Til- 
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ly circulated among all classes of Agriculturists ; 
if possible, they should be in the hands of every 
man whe tills an acre of land, and to this end 
we invoke the aid of every one who feels an in- 
terest in the improvement of the Agriculture of 
the South. 

The first number of the Fourth Volume will 
be issued on the Istof January next. It is pub- 
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ANNIVERSARY ORATION, 


Delivered before the Burke County Central Agricultural 
Society, January 13, 1846. 


BY M. C. M. HAMMOND.—[CONCLUDED] 


Froma faithful prosecution of the general 
plan [ have sketched, would soon flow innu- 
merable advantages of the highest value; 
among the most important of which, would be 
the promotion of health, the choicest blessing ot 
lite, and the consequent increased happiness 
and value o! our slaves. The necessity ot Ab- 
sentecism, the chief obstacle to our progress, 
if it could thus be removed, would lead to every 
solid and lasting improvement, Living perma- 
nently on our places, we would feel deeper in- 
terest in our pursuit, and rely more on ourselves 
and less on our agents. The worth and con- 
tentment of our people, who perform cheerfully 
under the eyes of their owners more than they 
can be made todo tor others, would be enhanc- 
ed; and, instead of devoting all our energies to 
the worship of Mammon, we would raise all 
necessaries within ourselves, and having less 
need of mcney, would turn more fully to the 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties and so- 
cial affections, and the hamane charities of lite. 
Our whole system would be changed. After 
restoring our lands and learning, as would soon 
be done, that, all inall, our condition could not 
be beitered by removal to Texas, or Oregon, or 
California, we would build more durable dwell- 
ings and plantation houses—extend our orchards 
—ornament our gardens and yards—and having 
established a SACRED HOME for ourselves, our 
children and their posterity, would be permit- 
ted to enjoy in their reality, the tranquil plea- 
sures and rural blessings, which poets and phi- 
losophers of all ages, have assigned to country 
life. ' 

It may be asked, how is the planter to find 
time to consummate such a system of improve- 
ment as I suggest? Whocan carry out the ex- 
tensive scheme of marling, manufacturing ma- 
nure, subsoiling and draining? I answer at 
once, that time and labor must both be tound for 
these things, whateverelse may be omitted; 
and that hands must, without hesitation, be ta- 
ken for these purposes, from (ie crop. It a plant- 
er works but four hands let him give up one, 
wholly and solely to them. If he works one 
hundred hands, let him appropriate twenty-five. 
If he can make as much with three-fourths of 
his forceas all can gather in season, of which 
Ihave nota shadow of doubt, since it is esti- 
mated, that in time, one half would do it, he 
will be doing an infinitely better business than 
he does now. Let him then devote one-fourth 
of his labor to the improvement of his soil. 
His crop may be diminished for the first year; 
indeed, the effect may be todecrease it for seve- 
ral years, until his system gets fairly into ope- 
ration. But in the end, hę will be directly paid 
for these losses in greatly increased crops, and 
doubly and trebly paid, inthe permanently en- 
hanced value of his lands. 

But this view is immediately connected with 
the other great question which I propose to con- 
sider. How are our crops to be diversified? 
It to make manure we pen our hogs and cattle, 
they must be fed, and to feed them properly we 
must make far greater provision than we do 
now. In the system of enclosing, pastures and 
artificial grasses must of course be left out of 
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consideration. Although the foreign grasses, like 
almost all loreign productions, have been, and 
may again be, grown successlully in our genial 
climate, yet we can better employ our land in 
the cultivation of substitutes; and first among 
them, our great product of Indian Corn. Won- 
derful as cotton is to the externa] man, and the 
world, in all its relations of clothing and com- 
merce, i isinfinetely less so than is this plant to 
home economy, the subsistence of man. In 
the beautiful systein of ancient Mythology, the 
Olive was Leld sacred to the Goddess of Wis- 
dom, and other fruits to certain other divinities; 
with more propriety might the Redman have 
consecrated his incomparable maize to the 
Great Spirit whom he worshipped. Indige- 
nous to this continent, unparalleled in value, 
and of universal! use, reaching nearly five hun- 
dred millions of bushels annuaily in the United 
States, it should be regarded par excellence, the 
Nationau Puant, It is applicable to a greater 
variety of putritive purposes than any plant 
that grows. Its grain supersedes as food the 
use of all the small grains, including rice, and 
if man will drink spirituous liquors, which I 
presume he will do more or less for all time to 
come, itfurnishes the most wholesome of al- 
coholic stimulants. Given separately, it is the 
most strengthening food for work animals; and 
ground in an improved mill with the cob, or 
cob and shuck, it is the cheapest, aud, as abun- 
dant experience can testify, the healthiest and 
most nutritious provender that can be used. 
Its leaves make our fodder, the great substitute 
for hay. The stalk contains, at a certain pe- 
riod of its growth, a large quantity of saccha- 
rine juice, and when properly managed, yields 
a high percentage of sugar, superior in granu- 
lation to that derived trom the maple tree, and 
nearly equal in all respects to that from the 
cane. Alter some experience, it has been cal- 
culated in Iudiana that an acre of land which 
will produce 50 bushels of corn will make from 
6 tc 800 Ibs. of syrup, of which two-thirds or 
500 lbs. would be sugar and une-third molasses, 
Iu Delaware in 1813, a single acre of corn yield- 
ed 500 pounds ot sugar, 50 gallons of molasses, 
and more than 6,000 lbs. of fodder, all of which 
sold tor $86. Here is an opening for our enter- 
prise. Sugar will not soon be a drug in the mar- 
ket. The advance of civilization increases its 
consumption. It is becoming a necessary all over 
the world, and wealth and luxury mould it into 
a thousand forms for use. What else can we 
plant that will return us $86 gross per acre? 
Cotton does not ordinarily realize us more than 
a tenth of this amount, nor will anything that I 
am acquainted with make, “in the Jong run, so 
profitable a return as sugar. The method of 
making itis by nomeansexpensive nor difficult 
to learn. Ten dollars will suffice to construct a 
mill for grinding, which will answerall purpo- 
ses fora numberof seasons, and double that 


amount will provide a boiler that will last in- 


definitely. Experience will soon teach the best 
way to manage the stalk and the proper time for 
cutting, and likewise remove all obstacles to 
success in clarifying the juice, and in granula- 
tion. 

The extensive roots of corn is not the least 
of its remarkable properties. A single stalk, 
presented last year by Mr. Skinner to the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, measured on es- 
timate, about 8,000 feet of roots, when it had 
been growingonlytwo months. This of course 
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was extraordinary, but commonly they are 
greater than those of any other annual plan 
and beyond competition in enriching the groun 
with carbonaceous matter. Hence we perceive 
the infinite advantage of deep or subsoil plo w- 
ing, to give facility to the roots to descend and 
diverge; and likewise how important we might 
render corn, in the renovation of our lands. 
Sown broadcast alter re breaking, and turn- 
ed under when in tassel, it would be an ample 
coat of manure for a fair growth ef cotton, 
wheat or any other crop. 

This product may, however, be applied as 
food for animals, in a mode not in use among 
us at all, which is destined to contribute largely 
towards subsisting our stock, at least; and with 
the cob and corn meal, tu supersede almost en- 
tirely all other provender. When sown or 
drilled and cut before in the silk, and cured with 
stalk, leaves and shoots, it furnishes a todder, 
fattening and grateful not only to cattle, but to 
horses, mules, sheep and hogs. It will answer 
the purpose of corn and fodder both, and if first 
submitted to the cutting knife, would be all 
consumed. A piece of land in South Carolina 
sown last year with three bushels of seed to the 
acre, returned at the rate per acre of 27,000 Ibs. 
ot well cure! forage. If we will manure hea- 
vily, and drill the seed to enable us to work it 
once or twice, we can exceed even this amount, 
Thus a very few acres would supply all our 
stock the year round. 

With such abundance of provender at so 
small an“outlay cf manure and labor as this 
source, with others to be mentioned hereafter, 
would supply, we could profitably consume 
corn on our plantations far more extensively 
than we do now. We could rear all the im- 
proved stock found valuable to us—manufac- 
ture any quantity of manure, and supply our- 
selves amply with meat, so sure an indication 
of prosperity where abundantly raised. Al- 
though we might not find a market for any large 
quantity of corn itself, yet the general and en- 
larged culture of it would confer upon ourown, 
as well as it is with other People, the signal 
blessing ot reducing to the lowest price the “‘stafl 
of life;” while by feeding it away bountifully, 
we could sell it indirectly at a fair value in beef, 
pork, bacon and butter. For these articles, we 
should find fora long time ready sale at home, 
and at firsteven for ourcorn; for corn is ship- 
ped to South Carolina and Georgia in large 
quantities, from other States. Our butter is 
chiefly imported fromthe North, and all our 
cheese. Our bacon comes from Cincinnati by 
way of New Orleans, and our pork is driven 
over the mountains. But ample as it might be 
for curday, we would not be restricted to the 
home market. By reference to our National 
statistics will be seen the immense export of 
all these articles, and the reasonable price they 
everywhere command. The whole world would 
be open to our competition, and while consu- 
mers are multiplying over the globe, and we 
possessed the advantage of cheap transporta- 
tion to the seaports, we could at least fare as 
well as others engaged in this trade. 

Considering the inestimable vatue of Indian 
Corn, I am inelined to think itour true policy— 
and one which will ere long be forced on us, whe- 
ther we will or not—to make it atonce our main 
crop, and to hold all others, especially cotton 
subordinate to it. For this reason, we should 
now direct our attention seriously to studying 
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its character, and improving its cultivation as 
well as iis use. Making with ease a sufficien- 
cy for existing wants, we have been heretofore 
culpably negligent in its cultiyation. There 
must be some radical defect to occasion the 
marked contrast in its production here and in 
the North. Our climate it is said is too hot for 
its periect growth. True as this may be to 
some extent, it is probable also that our tiliage 
is not adapted to the climate. Our soil can be 
strengthened, and if the beat ol onr sun cannot 
be mitigated directly, its worst effects may be 
evaded by skilltul management. A hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre has been averaged 
repeatedly on good sized fields of native land 
atthe North, while we rarely gather over fifteen 
bushels, and on our unmanured, older land, 
from eight to ten is a fair yield. Their most 
enriched acre, in the gravelly soil of Connecii- 
eat too, turned out in 1844, 151 bushels; and 
another in New York produced some years ago 
174 bushels; and a ten acre Jot in Ohio avera- 
ged per acre 193 bushels—while we have reach- 
ed certainly voly 89 bushels in this State, and last 
year 113 bushels in North Carolina, and 1 have 
good reason to believe that 112 have been made 
on Savannah river bottom. Still, this result is 
not discouraging. It shows the advantage of 
closer planting and manuring; and as a thou- 
sand acres may be brought to the same produc- 
tive capacity as one, it proves also, that we can 
do much better than we are doing. 

It is far easier to enrich and till one acre with 
such effect, than to work ten after our present 
fashion. The land would improve yearly ; the 
Jaborers would perform their tasks with more 
cheerfulness and ease, and in housing the pro- 
duce, our satisfaction would be incomparably 
greater. Supplying annually abundant nutri- 
ment, there would be no need of ſallowing. De 
Candolle’s theory ot roots excreting substances 
hurtful to their repeated growth on the same 
soil, existing only in conjecture, the rotation 
system might be abandoned. Suitable land 
could be selected and corn perpetually grown, 
each year increasing its produce over the last, 
until the sil attained what is unknown yet, its 
maximum productive ability. 

But our common culture I fear hes its evils, 
aod with the hot sun, must share the responsi- 
bility of failure. Perhaps we usually work 
our corn too late in the season, and thus cut 
the roots at the critical periods of tasseling or 
shooting. We may plant tvo wide apart, in the 
stronger lands particularly, and lose the ben- 
efit of shading the soil, which checks the 
growth of grass and protects the roots. We 
should break the land deep at first, since the 
roots will not spread so much if they can de- 
scend, and will be less apt to be cut, will gather 
more nutriment when manured in the hill, and 
suffer less in a dry season, provided the sur- 
face has strength to impel them to the clay sub- 
soil where moisture is perpetval. We should 
plant early, since it always increases the grain, 
and it is equally important to gather as early as 
it can be preserved, tor here likewise the g ain 
isangmented. In short, by careful experiment 
and judicious reflection, I have no doubt any ill 
effects of climate may he overcome, and this 
invaluable plant grown in its utmost perfection 
on our soil and under our sun; and thal, from 
corn alone, sold in the grain, or manufactured into 
sugar, or fed away und sold in meat, every 
planier will soon make il, as all should do, an in- 
variable rule lo pay all his plantalion and family 
expenses. 

But we have other products to aid in subsist- 
ing our people and stock, which have attracted 
our attention to some extent, yet they merit at 
this crisis more serious regard. Our climate 
and soil.are well adapted t10 Turnips, and they 
may be grown as successfully here as any 
where in the world. One of our membeis esti- 
mated the vield of a single acre of his land at 
near 2 000 bushels of bulbs. This is equal to 
the higbest produce in England, where turnirs 
are an important crop, and its amount greatly 
increased by spade cultivation, which is proved 
to be the best. Twenty years ago, 5 to 600 bu- 
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shels to the acre was counted an immense yield 
there, whereas 15 to 1800 bushels per acre is by 
no means uncommon now. By adding to the 
ordinary mode of cow penning, large quantities 
of peat or dried mud saturaled with the drip- 
pings of the stable and 20 or 30 bushels per 
acre of pounded bones, I am convinced that we 
can equal in amount of turnips anything cn re- 
cord. Bones have indeed become so highly ap- 
preciated, that in the German States, a tariff is 
imposed on their ex porlation. Consisting large- 
ly of lime and phosphoric acid, they aʻe valua- 
ble likewise tor corn and cotton, but the supply 
is too limited to make it more than an object to 
collect and pound or grind them for our turnips. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke is also capital tood 
for cattle, but especially tor hogs. It is planted 
and cultivated precisely like corn, and in good 
land trom 500 to 1,000 bushels of tubers per 
acre is not unusual. The leaves make equa ly 
as good fodcer as those of corn, ard about as 
abundant, and the stalks likewise are as good 
absorbents for our compost heaps. It has been 
asserted thata single acre of them will furnish 
tood tor twenty hogs for four months. Like corn 
and the cow pea, it would be highly usetul in re- 
storing land, and being easily destroyed with the 
plow, would never become troublesome to other 
crops, : 

The Sweet Potatoe is too generally planted, to 
do more than allude to it as excellent tuod for 
our negroes as well as our stock. It is one- 
fourth as nutritious as meat ilself, or three lbs. 
are equal to 12 onnces of bread, and 5 ounces 
of meat. Itcertainly merits more extensive 
cultivation. 

Wheat and Rice might be grown ſor our own 
consumption, and when over supplied at home 
there are Foreign markets for them both, which 
are never glutted. Our heavy loams and strong 
clay lands would yield fair crops of wheat. 
Seventy bushels have been gathered from an 
acre, and 56 bushels averaged on small fields in 
England; and an extraordinary yield ona small 
spot properly prepared and drilled at intervals 
ol six inches, attained the enormous amount of 
320 bushels pro rata per acre! Seventy-eight 
t. ushels have beea cut from an acre in N. York; 
68 irom an acre in Ohio, and 64 bushels have 
been averaged on large helds; aud it is be lieved 
atthe North that drilling and judicious culture 
will turn ont on good land in this country 100 
bushels tothe acre. As with respect to Indian 
Corn, we are far behind these results; but when 
we turn our attention strictly to wheat, I see no 
reason why we should not reach the average 
production of any other region. Our climate 
cannot be an obstacle, since in warmer coun- 
tries in olden time, in Egypt, Chaldea and Ita- 
ly, immense crops of it were made, and the then 
known world was mainly supplied trom these 
sources, in the periods of their respective pros- 
perily. 

Flour is imported very considerably into this 
State. The entire wheat crop of Georgia for 
1844 was lillle overa million of bushels in a 
general crop of near one hundred millions, 
Here is an ample market for us, and could we 
by possibility over-supply it, England would 
consume the surplus ata compensating price. 
Her deficiency of crop last year was estimated 
variously at trom twenty-five to fifty millions of 
bushels, and her p'pulation increasing faster 
than the ability of her land to feed them, and 
her corn laws being soon to be repealed, she 
willalways offer a good market for flour, Our 
Southern flour, too, is the richest in the worta., 
Anaiysis has proved thatthe flour made in this 
country is eight to ten per cent. richer in the es- 
sential principle of gluten than any made in 
Europe, and the farther South it has been tested 
among us the richer is the wheat. 

Rice, it is said, will grow wherevercorn will, 
and it is remarked also, that our up-country 
rice is larger grained, whiter, and more nutri- 
tious than that in the tide-waterregion, Plant- 
ed ir our richer drained land, it would yield a 
fair crop, and although the grass would be dif- 
ficult to kill withcut flooding, still the cultiva- 
tion would well repey us the labor expended. 


Its consumption is increasing everywhere, and 
ils great productive reg ions are mainly confined, 
at least in America, to the low cvuntry of Car- 
olina ard Georgia. 

Some ot our planters are already wisely turn- 
ing their attention to Tobacco. This weed, while 
bitterly reviled by many, is yet esteemed by a 
large majority of these u ho have access to it, as 
one of Heaven’schvicest gifisto man. To mil- 
lions itis a comtort, tor which nothing can be 
substituted, and it may be regarded as certain 
that its consumption will go on increasing to 
the end of time. We now purchase ail that 
we use, and at comparatively a high price. It 
is discredi'able to any planter to buy his tobacco, 
and in a few years it will so be universally con- 
sidered. Wecan readily grow ii toan extent far 
beyond our on demand. Three to tour hundred 
dollars have been realized ina season in Florida 
from a single acre in tobacco, but if the fi'th of 
this could be made here we would be tullv sate 
isfied. Eight hundred rounds have beer: ga- 
thered trom an acre in this State, and if it were 
from the Cuba seed, and it is true that 8 pounds 
will make a thousand cigars, this vield woald 
produce 100,000 cigars; these, if sole for only 
25 cents per hundred, would bring the handsome 
amount of $250 This crop is so exhausting 
to land as to abstract in the tair produce of an 
acre, as much as 170 pounds of mineral matter, 
yet reasonable success compared with the cal- 
culations made, would authorize a large expen- 
ditare of manure and labor in its procuction, 

Indigo, an extinct staple, might be revived . 
and grown again to some extent. It commands 
from 30 to 50 cents a pound, and an acre of 
land will produce about 500 weight. It grows 
wild among us, and the weed cf this wild plant 
is better than that from imported secd, shuwing 
the perfect adaptation to it of cur climate and 
scil. Some trouble and expense are required 
in its preparation, but they would be fully com- 
pensated. 

Madder, likewise, would well repay the labor 
of cultivation. It has been introduced recently 
into Ohio with great success, where it is ascer- 
tained that strong soils will yield from two to 
three thousand bound ot per acre. Jtaells for 
18 cenisalb. This demands alsosemeskill and 
much rate in its colture and preparation, but un- 
der the system ot Agriculture I suggest, skill 
and care, now so wholly wantitg in nearly all 
our operations, willsoou be abundantly and ba- 
bitually applied to every kind of cecep. Both 
these dye-stuffs are extensively used in the iac- 
tories atthe North and all over the world, and if 
manulacturing cominues to increase | ere like- 
wise, as} think it certainly wil. a bime mare 
ket wonld be opened tor them, which, at least, 
we should endeaver to supply. 

J should hesitate to recommend any Planter, 
entirely unacquainted with the business, to in- 
vest largely inthe colton mantfactuies now 
springing up in our region, ard least of all to 
undertake himself to direct one; but orqnes- 
tionably it is our interest to encourage them by 
allthe means we can properly vse. Such Pliant- 
ers however and other citizens as have risked 
and are now risking themselves in these, to us, 
somewhat novel enterprises, and the strangers 
who may come among us forthe same purpose, 
are entitled to our highest) gratitude for their 
enterprise and patriotiem, from which, in good 
season, we cannot fail to reap great advattaces, 
In time, they will bece me sale depousituries for 
our surplus funds, and our chiloren may he 
trained up to their management. They witbe 
consumers not only of our coven, bat of all our 
agricultural productions; wille: ncentrate seme 
of our population, which would tend to better 
education; by emp'oving, divert some of our 
labor from staple cultivation, aod diminish its 
aggregate production; will introduce or give 
lite to capital among us, and set us the best ex- 
amples of industry, skill. care and economy, in 
the application of scientific principles to manual 
operations, and of the inestunable importance 
inallour pursuits of intelligence ever looking 
forward, and energy that never fails, 

But there is a kind of manufacture equally ap- 
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propriate to us as that of cotton wo l, and [am not 
sure tuatit would not be as profitable. Accum- 
ulating an abundant supply cf manure trom the 
means [ have sugge-ted, we might appropriate 
our cotton seed to a better purpose. Invalua- 
ble as they have herewlore proved as manure, 
we should dispense u ith them in view of a high- 
ereconomy. A valuable oil may be expressed 
from them, which burns, when fully refined, as 
well, it is said, as sperm oil. li has double the 
strength of light from coal gas, and makes also 
a good oil for paint. Besides, a cake results 
from ils manutacture of great use in feeding 
milch cows, and fully as good as that from rape 
seed so celebrated in Europe. A bushel of 
sced weighing 30 pounds gives over two quarts 
of oil and more than twelve pounds of oil cake. 
The crop of Georgia for 1844 was estimated by 
Mr. Ellsworth, Commissioner of Patents, at 
532,000 bales ot colton, though in reality it 
turned out less: Counting 25 bushels of seed per 
bale, atter deducting five bushels for planting 
purposes, it would-have yielded more than thir- 
teen million bushels of seed, which would have 
expressed over seven million gallons of oil, and 
have furnished about one hundred and sixty 
million pounds ot oil cake. Valning the oil 
at only 50 cents a gallon, (and we pay twicc that 
sum now for an interior T would give 
over three and a half millions of dollars; and 
estimating the cake atonly 1 cent a pound, 
would give over one and a halt million more, 
in all, more than five millions of dollars! By 
converting our cotton seed into marketable ma- 
terials, we would by this calculation add about 
ten dollars to the value of each bale ot cotton! 
This is an important consideration and merits 
our deliberate attentior. 

This diversitying of our Agricultural opera- 
tions, which I have endeavored to show may 
be readily and profitably effected, and which, in 
time, must inevitably be done, would cartail 
the amount of cotton planted to so much as we 
could make clear of ail expenses, and in most 
cases reduce it even lower. However little that 
amount wher exchanged for money might ap- 

ar, Í suspect that it would be more than most 
Planters make clear now. Yet, if our soils 
were highly improved, although the culture 
were reduced two-thirds in the quantity of land, 
it is very probable that as much cotton might 
be gathered as is now done, Dr, Cloud, whose 
system of cultivation, so far asthe manuring is 
concerned, at least, is unqnestionably the true 
one for us, declares that ordinary land has been 
made to yield from 3 10 5000 Ibs. seed cotton per 
acre. It, however, the plan were universally 
adopted, and its effect should be to diminish the 
quantity of cotton, it would enhance its value, 
and thus the ultimate result would be the same. 

With this view, couldthe war which isthreat- 
ened, it it is declared, continue for a few years 
only, I have no doubt it would prove in the end, 
as den- ficial to the Southern Planter as it cer- 
tainly would to the Northern maaulacturer and 
the Western farmer. However calamitous it 
might be to the commercial interests, and per- 
baps w the seaport cities and the coast planters, 
yet by reducing our staple to a price at which 
we could not grow it, would torce us generally, 
and at once, to abandon is cultivation tor Fo- 
reign markets, and to adopt substantially, the 
very scheme that I recommend. Temporary 
losses would of course follow, but we would 
soon raise ourown provisions, and indeed com- 
pe in the common markets with other regions 

n supplying all the necessaries of life - would 
manulacture for ourselves whatever was prac- 
ticable an | profi: able, and: bring into immediate 
practice all the rules ot household and plama- 
tion economy. A short period. would serve to 
eonfirin this diversion from cotton planting, and 
the demand for it again on the return of peace, 
would probably recall us to only so mach of 
Rs cultivation as we could attend indepeadent- 
ly of our more important productions, 

In connection with the restoration of land and 
the changes ot cultivation, it is important like- 
wise, to improve our implements ot labor? 

Among these, from the earliest times, the Plow 


has been the great instrument in agriculture. 
For hundreds of years ıt underwent litle or no 
change, and though greatly altered in size and 
form, and much varied in its modes of use with- 
in half a century past, and even moditied in the 
last few years, still it is no doubt susceptible of 
fartherimprovement. As we cannot supersede 
by steam or otherwise the use of animal power 
io plowing, the source of greatest expense to 
the staple planter, the grand desideratum is to 
perform the most effective and the largest 
amount of work, with the least exertion of it. 
Thus have been introduced the sweep, and for 
deeper plowing the halt shovel or turn plow, 
constructed with mathematical accuracy; and 
upon this fundamental principle must be based 
all useful alterations and inventions ot the plow. 

It may not be inappropriate to allude here to 
our communications to market. For a long 
time to come, it is feared, that our enterprise 
will prove insufficient, to construct a Railroad 
from the 80 mile station to Augusta. Wagon 
transportation, to which we must continue ne- 
cessarily to resort, is highly expensive. Every 
bale of cotton, and other produce in proportion, 
thus conveyed to Augusta from this part of the 
County, costs at least one dullar. is a little 
less tothe Railroad, and something cheaper stil! 
to the river. Bui the larger part of this outlay 
might be readily saved io us. Briar Creek, 
which has been partially cleared out once al- 
ready, could be rendered navigable for pole 
boats, at least as high as Ray’s Bridge. A 
Company, on condition of removing the obstrue- 
tions, would find little digiculty in obtaining 
from the Legislature the privilege of exclusive 
navigation for a series of years; and a few 
thousand dollars judiciously applied by them, 
which would be tenfold repaid, would thus af- 
ford us a safe and cheap outlet to market forall 
our produce, and enable us to receive our sup- 
plies direct trom the seaports, at the cheapest 
rates, Ít would even be preferable toa Rail- 
road, since ours would be “way freight” and 
be liable to continual negleet, and all the 
charges would be higher, and only counterba- 
lanced by the single advantage of speedier 
transportation. Its tendency too would be to 
rebuild and enlarge our County town, tu keep 
much of our money in circulation among our- 
selves, and confer benefits which would be felt 
throughout the country. 8 

But I have done. I have trespassed long un 
your attention, The magnitude and inappre- 
ciable importance of the subject, excuse, if 
they cannotjustify me. We have a great work 
betore us. The welfare and happiness of oor- 
selves, of our children, and of our Country, rest 
upon thé’exertions we are at this crisis, called 
on to make. What higher motives can ad- 
dress themselves to man, to stimulate him to 
collecting information—to deep reftection—to 
decisive judgment—to bold and vigorous action? 
If they fail to do it for us our fate is sealed, and 
the same Historic page which depicts it, will 
record that we were not worthy ofa better. 
But, Gentlemen, I am full of hope. I know too 
well the noble character of Southern Planters to 
despond. I perceive already the right spirit at 
work among us, and I look forward. with. san- 
guine expectation and cheerful faith, to see, at 
no distant day, our broad lands renovated and 
our Country rescued by the virtue and intelli- 
gence, the indomitable courage, and persevering 
energy of her Sons. 
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Simpce Metuop or FiIrERINO.— The waters 
of the Wangho and Yang-tse-kiang, in China, 
are highly surch irged with mud, the former 


containing one-seventeenth parh and the latter 


one ninety-sixth of earth. This renders them 
both unpleasant and unwhelesome to drink. 
Cunningham, the writer, informs us that the 
Chinese have adopted a very simple remedy for 
this evil, which it behooves any one who may 
chance to visit muddy streams, to remember. 
Into about a quart of water they throw a small 
pinch of alum, leaving it to stand afew minutes; 
it becomes as clear as crystal, a considerable 
sediment being found at the bottom, The poor- 
est fisherman is always provided witha small 
portion for this necessary purpose. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS, 
BY J. P. STEVENS. 
Delivered before the Literty County Agricultural Bociely, 
Junuury 17, 1846 


GENTLEMEN :—The circumstances which con- 
vene us at this time are peculiarly interesting. 
Annually do we meet to commemorate the birth- 
day of our National Independence. The calls 
upon oar charities in the formation of benevo- 
lent associations for the amelioration of the 
condition of suffering humanny are responded 
to with cordial sympathy; any great national 
scheme is unhesitalingly pursued with avidity 
and enthusiasm; but that which concerns us 
most intimately, which directly affecis the per- 
sonal condition of each one of us, has, until 
now, been regarded with a jest or sneer. It is 
unnecessary fur me to enter into a minute de- 
tail of the advantages accruing to society from 
the pursuit of Agricalture; for, from its first 
organization, improvement in the art of culti- 
vating the earth have progressed in a direct ra- 
tio with thé advancement ot civilization and 
enlightenment. Even among some nations 
where religion and morality have withdrawn 
their influence, and blindness and superstition 
have veiled the evidences of a future state of 
accountability, a remarkable degree of acumen 
and skill is exhibited in gleaning from the soil 
the necessary demands upon its resources, 

It is believed that nine-tenths of the fixed ca- 
pital of all civilized nations is embarked, and 
probably two hundred millions of men spend 
their daily labor, in the prosecutior of this art. 
It is, indeed, the foundation upon which rests 
all other parsuits in life. The myriadsof ships 
that are supported upon the bosom of every 
ocean—the thousands of locomotives that fiy 
upon our Railroads—the thousand millions cf 
human beings who live upon the earth, lean 
upon agriculture as the fountain and source of 
their being. Man is naturally averse to labor, 
and so lung as he can depend upon nature tor 
support, his physical aod intellectual exertions 
will be commensurate therewith. We discov- 
er, then, that in those countries where a virgin 
soil is rich ia fertilizing properties, the system 
of agriculture is of the rudest and simplest cha- 
racter. Ot this nature, we are informed, is a 
vast portion of the western territories of our 
own land, where it is frequently necessary 
merely to protect the grain from the depreda- 
tions of animals, and a plentiful harvest is 
reaped by the planter. 

In proportion to the increase of the popula- 
lion of a country will there be a demand upon 
its agricultural resources. Hence we observe, 
that in France, Germany and Great Britain, a 
large number of ingenious and investigating 
minds are engaged in renovating the energies 
of asoil worn out by perpetual iillage. Calcu- 
lations are made by which the maximum 
amount of grain may be produced upon every 
acre of ground susceptible of cultivation. The 
aid of science is called into requisition, and the 
arifot culiure must be proportionally superior. 

rom statistics of a writer* computing the 
pecuniary value of the productions raised in 


Great Britain, we have the following items: 


Ín 1760 the tutal amount of all kinds of grain 
produced in England and Wales, wasabout 
120,100,000 bushels, To this should be added 


. 30,000,000 tor Scotland, making a grand total 


of 150,000,000 bushels. In 1935, the quantity 
in both countries could not have been less than 
340,000,000. In 1755, the population did not, if 
ary, exceed 7,500,000 in the whole island. In 
1881 iti had riven 10 16.525, 180, being an in- 
crease of 9,000,000! Now the im provemenis 
in agriculiure have more than kepi pace with 
this prodigious demand for its various produc- 
tions; for it is agreed that 36,500,000 er rather 
17,500,000, for more than a million have been 
added since 1831, have been much fuller fed, 
and upon provisions of a far beiter quétity than 
the 7,500,000 were in 1755. Again, it is esti- 
mated by British writers of high authority, 
that the subsistence of 9,000,000 of people cosis, 
— cee ey 


* Humphrey’s Foreign Tous. 
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in raw produce, not less than 272,000,000, or 
£8 for each individual per annum. According 
to this estimate, the annual productof this great 
branch of national industry is 8350, 000, 000 
more than it was in 1755. Now, if it cost 
$350,000 ,000 to feed the increased population of 
9,000,000—to feed the present population of 17,- 
500,000, must cost nearly $700,000 000. By 
consulting another authority of more recent 
date, we are informed that in 1780 the island ot 
Great Britain contained about 9,000,000 of ia- 
habitants, it now contains nearly 20,000,000. 
The land has not increased in quantity, but the 
consumption of food has probably more than 
doubled. The importation from abroad has not 
increased to any important extent. By impro- 
ved management, therefore, the same area has 
been caused to yield double. The superficial 
area of Great Britain comprises about 57,000,- 
000 of acres, of which 34,000,000 are in culti- 
vation, about 13,000,000 are incapable of cul- 
ture, and the remaining ten millions are waste 
lands susceptible ofimprcevement. The present 
nopulation, theretore, is supported by the pro- 
dace ot 34,000,090 acres, or every 34 acres raises 
food for twenty people. Suppose the ten mil- 
lions susceptible of improvement to be brought 
into such a state of culture as to maintain an 
equal proportion, they would raise food tor an 
additional population of about 6,000,000, or sup- 
ply till the number of its inhabitants reached 
26,000,000. « 

We have an analogous instance of superior 
skill, as exhibited in the art of husbandry, 
among the Chinese. Their agricultural imple- 
ments are comparatively simple, and although 
hitherto excluded from intercourse with foreign 
nations, yet their superior knowledge of the art 
of culture has enabled them, upon an area ot 
1,200,000 acres of land, to supporta population 
of nearly 300, 000,000 of people! Indeed, the 
progress in the science ani! practice of agricul- 
ture has been so great, ir. recent times, among 
the older civilized countries, that it has been 
confidently asserted by a popular writer, that 
within the next twenty years, Britain will, in all 
probability, become an exporting country. 


The inquiry naturally presents itself, how 
have such astonishing results been realized! 
We reply, by the application of scientific prin- 
ciples in the cultivation of the soil; in other 
words, by making Agriculture a source ot study 
and reflection. The farmer, of all other men, 
is the most deeply rooted in his prejudices. 
Taught from his earliest infancy to pursue a 
certain system of labor, trained up in the cus- 
tos and manners of his ancestors, guiding all 
of his important operations by the different lu- 
nar phases and meteorological observations, 
which are to his mind omin»us ot good or evil; 
any suggestions which may have a tendency to 
invalidate the stability of his faith are received 
with incredulity and suspicion. Even whenac- 
tual observation and experience have tested 
their superiority, he is tardy in adopting them 
and giving due credit to their efficacy. It is al- 
80 true, that while al! other sciences have been 
fostered by governmental patronage, and the 
public mind has been educated in them, Agri- 
culture has been lett to itself, neglected and de- 
spised. It ia pleasing then to reflect, that as ne- 
cessity, the most successful opponent of opi- 
nionative notions, has invoked attention, tre 
veil of Isis which has sv Jong obscured the 
movements of this branch of industry has been 
partially removed, and a day has already dawn- 
ed whose invigorating influence 1s destined to 
elevate agriculture among the most certain, 
usetal and popular of the sciences. The most 
rapacious intellects here find a field for the em- 
ployment of their noblest faculties. A plant it- 
self insignificant in appearance, yet in its 
structure it presents a striking analogy to the 
very perfection of Divine mechanism. I's rad- 
ical extremity imbibing nutriment from the va- 
rious ingredients of the soil and atmosphere, it 
is conveyed in the form ol sap through the 
trunk and branches to the leaves, there to un- 


° Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. 


dergo a process of aeration preparatory to im- 
parting its Nutritious qualities to the plant, and 
finally that part which is no longer adapted to 
the purposes of the economy is returned to the 
soil in the form of effete, or excrementitious 
matter. In the functions of the leaves we ob- 
serve a process analogous to that which the 
Jungs perfurm io animals, namely, that of re- 
spiration, Here too, we observe in this chemi- 
cai laboratory, by the decomposition of certain 
gases, an explanation of one of the means to 
which nature resorts, in the animal and vege- 
table kingaoms, for maintaining a due supply 
ot healthy atmosphericair. We are aware that 
the air which we breathe is composed of defi- 
nite proportions of oxygen and nitrogen gases, 
and a trace of carbonic acid gas. In the pro- 
cess of animal respiration, oxygen gas isab- 
sorbed, as a certain portion of it is necessary to 
the support of animal existence, and carbonic 
acid gas is evolved, the inhalation of which 
produces instant death. We will readily per- 
ceive that from the countless numbers of ani- 
mals upon the tace of the earth, the atmosphere 
would soon become irrespirabie trom the pre- 
dominance of this deleterious agent, was there 
nota counterbalancing influence, But mark 
the munificence and providence of nature. 
Plants absorb carbonic acid and evolve oxygen 
gas, That noxious agent, one atum of which 
if inspired into the lungs of atimais, would 
produce immediate dissolution, is expended in 
imparting health, vigor and strength to the 
whole vegetable world. Flere, then, we cannot 
look with contempt upon the smallest twig or 
tenderest Jeatlet that dances inthe breeze, for 
truly we are measurably dependent upon it for 


the blithesome countenance and elastic step of 


health and happiness, This property of plants 
receiving nourishment from the atmosphere is 
a wise provision of nature, and it is the only 
rational method by which we are enabled to ac- 
count fur the manner in which vegetation was 
originally supported. For vegetable mould, 
calied by some humus, is the product of the 
decay of vegetable matter in the form of leaves, 
stems, &c.; and there having been no anterior 
provision of this kind, we are led to infer that 
the original plants must have been supplied 
with extensive leaty expansions, receiving their 
nourishment chiefly trom the air, and demand- 
ing but a Jimited supply from the soil. 

By arriving atthe conditions necessary tor 
the development of plants, investigating the 
different ingredients in the soil which are ap- 
propriated to the formation of certain portions 
of the same plant, and becoming acquainted 
with those general physiological laws which 
operate in maintaining a healthy growth, has 
the art ot culture of the present day attained its 
superiority. We must proceed in the rearmg ot 
plants upon a similar principle to that which 
we observe in our treatment of inferior ani- 
mals when we wish to obtain a definite object. 
By pursuing a certain system of regimen we 
have a development of the muscular tissue; by 
a different course of treatment we have a predo- 
tninance of fatty matter. So with plants; be- 
Sides heat, light, moisture, and the component 
narts of the atmosphere, there are certain sub- 
stances which exert a specific iniluence upon 
distinct genera, and even upon separate portions 
of the same plant. Some require a predomi- 
nance of the silicates to ailord strength and du- 
rability to the stalks; all plants of the grass 
kind demand a large share of the silicate ol 
potash; wheat requires a still larger allowance 
of potash. One hundred parts of the stalks of 
wheat yield 15 percent. of ashes, while the 
same quan'ity of the dry stalks of barley afford 
but 8, and of oats only 4 per cent. Ibis evi- 
dent, then, that the same soil which would sup- 
port butone crop of wheat would bear three of 
oats. In a thousand pounds of the dry hay ot 
rye grass and clover, we have of the rye 8 per 
cen’. of potash and 27 of silica; of clover, 19 
per cent. ot potash, and 3 ot silica. l 

These facts then afford a solution of the reason 
why oats are found to be so exhausting to 
lands; on account of the great demand which 
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they make upon a single ingredient in the soil, 
namely, silica. We are enabled to arrive at 
these deductions by the aid of chemical analy- 
sis. And here I may observe, that it is to che- 
mistry in its application to agriculture that we 
are indebted for the astonishing results which 
have followed the labors of the scientific agri- 
culturist. 

The fertilizing properties of arable land are 
dependent upon many conditions. Upon its 
porosity, its ability to retain moisture, as well 
as upon the various chemical compounds which 
are essential to the growth of plants. Pure 
sand alone is essentially barren, for aside from 
its absolute deficiency in nutritive agents, its 
loose and comparatively reticular consistence 
renders it unfit to retain a sufficient degree of 
moisture around the roots of plants. Rain, 
when it comes in contact with the earth, exerts 
a solvent agency upon many of the constituents 
of the soil, and instead of there being a me- 
chanical) impediment to ils transit, causing 
its invigorating influence to be directly applied 
to the roots, it permeates more deeply and is 
hence lost. So, in time of drought, not only 
does the plant suffer from defective nutriment, 
but the first refreshing breeze that passes by 
severs its fragile attachments and prostrates it. 
Clay alone, presents the opposite difficultv. By 
its,consistence and impermeandility to water it 
retains moisture too long. There is not {ree ace 
cess of air and warmth to the roots, and the 
plant again perishes, Itis, then, by an union of 
the two, clay and sand, in definite proportions, 
that we can expect to obtain a soil maintaining 
proper consistence to afford mechanical sup- 
port, as well as a sufficient degree of porosity 
tor the purposes of watering and ventilation, 
and having enough of the silicious ingredient to 
afford strength and durability to the stalk. Of 
conrse modifications to suit the demands of dif- 
ferent plants mav be desired. Thus, clay soils 
possessing a large proportion of potash, are ge- 
nerally acknowledged to be tetter adapted to the 
growth cf wheat; a considerable proportion of 
sand is requisite ior barley, and a decidedly san- 
dy loam tor rye and oats. 

Having obtained a soil, the chemical consti- 
tuents of which are most favorable to the growth 
of plants, it is evident that a proper system of 
cultivation is absolutely necessary to success. 
As reasonably might we expect to observe all 
the diversified faculties of the human mind to 
be possessed in the full vigor of perfect maturi- 
ty by the Indian in his state of savage wildness, 
as tu look for a maximum return of grain upon 
even a virgin soil unaided by the skillful hand 
of the husbandman. Indeed, the different de- 
grees of success which characterize the efforts 
of agriculturists may be ascribed ina great 
measure, to the diligence and assiduity with 
which each employs physical and mechanical 
mieans as well as to the relative accuracy of their 
observations. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 


Porato Jetty.—The potato may with ease be 
made into a rich and nutritious jelly, and the 
process should be generally known. II is as fol- 
lows: Let a covple of good sized, mealy pota- 
tocs be washed, peeled and grated; throw the 
pulp thus procured in a basin of water and stir it 
well; let it stand afew minutes, and a sufficient 
quantity of starch will have fallen for the pur- 
pose required ; pour off the water, and pour on 
hoiling water, stirring the starch the while, and 
it wills on and suddenly pass to the state of 
jeilv. The only nicety required, is to be careful 
that the water is absolutely boiling, otherwise 
the chance will not take place. On comparing 
this jelly with that obtained from Permuda, a 
difficultyin discriminating between the two will 
be apparent. The difference, however, becomes 
more obvious on applying sugar to sweeten the 
jellies, for then the superior favor of the potato 
jelly is at once perceived, and it is equal, if not 
supe rior, also to arrow root in its nutritious pro- 
perti es. 


LAZINE*S.—J.aziness grows on people; it begins in 
cobwebs and ends in iron chains. The more business 
a man has, the more he is able to accomplish ; for he 
Jearns to economise his time. 
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From the Charleston Mercury. 


To the Planters and Farmers of South 
Carolinas 


At the late mecting of the State Agricultural 
Society, the fullowing Resolution was adopted, 
viz: “ hat the President be requested to com- 
municate tu the public before the planting sea- 
son, such information as he may possess, or 
which it may be in his power to cullect, inge- 


lation to the means of modifving the effects of 


dreugit on Indian Corn and other provisions.“ 

It is necessary tor me to premise, that what I 
shall say concerning the use vt the plow is main- 
ly derivative. From several causes, the plant- 
ers of the Sea [Islands are bui slightly acquaint- 
ed, in practice, withthe value of that great 
implement. To give the experience of the 
highest authorities is, therefore, on my part, an 
imperative obligation, lt is proper also I 
should inthis place observe that, in consequence 
of assiduous endeavo”s to ebtain facts from sup- 
posed reliable sources, in which I have signal- 
ly tailed, this communication, which would 
have been made ata much earlier period, has 
been delaved, but not so late, it is hoped, as to be 
wholly unprofitable. 

Satisfactorily to elucidate the matter of the 
Resolution would involve a minute examina- 
tion of many of the topics connected with the 
science of hnsbandry. As Jam certain, how- 
ever, it was not designed or intended that my 
remarks should take so wide a scope, I shail 
only briefly advert to those principles and their 
operation upon which some of the most valua- 
ble results in husbandry rest. 

All the earths have a considerable attraction 
for the fluid which the atmosphere contains. 
The very best soils possess this power in the 
highest degree; hence, it may with certainty 
be assumed, that the measure of ‘their fertility 
depends chiefly on their capacity to absorb mois- 
ture. In determiniug their value, however, on 
that head, two other properties have lo be noticed 
—ihe quantity of water which is essential to 
their saturation, and their power of retaining it. 
In all these respects, clay and sand occupy an- 
tagonistie relations. ‘Lhe former imbibes the 
aqueu'ls vapors like a sponge, and paris with 
them reluctantly; when dry, it constitutes a com- 
pact mass; froin the cluseness of its texiure the 
disselvent astion of the air is excluded, and pu- 
trefactionistetarded. The latter is friableanda 
sceptic; trom the solidity of its particles and 
their want of coherence, water filters easily. 
lo the adoption of expedients by which to se- 
cure these earths a supply of moisture, different 
processes, in part only, it is advisable to pur- 
sue. From their predominance in the State, I 
shall direct my attention prominently to clayey 
or aluminous soils. What then, are the means 
which reason and experience assure us are the 
best calculated to attain the end in view? I 
answer, deep plowing; thorough pulverization 
of the soil; abundance of manure; and the use 
of salt and retentive atmospherical absorbents 

1. Deep plowing. The roots of plants should 
be allowed to extend themselves in every direc- 
tion. The deeper they penetrate, and the wider 
their ramifications, the greater will be the ab- 
sorption of nourishment. The average depth 
of good soiis is about 6 inches. Every inch 
added increases its value 8 per cent.: sothat a 
soil where the vegetable layer is 12 inchesthick, 
is worth half as much again as that in which it 
is only six inches.* lt is consequently ot vious 
that whatever, from this cause, may be its en- 
hanced value, if not reached at some titne inthe 
prozress of cultivation, the remainder is in ef- 
fect a caput morluum, By deep plowing the ca- 
pacity of the whole soil is called forth. While 
it enables the earth, through the agency ol air 
and water, to inhale atmospherical manure, by 
diminishing the furce of the su’s rays, it lessens 
materially itsexhalations. Should the substra- 
tum, which perhaps in every instance contains 
the principles of fercility, be broken, still, as a 
general proposition, the most signal benefits, 


*Thaer. 


prospectively, if not immediately, may confi- 
dently be expected to enure trom the operation. 
Deep plowing insures the greatest product from 
the smallest given quantity ot land. It by the 
use of one-half of the soil ten bushels ot corn 
per acre be obtained, it is reasonable to infer, 
all other circutnstances being equal, that were 
the whole io tilth, twenty bushels would be har- 
vested; indeed, a much larger quantity ought 
to be Me result, for the deeper the soil the great- 
er will be the number of stalks, and the larger 
and more numerous the ears, The Maize, 
says Taylor, “is a lite tree,” and possessing 
roots correspondent to its size, penetrates a 
depth almost incredible—9 ‘eet, it is known, 
have been reached. It follows that where, 
from the vigor of the plant or the friability of 
the land, the roois meet with no obstruction, the 
consequences of drought will be sensibly di- 
minished, it not entirely prevented. It is be- 
lieved that the rolling of the leaves uf corn is 
attributable solely tothe absence of moisture. 
This is an error. Scanty manuring or shallow 
tillage isas often the true cause. 

To render deep plowing® eflectual, it should 
take place in autumn. The expansive power 
ot frost, and the mollifying influence of air and 
rain, and the action of these in breaking the 
continuity of fibrous matter, are strong reasons 
in favor of the practice. Whether it should be 
done once in two or three years only, which, I 
believe, is the opinion of the most success{ul 
farmers of Great Britain, or annually, as is 
common in parts of our country, is certainly as 
yet an undetermined point. 

2. Pulverization. ‘The soil must not only be 
made easily accessible to the descent and spread 
of the roots, but there should be such a disinte- 
gration of its parts, as to allow the free trans- 
mission of air. However rich in ingredients, 
these afford no nutriment to vegetation, until 
subjected to the combined action of heat, air 
and moisture—the great agents of decomposi- 
tron. Unless freely supplied with oxygen, the 
remains of animals and vegetables do not de- 
cay, but they undergo putrefactiont “ The 
frequent renewal of air by plowing and the pre- 
paration of the soil, change the putrefaction ol 
the organic constituents into a pure process of 
oxidation; and from the moinent at which all 
the organic matter existing in a soil enters into 
a state of oxidation or decay, its fertility is en- 
hanced.” In a well compounded soil, water is 
presented to the routs by canillary attraction. 
As this increases in proportion to the smallness 
ot the particlesof earth, the advantage of their 
complete pulverization is plain It is equally 
true, that as food for planis must exist in solu- 
tion, it is requisite to admit water to the roots 
by artificially reducing the compactness of the 
soil by tillaze. From trequent working, there- 
fore, the most favorable results may be antici- 
pated; indeed, it has been well observed, that 
good stirring of the graund in dry weather is 
equal to ashower of rain; for however strange 
it may seem, while it promotes moisture, desic- 
cation is prevented. To aid in the increas’ 
and preservation of atmospherical vapor, the 
ridge system is especially recommended. The 
breaking up of the old furrows deeplv, and mak- 
ing the new ridges on them, by which the two 
interchange places, provide a quantity of finely 
divided earth much greater than what is oblain- 
ed in the ordinary mode. While the coming up 
of the corn is thereby facilitated, and the thrifty 
condition of the young plants secured, the depth 
at which the seeds of grass and weeds are de- 
posited, prevents their germination, except in 
small numbers; hence labor and time in the 
cultivation of the crop are saved. In relation to 
maize, the author of “ Arator” sums up the ad- 
vantages ef high ridges and deep furrows in 
substance as follows: — The roots are never cut 
in one direction, and this great depth of tilth 
thus early obtained, by superseding the occa- 
sion for deep plowing in the latter period ot its 
grewth savesthem inthe other. The preserva- 
tion of the roots, and their deeper pasture, ena- 
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ble the corn much longer to resist dry weather. 
Litter thrown into the deep furrow upon which 
the list is made, is a reservoir of moisture, far 
removed trom evaporation; within reach of the 
roots which will follow it along the furrows and 
calculated to feed the plants when in need of 
rain, The dead earth brought up by the plow 
from the deep furrow is deposited on each side 
of it, without hurting the crop on the ridge; 
further by one deep plowing, received by the 
corn, alter it is planted, being bestowed upon it 
whilst it is young, and ils roots short, and being 
run nearly a toot trom it, the roots of the eorn 
in this way escape injury, and the effects of 
drought on the plant being thus lessened, its 
product is increased. 

it would appear from this cundensed exposi- 
tion of his views that, in the opinion ot Taylor, 
one plowing only, and that a deep and early 
one, the growing crop requires. To clean and 
pulverize the soil, the harrow, skimmer or culti- 
vator, alone should be used. Each might ad- 
vantageously be resorted to in any stage of its 
growth, but in a parched condition of the earth 
their reviviscent tendency would then clearly 
demand it, 

With regard to sweet potatoes, the plow may 
most profitably be ernployed at any time. 
When the shoots begin to wither break up the 
space between the hills or ridges by running 
four farrows. The newly turned earth will be 
found wet inthe morning, while betore no mois- 
ture had been apparent. In a few days the 
leaves from being brown or yellow will assume 
a greenish hue, and new shoots ordinarily may 
be expected to follow. 

3. Manure. The fertility of the soil is the 
first object to be attained by the farmer. For 
their dividing properties, all ſossil manures are 
highly esteemed. Deep plowing and lime, un- 
aided by organic matter, it is well attested, have 
renovated lands, that in the judgment of the 
former proprietors, were not worth the labor of 
cultivation. In reference to the special matter 
under consideration, a judicious mixture of soils 
is of primary importance. Clay applied to 
sand assists it in retaining manure, and receiv- 
ing the vaporized water of the atmosphere, To 
allow the fibres of plants to shoot freely, clay, 
sand and lime, acting mechanically by their 
mixture, are mutual manures to each other, 
Burnt clay may beneficially be substitated for 
sand. 

It has already been observed, that pulverized 
earth has a strong attraction for atmospheric 
vapor, and this increases in proportion to the 
minuteness into which the particles are divided ; 
but as the power of the most fertile soils, in this 
respect, is inferior to that of even the worst or 
dinary manure, it is evident, that “for the mere 
purpose of withstanding long continued dry 
weather, those plants whose roots have imme- 
diate access 'o organic manures, will be mueh 
better enabled to absorb the necessary supplies 
of atmospheric moisture, than those merely ve- 
getating in the wnmanured soil;“ hence, when- 
ever fertilizers are employed in anticipation of 
drought, or to mitigate its evils, in either ease, 
the good to flow from their application to corn, 
will depend in a high degree upon their abun- 
dance, andthe materials that compose them. 
The richer the ingredients and larger the qoan- 
tity the more decided will be the benefit. Sup- 
pose in a propitious season one acre, judicious- 
ly manured, to yieid 50 bushels, and five acres 
of the same natura) strength, unassisted by art, 
10 bushels per acre; experiments and practiee 
prove that in a drought, the former will ace 
generally not five fold, but seven or eight times 
as much asthe latter. l may indeed assert, 
that the diflerence in product will be commen- 
surate with the heat and dryness of the weather. 

Whether manures should be buried deep or 
shallaw, or lie on the surface, and whether they 
should be spread in a rotted or unrotted state, 
are questions which the occasion does not re- 
quire me to investigate. The tendency of de- 
composing animal and vegetable matter is to 
rise in the atmosphere; of fossi] manures to 
sink. As it is known that coarse litter is better 
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adapted to corn than any other crop; if employ- 
ed when putrefaction has commenced, immedi- 
ately before the period of committing the seed 
to the ground, or in the fall, inthe shape of lung 
muck, to allow the frosts, rain and wind ot win- 
ter, to prepare it tor the putretactive process, 
every portion of the decaying and termenting 
fertilizer will be gradually absorbed by the ruots 
and leaves of the plants. All the facts that 
have come to my knowledge sustain conclusive- 
Iv the principles and reasoning d have advan- 
ced, {repeat that very rich ground rarely suf- 
fers materially the want of water, especially it 
ithas been properly divided and loosened hy 
artificial means, If, therefore, the withering 
power of drought should at any time show it- 
self on poor land, let the farmer instantly ap- 
ply putrescent manure on the surlace of the 
ridge. To the spreading of compost without 
burying it over the cereals during the vegeta- 
tiow, the lish attribute an almost magical 
influence. They assert that the planis may 
almost be sen to renovate and regain their ver- 
dure.“ It is evident, says Thaer, that not only 
actual advantages, but also security against 
evil is to be derived from the possession of an 
active manure of thie nature, and without any 
sensible diminution of its value. Though the 
quantity may be small, yet the beneficial results 
first indicated in the change of color in the 
leaves, will soon appear. In the instance of a 

lanter of this place, whose crop was in a peri- 
ous condition from the excessive dryness of the 
summer of 44, one cart Joad only to the acre of 
stable manure, partially decomposed, was in- 


strumental in producing a fine yield, while trom | 


the remainder of the field the harvest was very 
meagre. When the Appr aiai was made, the 
corn had begun to tassel; the stalks were small 
and the leaves yellow and curled. Although 
the former never increased in size, the latter 
soon exhibited a healthy green. This tavora- 
ble indication took place before the first shower 
of rain, which was slight, and occurred abouta 
fortnight atter the trial of the experiment, This 
secretof my friend’s success is traceable to the 
fact that, as all fertilizers have a strong attrac- 
tion for atmospherical moisture, he used the 
one, which ot all others, in that respect, guano 
excepted, esses the greatest power. 

A prominent error in Southern husbandry is 
over-planting. Manuring, consequently, asa 
system is not practised. This alone is suffi- 
cient to account ior the smallness of the aggre- 
gate crop for the extent of ground annually in 
tilh, rmation on thie head is therefore 
loudly demanded. But until this ensue, what 
is to be done? In what way may the injurious 
operation of drought be modified, as well py the 
ignoran? as the skilful, the poor and the rich? 

4. Salt. la small quantities salt is a septic; 
in large quantities it resists putrefaction. 
‘Though not strictly germane to the subject en- 
trasted to my charge, I hope I shall be excused 
for here stating the estimation in which this 
substance js held by many observant agriculta- 
risu. it destroys, they maintain, noxious 
weeds and vermin; gives luxuriance and ver- 
dure to grass lands; prevents the scab in (Irish) 
polatoes; sweetens grass, and hastens the ma- 
turity of crops. Wheat or barley following 
turnips on land that had been previously salt- 
ed, tbe ensuing crop, it is well authenticated, 
escaped the mildew. For a iop-dressing for 
grass land, six bushels per acre are recommend- 
ed; tor cleaning the ground preparatory to the 
putting in of the grain, sixteen bushels, it is 
said, may be employed upon fallows. An 
ounce of salt to a gallon of water benefits vege- 
tables; a larger quantity gives a brown color, 
and is therefore injurious. As it is a stimu- 
lant, salt should be mixed with compost, mud, 
or loamy earth. lis great capacity for inhaling 
atmosvherical moisture renders it peculiarly 
valuable in dry and hot weather. For cotton I 
have used it successfully at the rate of 5 pecks 
tothe aere. Beyond that its effects were ad- 
verse tu the growth and production ot the plants. 
Manure designed for corn, should receive, se- 
vera) weeks before it is put on the land, as 


much salt as will fuinish tu eveiy acre nol ex- 
ceeding one and a halt bushels. If, however, 
none of the measures noticed in this communi- 
cation have been adopted by the farmer, and his 
crop be suffering from the absence of rain, let 
him sprinkle on the ridge of each plant or hill 
as much well pulverized salt as he can conve- 
niently take up with the thumb and two lore fin- 
geis. In a short lime the result, from my own 
experience and that of some of my co-laborers, 
will be thesame as though the ground had been 
recenily moistened with a moderate shower. 
How long the benefit will continue I am unpre- 
pared to state, tor after every experiment of my 
own, rain feli in irom ten to fitteen days. {can 
only assert that, in the interval, the salted por- 
tion of the field was in every respect much su- 
perior to the remainder. 

5, Organic absorbents. It is not merely ne- 
cessary that atmospheric gases should be in- 
ha‘ed by the agents which the vigilant care of 
the farmer may have provided, but to render 
his labors and knowledge more effectual, they 
must possess the additional merit ot retaining 
them. Tihe atmosphere is the matrix of ma- 
nures; these however, are so- subtle and evan- 
escent, that they quickly escape, unless elabo- 
rated into permanency by the use ot vegetables 
in a hardened form. The valuable properties 
ot organic matter in a state of putrefaction, if 
buried in the earth, are absorbed by plants, and 
“exactly that portion of manure which is lost 
by the custom of rotting it betore it is employ- 
ed, becomes the rarent of a great crop.“ The 
most common and yetthe most esteemed re- 
tentive atmospherical absorbent with which I 
am acquainted, is the leaves ot the pine.“ 
When mixed with tarm yard or stable manure, 
especially if a little salt has been added, it forms 
a highly fertilizing compound. In attracting 
and preserving the gases and vapor of the at- 
mosphere, lies, however, its great virtne. In a 
drought, if applied a few inches thick around 
each hill of corn, considerable moisture under 
the heaps will be seen in twenty-tour hours, 
and shortly afterwards, the field, should the 
tarmer's operations have been so extensive, 
will prove the efficacy of this simple experi- 
ment. At the late session of the Legislature, 
a member of the Senate informed me, that the 
last summer he employed pine leaves for his 
growing crop of potatoes with the happiest re- 
sults. During the drought he filled the alleys 
with this material. At the time ot harvest po- 
tatoes were found on the earth below the trash. 
Though unable to speak with precision of the 
difference between this section of his field and 
thaton which no leaves had been placed, yet 
the product of the one was far greater than that 
of the other. To determine a question of vege- 
table re-production, in 1841, near Brest, in 
France, on a few rods of poor land, untilled, 
and which received no ulterior attention, grains 
of wheat were strewed, and then covered with 
wheat straw about an inch thick. In despite of 
excessive droughts during the spring, prolong- 
ed and several times repeated, while all around 
was drooping and uncertain, the protected wheat 
sustained no injury. When the plants matur- 
ed the straw was found to be more that six feet 
high, and inthe ears were filly, sixty, and even 
eighty grains of wheat of tull development.” 
A satisfactory explanation ot this experiment, 
remarks a French writer, is jound in straw be- 
ing a bad conductor of heat, and a good conduc- 
tor of electricity. The roots consequently were 
maintained ina medium temperature, and the 
moisture of the earth furnished by the straw fa- 
cilitated the absorption of carbonic acid trum 
the atmosphere. As pine leaves contain a 
much greater proportion of nutritive juices, 
they should always be nsed, if obtained, in pre- 
ference to the straw of other trees or any crop. 

Having already extended this commuanica- 
tion to an unreasonable length, I will merely 
add, taat the true and permanent interest of the 


Oak leaves.” says Thaer, “are not easily decom- 
osed, and contain an astringent matter which is high- 
y injurious to vegetation as long a» the leaf remains 

undecomposed,”? 


agriculturist is to be found in preparing against 
the vicissitudes of the season, and not in weak 
and uncertain attempts to mitigate tbeir iuflu- 
ence. Deep plowing, loosening effectually 
the texture of the soil, and a bountifal supply of 
appropriate ahmen, are the surest means for 
the accomplishment of that purpose. While a 
parsimonious use of manure is sure to develop 
slender returns, it prometes slowly but inevita- 
bly the deterioration of the and. It is better, 
then, io cultivate a few acres to he plow or la- 
borer, furnished abundantly with enriching ma- 
terials, than treble the number without nutri- 
ment. These truths were practically enſoreed 
in the paomy days of Egyptian agriculture. 
The Roman husbandman was considered bless- 
ed who owned 7 acres of ground. 

In England 20 or 30 acres constitute a good 
farm, and in China on one third of that quanti- 
ly, a large family is well supported. The grass 
lands in the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh, 
rent for 8100 the acre. In West Cambridge, 
M assacbuseits, manure to the value of $100 per 
acre, is supplied by many of the farmers, and 
instances are not unfrequent of ten acres, thus 
lertilized, yielding in money $5,000.t To. us 
the full power of land is unknown; indeed, no- 
where has it been as-ertained that there is a li- 
mii to production. The period perhaps has ar- 
rived, when not only the advancement of their 
pecaniary welfare, but jt may be, the preserva- 
tion of the domestic institutions of the South, 
depends on a radical change in the habits and 
practices of the tillers of itssoil. If, in relation 
to this State, the distressing visitation of the 
last summer have the effect of £ rousing the at- 
tention of our agriculturists to the necessity of 
union among themselves, wiih a view to a free 
and full interchange of opinion in matters per- 
taining to their common vocation, they may yet 
have ample cause to be graiefal toa mercitul 
Providence for the calamity with which they 
ha ve so recently and heavily been afflicted. 

WuitemarsuH B. SEABROOK, 

President State Agricultural Society, S. C. 
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Poultry. 


The economy of pouliry may be classed un- 
der three heads, first, in their natural state, 
which is the department of the naturalist; se- 
cond, in their domestic siate in the country, 
with a full range of the farm-yard and field, in 
which the poultry-keeper is concerned, for his 
profit; and third, in their artificial state, in or 
near towns, in pens or yards, which will chiefly 
engage my attention in the present article. The 
best and cheapest method of feecing I must 
leave to be detailed by those who keep poultry 
in large quantities. 

Shelter.—Fow|s should always be kent in a 
dry, warm, sheltered situation—a southerly as- 
pect is to be prelerred—torthey enjoy and bene- 
tit greatly by the “warms in the sun,“ as well 
as requiring protection from its scorching rays, 
and a secure (sturm) shed for rainy weather. 
The roosting-house and laying house, if sepa- 
rate, should communicate, that early Jayere 
mav have early access to the nesis, and also 
communicate with che storm-shed for the fowls 
to run in for security, il they shonla leave their 
roosta eariy inthe morning. The nests should 
de numerous, either in boxes or barre.s, not too 
deep, but roomy, some siluated high, some low, 
and as independent of each other as possible, 
each supplied with sweet, short and soft straw 
and a mali nes. egg or two ot chalk, the size 
of a pigeon's egg. If the nest be too deep they 
break the eges in jumpin in and out, and if the 
rests are not roomy, sitting hens have nu room 
to turn easily, and consequently break eggs by 
nol being able in get to them softly. They then 
eat the broken eggs, which gives them the ha- 
bit of doing 80 at other Hmea. They should 
roost warm at night, the perches high from the 
ground and of easv access, by means of lower 
ones or ladders. The more lichtsome the house 
the better tor promoting dry air and free circu. 
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lation; besites, fowls cannot see at all, being 
quite stafied and heloless in the dark, conse. 
quently the leathere tribeal ways retire to roost 
betore the sun goes down. Shutters to the gla- 
zed windows are unnecessary, except for better 
security, or to prevent fowls from leaving their 
roosts too early in the morning, to disturb tick- 
lish neighbors, otherwise they come out almost 
as Soon as dav-lighi begins io appear. The feed- 
ing places, if under over, so much the beiter, 
as a precaution for wet weather, and as far as 
possible re noved from the nests, that the hens 
which happen to he laying at the time, or which 
may be sitting, nay not he disturbed and enticed 
off their nest and eggs at improper times. Be- 
ing evidently natives of a warm country, they 
are scarcely yet perfecily acclimated to our va- 
riable and colter regions; alihough so widely 
diffused trom time immemorial over the whole 
face of the globe, they have retained a peculiar 
susceptibility of dainp and chiliness, most ot 
their diseases arising from rheum, or catarrh 
catching colds. The lungs of fowls are parti- 
cularly tender; the finer the species the less is it 
hardy. 

Cleanliness. —F'ow|s being cleanly by nature, 
thrive when regularly attended, but degenerate 
and sicken if neglected. In an artificial state 
of existence, they require to be supplied by art 
with what in nature they would obtain tor 
themselves, For this purpose they should have 
a regular supply, in some convenient part of 
the shed, of silted cinderedaily to roll in and 
cleanse themselves, and which should be often 
changed. This precaution will keep them en- 
tirely tree from vermin of any description. 

Green Food — This being quite as necessary 
for health as corn, to supply this requirement of 
nature, they should have daily a good supply of 
sweet and tresh green vegetables. Cabbage 
and lettuce are the best—turnip-tops and water- 
cresses—but on no account any sour plants, 
which scour them as do spinnach, the cuttings 
from grass plats, and most sorts of garden seeds, 
as their instinct does not serve them to choose 
the wholesome from the noxious weeds, more 
than it does animals that happen to stray in a 
clover-field, or happen to receive too large a 
quantity into their stables. I have knownthem 
to burst. Green tood with fowls is an astrin- 
gent, the very reverse of what vegetables are 
withus. This fact will not appear so surprising, 
when it is recollected that one takes them raw, 
and the other couked. 

A plentiful supoly of clean water, in daily 
well cleansed vessels, and wholsome food are 
necessary. Frequent changes and mixtures of 
corn improve the appetite. Barley is decided- 
ly their staple food in this country; Indian corn, 
or sometimes rice, nixed, for a change. Oats 
occasionally, but in too large quantity, are ant 
to scour. Occasionally buckwheat and hemp 
seed, as a Stimulant, mixed with the barley for 
a change, are very beneficial, paniicularly whilst 
moulting. One meal may be composed of hoil- 
ed or steamed potatoes, well mashed ap whilst 
hot, with a portion o! barleymeal or oatmeal tor 
a change, but which must be allowed to remain 
till cold. Books copying errors from one anoth 
er, make a great mistake in advising food to be 
given hot. It is unnatural—they have no good 
cooks amongst thein in their own stale; and it 
is decidedly injurious to their digestive organs, 
except when fattening, when they are doomed 
soon to be killed for table. Fred twice a day 
at least, or three times if not too fattening; 
morning early, before the usual hour tor laving, 
if possible; at noon, the noontide meal may be 
the potatoes, as above directed, and before sun- 
set - no later than tonr o’clock—that they may 
goto roost by daylight, or they will go without 
their foo}. Regularity greatly tends to health, 
and disturbance of any sort is very hurtful.— 
Rice occasionally boiled ina cloth, grea:ly in- 
creases its bulk, and they are verv tond of it.— 
Reaumur says, that great economy is derived 
fiom steeping or boiling the barley, to increase 
its bulk, when they will be satisfied with one 
third less quantity. But I cannot speak of this 
from my own experience, nor can J say that 


benehcial eifects are produced by giving tnem 
much flesh, raw or boiled. But tat, as advised 
in books, produces scourings; spiced or salt 
meats, and kitchen stuffs, are certainly perni- 
cious to their stomachs. In fattening lor the 
table, when they are not required to live long, or 
show fine feather, this may noi de af any conse- 
quence, Will some of your practical corres- 
pondents enlighten us! They require in pens, 
or small yards in towns, to be well supplied with 
grit, sand, and small gravel; slaked lime, and 
old mortar pounded is verv beneficial, and ser- 
viceable in assisting to make the pen or vard 
dry. I will add to the above, that there is no 
economy in keeping poultry in towns, in small 
quantities, which is always exceedingly expen- 
sive, it well led and taken care of; which, how- 
ever, is compensated for, to those who wish to 
make certain that the eggs are quite fresh and 
newly laid. All calculations of expense must 
be erroneous, there being so many contingent 
expenses. As a source of trade, much depends 
upon rearing the best breeds, to be early in the 
season, laying in a stock and store at proper 
times, having a ready sale for produce, and to 
“buy cheap, and sell dear.” 


Frem the N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 
The Four, and Hundred Acre Farmers. 


In journeying through the State of Khode Is- 
land, the traveller in that State, as in most 
others, discovers a great variety of interests 
and almost every species of husbandry, from the 
very best to none at all, as you may Say. A 
few days since I fell in company with a gentle- 
mao who had just purchased a farm, tor which 
he paid $7,000, every dollar of which he had 
saved trom the income of his garden or farm, 
consisting of only four acres of land, (and that 
not of the first quality in the natural state,) be- 
sides supporting his family. I asked him for 
the secret, as l was suie he possessed one, 
which he gave me as follows. “First,” said 
he, I prepare my ground, an? never use any 
but the best of seed, and that mostly of my own 
raising, and always put it in in good season, 
and ofen take two crops from the same ground 
bv putting in vegetables that ripen early and 
then those that are late. And, again, I never 
carry anything into the market except it is of 
the first quality or quality recommended, sell it 
tor what it is, and not for what itis not. Al- 
ways sort my potatoes and all other vegetables 
and vary the price according to quality; yet i 
can get more for each quality in proportion to 
mean cost or price of whole bv so doing; fre- 
quently sell potatoes from 10to 15 cents per bn- 
shel. Allow the maiRet price and other kinds 
in same proportion, and only because the buyer 
knows he can depend upon having just the sort. 
kind or quality that he orders or purchases, 
Near by, was a farmer with an hundred acres of 
equally good land who was hardly ab:e to make 
the ends meet, (as the saying is,) ye’ was m- 
dustrious and had a healthy family. Again for 
the secret. Well, he did not work his land; 
had too much and could not; went over it and 
lett it to work itself; was obliged to fence more, 
and do a thousand things that the man of four 
acres was free from; and when he went to mar- 
ket wentin ahurry, and in such shape as was 
most convenient and in such order as the time 
he allotted himselt would allow; always a litle 
late iu the season, and usually found a falling 
price. Hadhe soldone halt of his farm of 100 
acres and boaght manure, and hired help to pro- 
perly till the other he might long ere this have 
brought it back aod another with it ot equal 
value. 

In a few instances I saw farmers carting ma- 
nure from their yards and putting it in heaps in 
the field for spring use. This l call anything 
but good husbandry, as the manure by laying 
in the yard through the summer and exposed to 
the frosts and storins of winter, must waste at 
least one half itsvirtnes. Asthe grass crop in 
New England is by far the most profitable I 
think, that the fine manure and whatever is 
made through the summer, should be put on to 


the jand that is seeded in the fall, and then the 
vards cleared in the spring, and whether coarse 
or fine, be either plowed or harrowed in spring 
for crop. Muck fron its resting place should 
be hauled out in the fall or summer, and expo- 
sel to frosis and storms to decompuse and 
sweeten ita little if a present profit is wanted 
and in the spring before using put in unslaked 
lime, and work it over, and you will be sare of 
a rich return for labor thusex pended. 


From the American Agriculturist. 


Buckwheat. 


Buckwheat is a native of Northern Asia, and 
seems to have been introduced into our country 
al its hrst settlement. It stands lowest among 
the grain crops ot the larmer, and is seldom in- 
cluded in any regular rotation, but is caltivated 
on some piece of new land, or some field oat of 
ils regular order. . 

Mr. Ellsworth’s Report for 1844, makes the 


whole crop grown in the United States, 9,000,- 
000 bushels. More than two thirds of this is 


grown in the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Among the New England States, Coa- 
necticut takes the lead, while Ohio is most en- 
gaged in itscultivation in the valley of the West. 

Among some farmers its cultivation is induc- 
ed by the hule comparative outlay of seed and 
labor, and the quickness of the returns. 

By some it has been considered a very ex- 
hausting crop; but this is by no means the ge- 
nerally received opinion. [tis more easily af- 
tected by the weather than any other grain, and 
a dry season, a hotsun apon the blossoms, or 
an early frost, is sufficient to seal its ruin; but 
it the season is propitious, good crops are often 
grown on very poor land. 

It is generally sown about the first of July, 
and about half a bushel of seed to the acre 10 
required. The better the ground the less seed 
is wanted; the most successful cultivators con- 
sidering it an object to have a rather thin stand, 
large straw, and well branched out, in order to 
have a good yield. Rye issometimes sown 
with it, and a tolerable vield obtained when the 
season favors. Thus two crops are obtained 
with the same plowing. 

About 175 Ibe. of grain are required tor 100 
Ibs. of flour, and different milis will produce 
very different qualities with the same quantity 
of grain, The essentials of good buckwheat 
flour are whiteness, absence of all grit, and a 
clean, soft handling. 

The bread, or rather cakes, made of this 
grain, in some sections, fs considered essential 
toa cold weather meal. [Ín its season, it is 
used almost exclusively by the poorer classes, 
both on the score of economy and convenience, 
Medical men have pronounced them unhealthy, 
and no wonder they should du so, if their judg- 
ment is made upon the heavy, leaden things 
that so often come upon the table under the name 
of ‘buckwheat cakes,’ As in other things, there 
is sight in the baking. Our country women 
are far ahead of your city cooks in this mstter. 

Some analysis of this grain have shown it to 
be nutritious. It is sa id by Professor Jobnston 
to cuntain gluten, starch and sugar, nearly equal 
to some varieties of wheat. Buta hard-work- 
ing German once in our employ, said it would 
do very well ſor supper, to sleep on, but not for 
breakfast or dinner, to sustain him at his labor. 
The German’s analysis was a real practical one. 
Give me experience, yet. 

Most kinds of stock are fond of this grain 
when ground; and it is the best of “siop” tor 
cows, producing an extra flow and better milk. 

Probably three-fourths of the crop is consume 
ed where it is raised, and retailed in the country 
towns and villages. Except in some sections, 
the city markets are seidom resorted to. For 
New York it is putup in kegs or bags of 100, 
50, or 25 Ibs. each. It is generally sold in lots 
to wholesale flour dealers, from whom the gro- 
cers obtain and retail it. It is now bringing 
(Nov. Ist,) about $2 per 100 ibs. in bags or bar- 
rels, in the city ut New York, according to the 
newspapers. A. R. D, 

ackettstown, N. J. 
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New England Industry. 


We have been exceedingly interested in a pa- 
per, which we findin the National Intelligencer, 
of7th March. It isa synopsis ofthe “Statistics 
of the eondkion and products of certain branches 
of industry in Massachusetts for the year ending 
April 1, 1845.” And what think you is the ag- 
gregate of the products of the labor of the peo- 
ple of that State in the items enumerated? No 
less than 81 14, 478,443 - nearly twice as great as 
the value of the whole Cotton crop of the South! 
Look, for a moment, at theitems in the table 


that exceed a millior, of doliars. They are, 


Bleaching or coloring cotton goods $2,166,000 
Boets and Shoes ꝑ . 4,799.40 
Butter ** 9659566 69665 5 ee 116.709 
Calico.. LEIKE ESSEE Beene %% „„ „ „% „% „% 6 „% „%%% „% „6% % 66% „„ % ate 4.779.817 


Candles . 
Cars, carriages, cee... . 1.13.76 


% „% „ „% „„ „„ „„ „„ e 


Chairs and cabinet- ware 5 2 1.176.679 
Cotton goods of all kinds. 2 2,193.449 
Fishery, cod and mackerel...........sse0.00: 1.434.137 
do Whale e ee sects w 61 U,0r 15107 
Gi ain %% 6 9 0 ooe 2.228.229 
Hay.. / y a e aT 5,214,257 
Hollow - wate and castir ass oses oo 1.21 
Lea tber e 8 3, 836.657 
Machi nern :˙ꝑ . 22,2 2,64 
Paper 9 0 %% „ „„ 6 0 % % % W % % %% % %%% „ „% % „ „„ 6 „ „% „% „% „ „ 6 „„ 1,750,273 
Pola toes c rere er 1.209.030 
Rolled and slit tron, and nails. 2,708,300 
Stone squared for building purposes......... 1,065,599 
Straw bonnets and hats, palm leaf hats and 
brail)hſJhſ„ö»„ö„h„bC GC Vͤ“ 1.619.496 
Ves, N SEN Gee oe oe 1,172,146 
Wood, (fli e,) bark and chat cl. 1,088,656 
Woollen goods of all kiuds........... PR 8.577,4173 
Other enumerated goods and produce 5. A4, 111 
Non enumerated do deb . . 4,758, 581 


Then, in the grand list, arc other items, cach 
amounting to less than a million of dollars, viz: 
Anchors, chain cables, &c, beef, bricks, tallow 
and soap, carpeting, cheese, chemical prepara- 
tions, copper, cordage, cutlery, engines and boil- 
ers, firearms, truit, glass, glue, hats and caps, 
fron pig, iron railing, &c., jewelry and watches, 
white lead and paints, lumber and shingles, 
milk, musical instruments, oil, lard, saddles, har- 
ness and trunks, shovels, spades, forks and hocs, 
sewing silk, snuff, tobacco and segars, refined 
sugar, tacks and brads, tin-ware, upholstery, 
vegetables other than potatoes, wooden-ware, 
wool, worsted goods, amounting, togcther with 
the itoms over a million, to the sum of $114,478,- 
443. Andall this immense sum isthe result of 
thelabor, for one year, of 152,766 persons, em- 
ploying a eapital of $59, 145,767. 

We arc surprised that, in the tables we find 
no mention of ice. This is certainly a very im- 
portantitem in any good account of the produc- 
tive industry of Massachusetts. For we were 
informed last summer, in a conversation with a 
gentleman who bad the statement, as he said, 
from Mr. Weseter, that the ice exported by Mas- 
sachusetts, paid for all the colton consumed in the 
manufactorics of that Slate. 

Besides the grand list, we have a large number 
of tables, exhibiting very interesting statistics 


in detail, of various departinenis of industry 
such as the number of mills, manufactories and 
male and female operatives employed therein ; 
consumption and value of different articles used 
in manufacturing; statistics of the whale, meck- 
erel and cod fisheries ; statistics of sheep and 
wool; number and value of cattle, stock, &c.; 
statistics of grain produced; statistics of other 
agricultural and domestic products. In this last 
table, we find potatoes to amount to early five 
millions bushels; fruit, to nearly three millions 
do.; butter, to nearly eight millions pounds; 
cheese, over seven millions; milk, nearly three 
millions of gallons; broom corn and seed, to the 
value of 3886, 111; and shoc pegs, to the amount of 
13, 808 bushels, valued at 818,206. 

When the citizens of a State have such an ex- 
hibit to show to strangers, they have something 
to be proud of; and when those who are elected 
to make laws have such minute and accurate 
statistical inforination bofore them, they can go 
on in the discharge of their duties boldly and 
ſearlessly—and not groping in the dark as with 
us magnificent Southrons. 

Toa citizen of the Southern States it is exces- 
sively mortifying, when in New England, to te 
asked how many acres of land are in cultivation 
in cotton, rice, sugar, corn, &c., and to be com- 
pelled to answer—don’t know. What is the 
number of shecp, horses, cows, &c., in Georgia ? 
for example—don’t know. What is the amount 
of the cotton crop ?—about se many bales. And 
s9 of everything else. What, no statistics!! 
No; none except an account of the population. 
How in the world do your members of the Le- 
gislature get along in arranging taxes cquitably, 
and doing the many other things that can’t be 
done right, without such statistical information 
as we in New England are so careful to collect? 
Why, they have just to do as well as they can. 

There is no exaggeration in this. And, from 
present appearances, we fear such mortification 
will have to be endured fora long time yet by 
our Southern people. 


Southern Independence. 


— 


With a view of showing what people are do- 
ing in Mississippi to relieve themselves frorn the 
abject thraldom to which the South, too gene- 
rally, has been reduced by depending on Cotion 
for everything, we copy from the Albany Culti- 
vator an extract of Or. PuilLirs' letter to the 
Editor. Shall we hope ſor the extensive preva- 
lence of the like spirit? 

“Our people are improving,“ the Doctor says, 
“and will improve; and I tell vou more than 
this, that low prices of eotton, and high prices of 
our necessaries, will open out in this wry clime a 
production that will drive many from our mar- 
ket. Pork can be bought cheaper in Eastern 
Mississippi than in Cincinnati; hay or fodder 
can be bought cheaper than in New Vork, Cin- 
cinnati, or New Orleans. IJ have sold an excel. 
lent lot (10 steers) of beef cattle at 24 cents per 
pound, I know of a pretty large lot of two year 
old hogs, purchased at $2 50 to 83 each--they 
would weigh 150 to 200 lbs — say 160 Ibs. average. 
I will sell weathers at 5 cents, stalled for two or 
three months. I hope to seethe day that Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana will supply our own peo- 
ple with every necessary, and I glory in beingone 
of Mississippi's citizens who exerts himself in 
making her thus honorable and independent. I 
tell you, sir, it can be donc, and yet send off our 
500,000 bales, worth $10,000,000, or more, and, I 
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believe, to some extent, it will be done in my 
day and time.” 


Colman’s European Agriculture. 


We have received the fifth part of this very 
valuable work, and have rcad it with very great 
pleasure. We cannot but regret, on looking over 
the list of subscribers, that there are so few in 
the Southern States—not more than one in a 
hundred of the whole number, we think. There 
are to be ten numbers in all, making two vo- 
lumes of about £00 pages each; and we do not 
wee how any one, having five dollars tu spare, can 
moke a better use of the money than by the pur- 
chcse of Mr. Cotman’s work. 

The subjects discussed in this 5th No., are:— 


General Markets. 

General Remarks and Divisions of the sul ject 
of English Farming, 

The Soil. 

Theories of the Operation of the Soil. 

Soils of Great Britain. 

Classification of Soils. 

Physical Properties of the Soil. 

Peaty Soil— Loamy Soil. 

Humus, or Vegetable Mould. 

Peculiniiiſes of Soil. 

Application of Chemistry to Agriculture. 

Theory of Agriculture. 

Actual Improvements. 

Plowing. 

The Perfection of Plowing. 

Plowing Match at Saffron Walden. 

General Rules for Plowing. 

Improved Machinery. 

Moral Considerations, 

Harrowing—scsrifying or grubb ing. 

General Remarks on the use of Agricultural 
Machinery. 

Particular Examples of Improvement. 

Cornwall and the Lands’ Fnd. 

Table of Calculations on Plowing. 


Decp Plowing. 


In 1828, the celebrated Dr. Coorer, of South 
Carolina, in an article in the Sou hein Review, 
on the Principles ot Agriculture,” made the 
remark, that ‘‘accurate pulverization, and deep 
plowing, are, as yet, very uncommon in our 
Southern 9 generally, and in South Caro- 
lina In particular.” This was written, printed, 
and published a little more than eighteen ycars 
ago. And though since then, reasons have been 
immensely multiplied, from the wearing out of 
our soil, and the diminished value of sour chief 
crop—cotton-—why an improved system of Ag- 
riculture should be adopted, yet here we are, 
driving alongin the old beaten tiack ofourances- 
tors, and spurning, too generally, every proposed 
improvement, especialiy if it be suspected to 
come from books. 

But it is useless to complain. Time will work 
a cure, aſter a while, in spite of all the resistance 
of bigotry and folly. Stern necessity will com- 
pel other generations to profit by the lessons 
taught by science, even thc ugh they be recorded 
in books, as has actually happened in England 
in the course of the last hundred years. 

We wish we could transfer to our columns 
the whole of Dr. Coerernr’s article on the Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture.“ We are compelled, for 
want of room, to confine ourselves to an extract 
of so much of it as relates to pulverization and 
deep plowing : 

„Jethro Tull, who published in 1731 and 1733, 
and who died in 1740, may be considercd as the 
father, Ist, of the pratice of pulverizing the soil 
to a degree not in use before. It is true, he en- 
eidered this practice essential, not only as afford. 


ing a more easy passage to the tap-roots, and th- 
lateral fibres of roots, and encouraging the. 
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growth, but as a complete substitute for ma- 
nuring; inasmuch as he considered earth itself 
as a pabulum or tood of plants; wherein he was 
undoubtedly in error:—2dly, ot the Drill Hus- 
bandry:—3dly, of the Horse-Hoeing Husband- 
ry :—ithly, of the abolition of Fallows :—and 
Bthly, as the obvious result of his principles, 
Deep Plowing. 

“Tt is long before the precepts of good sense 
and sound philusephy are brought into common 
practice. We think it may be said, that accurate 
pulverization and deep plowing, are, as yet, very 
uncoinmon in our Southern States generally, 
and in South Carolina in particular; although 
the hotand dry summers ofa southern climate 
siem peculiarly and loudly to call for this prac- 


tice. Suppose a field plowed 4, 8 and 12 inches 
der 
P, 4A 
— 8 
— — 12 C 


when rains come, on whose moisture the plants 
will have to subsist during, perhaps, a two— 
months’ droucht, the four inch plowing will be 
thoroughly soaked with moisture for four inches 
down to A; and the water will percolate with 
diffienlty through the unstirred ground from A 
to B. but will run off in great part, to supply 
springs and hollows at a lower level, and be lost 
to the field. Butif the ground be plowed eight 
inches from the surface down io B, there will be 
a body of moist earth for the gradual supply of 
the roots, eight inches deep instead of four, and 
will, therefore, last twice as long as the moisture 
contained between the surface and A. So, if 
the ground be well plowed and stirred as low as 
C, the supply of moist earth will take a long pe- 
riod of evaporation from below, before it be ex- 
hausted. ‘The absolute quantity of moisture re- 
tained, will of course depend on the capacity of 
the soii for retaining moisture; but be this more 
or less, the above reasoning will hold good: the 
ground will be thoroughly soaked, so far an i no 
farther than it can permit the water to percolate; 
when the under soil is so hard as lo present an 
obstacle tu its passage, it will run off to some 
lower kh vel, or be converted into a reservoir of 
water, which the heat of the earth will gradually 
evaporate among the roo’s of the plants. To 
makea san ly soil more retentive of moisture, 
Gen. Beatson’s plan of manvring with half burnt 
clay, pulverized, to the amnunt of from 30 to 
50 loads per acre, would. undoubtedly, be attend 
ed with the hanpiest effects; and we are fully 
inclined to believe this would be an addition, as 
valuable, at least, as the same quanti'y of stable 
manure ; forit would be more permanent. Deep 
plowing, therefore, furnishes a reservoir of mois- 
ture for the roots to feed upon, when the sur- 
face earth is parched by long continued heat. 
All this is familiar toevery gardener, and we be- 
lieve this mode of explaining one of the gvod ef- 
fects of deep plowingin our climate will be intel- 
ligble and perhaps convincing; but it will take 
a long time to persuade a planter or farmer that 
the practice of a gardener will repay the cost. 


„% Another advantage of deep plowing and pul- 
verizationis, the facility it affords to the tap roots 
and side shoots that branch off from the main 
root, to extend themselves to find nourishment, 
and to contribute tothe growth of the plant. 
About the middle of October, we went into a 
cotton field of poor and sandy soil, and plucked 
up tvo plants by the root; digging down (nol a 
ditHcult operation) to the bottom of the main 
fap root. One of them was from a part of the 
field where the soil was loose and well pulveri- 
zed for about lour inches deep; the other plant 
was taken from apart of the field where the 
earth appeared to be more biked and hard; the 
larger root (the first mentioned) was seven inch- 
es longfrom the surface of the ground; the other 
was six inches long. The root from the part 
of the field most loose and pulverized was about 
double the size of the other, and its side shoots 
about six times the thickness of the other; it 
weighed also about three times as much. The 
whole field had not (from appearances) been stir- 
red by the plow more than about four or five 
inches deep; but the superior size of the larger 
root was manifestly owing to the facility afford- 
edt» the side shouts in their search for food. 
We think it not too much to say, that had the 
whole field been plowed twelve inches deep, the 
erop on the same space of ground wonld proba- 
bly have been doubled. All that we have read, 
and all that we have seen, convinces us, that the 


nearer agriculture approaches to Horticulture, 
the more perfect will it be, and the better will it 
remunerate the labor cxpended. 

“Gen. Beatson, from examining the Fast Indian 
and Chinese plows, sg light and simple in thelr 
structure, and the etlect produced by them, ar- 
rived at the opinion, that deep plowing could be 
eflected more ay more chcaply, and as per- 
fectly, by means of light plows or scarificalors 
drawn by one horse, and repeatedly working in 
the same furrow till the required depth was ob- 
tained, than by heavv plows drawn by four oxen 
or horses; and that the required pulverization of 
the scil would be more easily e pro- 
duced by this repetition, than by one deep plow- 
ing in the comin n way. Hence, he runs a 
light plow ora scarificator six or (iaht times 
along the same furrow. If the facts detailed in 
his book are fairly related, of which we see no 
reason to doubt, the practice recominended by 
him, is attended with the desired success, and a 
great improvement on smal] farms it will assur- 
edly prove. Heavy plows and a numerous team 
cannot be prudently purchased or easily main- 
tained but by farmers on an extensive scale, who 
can supply constant work to this expensive 
team; and, therefore, deep and effectual plow- 
ing cannot take place where farming is carried 
on ona small scale, or where the tenant or occu- 
pier ixstra.tened fur capital. The practice of 
gardeners in respect of deep stirring the earth 
and effectually loosening the subsoil, appears to 
be the createst practical improvement that could 
be iptroduced into agriculture. Every modern 
garden, commenced upon approved principles is 
dug all over at first, full two spits deip.” 


Original Commnnications. 


Plantation Management. 


Mr. C AMA: — Having taken hold of the han- 
dles of the plow, I dare not look back. I have 
endeavored, from the cominencement of the 
SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, to encourage that ex- 
cellent work, not only by procuring subscribers, 
but, in my feeble way, to give my Lrother farın- 
ers, from time to time, the plan wedo things on 
down here South. Well, we have entered upon 
the responsibilities of another year, and have al- 
ready put considerable seed in the ground. But, 
as year after year passes by,I find much to learn 
in my efforts to carry on my small farm. Find- 
ing 1 had to abandon iny farm or commence en- 
riching it, I determined on the latter course—as 
pulling up stabes and moving from one section 
of country to another is, I think, one of the 
worst kinds of employments that a farmer can 
possibly engage in. 

In an effort to enrich my ſarm, I had to pursue 
the course that every farmer must, Who makes 
the trial depend on the materials within his 
reach. I therefore commenced digging the blue 
marl, and set to hauling it into my lot, and, at 
the same time, cominenced hauling in the pine 
straw. But here, Mr. Editor, I was at once ata 
loss as to the best plan to pursue, having but lit- 
tle knowledge of Chemistry ;—not knowing, in- 
deed, whether the marl would not answer as well 
spread over the land at once, instead of the labor of 
hauling it in a lot, and letting it remain some four 
or five months, and then hauling it out. I knew 
but little of the properties of the pine straw. My 
impressions were ratner against the pine straw. 
Still, I thought, by mixing the marl and straw 
together, a compost might be made with the 
treading of cattle, that might prove valuable. So 
to work I went. I have found it quite a task to 
haul it into the field. Here, again, I was at a 
loss how to manage: whether to manure in the 
hill, or to spread broad-cast, or both, was the dif- 
ficulty. I finally determined on Dr. Cloud's 
plan, with the exception I was afraid to risk the 
hill system of planting Cotton, for fear ofa stand. 
I therefore first spread my manure broad east, and 
then turned it under with the turning plow. I 
then opencd a large shovel furrow, and filied that 
with the manure. 

Time will determine our success or failure; 
and in either case, should | be spared, you shall 
h ar from us. Youknow Mac uin's advice to his 
Son was, to v rite perseverance on his heart. If 
we fail, we must but change our system. But 
the farm has to be manured, and we have to find 
out the best System by Experiment. 

I said we had much to learn. I have been 
plowing ever since I was able to handle a 


plow, say forty years. I am for the first time, 
using the Sub-soil Plow and the Cultivator.— 
The self-sharpening Plow that I have, is roth- 
er on the plan of the old bar-shear, with a coul- 
ter in front, only that the mould-bonrd is fron, in- 
stead of wood; and the coulter oi the self-shar- 
pening Plow is so constructed, that the point 
of the plow runs into the coulter—the coulter 
being confined by a wedge. 

Will you be so good, Mr. Editor. as to inform us 
through the Cultivator, how you have succeeded 
with the grape, and your opinion of the best va- 
riety for the Soutn? With us, the culture of the 
grape has proved a failure. The roots rotin the 
ground after a few years. This, I presume, is 
owing toa want of proper knowledge of their 
culture. While visiting the garden of Mr. Par- 
son’s of Long Island, I found him burying the 
roots of the grape very deep. He showed mea 
bank in which, he informed me, he had buried 
some five or six dead horses, for the roots of the 
grape to penetrate. 

Although I found the finest grapes in the North, 
l think our Southern climate much better adapted 
to the raising that delicions fruit, than a more 
Northern latitude. Mr. Ellsworth informs us, 
that North Caroliva raises double the quantity of 
grapes of any State, at least, makes double the 
quantity of wine. 

Knowing you to bea practical mar, Vr. Fdi- 
tor, give us through your columns the best plan 
for a manure heap. A strong box to hold the 
Farmer's money. is not more important than a 
well managed manure heap. Manure is only a 
dirty kind of money. 

Hoping your efforts to do good, and {prove 
the Farming interests of the country will prove 
successful, Iam your Friend, 

ALEXANDER McDowna.p. 

Eufaula, Ala., 12th March, 1846, 


The Right Spirit. 

Mr. CAMAk :—I see an announcement by the 
Publishers, in the Curtivatror tor this month 
which betokens a bad state of affairs. I allude to 
the fact, that,‘ thus far, the patronage extended to 
it (the paper.) is entirely inadequate to its sup 
purt—not sufficient to pay the actual expenses o 
publication.” This must be mortifying to every 
man who desires to see an Improved mode of Age 
riculture. Cen it be possible that the people ot 
Georgia, will suffer the paper to dwindle, after it 
has battled so nobly to promote their interest? I 
think not. I cannot, nor will not believe, that 
they will prove so recreant to their own interest. 
Are thcre not among its friends in almost every 
County in the State, those who will exert them- 
selves to extend its circulation, until it shall be 
justly entitled to a place beside the best work in 
the Union, of the same character? There are 
many of your subscribers, who do not believe in, 
nor will not tolerate a retrogade movement of 
this sort, now that they are apprised of the fact. 
Tell them how many subscribers vou have—how 
many you want—how miunv it will take to make 
your paper as good as the best in the land—plates 
and all; and then see if they don’t send you 
“new snbscribers” by “scores and hundreds.” 
I believe that in advancing the interest of the 
SovTHernw Curtivator, Lam indirectly advan.» 
ing my own,and to show that I ‘practice what! 
preach,” you have my permission to place my 
name on your list of gratuitous agents. 

To support liberally our Agricultural papers, ig 
the first step to improvement in our art: for un- 
less men are previously prepared for it, by a pro- 
per course of reading, you cannot get them to 
unite in forming Associations for their mutual 
benefit. They do not se any advantage to be 
gained from Associations, because they are une 
acquainted with their practical tendency, rot 
having read or even heard of the great benefits 
that other sections of the country have derived 
from them. Good papers are all important to the 
Agricultural community, (all who read then 
think so,) if improrement be their object, and yet. 
if we were to judge ef their value by the numbe-. 
of fariners who read them, we shou'd be com. 
pelled to set them down as almost valueless. ft 
surely wou'd not be thus, if our peuple reflected 
upon the subject properly. 

I have pursued this subject far enough, and 
will drop it, hoping that some one ef more abil- 
ity, will take it up, and while it may rest, let us 
all do what we can to increase the circulation ef 
the Sorrurnx CrrrivArok. Ihave seen all the 
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white, that some of vour corres*ondentsa were 
anonymous, while others sign ‘d their real names 
We hear some g umb'ing among the latt r class 
occasionally— pray don’t let them fall out bv the 
way for so trivial a cause. T like very much to 
ace the proper name at the end of each article, but 
when a good reason exists for withholding it, let 
us have the article without the name. How I 
lire to see T. Affleck, M. W. Philips, Solon ito- 
binson, or somg other “good and iawiul? name 
attached toan article; yet, who enn say that 
these men have accoumpli-hed more than Com- 
meatator,” “Agricola,” “A. of the North,” and 
many others like them. Tell them, Mr. Editor, 
to give usa good christian name, if they can, 
and if they can't do that, let them do the best 
they can without the name. 
Respectiully, your Friend, 
Jor. Hurt. 
Crawford, Russell Co.. Ala., Mar. 18th, 46. 


Clearing Land. 


Mr. Camax—As there are some of your read- 
ers who may yet have land to elear, I propose 
making a few remarks, the results of my expe- 
rience and reflections, on the manner and time 
of clearing land, in which the labor spent will be 
most productive; the soil most easily brought 
into cultivation, and the timber kept most valu- 
able. I will briefly state, first, the process which 
I would recommend, then state my reasons, &c. 
I do not hesitate to think that I would have been 
benefitted some hundreds ef dollars by the course 
I now recommend, if I had Known and pursued 
it for the last six years. As the season is not 
yet too far advanced, I hope it will benefit some 
of your readers. 

The course I recommend ia, first burn off the 
leaves, underbrush, &c., in the usual way of 
burning woods, in the spring. If itis done ear- 
ly, the burning will be more uniform and easily 
effected, asthe leaves have not been blown by 
the wind into seperate heaps; if itis done after 
the sap begins to run the small growth is more 
eff ctually killed, and I prefer it. 

After burning. at any leisure time, it should be 
cleaned by cutting down (not grubbing) all the 
small growth and putting it into heaps, together 
with all the dead logs, &c., and if convenient it 
may be plowed with a coulter or dull seooter. 

The next s‘ep is one on which I lay particular 
stre-s; which is to wait until the monthof Au- 
gusi, an’, if you have any faith in the moun, to 
wait until a few days before the full, but I think 
any tine in Angust, then go over the whole 

round and deaden all the trees, which can be 

one more easily than atany other time, most 
trees requiring only to have the bark cut through. 
After this split rails, fence, burn logs, clean, plow, 
plant as usual. 

The main advantages of this system are the 
following: first, much labor is saved by burning 
the leaves and undergrowth out of the way ; se- 
cond, the lndor of grubbing ia sared, while the 
roots of the grubs are more certainly killed; 
third, the horse in plowing is not so treuen 
stumped, as the snag of the sprout, or bull-head, 
as it is pithily called, turns the plow aside; 
which turning alsu gives a twist to the root and 
causes it sooner to die. 

There is a time in May. which I call the nick 
of time, for burning, (in dry season;) itis when, 
in most treea, the leaves of spring ar: fully grown 
and before a second growth has commenced. 

The second great stepin the process flows from 
a Gand Secret. siz: Rails and Timber, for all 
po cul in Auzustare more durable than the 
ike timber cut at anv other time And this, I 
am bold toassert, and can substantiate by aigu- 
ment—Unile Sam. his live oak cutters and an- 
cient usage, tothe contrary notwithstanding, 

It is also thought that the roots wil rot out of 
the way sooner. Thisis yet with me a matter 
of investigation. But about the rails [ am as 
confident as the boy who exclaimed, “Chesnut 
raileis the idee for a fence; thev last forever; 
dad’s tied thoin often; knows.“ And, en pas- 
tant of nother thine I am as confident, and for 
the bov's reason; and that is that fence corners 
and pasture lands sprouted in Angust will remain 
clean longer than if grubbed at most other times 
of the year. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that some of your corres- 
pondents will think on the matter, and correct 
ay error which they may see in iny plan. 

have frequently mentioned iny thoughts in 


this matter, and the only strong obiection which 
have heard. and it was pretty much of a dam- 
perat first but has occurred so recently, that I 
have not had time to collect facts in the case; 
it was this, You are rizht, but it will kill your 
land too.” 

Now, sir, ene motive in making this communi— 
cation is to draw out well ascertained facts, bear- 
ing upon this matter, from the stores of experi- 
ence laid up by many of yourrea‘ers. Are there 
any facts which they wi? give in regard to the 
injury resulting from ki ling timber in summer? 
I once bought a little experience in regard to 
plowing wet land; which I would do, because I 
could not geta reason, as well as an assertion, 
for it, and I have ever since been cautious how 
I rejected a statement made by one of Old Usages 
chi dien. 

I think the objection here. however, invalid; 
and that it arises only from ubserving the effect 
on the wild growth, and not by noticing the pro- 
duct after cultivation. 

Agriculturists should observe carefully and not 
draw their deductions too soon. Yours, 

A. S. or OAK WOOD FARM. 

Lebanon P. O., Cobb co, March 11, 1846. 


Subsolil Plows, Cern and Cob Mills, Straw 
Cutters, Large Kettles, Boiling Corn 
for Hogs, &c., &Ce 


Mr. Camax:—I herewith send you a rough 
draught ofa subsoil plow, (ſor your own inspec- 
tion, as l presume you have no means ot trans- 
ferring it to the Cuttivator,) which J have had 
in use for the last two years. ht is a combina- 
tion of two plows, or rather, of a plow, the 
twisted snovel—and the broad-dart-shaped-point 
Coulter, which latter, I had first made, (and the 
first fever saw in that shape) to run in a com- 
mon Coulter stock afier another plow. But, on 
reflection, l came to the conclusion that I could 
combine the two, and so save the labor of one 
hand by doubling my team, and, Jam happy 
to sav to you, that I have succeeded in making 
a subsoil plow, with which I am much pleased. 
It is, however, most probably not to be compar- 
ed with the late inventions ot Messrs. Prouty 
& Mears, Ruggles, Nourse & Co., and others, 
that are so highly spoken otin our Agricultural 
papers; neither f which have l had the pleasure 
of using or even seeing. But, it is an imple- 
ment that will, when properly constracted, and 
drawn by a good team, | think, give satisfaction 
toall of my biother Farmers who have not seen 
or nsed a better. 

You will perceive by the figure, though bad- 
ly drawn, that the small turning plow runs a- 
head, It may be set to run a furrow as deep as 
may be pioper to turn a thin soil, The Couter 
follows in its wake, and may be set torun as 
deep as desired, or as the team mav be able to 
pull it. ft breaks, like a mole, without bring- 
ing the subsoil to the surface. The bar of the 
Coulter should be two and a halt inches wide, 
by three-fourths thick. The point, which is 
made in the shape of an isosceles triangle, should 
be about R inches on the two longer and equal 
sides, and 6 inches on the shorter ide, or across 
the heel. It should be laid with steel and set at 
something over a right angle withthe front edge 
ofthe bar. It is not necessary, I presume, to 
describe the “jack” or “ twisted shovel,” as 
most farmers have seen one or the other of them. 
Either will do to run before the Coulter. Or, 
to those that are opposed to turning their land, 
l would say, put on a common shovel or bull 
tongue, in place of the turning plow, and “ go 
ahead.” 

I have been anxious to procure one of Prouty 
& Mears’, or Ruggles, Nourse & Co.’s subsoil 
plows, but have nut yetsucceeded. It is said ol 
the former: ‘These are lignt in their structure, 
simple in construction, easy in draft and man- 
agement, adapted to a common team on com- 
mon farms, viz: for two to four horses, or oxen, 
and efficient in operation. The weight does not 
exceedthatof a common plow.” + > +œ 
“The fact that No. 2, working at the depth of 
12 inches, aftera light span of horses, driven 
and held by a boy, for a whole day, with ease to 
himself and team, aud the work perlormed in 
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such a manner as to call forthithe unqnalined 
approbation of numerous intehizent farmers, is 
conclusive, as to ease ol draft, &.“ This plow, 
as well as those of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, are highly spoken of by most persuns 
that have used them. Col. B. F. P., of Green- 
ville, S. C., in a leuer to me, on Agricultural 
subjects, says: I have the honor of introdu- 
cing the first subsoil plow into Greenville Dis- 
trict. It costs oniy ten dollars, and is easily 
drawn by two horses. By running a common 
plow in front, you may plow with it ten or fif- 
teen inches deep. By subsoiling our hill sides, 
we prevent their washing. The water sinks 
down through the subsoil instead of sweeping 
over, and carrying off ihe surface. Every Far- 
mer should have this plow, if he wishes to pre- 
serve and pulverize his soil.” 

I believe the development of facts growing 
out of the application of the principles uf Chem- 
istry to Agriculture, with the use ol the subsoil 
plow, cn our lands that have been well protect- 
ed by hill-side or grade ditches, will torm a new 
era inthe science of Agriculture. With Aill- 
side diulches and subsoil plowing to protect our 
land Irom washing, and chemical analysis, to 
point out the character of our soils and the ne- 
cessary manures to render them productive, 
we farmers had better stay at home, and let 
speculators, and others that chouse, go to Texas. 

l was much pleased with the excellent address 
of Mr. Sarsnett, published in the Cuntivator, 
and fully concur with him in the conclusion he 
has come to onthe sabject of hill-side ditebing. 
And 1 will voach for the fact, that it his advice 
is well followed in Georgia, or elsewhere, there 
will be less running away” of land than there 
has been heretolore. 

On the subject of asking Legislative aid to 
Agriculture, I would say to Mr. S., You had 
as well ‘‘sing psalms to a dead horse.” Well, 
itis our own fault. When our Legislature is 
composed of the proper materials, we may ex- 
pect aid, and not betore. Think you if our 
worthy Governors had recom mended an increase 
of sa/aries or fecs, instead of fostering the Aeri- 
cultural interests, they would not have been 
better sustained? But you will perhars say, 1 
am meddling with politics, so to my subject. 

In addition to subsoil plows, there are other 
implements ot husbandry we stand much in need 
of. A northern farmer would keep an extra 
animal on what we would waste in feeding halt 
a dozen! We need Corn and Cob Crushers, 
Straw Cutters, and also large Kettles to boil 
food for our Cows and Hogs. Of ine latter 
Messrs. Cooper & Stroup cf Cass county, Ga., 
can turnish any number, I presume, that mav be 
called for I have one on my tarın, near the Fur- 
nace, which helds about 60 gallons. In this 
ketile, putup in a rough furnace, corn for 120 
hogs, ſatte the past season, was boiled daily, 
and, I might add, aight/u, tor it was kept in use 
all the time. Occasionally a kettle of To nips 
or Arlichuvkes were given, and now and then, a 
handiul of sav, or a shovel or two of ash<s, were 
thrown into the kettle when boiling. 

Not only the Corn was eaten without any 
waste, but the Cobs were masticated, the juices 
sucked ont, and I believe a part swallowed. I 
never had hogs to thrive faster, or, as I believe, 
fatten on less tood. 

But this was too much trouble, some would 
say. Well, it was some trouble, to be sure; for 
it required the constant attention of one of my 
dest hands. But the corn saved by this trouble, 
for which Lexpect a fair price ere long, will 
more than cumpensate for it, besides paying 
Messrs. Cooper & Stroup for the ketile, which 
is now in daily use in boiling turni;s ana ar- 
tichokes, with a portion of corn meal, (here yeu 
see the necessity of a cob mill,) to mix with my 
cut food tor my cows and calves., 

You would not, I think, censure a man, Mr. 
Editor, for thus econcimising, especially if he 
had scarcely corn enough to make ends meet. 
Nor do I fear censure, even when J intorm you, 
I havenot only aplenty for my own use but 
some to ‘lake to the depot,“ to supply the wants 
of our low-country friends, Poor Richard in- 
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ſorins us that “a penny saved is a penny made.” 
There is no propriety in wasting, even il we 
bave more than enough, especially when so 
many are in want. 

With a corn and cob mill, much might be 
saved by grinding into fine meal, all the corn 
with the cobs, fed to our mock. Isay finz neal, 
because | do not approve ot feeding such “ cob 
meal” as is ground in bark mills to either cows 
or hogs. Maochot it, [know, will be rejected 
by hogs, and it is said by some to be injurious 
to cows. By breaking down the cob so that it 
will feed out of the shoe of a corn mill, and then 
grinding it with the corn as other meal, it is an 
excellent article of food. Llaving no cob erush- 
er near me at this time, I have my nubbins bro- 
ken up on wet davs, in a large trough, as you 
would beat apples for cider; thenthe miller that 
does my other grinding, converts the whole in- 
to fire meal. By mixing a portion of this meal 
foreach horse, withcut oats, hay and rye, or 
wheat straw, I believe I save near, if not quite, 
halt of the corn that would he required to keep 
a horse in the same condition, when fed in our 
usual wasteful manner on corn and fodder; de- 
sides, I am enabled thereby to sell all my fodder 
to my neighbors that are atraid of trouble. 

Judging irom what others say ot them (for I 
have not had the pleasure of profit of owning 
one myself, though I trust this will not be the 
case long) there are some excellent corn and 
cob mills now offered for sale in most of the 
cities of the North, and they are probably kept 
by Messrs. Hazard & Co., of Savannah. Why 
do not the Augusta Merchants keep them? If 
they do, they do not advertise inthe proper pa- 
per, the Ccutivator. The much lamented J. 
M. Garnett in one ot his last excellent articles 
over the signature of ‘*Commentatoso,” in the 
Albany Cultivator, says: ‘The account giv- 
en by C. N. Bementof Hussey’s and Baldwin’s 
corn and cub crushers, is such as ought to in- 
duce every one, who fee-ts corn to-stock, to buy 
and use one; since there can be no longer even 
a shadow of doubtas to the great economy of 
the practice. Yet, strange to say, there is not 
probably one farmer in a thousand, even among 
those who are thoroughly convinced of their 
great utility, who has ever bought either of them. 
Qur extreme tardiness to adopt even what we 
firmly believe will materially benefit us, is 
among the most unaccountable things in our 
nature; and the man who could cure us of it, 
woud be one of the greatest benefactors to our 
whole class that ever lived.” I ao hope that 
many, very many, of the Agriculturists of the 
South will, through the influence of Agricultu- 
ral papers, be shortly cured of such obstinacy, 
and that the cob mill may be found on every 
farm or plantation where there is a threshing 
machine or cotton gin. 

We also need betier straw-cutters than the old 
Dutch cutting knife and box, of which there are 
almost an endless variety now offering for sale, 
(I cannot say or believe, however, that all of 
them are better) many of which are, no doubt, 
superior. Of such as l have seen in use, I had 
concluded that for cutting straw or hay Greer’s 
was the best, especially when the power neces- 
sary to drive it was taken into consideration. 
Col. P. from whose letter l have taken the liber- 
ty to quote above, says of Elovey's straw cut- 
ter: It is an improvement on Greer’s, and 
costs only $15. It ents, with wonderful ease 
and rapidity, corn stalks, shucks, hay, fodder, 
straw, &. In one day you might cut enough 
with it io feed on for weeks or months. One 
reason whv we have all been so averse to feed- 
ing our stock with cot food, is the trouble of cut- 
ting it: tbisdifticulty is removed by Horry’s straw 
cutter.” I see that others speak in equally high 

‘terms of it. 

But, Mr. Elitor, I shall, I fear, trespass too 
far on vour columns. I do not pretend to write 
often or tot, but I hope I shall be understood 
by plain men. The greatest difficulty with me 
is, when | have once commenced, to know when 
to stop. When I get on the (to me) interesting 


subject of Agricul/ure, I put myself in mind ot- 


what a friend once said to me respecting these 


t Hoeoceasi on” sort ct eateis. 


He said, “H 
ever you invite a fellow to eat, and he says he 
has no occasion, let hiin alone, don't insist on 
him, for so sure as you get him down, he will 
stocepthe platter.” And so it is with myself, as 
in the present instance, I have swallowed every- 
thing of this Avtch-potch that was set before me, 
and yet I am scarcely satisfied; but for “ man- 
ner’s sake” l will desis, Our worthy Post-mas- 
ter and myself have succeeded in increasing 
your subscription list some five or six the pre- 
sent year, and I hope it will continue to increase, 
/ Gro. SEABURN. / 
Pendleton, S. C., February, 1846. 


Hopkins’ Allen Plow. 


Mr. CAMAK:— As this is the season tor plow- 
ing, Iwill, with your sanction, suggest to the 
favorable consideration of your patrons, the ex- 
cellency of ‘Hopkins’ Allen Pattern Plow.” 

This implement was perfected a few years 
since, afier much effort and application, by Mr. 
Tuos. Horkins, of Augusta, and is only to be 
had at bis Foundry in its perfect form. This 
plow is anentire casting, with point and heel at- 
tached by a single screw and tapeach. This 
advantage renders it the most convenient, at the 
same time the most economical implement now 
in use. Its width is only 71 inches, but cuts 
and turns far more land than the old wrought 
‘Allen Plow” with nearly double its width. 
lt is a correct scientific implement, and comes 
nearer perfection than any article l have ever 
seen, and is constructed literally upon the prin- 
ciple of a perfect wedge, which is the trne sci- 
ence of plow making. As an evidence of this 
fact, it wears equally at all points. [am now 
working with some that have been in use three 
years and are nearly as thin as pasteboard. 

‘Hopkins’ Patera?” combines the three 
points of a perfect piow, which are never reali- 


zed in the old fashion and detestable wrought 


low. 

First, It enters and passes through the soil 
with the least possible resistance. 

Secondly, It turns the furrow slice and breaks 
it thoroughly. 

Thirdly, The most beneficial line of draft to 
the horse is easily obtained. 

There are other advantages too in this imple- 
ment which are most important to the planter. 
When once stocked it never requires to be sent 
te a smith, as any cobbler can make wrought 
points from the pattern ot a piece of pasteboard. 
As a general rule, the old fashion wrought 
plow, when once beat upon by the common 
smiths of the country, can never again be fitted 
to the same stock. i 

Mr. Hopkins certainly deserves the reward of 
the planting interest of Georgia furhaving con- 
structed a plow of so great utility, and answer- 
ing so eminently all sec'ions and all varieties 
of soil. I would suggest to Mr. H. the propri- 
ety of casting his plows of better materials and 
giving them a smoother surface. 

We shall never arrive at anything like a cor- 
rect system of agriculture until we adopt a new 
and more scientific inethod, and with it alsothe 
improved implements ol the age, which are pro- 
gressing with the same ratio as all othe? tools 
that wear the impress of genius. The planter 
that sets himself down atthe present day with- 
out the agricultural jights before him, is unfit 
to be classed in the scale of a rational being; 
for his duty requires of him far greater effort 
ef mindand muscle than any other member of 
society. Should he be a parent, then he is 
more culpable - ſor so certain as mind is pro- 
gressive, the blush oi agricullural ignorance 
will crimson the cheek ot his son. 

The planters of Georgia must, ere long, adopt 
a new and more thorough system of agriculture, 
The present fatal system of -surface-plowing 
must be abandoned cr ruin is inevitable. We 
must break deep, mix top and bottom together, 
plant deep, cover ligntly and cultivate shallow. 
The past fatal season has thoroughly demon- 
strated the practicability of this plan. Our sys- 
tem of agricullure can oniy be compared to our 


system of education, radically wrong ani too 
shallow. Ihave neverseen a planter open hilly 
and clay lands adopt any other for breaking 
thana turning plow, but } hove lamerted his 
folly, If the planters ot old Burke, Jetlerson, 
&c., break their sandy and licht soils with the 
deepest turning implements, and find that every 
subsequent operation only adds durability and 
life to their old fields, cultivated from 50to 60 
years, why need those upon a clay substratum 
pervert the guarantee of nature herself: for ia 
the absence of ii upon light lands she has given 
them a subsoil to build upon. It notirrelevant, 
Mr. Camak, I weuld here suggest, that to 
achieve a proper and more correct plan of 
breaking lands, we must have another race of 
blacksmiths as well as improved implemenis, for 
the wark of their hands have aided in desolating 
one of the fairest portions of creation. 

By a ruinous and unenlightened system of 
surface-plowing, the soil from one of the love- 
liest portions of God's handiwork has been 
swept Írom its base until nothing now presents 
itself but one vast arca, stripped of its beaut 
and grandeur. Better thatthe Indian had never 
been dispossessed, for he cherished the land (or 
its crystal springs, its verdant hills and majes- 
tic forests. But the race that has followed him 
has demolished all and left desolation upon its 
face. 

Such, too, Mr. Camak, has been the fate of old 
Clark—nothing is left you to treasure save the 
history of her red old hills. True, alas! the 
plow has passed over this once beautiful and 
lovely part of creation—and left nothing in its 
furrow but the lament of Posterity ! 

Very respecttully, 

Reclusa, Ga., Feb. 16, 1816. 


JETHRO. 


Agricultural Kleetings. 


Warren County Agricultural Society. 


Mr. Ebirog: — Below I hand you the list of 
premiums offered tor our proposed fair for 1816. 


For the best acre of up- and ander,...........82 
land Con... . 65 2d bet. . Ist honor 
2d bes.. 3 0 be J. ces 2d honor 
3d bes 2 Bent bull... a 83 
Best acre lowland corn.. Bed best... . ot honor 
2d bei.... es S| id bes... 2d honor 
3d best.. .. 2 Beat milch cow.........$3 
Best acre upland Cotton 5 2d be- ..... . . let honor 
2d best. 4 Sd bes seed honor 
3d bes...... 2 2, Best cali lyr and under. 82 
Best lowland Cotton. .. 52d best... . . Io honor 
2d best.. 3 3d best 2d honor 
Bd bee 2 Fot best piece f jeans, 
For best acre of upland not les han 5 yards, . 62 
Mhe ae... oof d best.. Ia honor 
2d bes. 4.3d be. 20 honor 
3d be...... . 2 for the best piece cotton 
Best half acre potatoes.. 5 cloth, 5 yerd . 82 
2d Beil! 33 3 2d best... eee tht honor 
3d bei. 23d best. 2d honar 
For 4th and Sih best acres For best picce vesting. . 82 
of each above.. . honots 2d best. .. Is' honor 
Best Stallion 5 3d best... . 2d honor 
2d bes.... . . . Idt honor] For the best piece of ne- 
3d bect .... 20 honor| gro cloth, J yards... 67 
Best brood mare. 83 best eist honot 
2d bes.. 81 honar 30 best.. . 2d honor 
3d bes!..........2d honor Fot the best bed quilt. . 82 
Best colt 3 yrs and undei9 (2d bes...... . It honor 
2 be 1... Ist honor 3d bett. . . d honor 
Jd est.. 2d honor] For best couuterpane. . 82 
Best Mule colt 2 yrs and 2d best.... .... . lat honor 
unde 82 d best 2d honor 
d ben.. „lest honor For the dest woollen bed. 
3d best. 220d honor spread LE E ES E E EEEE EEEE] 
For best Gelding .. 82d best.... . ISGt honor 
2d best,........Ist honor! id best..........2d honor 
Ad best... 2d hono |For bestiot of butter... 1 
Best Georgia raised Mulesn ed bes...... . . oo ISt honor 
2d best.. Ist 1 bei.. . d honor 
3d best.. 2d honor For the greatest number 
For best boar... zg. 82 matured joints sugar 
2d bes. l Cane 
3d best... II. honor 2d do... . At honor 
4th best..........2d honor dd do.. . 2d honor 
For best so Ww... 82 For the largest number 
2d hei... 1 of pounds Spanish To. 
3d bes.... . . Ist honori bauccoin leat . 92 
4th best.. . . 2d honor 2d da... . Iii honor 
For the best hog l year (Jd do.. 2d honor 
and under. 8 For the largest number 
Jd hesi .... . Ist honur! pounds Iudigo . 62 
3d best. 2d hopor 2d do .... . ISI hon e 
For the best pig half year 3d do... . 2d honor 


Resolved, That the Society set apart $20 to 
be equally divided for premiums upon articles 


w 
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offered by the ladies, and agricultural produc- 
tions. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the meet- 
ing be published in the Tri-Weekly Chronicle 
& Sentinel andthe Southern Cultivator, and 
that all other journals in Augusta and Milledge- 
ville friendly to the eause of agriculiure, be re- 
quesied to copy the above. 

Joun Harris, President. 

Joun H. Roserrs, Jr., Secretary. 


Jefferson County Agricultural Socicty. 


The Jeferson County Agricultural Society 
offer the fullowing list of premiums for 1846: 


For the best half acre of stocking plows.......85 
Corn for each hand |Best eriginal method of 
worked cececssoceees l0] making manure.....810 

2d Des ꝗ 5 For the best maried acre 

3d and dth best..... honors! of land producing the 

Best acre of Corton...-$5} bestresults.. es.. 820 

2d hett enii 3 2d best...... e 10 


3d and 4th best....hondrs/3d and 4th best.... honors 
Best acre of wheat......85) Best 10 yds. of homespun 
2d bes.. 4 for gentlemen's wear.85 
3d and dth best.... honors ed best dale 
Best hait acre potatoes. . 82 3d and 4ih best... honors 
2d esl. I Best 10 yards domestic 
Best colt under 2 yrs old.€5| carpeting seccsseseee 8h 
2d best. 2d DES aie e eos erias 3 
Best calfnnder 2 yrs old. ġid and 4th best.. ... honors 
2d best... For the best patch-work 
For the best lamb, this bed · guilililvxw . 85 
vear's falsin g... 80% d besũ . © 
2d de...... . . 3 dd and dth best....honors 
3d and dth best... . honors Best countetpane . 85 
For the best hog, accord: 2d best... 3 
ING tO age $3 3d and 4th best... . . honots 
2d bes il... . 2 For the best 10 yds negro 
3d and ith bei honors! chi... S5 
For the vest improve- |2d best 
ment in making and Jad and ith best.... honors 


The Society has set apart $15 to be awarded 
for such other articles as may be presented by 
ladies not enumerated in this list. 

A. R. Wriacut, Secretary. 
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Liberty County Agricultural Soclety. 


Mu. Camak:—1 ain instructed by the Liberty 
County Agricultural Society to send you lor 
publication the proceedings of a meeting held at 
Riceboro on the first of January, (our Annual 
Fair day,) together with a report and address 
delivered on the occasion. 

On the Ist of January, 1846, the Society was 
called to order by the President, Mr. Nathaniel 
Varnadoe, sen’r. The proceedings of the last 
Meeting were read and approved. 

The Committee on Corn, throuzh their Chair- 
man, Dr. J. M. B. Harten, reported that the 
largest quantity to the acre, amounting to 46} 
bushels, wasraised by Mr. M. L. Jones. 

Mr. Jones, in accordance with a rule of the 
Society, then read an account of his process of 
cultivation, the quantity of manure applied, the 
time when, and kind, to which he annexed some 
highly useful remarks on the culture of Corn 
in general. 

It was moved that Messrs. M. L. Jones, W. 
S. Baker and T. S. Mallard, constitute a Com— 
mittee to examine and report on Stock. 

Dr. J. P. Stevens, by appointment, delivered 
a very chaste and appropriate address replete 
with valuable information. 

On mation, the Society took a recess of three- 
quarters of an hour. 

The meeting being again called to order, Mr. 
Jones, Chairman ot the Committee on Stock, re- 
ported that they had attended to the duty assign- 
ed tothem, and unanimously decided that Mr. 
N. VarnaJoe, sen’r, was entitled to the premium 
for exhibiting the best specimens of stock. — 
He then in behalf of the Society presented to 
Mr. V. a silver cup, value $10. 

Alter which, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Corn presented a like award to Mr. M. 
L. Joaes. 

The presentation of these were accompanied 
in each case with suitable congratulatory re- 
marks, which were responded to by the recipi- 
ents in an appropriate and happy manner. 

On motion, Resolves, That the Chair ap- 
peint a Commitee of three whose duty it shall 
be to take into consideration the subject of the 
awarding of honors and premiums at the next 


Fair of this Society and report at our next meet- 
ing. 


compare favorably with any he explored, were. 
its resources fully developed. and properly deve- 


Messrs. J. B. Mallard, W. Q. Baker and M. | loped and properly husbanded. 


L. Jones, were appointed that Committee. 

Resolved, That a report of the proceedings 
of this day be prepared tor publication in the 
SouTHERN CULTIVATOR, and that a copy ot the 
address delivered by Dr. Stevens, and of the re- 
port by Mr. Jones, be requested fur publication 
in the same paner. 

Mr. J. B. Mallard was appointed to deliver 
an address at our next meeting. 

The Society then adjourned, 

W.S. Baker, Recording Secretary. 


I feel it due to Mr. Jones as well as to our 
Association, to say, that we date existence as a 
Society from the 5th of March last, but that no 
action was taken with regard to premiums until 
the i9th ot April, at which time, our corn was 
planted, and forthe most part 18 inches high, 
consequently no acre was planted expressly for 
the prize. 

At the Fair, our President occupied an en- 
viable position. Heexhibited a number of fine 
horses, three geldings, all valuable; a filly of 4 
years, a handsome and superior animal; a well 
grown and promising colt of 20 months, a large 
ox, two cows, giving, the one 10 quarts, the 
other 12 quarts, mornings and evenings, and two 
year old pigs averaging 200 Ibs: 

Mr. W. Q. Baker alsoexhibited a hog of 20 
months, and weighing 300 Ibs. 

By this dav’s exhibition, we are shown that 
we have ample resources within ourselves and 
need no longer depend upon the West for our 
horses and bacon, or on the North for fine mileh 
cows and Fulton market beef. 

Very respecttuily, W. S. BAx ER. 

P. S. The author of the Report declines its 
publication. 


Barbour County Agricultural Society. 

According to appointment the“ Barbour 
County Agricul tiral Society,” met in Glennville, 
on Friday, the 27th February. The President, 
Dr. John M. Raitord, in the Chair, informed the 
Society thatthe meeting had been postponed to 
that date, in order thata general attendance might 
be secured, and that a plan of arrangements for 
the successful operation of the Society for the 
present year might be thus eariy adopted. 

The proceedings of the last meeting of the 
Society, held in Eufaula, in November last, were 
then read—after which, Joha A. Calhoun, Esq., 
in some appropriite remarks, informed the meet- 
ing of the interest i xhi!ited by the members pge- 
nerally, and the public. in the proceedings of that 
meeting, affording prospects of the more exten- 
sive success of the Society. He entertained the 
meeting with interesting views in favor of the 
Agricultural cause. ‘The at cntion it deserves — 
the objects and interests of the Socicty—and 
urged upon the consideration of the citizens of 
the neighborhood of Glennville, the adenatages 
of their position, inan agricultural point of view, 
and the i rporiance of giving a unanimous coe 
operation in the promotion of the Socicty. He 
otlered in conclusion the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Hesolred, l'hat a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the President to report to the next 
meeting of this Society as to the best means of 
governing ourselves and of promoting their hap- 
piness, and consequently their usefulness to 
their owners, 

John A. Calhoun, Esq., Dr. F. E. DuBose, and 
Dr. V. Bobo, were appointed the Committee 
under that resolution. 

Dr. DuBose moved that the ex-President, 
Coi. McDonald, favor the meeting with a report 
of his observations, and the information other- 
wise derived on the subject of Agriculture, dur- 
ing his tour thronghthe West and North duting 
last summer. To which Col. McDonald re- 
sponded in an interesting description of the va- 
riety of climateand soils, the different modes of 
culture in each, and the success; the improve- 
ments and inventions in agricultural imple- 
ments, the various systems of agricuitural ma- 
nagement, economy, & c. &e., concluding with 
the opinion, that the country occupied by the 
“ Barbour County Agricultural Society,” would 


On motion of Col. McDonald, it was 

Resolved, That meetings of ihe Barbour Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society be held monthly at the 
plantations of such members as may invite the 
Society to their farms, and furnish a dinner to 
those that examine their farms. 

Urging his resolution upon the ground that 
more interest would be thereby excited in the 
promotion of the Society, and the proof of its 
benefits carried to every man’s door. 

It was further resolved, on motion of M. M. 
Glenn, “that the President of the Society, andthe 
ex-President, Col. McDonald, to communicate 
the Society and the public, at their convenience, 
the result of theirexperience, and such informa- 
tion as they may have othe: wise obtained, in re- 
lation to the moast effectual means of preventing 
the effects of drought on provision crops in this 
climaté. 

On motion of John A. Calhoun, Esq., it was 
appointed by the President, that the next meet- 
ing of the Secicty be heldin Eufaula, on the lst 
Saturday (the 4th day) of April next. 

After which the Society adjourned. 

M. M. Grenn, Secretary. 


Industry and Economy. 


— 


Ft om the Albany Cultivator. 

L. Tucker, Esq.— Several years ago, on a 
cold raw day in November, public business 
called me to the house and farm of Mr. Dudley 
Chase, then and still residing in the town ot 
Winchester, in this state. I was so highly 
pleased with the amonnt of labor performed in 
acors and out, with the help employed, that I 
then made memorandums of the same in writ- 
ing, and think it wor-hy ofa place in your very 
worthy agricultural journal. I have no doubt 
of the truth of what I state, although it may 
seem extraordinary. ‘The work was none of it 
slighted, but was all, in doors and out, done in 
an excellent manner, and in due season. 

They then lived in an old incon¥enient honse 
in the middle of their farm, and had no public 
road to the house, but have now a good conve- 
nient house, and a god, road passing by it. 
Mr. C. was, as might he expected, a subscriber 
tothe New England Farmer, published at Bos- 
ton, perhaps the cnly agricultural pericdical 
then published here-abouts, He had that year 
kept and milked 16 cuws, and mare 6 500 Ibs, 
cheese, 450 Ibs. butter, and fatted 2,700 lbs pork, 
to aid in doing which, he bought a load of bran 
and 70 bushels of corn. 

Mrs. Chase and a hired girl did the work in 
the house. ‘They had three children, the oldest 
then four years old, and the youngest born the 
preceding August. 

Mr. C., with the help cf a boy 16 years old, 
had done all the work on the farm, raised 3 acres 
cf corn and potatoes, made 16 rods of stone 
wall, got out his manure, made and got in his 
hay, collected materials for a large and con- 
venient farm-house, and his year's wocd: made 
575 lbs. of maple sugar, of which he saved tor 
his own use 30 lbs., and cleared on the rest over 
expenses of transportation, 859. 20, and 2 galls. 
of molasses sold tor 52, 50. Sold 5 400 Ibs. of 
his cheese for 8 cents a pcund, and his calf- 
skins for $9, 28. Collected the apples for 25 
barrels of cider, carried them more than a mile 
to the mill and brought back the cider. 

His team consisted of a single horse and no 
more, and he used no cther during the year, ex- 
cept to break up one acre of sward land for 
planting. And with the same horse, he wentto 
market in trips from 7 to 53 miles cut, each, 
amounting in the whole to 428 miles, and he 
thinks about the same distance in shorter trips. 

He bought his farm on credit, but by the in- 
dustiy and economy, nôt parsimony, above de- 
scribed, had been enabled to pay for his farm, 
and furnish bimselfand tamily with alt the com- 
torts of life. My danghterdrank tea at his house 
a few davs ago, and informed me that every 
thing is managed as well as when I was there. 

Lest it should be thought I have some inter- 
est in puffing a particular friend or connection, 
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I can say, and say truly, that l never saw or 
heard of the manor any of his family, till the 
occasion first mentioned, nor have [now any 
connection with them or any more friendship 
for them than for any others, that by industry 
and good management, make themselves com- 
fortable and respectable. Such folks I wish to 
encourage, and as faras in my power, present 
to others for exa:nple, and therefore hope you 
will not refuse this a place in the Cultivator. 
Plymouth, Conn., June 16. C. BuTLER. 


Action of Plaster as a Manure. 


From the New England Farmer. 

Ma. Brecx—Several weeks since one of your 
corresponden's gave us a short review of “ M. 
Bousingaull's Rural Economy.” Bonsingaut’s 
theory of the action of plaster of Paris, as a 
manure for plants, is at variance with the pre- 
conceived notions of my own. 

lam well aware of the fearful odds I haveto 
contend with in attempting to “run an opposi- 
tion line“ azainst him. Bat if he is right, it 
should be universally Known among fartners. 
If Jam wrong in my views upon the subject, 
iny only wish is to be put right. 

Mr. Bousingault’s theory is “that the appli- 
cation ot gypsum is but an indirect method of 
liming the soil,” or only acts as lime would; iny 
opinion is, that it acts mostly from its sulphuric 
acid, or rather sulphar. 

Sulphur is one of the essential elements of 
many, it not all species ot plants—some kinds, 
to be sure, require more, and some less ; or upon 
analysis, some exhibit larger quantities than 
others. Itis also one of the essential elements 
of various parts of animals; it is found in the 
blood, mascle, &c. ‘The albumen, fibrine and 
caseine, are rich in sulphur. From what 
source dves the animal body derive these three 
fundamental components? Unquestionably they 
are obtained from the plants upon which the an- 
imals subsist. 

The source from which sulphur is obtained 
by plants is not the amasphere, according to 
Prof. Liebig, but the soii, whence itis furnish- 
ed by the decomposition of sulphates. 

Now one thing seems to be pretty certain, 
plants cannot take sulphur by “the great wooil- 
en spoontul,” as Mr. Squeers made the boys 
take it, et the Dotheboy Hall school, but they 
must take it in their rootlets (spongioles,) af- 
ter it has been decompused, in the form ot very 
dilute sulphuric acid, or sulphate of lime—so- 
da, potash, or even iron—or a sulphuret, &., in 
solution with water, for it is too universally pre- 
sent in plants to believe for one moment, it is 
the result ot chance. Even in our forest trees, 
when burned to ashes, it is always present in 
large quantities, in the form ot sulphuric acid. 

From my earliest recollection until after I was 
20 years of age, my father carried on, in con- 
nection with a country store, the manufacture 
of potash. The ashes were leached in large 
tubs or vats, the lye poured into kettles anda 
Strong heat kept up for sumething over a day 
anda half, when there would be enough frum 
what lye was boiled down for a barrel of potash. 
Aller the lye had been boiling some ten or twelve 
hours, by sinking an iron ladle in the boiling 
lye, it would soon be filled with what was then 
termed ncufral salts, bat in fact were erystals of 
sulphate of potash, and so large an amount of 
sulphurie acid was present in the lye necessary 
for a barrel of potash, that there would be torm- 
ed trom three to four pecks of sulphaie of potash 
—Nearcly a quarter of a barrel, or [rom 20 to 25 
per cent. of a barrel of potash would be sulphate 
instead of carbonate of potasn. But before the 
Process is completed, it is necessary to increase 
the fire and keep up ao intense heat fer hours 
together, until the Kettles and their contents are 
brought to a “white heat? [a all probability 
a part of the sulphurie acid is driven off by 
the melling process, an-! upon analysis of the 
potash, it would not yiell anything like the per 
centage of sulphate I have named above. 

l cite this case to show the quantity of sal- 
phur in the ashes of our forest trees, but many 
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classes of plants that seive for food for wan 
and animals contain larger proportions of sul- 
phur than out forest trees. It seems almost 
unnecessary to say, that itis derived from the 
soil in which the trees and plants grow—or, 
that it it is one of the at-solutely essential ele- 
ments of plants. Some may inquire how the 
sulphur is applied to the soil. ‘I'he answer is, 
by the disintegration and decomposition ot 
rocks and stones containing sulphur and iron, 
I have, and so have hundreds of other tarmers, 
dug from beneath the soil, tons upon tons of 
hard and perfectly sound rocks that have lain 
in the soil “ ever since the flood,“ and up to the 
time they were dug they hac not apparently lost 
or gained a single ounce. ‘The grooves and 
scratches caused by their transportation in that 
mighty current of water that once swept over 
this continent at some remote period ot time, 
were as legible as if made but yesterday. 

But as soon asexposed to the action of the at- 
mosphere and moisture, a very marked change 
commences—the oxygen of the air, aided by 
moisture, combines with the tran in the stoves— 
it separates in thin scales, and the sulphur is 
set free, and that in turn combines with oxygen, 
and sulphuric aci f is generated; the acid com- 
bines with the oxide of iron (iron rast) andcop- 
peras—or sulphate ot iron is formed; as this is 
very soluble in water, the ground becomes satu- 
rated, (and on many farms most injuriously,) 
with sulphuric acid and iron. Now, as far as 
my observation extends, plaster of Paris has 
little or no effect upon such soil; it has already 
enongzh of the sulphur element in the soil, and 
applying plaster to such land is like “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” The brakes that spring 
up by the sides of stone walls, made of this 
kind of rock, and the white maple leaves that 
lodge about them, and the grass inthe fields in 
the immediate vicinity of such stones, in the 
spring of the year will be colored as black as 
the ink with which | am writing, trom the sul- 
phate of iron (copperas) formed from the de- 
composition of these brimstone rocks, 

But upon soils and tracts of land where the 
rocks and stones are clear granite, or such as 
do not readily decompose by the action of oxy- 
gen alone, and upon the dilnvial sand and gra- 
vel—or what is here termed pine lands—or any 
other soils that do noteontain “sulphur stones,” 
I have observed that Plaster ot Paris always 
is applied with good results, because in apply- 
ing gypsum to such soils we apply sulohur—a 
substance in which the soil is deficient, and we 
apply it, also, in a form in which the plant can 
appropriate it to its growth. lt does not tollow 
that sulphuric acid to be usetul, must be in 
combination with lime, for experiments have 
proved that very dilute sulphuric acid has pre- 
cisely the same eflect as gypsum. ‘This fact, 
the reviewer of Bousingaul’s Rural Economy 
and Professor Johnston both confirm. Then, 
the good effects cannot be due in this case, to 
dime, as there is none in clear oil of vitriol or 
sulphuric acid. 

But in confirmation of what I have said, I 
will give a simple factortwo, A few of the 
last days of July, the past summer, I spent, in 
company with several others, as one of the 
viewing committee (of the Merrimack Co. Ag. 
Society) on farms, &c. In rambling over the 
tarm of A. Brown, Esa., Northfield, N. H., I 
noticed that the stones in his wall were nearly 
all pure granite, T observed to him that plaster 
of Paris would be a good manure for his saz, 
and said, have you evertriedit? Yes, he says, 
I have tried it, and it is useln upon my soil, 
and when we come to my cornfield, E will show 
you its eflects. No more said npon the-subject 
atthat time; after looking at a field of wheat 
and some other crops, we came tothe cornfield. 
There were four acres—a good soil—well ma- 
nured, and tree trom weeds; the corn was very 
heavy; in passing through it, we came to four 
rows of very small corn, not more than hall as 
heavy as the rest. Upon expressing our sur- 
prise, he informed us that those four rows had 
no plaster; the rest of the field had a teaspoon- 
tul of plaster dropped ia each hill at the time 
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the corn was planted, and that was all that made 
the difference. 

But some of the committee expressed surprise 
that the corn on such good land and well ma- 
nured, should not be any better, even it it did not 
have plaster, “Oh!” says Mr. B., “it is a great 
deal pocrer, for the others having plaster,—the 
plaster draws the nitre, or air, ovsomething 
from the unplastered, and robs it.” (The thought 
occurred to me that this was confirming what 
Prof. Sprengel says of the effect uf mailing al- 
ternate strips of land in Holstein: the unmarl— 
ed strips are much less productive in conse- 
quence of marling the other strips.) Bat one 
thing is a fact: one teaspoonful of plaster on 
his corn, made about as much diflerence @ 
three of guanodid upon mine; and had not the 
whole field been any better than the unplastered 
rows were, he never would have entered it for 
a premium: that’s another fact. A tew days 
since | saw a son ot Mr. Brown, and he inform- 
ed me that there was about as much difference 
in the corn at harvest, as there was when I saw 
it, the 30h ofJucy. Tcannot yet believe that a 
teaspoonful of lime in the bill would have made 
the difference in his corn thatthe plaster did— 
but I will write to him to make experiments the 
coming season, and have no doubt that he will, 
and report the results. 

The next day I was upon the farm of Capt. 
S. Chadwick, in Boscawen. Here I observed 
a different kind of rock and stone prevailed.— 
Many of them, inthe walls and about the fields, 
had disintegrated, and others were in a state of 
rapid decomposition by the agency of oxygen 
and moisture, I observed to Capt. C. that I 
thought plaster was of but little or no use upon 
his farm. Well, is not,” says he; ‘I have 
tried it, out and out: the money is thrown away 
in the purchase of it, and the labor is lost in ap- 
plying it.” 

Prot. Hitchcock, in one of his reports upon 
the Gevlogical Survey of Massachusetts, gives 
several well attested facts of the very remarke 
able effects of what he terms “muck sand.” 
This sand is strongly charged with sulphureted 
hydrogen, and by its application in numerous 
instances, iveffec'ed wonders upon various crops 
and plants, May not its effects be ascribed to 
the sulphur, in combination with hydrogen, one 
of the elements of water? Sulphuric acid is 
nothing but sulphur and oxygen, the other ele- 
ment of water. Noone, with the least preten- 
sions to a knowledge ot animal and vegetable 
physiology, doubts the importance of phospho- 
ric acid to animals and plants: without it, in 
combination with lime, the wheat ceases to per- 
fect its seed, or to be nutritious, and the young 
animal cannot grow. Bones are, when burned, 
nothing but phosphoric acid and lime, Why 
not with just as much propriety say the applica. 
tion of bones was but an indirect way of liming 
the soil? The English farmers would veto such 
an idea. 

But, as I observed, if M. Bousingaultis right 
in his theory. it is important that the tact should 
be known; and I will illustrate its importance. 
The tarmers at Haverhill, N. H., and vicinity, 
use many tons of plaster every year: thev ob- 
tain it at Concord, N. H. When ground fit tor 
use, it costs 50 cents per ewt. The freight as 
much more; so that the plaster costs them one 
cent per Ib.; 100 lbs. of plaster containing 33 
Ibs. ot lime. Then it costs them Sg per hun- 
dred tor the lime obtained by the purchase of 
plaster. I presume lime at the kilns in Haver- 
hill, N. H., can be purchased for half a cent 
per lb and if it is only the lime in the plaster 
that acts, as M. Bousingault says, then il is 
very important that fariners should know it 

It is to be wished, then, that those farmers upe 
on whose soil plaster exhibits such favorable 
results, would make many experiments with 
plaster and lime —ana if it should prove that a 
teaspoontul of lime has as good an effect as the 
same quantity of plaster, it will save the far- 
mers mach money—but it will be a sorry day to 
some of the Nova Scotians. Yours, truly, 

Levi BGuHLHrr. 
“Warner, N. H., O:1.16, 1515. 
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Monthly Calendar. 


Altered from the Aincricon Agriculfurist e Almmac for 
A814, and arranged to suit the Southern States. 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


[The folinwing brief hints to the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will be found toapply not only to the month 
under which they are arranged, but, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and soils, they may frequently an- 
swer ior other months This precaution the consider. 
ate agricnituriat will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases where his judgmentand experience may dictate.) 


Plowing may be done on all light sandy or 
gragelly soil, as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. Buton all clay soils, their exact con- 
dition should be observed, and if not previously 
plowed in the tall, as they always should be, they 
must be turned over only when they are compa- 
tatively dry. Plowing when wet mixes the soil 
intoa mortar, which subsequently bakes into 
large lumps, in which condition it remains 
thivugh the summer, unless beaten in pieces at 
great (rou le and expense. Deep plowing is 
too much overlooked, It should be the object 
of the farmer constantly to deepen his soil by 
cultivation, and in proportion as he enriches it, 
a small quartily of the subsoil should be 
brought up tor improvement. By this means 
the roots of the plants will have greater resour- 
ces for tood, and betore he is aware of it, his 
crops willbe doubled by this sysiem. The 
mowing tields should be put in order, by carry- 
ing off any surface water there may be upon 
them; and all the stones should be carefully 
col'ected, and put into ſences or used for making 
under-djrains to convey the water from springs, or 
such as cannot be otherwise carried away irom 
stiffclay or buggy lands. Corn for soiling may 
be sown broadcast or closely in drills. All ear- 
ly potatoes and mostof the early vegetables in 
the garden may be planted. The garden should 
be particularly attended to. As much frequent- 
ly may be raised on an acre of ground tor the 
support of a family in a garden, as from the 
best five acres ot the farm. Plaster, with which 
any farmer who can use it to advantage, ought 
to be well supplied, may be sown in this and'the 
following month. Jt is the cheapest manure he 
can apply, in connection with other manures, 
and it ought to be used liberally wherever it is 
found beneficial. Field peas may now be sown. 
The fences should be thoruughly staked up on 
every part of the farin so as lo prevent waste of 
time and crops trom the inroads ot unruly cat- 
tle. 

Animals shonld not be suftered to get into the 
fields betore a good bite is afforded thein, and 
they snould atall times, but especially when 
first allowed to run on grass, be well supplied 
with salt, to correct the trequently too purgative 
effects of the fresn teed. Look particularly af- 
ter the young things, and don! allow them to 
follow their dams into the fields till the ground 
becomes dry, warm and firm. 

Sow hemp seed the early part of this month 
wherethe climate willanswer, [For full particu- 
lars of its cultivation, see vol. III ot the South- 
ern Cultivator] Sow tobacco seed also, and the 
last part of the month plant castor beans. 

NK. chen Garden.—During this month, early 
cucumbers, melons, cabbages, cauliflowers, let- 
tuce, ratishes, &e., which have been brought 
forward in the hot-bed, shouid be transplanted 
into the open ground. Atiend to the asparagus 
bed, i not prepared beiure, according to the di- 
rections of last mon'h. All kinds of table ve- 
getables and early root crops sow in the open 
ground. ‘fomatoes, egg plants and pe; pers 
that have been torwarded in pots, plantout the 
lauer part of the month. Draw out the sweet 
po'ato sproats and p'ant them. 

Fruit Garden and Ovchard.—All kinds of 
ſruit and forest trees and shrubs, should be 
transplanted before the Jeai-buds shall have 
come out. All gralting and spring innocula- 
ting pertormed, Strawberry beds dressed and 
clearen Currants, ras; berry and gouseberties 
that have not before teceivet atiention, can now 
be pruned; the latter should be pruned to open 
heads tor ine admission of sun and air, be well 


manured about the roots, and the soil made 
loose and mellow with the spade; the roots ol 
peach trees be examined, and the worm cut out 
with a knile. Scions may be set this month, 
and all the exposed wood should be earetully 
protected by wax. Several compositions may 
be used tor this purpose, but perhaps as good a 


one ascan be made consists of three parts of 


beeswax, three parts rosin, and one part tallow, 
which is best secured by puttiug on bandages 
ol new, strong, cotton cloth. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.—Bulbs 
that have not yei started ought now to have the 
earth about them stirred to the depth of three or 
four inches. The borders of the flower garden 
be made up, and perennial herbaceous planis 
transplanted. Seeds of annuals should not be 
sown until next month. Hedges and shrubs 
may be trimmed, and box-edging set out. Put 
in orderthe gravel walks and pleasure grounds, 
and, iſ necessaiy, give the lawn a top-dressing 
ot ashes, Deciduous trees should be transplant- 
ed this month it not done before, and shrubbery 
forthe door- yards aud gardens. ‘Too litle at- 
tention is paid to these lastin our country. 
Many a tarmer wili spend $50 a year to pro- 
cure ribbons, gavzes, and artificial flowers, tor 
his wile and daughters, when one-fith of the mo- 
ney would furnish him ornamental grounds 
throughoutthe year. Fruittrees are ornament- 
al as well as useful, and are perhaps the most 
profitable use to which he can puta few acres. 
The choicest kinds of every species should be 
seiected, for it costs but little more to raise the 
best kinds than the poorest, and they frequently 
produce him five times as muchio value. A 
large hole should be dug for the reception of the 
roots, which should be filled with loose mould, 
and when thetree has a Jarge top, some branch- 
es should be lopped, and the extremities of the 
twigs cut off, 

Plantation.— At the beginning of this month 
attend to the planting of cotton as directed in 
March. Continue its culture as recommended 
by Dr. Philips iuthe American Agriculturist, 
Vol. 2. 

Plant upland rice in drills about 18 inches 
apart, orsow broadcast, and harrow in the seed 
as is directed for lowland rice. Cover the 
ground two inches thick with old riee straw, in 
order to keep down grass and weeds, and to 
nourish the crop. Irrigation is unnecessary. in 
the culture of this variety of rice. It will grow 
on poor sandy ridges and also on wet lands. 
Continue sowing lowland rice. 

Attend to the cane fields, keep the earth loose 
and clear of weeds; 

Occasionally stir the earth around the tobac- 
co plants both with the hand andthe hoe. At 
first, shave the surface, and atter the plants in- 
crease in size, gradually draw a slight bed to- 
ward them. Closely examine the plants every 
night and morning, and destroy the numerous 
worms which feed upon them. First look fora 
small grub about the roots under ground, and 
afierwardsa large ugly worm which fee's upon 
the leaf. There is also a small worm which 
attacks the buds of the plant, and if not killed, 
will prove a sure destruction to its further 
growth. Another worm of a smaller size may 
be found within the two coats of the leaves, 
which feeds on the juice alone. All of this 
work can be done by boys and girls from 10 to 
14 years of age. 

Prepare your ground tor sweet potatoes bv 
ridging up rows about four feet apart. Set out 
your drawings similar to cabbages, eight or ten 
inches asunder in the ridges, as fast as they 
rise; aad the season will permit. Some prefer 
large ronnd hills four feet apart each way to 
drills. Hoe and plow your irish potatoes and 
Indian corn. Sow cabbage, savory and cauli- 
flower seeds for next winter, but let them re- 
main inthe nursery bed until August. Sow 
carrots and parsnips. Plant young orange 
irees and water them until they take root. 

You may set out all kinds of evergreens suc- 
cessiully. 


Persevere in agricultural improvement. 


- valuable improvements. 


each particular plant. 


Judge Rost on the Progress of Agricultue 
ral Improvement, 


From the Farmer’s Library, October No. 

We have much pleasure in giving extracts 
from a letter of Judge Rost, though not gnite 
sure that it was written fur publication. We 
deem jt lortunate to have so svon attracted the 
regards and good will of correspondents so well 
qualified, notwithstandimg their self-distrust, to 
take a leading part in the accomplishment of the 
objects we have in view, as are those who have 
already come, kindly, tu our assistance. 


St. Charles, Aug. 23, 1845. 
Dear Sir :—I received, long alter its date, your 
kind letter, and the first number of the Farmer's 
Library, to which } request to be considered a 
subscriber. Ihave no doubt that under your 
superintendance, that publication wil be use- 
ful, and it will afford me pleasure to promote 
its circulation. I have no copies of my pre- 
vious communications to the Agricultural As- 
sociation of Louisiana, and ils records being 
kept at Baton Rouge, I cannot, at present, pro- 
cure them. 
Your wish that I should occasionally contri- 
bute to the pages of your perivdieal,. pre-sap- 
oses in me abilities which I do not possess, 
he more 1 feel the importance of communica- 
ting to the Agriculturist the knowledge that 
should guide his art, the greater the difficulty 
appears te me of imparting that knowledge in 
the simple, concise and exclusively practical 


mode suited to his usual education, his habits 


of thought, and his limited leisure. Jf it be 
gratity ing to know that, in the study of Agricul- 
ture, the Schoolmaster is abroad, we must not 
torget that men cannot be taught faster than 
they can learn, and that the besetting sin of 
schooimasters is teaching too much. 

Mr. Petzholdt’s observation about the English 
Agriculturists—that to do as their fatners have 
done, is deemed by them an unquestionable 
proof of wisdom is incorrect, and casts un- 
merited censure on that sterling class ot good 
men and true. To learn al. that their fathers 
knew, has been their constant practice, and 
that is an. unquestionable proof.of wisdom. 
But they have made, from time to time, impor- 
tant additions to that knowledge. It they have 
not oftener availed themselves of the aid of 


Science, itis because the votaries of Science 


have not, until lately, applied it with success to 
objects of rural pursuit. 

Agriculture, lett, in a great measure, to its 
own resources, has continued to improve, and 
has obtained great results. W hoever compares 
with the England of the present day that which 
Cesar invaded—-a country covered with foresis 
and marshes, where the inhabitants sowed no 
corn, and princes dressed with skins— will. 
scarcely deny that Mind has had something to 
do with the change. The tacts and the rules of 
action by which the change has been eflecied, 
form an important part of human Knowledge; 
it is that knowledge which the agriculturist ace 
quires from his ancestors. Learned proiessors 
may not call it science, because i! is nut tanght 
in Universities; it includes, notwithstanding, 
nut only the art, butalso the science of Agricul- 
ture; and it is vain to deny that both have, of 
late, advanced rapidly. ‘Che system of inter- 
change of crops—'he use of green crops—tbe 
improvement in the breeds of all domestic ani- 
mals—thorough drainine—subsoil plow mg—ihe 
use ot many new manures—are all‘ recent ard 
At this stage ot pro- 
gress, experiments were being made in various 
places, to discover the best mode of applying 
manure, and the kind of manure best suited to 
Gvpsum had already 
been found to be the food of clover—bone-dust 
that of turnips; and there is no reason to doubt 
that European agriculturists would, without as- 
sistance, ultimately have acquired the know- 
ledge, which the Chinese are said to possess, ot- 
leeding plan's with the various substances they 
require at the different stages of their vrowth. 
Liebig came, and gave directions to their re- 
searches; he told them what each plant is made 
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of, and what it feeds upon in the course of its 
development, and also how they could procure 
the food it requires. Valuable as that discovery 
undoubtedly i<, it ſorms no part of Agriculture, 
and belongs exclusively to Chemistry. That 
science now gnides the Agriculturist in his in- 
vestigations, as Astronomy and the compass 
guide the navigator in his course. 

It is no way to entice Agriculturists tothe ac- 
quisition of knowledge, to bezin by tel ing them 
that they and their ancestors have been hereto- 
fore ruled by prejudice and sunk in degrading 
ignorance; and if. in addition tu this, it is at- 
ternpte:! to make thein fussake the plow for the 
purpose ot learning, not the science of Chemis- 
try, but ifs werds and phrases, depend upon it 
they will dismiss the Schoolmaster, and say of 
him, as the Haberdasher said of Mr. Pickwick, 
“the honorable gentleman is a humbug.” Tell 
them the truth—tel] them that the experimental 
mode of investivation is right, and must not be 
changed; satisfy them that, by following it,th y 
have learned much, and raised their art to the 
dignity of ascience. Show them, then, in what 
manner Chemistry has lately placed within 
their reach the means of obtaining additional 
knowledge, ¿nd you may confidently trust them 
for the acquisition of it. Very respectfully, 
vour ob’t erv't, P. A. Rosr. 

J. S. SKIN NA, Esq. 


From the American Agriculturist. 


Too Much Land. 


During a recent excursiun in this and some 
of the New England S ates, I was struck with 
the comparative sterility of land which might 
by propercultivation become “the garden of the 
world.” Instead of seeing fields of wheat bear- 
ing thirty bushels io the acre, we find scarcely 
twelve to filteen in the vield; where two tons 
of hay should @e cut, hardly one is the product; 
where thriving fruit trees might be expected, 
bending beneath the weight of their delicious 
fruit, our eyes are pained by the sight of gnarl- 
ed, stunted and half dead trees. scarcely able to 
sustain the life of the tew curled-up leaves that 
come forth as if to reproach their owners by the 
sight of their consumptive appearance. If they 
had tongues to speak how bitterly would they 
complain of their treatment. Is it because na- 
ture is so miserly tbat she does not reward man 
tor the labor he bestows on her, or because man 
will not let her yield a bountiful supply in re- 
ward tor his labor? What is the cause of this 
sterility, and the complaints of the farmers that 
they cannot make a living, though they have 
hundreds of acres at their command? ft is evi- 
dent the fault is with themselves. Tley attempt 
the cultivation of too much land. 

Our tarmers have from fitty to five hundred 
acres under what they call cultivation. Sull 
they are in debt, and in many cases the more 
they possess the worse they are off. Their land 
is scattered far and near. Two acres here and 
ten there, in-lead of being compact together. In 
this nanner, more time they alten lose in going 
from one lot to another, in the building fences 
for other people and kee, ing out the cattle, than 
the whvle income ot the land amounts to. 1 
have myself lost more time in this way ina sin 
gle vear, than it would take to keep ien acres in 
the finest condition. 

What is the remedy? Sell halfef vour land 
and spend the proceeds of it onthe remainder, 
acd thus make what von have yield a liberal in- 
come. Depend npon it, there isno course so 
suicidal as owninz and attempting to cultivaie 
two hundred acres, when you cin hardly dojus- 
tice toone hundred. Suppose, for instance, a 
man has fifty acres of naturally good land and 
he has but a ceriain amount of manure, time, 
&., lo use in its cu'tivation, which is not 
enuuoh ta keep it in heart, or to pay that atten- 
tion to rotation of crops, which it requires, is it 
not rvidert thatthe land, the o «ner, or whoever 
is connected with it must suffer? Would not 
all intelligent persons condemn such a course ? 
Yet how many sach instances are to be seen all 
around us? I believe it would be for the inte- 
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rest of many farmers even to give away a por- 
tion of their land, rather than have so much in 
their care. Self-interest tells us it is the policy 
of such a man to sell what he cannot properly 
use, tor he would gain time to devote to the re- 
mainder, money to purchase all that itrequired, 
his crops would viel in double ratio, his land 
increase in value as it increased in fertility, and 
thus he would he in every way benefi.ted. 

I have seen acres of the best land, overrun 
with daisies, mallens, and other noxious plants, 
that root out the grass, andeat up the life of 
the soil, without affor ling nourishment to either 
man or beast, which might by a little attention 
yield a rich harvest. But the farmer has no 
time to attend to it, and the land becomes worse 
than useless; for it is self-evident that land 
must either increase in fertility or decrease in 
value-- there is no midale way—it must afford 
a profit or be an expense. 

Look again at the swamp and meadow lands, 
with which our country abounds, that are not 
orly worthless, but causing sickness and death 
in the vicinity. All these might be reclaimed 
and made the most preductive lands, by a small 
outlay of capital; the owners have neither, be- 
cause they have too much land already calling 
for their attention. The muck contained in 
these places, can be made to pay better interest 
than bank stock. Yes, if properly used, it may 
be made the farmers mine of wealth. 

This leads me to inquire how are our lands 
rightly cultivated?) l reply, by using the ex- 
perience of those who have studied the chemi- 
cal formation of soils, and the effect which 
different manures have on different soils. Much 
time is lost and land injured, by the farmer 
not knowing the relative value of his ma- 
nures and the theory of ro‘ation of crops, 
which might be saved by the expenditure of a 
litle time and money in procuring and reading 
agricultural books and papers. There is too 
muchot the saving a cent and losing a dollar 
economy in this age. When the time shall 
have arrived, that men will be willing to study 
the theory and practice of tarmine in al} its de- 
tails, then shall we see agricultural pursuits 
elevated to aproper standing, and yielding a 
profit that shall rejoice the Hearts of all. 


Mr. Norton’s Letters.— No. XVIII. 


Professor Johnston's Lectures on the Introduction 
of the Study of Agriculture into Schoo's. 


L. Tucker, Esq.—A year ago, in a letter da- 
tedthe 21 h of this month, 1 mentioned that 
Prof. Johnston had just delivered two lectures 
tothe parochial schoolmasters of Scotland, at 
theirannnal meetng upon the introduction of 
Agricultural Chemistry into the Parish schools. 

Those lectures, as I then mentioned, were re- 
ceived with much approbation, and their per- 
manent eff-ct Las been shown by the adoption 
of this branch of instruction into about 90 
schools, This vearthe schoolmasters invited 
Prof Johnston again to appear before them and 
give more fully his ideas, as to the kind extent, 
and manner, of instruction necessary. In accor- 
dance with this request, heon Thursday the 8 h, 
delivered the first of three Lectures, to about 
250 of the teachers. 

Inthe commencement, he asked, why is it 
important that the schoolmaster should teach 
this branch of knowleoge? Because it has be- 
come of acknowledged importance that it should 
be ditfused, and because the only way in which 
this diffusion can be made tasting and univer- 
sal, is through the rising generation, 

“Bit,” he contiaved, “let it not be understood 
that i is chemisiiu, we wart taught; it is only 
chemistry so tar as itis applied directly to Ag- 
rieulture. More than this would only overload 
the mind and injure the cause it was intended to 
serve, To the same end would tend the endea- 
vors of the great mass of teachers to make them- 
selves analvtical chenists, “They might get lar 
enough io make impertect researches, and there- 
tore draw incorrect conclusions, but more they 
could not du witnout entirely neglecting their 
other pursuits and duties. 
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All thai is necessary lor the primary schools, 
is the Catechisin. This work contains the great 
outlines and divisions of science, and it imparts 
a knowledge of those few scientific words and 
important substances, which the cul:ivatorol the 
soil must acquaint himself with.” 

In order to show more fully the plan of this 
little work, and to exhibit to those unskilled in 
such matters the method of performing the 
experiments therein mentioned, the Prolessor 
here took it up, and proceeded through explain- 
ing every point upon which darkness might 
rest, and performing all ol the experiments.— 
These are very simple, but the sight of their 
performance would enable those who are unac- 
customed to chemical manipulation, to perfurm 
them much more easy and satistactorily. 

This exposition ot the Catechism, occupied 
three days, and was delivered todeeply atientive 
and interested auditors. Ag the conclusion, 
everv doubl seemed to have disappeared trom 
the minds of all present, asto the simplicity 
and beauty of the great outlines of the science 
which had been laid before them. Though in 
thernselves the result ol years of labor, guided 
by the highest scientific intellect, they are given 
in such a form that any boy cf ordinary capaci- 
ly may understand them. I have lately been in 
schools where boys of 12 and 14, not only un- 
derstood, but applied these principles to such 
farms as fell andertheir observation, 

Many have acknowledged that much benefit 
might result from this instruction, bat at the 
same time contended, thatit would be more 
than balanced by the injury done to otherstudies. 
This objection is, l think, completely answered 
by the fact that Prof. Johnston, trom the result 
of actual experience, now recommends that on- 
ly halt an houra week, be devoted to ii. is branch, 
and even that only during the last year at school. 
Ol course, each teacher may, if he chooses, still 
farther impress the boys by an occasional Sat- 
urday atiernoon's walk, over some neighboring 
tarm, making such observations as the state of 
the land and mode of the culture suggest, 

At the conclusion of the lectures, Mr. Milne, 
deputy advocate of Scotland, made a most ad- 
mirable and eloquent speech, upon the progress 
of agricultural education, a cause in which he 
is dee; ly interested, and which he has most 
powerfully contributed to forward. Heexpres- 
sed his great gratification at the spirit which 
prevailed, and the movement which was com- 
menced, among the Scottish schoolmasters; and 
sketched in graphic language, the improved con- 
dition of all classes of the community, when the 
best system ot cultivation should be every where 
adopted. Not only an additional population 
would be maintained by an increased supply of 
food, but would be maintained in a greater de. 
gree of comfurt through the increased demand 
tor laborers. 

Prot. Pillans, of Edinburgh University, in- 
secunding a vote of Piol. Johnston, bestowed 
upon him a tribute of cordial and well merited 
praise. He avowed that he had come to these 
lectures prejndiced against the cause they were 
intended to advance, but confessed himself to 
have become an entire convert. ‘So clear had 
the whole subject been made, so completely had 
doctrines fonnded upon the most abstruse prine 
ciples of science been simplifie', that he could 
not retrain from expressing his delight. The 
lecturer, with a scientific mind cf the highest 
order, deligt ting to grapple with the most diffi- 
cult problems of nature, had tot been for one 
moment tempted from nis object of giving sim- 
ple instruction He hoped and believed, that 
the Scottish schoolmasters, urged by every con- 
sideration, would lend their energies seriously 
to this new task, and maintain that character 
which they had always borne.” 

That the effect ot these lectures will be lasting 
lcan not donot; the whole body seemed quite 
unanimous in expressions of Approbation. 

We were mentioned by Mr, Milne as rivals 
in the introduction of this new branch ot edu- 
cation, and I trust that we shall prove formida- 
ble rivals, that our rising generation will take 
the field so armed with the true principles of 
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cultivation that in 20 years from thistime we 
shall no longer need to look to Scotland as a 
model. The Scotch would call this American 
conceit, but they don’t know what we can do 
when we are inearnest. Verv truly yours, 
Jonn Pitain Horton, 


Laboratory of Agricultural Chem. e 
Edinburgh, Sept. 10, 1845. 


Tue Usr ora Scrap Boox.—A friend of ours 
a few days since eame near being strangled by 
a fish- bone sticking in his threat. He remem- 
bered having seen a specific in the newspapers 
for this evil. Consulting his scrap book, he 
found the following, and by improving the hint 
was soon relieved irom his difficulty: 

„The white of an egg is said to be a specific 
for fish-bone sticking inthe throat. It is to be 
swallowed raw, and will carry down a bone 
easi'y and certainly. There is another fact 
touching eggs, which it would be well to remem- 
ber. When, as sometimes by accident occurs, 
corrosive sublimate is swallowed, 
oue or two eggs, taken immediately, will neu- 
tralize the poison and change the effect to that 
ot a dose of calomel.” — Mobile Advertiser. 
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AUGUSTA PRICES CURRENT. 

Wholesale. Retai. 

BAGGING, IIlemp Bt yard 133 @ 15 

Tow. „ 566 6 6 „6 0 none. 
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1n boxes . doz. 3 50 @ 4 50 
CIGARS, Spanish., eoseeeoreee t: M. 17 0 (@ 40 00 
Alnerican it ae 5 60 (@ 12 On 


CORN...’ encro 6 „ „6 „6 „ „6 „ 6 t bush. 75 @ 87 
FISH, Ilerring g.... . . box. 75 @ 1 25 
Mackerel No. II. . „ bbl, 12 00 @ 14 00 

10 o cere Ce 8 00 (f@ 11 00 

oe No. 3. 66 „„ e „ u sc 5 50 (@ 7 OU 

FLOUR, Can ul. e 70) @ 800 
Baltiinore. ese. soosoo it $6 5 50 fo 6 00 
Western ‘t 81 5 0 @ 6 OU 

COU ceevenesnene © “$ ' 25 @ 7 50 

FEN TIERE. Ib. 28 A 30 
GINGER. 2... Jacke eee De 10 fa) 12 
GUNPOWDER.... LE EELEE EEE] . “ 6 00 (a 7 OO 
Blasting ee aera cere eens . a 4 60 (a 4 50 
GLASS, IU” Loe. ccc cece . box 2 50 D 3 50 
S * 00... „„ 22 | 3 00 

IRON, Russian oos © 500 @ 6 00 
Swedes, assorted...... © cwt. 4 75 (@ 6 25 
TLOOp.cccssecscvcseceee „ 7 00 @ 8 W 

RAR be o w @ 8 OD 

Nail Rods... 5 00 @ 7 00 
Ei ²˙Üiw¹ͥZdꝛ Tm. ͤ . 6 (@ 7 
LEATHER, Sole, Hemlock... $ “ 13 w 18 
N dran 20 (@ 25 

Upper .ccccoccees side 87 @ 2 00 

Calf Skins. . doz 12 C00 @ 20 U0 


LARM. . eae’ 15 Ib. 7 (@ 9 
MOLASSES, N. Orleans.. 0 0 G i. 
Iva eseese ee ep. Se 7 @ 31 


English Island., “ none 
NAILS. J lb. 47 {a 6 
OILS, Lamp oo cena nveeerteose gal. 1 60 (@ 1 25 
lansecdʒde geamana E N %9 1 00 
Tau ners. ee 50 (ao 75 
Lir d esse ina hd 7 ra 1 0 
OATS, VF bush 50 {a 67 


PEAS anrcsin ura ĩ 62 (@ 79 
PAINTS, Red Tend: sovtenseoe sé Ib. 12 m 15 


White Leid.. ...... keg 212 @ 2 50 
Spanish Beown,seee Ib. W (@ €E 
Vellow Ochre. e. 4 (0% 10 


RAISINS, MIIa ga 10 3 
Müsen e!!! © 2 00 @ 2 25 
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RICE, Prime ꝶ . „ Owe 3 75 @ 4 50 
Interior to Gd. „ „ 3) 4 00 
SUGAR, New Orleans ge Ib, 7 @ 9 
ilavana, White.. ll (a 12 
G brown. OM 8 @ 9 
Liipee tas saree tae © OM 13 f@ 14 
F ̃ ² A E 14 @ 15 
Double reltned.es..s © “ 15 @ io 
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the white of 


0 oe tease pues aa o li @ 18 
SOAP, American, No. I.. ( 6 @ 7 
e No o E S 5 f@ 7 

SALT Liverpool bulk... bush. 40 @ 45 
s o ... . “sack 145 @ 1 62i 

STEEL, German . * Ib. 12 @ 18 
Blistered.. eeso esees. HM 8 f@ 178 


Back Volume of the Southern Cultivater. 


The Work complete from its commencement. 


Dom VoLvmes I., II. AND III. of the ‘‘SovuTHERN 
CULTIVATOR,” can be supplied to all who may desire 
the work from its commencement, at the subscription 
price—One Dollar each volume. The back numbers of 


the present volume are sent to all new Subscribers. 
— . — — —— 


CONTENTS OF THIS WUMBER, 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Anniversary Oration, delivered before the 

Burke County Central Agricultural Society, 

by M. C. M. Hammond, (concluded.)..e.... page 49 
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Subsoi! Plows, Corn and Cob Mills. Straw Cut- 
ters, Large Kettles, Boiling Corn for Hogs, 
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NEW YORK 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
f AVING ‘Taken the cvinnmodious Store, No. 


IS7 Water-street, tha subscriber is now opening the 
LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, ever yet offered in this market. Most of 
these are of new and highly improved pattern, warrant: 
ed to be made of the best materials, put together in the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and ofter- 

ed at the lowest cash prices, 
SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 

Such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, 
Cabbage, Beet. Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass- 
seeds, improved varieties of Potatoes, 

WIRE-CLOTHS AND SIE VES. 

Different kinds and sizes constantly on hand, 

FERTILIZERS. 

Peruvian and Alrican Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, 
Lime, Plaster of Paris, &e. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUAS. 

Orders taken for these, and executed (rom a choice 
of the best Nurseries, Gardens, and Corservalories 
in the United States. 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 

Orders executed for stock ot all kinds, to the best 
advintage 

The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any 
new or unproved Eniplements, Reeds. KC, Kc which, 
if found valuable, extra pains will be taken to bring 
them before the public. A. B. ALLEN, 

157 Walter- ‘Street, New Y ork, 


GARDEN AND FISLD SEEDS. 


GENERAL assortment of tresh and genu- 
ine Garden and Field Seed, among which are the 
tollawing: 
Red and white clover, 
Rve and orchard do Timothy and herds do 
Millet and Lucerne da Seed corn of every valna- 
Buckwheat & potato oats, Seed wheat, [ble variety 
Kept constantly on hand by the subscriber, all ə 
which ace offered for sale at very inoderate prices. 
All orders, by tn ul or otherwise, executed with neat 
ness and despatch. Wn Hasses, JR., 
1 No. 232. Broad street, Augusta, Ga. 


Rlue and green grasen. 


THE SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THB 
SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to the improvement of Southern Agriculture. 


Edited by JAMES CAMARK, ot Athens, 


Ix submitting to the Southern Public the Pro- 
epectus for the Fourtn Vo.ume of the SOUTH- 
ERN CULTIVATOR, which may now be re- 
garded as permanently established, the Publish- 
ers deem it unnecessary to advert to the high 
character the Work has attained under the edito- 
rlal control of Mr. CA HAK, and therefore make 
a direct appeal to the Planters and Friends of 
Agriculture throughout the Southern States, to 
aid them in sustaining a publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the cause of Southern Agriculture 

The advantages and benefits resulting from 
Agricultural Periodicals, have been felt and ac 
knowledged by the intelligent and reflecting Til- 
ers of the Soil in all civilized nations; to be 
most useful, therefore, they should he extensive- 
ly circulated among all classes of Agriculturists; 
if possible, they should be in the hands of every 
man who tills an acre of land, and to this end 
we invoke the aid of every one who feels an in- 
terest in the improvement of the Agriculture of 
the South. 

The first number of the Fourth Volume will 
be issued on the Istof January next. It is pub- 
lished Monthly, in Quarto form; cach number 
contains SIXTEEN PAGES Of matter, 9 by 12 inches 
square. TERMS; 


ONE COPY, ONE WEAR . I. 00 
Six copixs „ ..... 5.00 
Twenry- FIVE COPIES, ONE YEAR-----+-20.00 
One HuNxDb no — —v—v—U— . . 75 0⁰ 


The Cash System will be rigidly enforced, 

The casu must always accompany the order. 
J. W. & W.S. JONES, 

Avavusta, Ga., Nov., 1845. 

F As we desire to regulate our issue by the 
number of subscribers, all persons who obtain 
subscribers are requested to send the lists as ear- 
ly as possible to J. W. & W. S. Jones. 


CO „ %% @uveanve 


SUPPLY ot the following varieties of 
fresh Turnep Seed, just received, viz: 

Yellow Sweedish or Tatabaga, very fine for stock, 
Large globe turnep, 


White flat do F 
“ Hanover or white rata baga do api 


“Norfolk do 
For sale in quantities to suit purchares 
WM. Haines, Jr., Broad-st. 


A MAMMOTH WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPEB, 
FOR TWO DOLLARS A YEAR?! 
The Weekly Chronicle & Sentinel, 


Tak Largest and Cheapest Family Newspaper in the 
Southern States, 28 by 46 inches, containing 36 col- 
nmns. is now published at the low rate of TWO DOL- 
LARS per annum, in advance. 

J. W. & W. S. JONES, Proprietors. 


The Sonthern Cultivator 
Is pit H/ shed on the first of every month, at Augusta, Ga, 
J. W. & W. S. JONES, PROPRIETORS, 


EDITED BY JAMES CAMAK, OF ATHENS, GA, 
TERMS.—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


copy, one YCAF oss s! 90 25 copirs, one! . 00 
6 copies, oie es 100 Caples, 


(All subscriptions ae commence With the dnc] 

Tus Casn SY-TEM Will be rigidly adhered to, and in no 
case will the paper be sent unless the monevaccompanies 
the order. 

ADVERTISEMENTS pertainingto Agriculture, will be in- 
serted for ONE DOLLAR for every square of ten lines or 
less, for the first insertion, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS per 
square for each continuance. 

AlL COMMUNICATIONS, MUST BE PO ST PAID, and 
addressed to JAMES CASIAK, Athens, Georagls. 
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VoL. IV. 


AGRICULTUBAL ADDRESS, 
BY J. P. STEVENS. 


Delivered before the L'berty County Agricultural Society, 


unmuary 17, 1816. · I Concluded.) 


It would be interesting to dwell at length upon 
the effects resulting from proper drainage, plow- 
ing, hoeing, &c., but we must be contented with 
a tew passing observations. 

The effects of draining are more percepti- 
ble upun tenaceous clay landsthan upona light, 
porous, friable soil. In the cultivation of the 
former, this is the first step which the planter 
takes preparatory to planting his grain. Pro- 
per drainage prevents the accumulation of 
stagnant water, and gives free exil tu the escape 
ot large and sudden visitations trom the clouds; 
ta vors the access of fresh supplies of rain wa- 
ter, and consequently of fresh airto the roots; 
washes away those noxious accumulations 
which collect inthe soil, and renders it softer 
and more impressible by the roots By effec- 
tually resolving the hard lumps and rendering 
the subsoil more porous, it enables the plant to 
enjoy a wider range for feeding, and it facili- 


tates vegetatiun by dissipating that coldness of 


the soil which so often paralyzes the plant in 
early spring. The sanative influence of hoe- 
ing and plowing is no less remarkable by mi- 
nute'y dividing the soil, encouraging the plen- 
titul supply of air and water, thereby affording 
a cue supply of oxygen, which is necessary to 
the decomposition of vegetable mauer, the ger- 
mination of seeds, and maintaining the plants 
in a healthy condition. The destruction of 
weeds and insects, and extending the field ol 
imbibition tu the roots are productive of incal- 
culable benefit. 

One ot the most judicious and economica! 
methods of retaining the natural fertility of 
soils, and in the disregard of which we are guil- 
ty of a most flagrant sin, is the observance of 
a judicious rotation of crops. Chemical ana- 
lysis and experience demonstrate that the con- 
stituents of the soil are heterogeneous, and that 
what will prove detrimental to one plant affords 
healthy food tor another. Decandolle main- 
tained that plants absorb various soluble sub- 
stances simultaneonsly, and that consequently 
some are received which cannot be assimila- 
ted, and must be returned tothe soil. Now it is 
evident that this deposition of excrements must 
increase in proportion to the length of time that 
the saine crop is successively planted, and final- 
ly there will bean accumulation sufficient to 
induce total sterility. Nowthis very substance 
may be soluble and assimilable by another 
plant, and a twofold otject will be accomplish- 
ed by a change. All plants require alkalies ; 
some in the form of silicates, others in the form 
of oxalates, nilrates and tartrates. Corn de- 
lights in phosphate of magnesia and silicic 
acid, and an analysis * of the cotton plant dis- 
covers, in matter soluble in wiser, a predomi- 
nance of 44 per cent. of the carbonate of potash, 
as well as 9 per ct, each of the sulphate and mu- 
riate of potash; the phosphates of lime an! mag- 
nesia, and the carbonate of lime are also found 
in vari ble proportions. Thus we see, that an 
alternation between even these two varieries of 
produce alone will be followed by beneficial re- 
sults; for what one plant is found to reject, an- 
other receives. In the older countries of the 
Eastern worl! two successive crops of a simi- 


* Seabrook’s Memoir on the Cotton Plant. 
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lar kind are never permitted to grow upon the 
same soil. In Belgium, we are informed that 
the rotation of crops upon a portion of land re- 
markable for itstertility, which had not receiv- 
ed any manure for twelve years, is as follows: 
Beans, batley, potatoes, winter barley with red 
clover, winter barley, wheat, oats; during the 9th 
year it was allowed to lie fallow. By the 10h 
year it was probably capable of yielding as bonn- 
tifully as during the first. By pursuing this sys- 
tem judiciously, you will perceive that no limits 
can be assigned to the fertility of lands. We 
are blessed witt a soil which is unsurpassed in 
natural productiveness by that of scarcely any 
other country, and yet the controlling principle 
with us is to impuse upon its resources by a 
most shametul and suicidal policy until its trea- 
sures are actually irrecoverably exhausted. 
The necessity for alternation inay in a great 
measure be obviated by the application of a 
sufficier.t amount and of appropriate kirds of 
manure. The aid of chemistry is here advan- 
tageously employed in discovering the actual 
am sunt of sustenance abstracted trom the soil, 
and exactly that kind and quality which is re- 
quired tc be returned. As animals are depend- 
ent upon vegetables fur their maintenance and 
growth, it is reasonable tu suppose that the same 
cheinical combinations which existed @n the 
latter will be eliminated in some state by the 
former. The process of the decay of animal 
matter liberates carbonic acid, water and am- 
monia. It has been already remarked, that 
each of these constituents, singly or in combi- 
nation, furnish abundant food for plants. The 
last principle, ammonia, is found abundantly in 
the various effluvia of animals in the form of a 
carbonate; it is an object then to know how to 
make it available. By the addition to our ma- 
nure hzaps of sulphate of lime, known by the 
name ol gypsum, or plaster of Paris, a compa- 
ratively cheap substance, we have the forma- 
tion of sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of 
lime, fixed substances, and therefore transtera. 
ble. Innumerable are the agents which are 
employed for increasing the value and produc- 
tiveness of land. In the laboratory of the che- 
mist there is scarcely an atom in nature which 
may not be made to yield some available prin- 
ciple. Man, in his insatiable appetite tor gain, 
is not even contented to guide the lightning in 
its wild, erratic course, but even compels elec- 
tricity itself io contribute to his comfort and 
convenience. Indeed, it has been affirmed by 
one of the most gitted minds of the age, “that 
the time will come when plants will be manured 
with a solution of glass, withthe ashes of burnt 
straw, and withthe salts of phusphoric acid, 
prepared in chemical manulactories, exactly as 
medicines are given for fever and goitre.” 

And now, gentlemen, having taken d very cur- 
sory glance at tne lights which men of science 
have thrown upon the efforts of the cultivators 
of the soil, permit me to inquire why it is that 
we are so far behind the age? Why are we so 
lethargic upon a subject which is agitating the 


‘whole civilized world? Why is it that we are 


contented to grovel and plod in the steps of those 
who have marked out a course for themselves, 
fitty yearssince? Why is it that having treated 


with contempt the munificence of a kind Pro- 


vidence by destroying the productiveness of a 
rich and fertile soil, instead of employing some 
af oor time and talents in assisting and impro- 
ee) 


* Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry. 


| ving upon nature; like tte Arabe of the dese", 
nay, like the herds of the field, we migrate {rum 
place to place? Do you say that our country 
is rich and boundless in territory. Europe, with 
her scores of millions of human beiogs, is 
groaning ander her heavy burthen. Is it possi- 
dle for he imagination to portray the amount of 
wretchedness and misery which would neces- 
sarily follow come tremendous political agita- 
lion or adversity of seasons. Even under the 
wisest legislation, and when enjoying the smiles 
of Heaven, how awtully deplorable is the con- 
dition ot myriads of miserable paupers, who 
drag out an existence of the most squalid po- 
verly, in many instances, of abject want! 


Can we not pr-dict the time when even our 
country will be experiencingthe torce of similar 
circumstances? Blessed by Heaven o'er all 
the world beside,” the policy of our legislation ex- 
tending an indiscriminate invitation to the op- 
pressed of every land to participate in our joys, 
with an increase of seventeen millions of peo- 
ple since our political birth-day, who will not 
venture the assertion that the millions of acres 
of desert pine lands, marshes and fens, now sole- 
ly tenanted by beasts and aquatic birds, will be 
compelled, at no distant day, to unbosom their 
treasures in obedieoce to the calle of seience 
and art. ‘The inducements to the larmer for de- 
votion io the study and practice of bis art are 
superior to that of almost any other pursuit in 
life. What are called the learned professions 
occupy, eachef them, responsible and appro- 
priate positions in society, but the practice of 
them is uncertain and unsatisfactory, trons the 
fact that the source trom which support is 
sought alter is the vacillating and changing na- 
ture of man. Ithas been said with much truth, 
that nothing repays more bountifully and readi- 
ly than the willing soil: and in what beautifol 
and harmonious concert are the graces and vir- 
tues ot the heart nurtured and cherished! 
Bound by a community. of interests, each by en- 
riching the products of his own farm conduces 
to the well being of his neighbor. Removed 
from the cares and perplexities of public life, 
an overweening mania fur notoriety not having 
poisoned the fountain of every ennobling senti- 
ment, enjoying in rich profusion the munifi- 
cence of Nature, witnessing the dear pledges of 
his affection growing up in health, beauty and 
wisdom around him, he is among the happiest 
and most highly favored of men. As an il- 
lustration of the charms whieh invest rural 
life, reler to the present occupations of the 
greatest statesmen of the age. The Sage of 
Lindenwold, aud the venerable and gifted Farm- 
er of Ashland, having occupied the highest po- 
sitions in the councils of the nation, battled 
mantully and gloriously in preserving the peace 
and permanency of our confederacy, ha ve 
thrown aside the mantles of honor and respon- 
sibility to indulge in the pleases of fields and 
pasture lands. When the glorious achieve 
ments of generats and statesmen shall have 
been consigned to oblivion, the splendid disco- 
veries ol Davv, Liebig, Johnston, Decandolle, 
Chaptal aod Bousingault, will be preserved in 
living monuments as trophies of their greatness 
and beneficence. 

Asa favorable indication of increasing zeal 
in the cause of agriculture as exhibited in our 
community, we regard the organization of this 
Society. United effort in the parsuit of any de- 
finite ohjgct ean alone ensure success. 
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ving for the attainment of the same end, divest- 


ed of sectional jealousies and political animos. 
ities, we cenvene at stated periods for the pur- 
pose of exchanging views in relation to the best 
means of advancing the interests of the plant- 
er. But how exceedingly small is the number 
of names enrolled upon our catalogue in com- 
parison with the population of our almost ex- 
clusively agricultural community. Can this 
be ascribed to a want of intelligence, and a due 
appreciation of the advantages which are des- 
tined to result from our Association? Most cer- 
tainly not. Is it a consciousness of incapacity 
to contribute tothe literature of the Society? 
This idea, though exceedingly prevalent, is none 
the less erroneous. We deal in facts, we search 
after tacts, we wish the results of observation 
and experience, and certainly these can becom- 
municated orally, or in a colloquial style. 
The simple truth that our ideas are clothed in 
language tinselled with classical purity and lo- 
gical accuracy, invests them with actual im- 
portance only so far as they originale or substan- 
trate facts. There are none then who do not 
possess the ability to add to the importance of 
correct principles. Some declare that they 
will mot connect themselves and participate, 
bat will wait and see what good emanates from 
our deliberations, and then they will reap the 
benefits resulting therefrom. Such a declara- 
tion as this needs no commentary. It speaks 
for itself. Others urge in vindication of their 
apathy, that they are doing well enough, and 
care not for information. They, indeed, may 
congratulate themselves upon their good for- 
tune. But it is conceded by all that there are 
certain duties which we owe to society, and as 
social beings we are bound to discharge them. 
There are many who will eontribute to the 
preparation of a convivial banquet with a view 
to advance the interests ot political demagogues, 
inflaming the passions of men, thrusting fire- 
brandsin a community, yet when the special 
object of an Association is to conciliate good 
feeling and tranquilize the popular tumult, they 
are stricken with paralysis. But, gentlemen of 
the Society, can it be expected that the attention 
ot others will be arrested when we are so le- 
thargic and desponding? ls it not a notorious 
and lamentable tact that the mere shadow of an 
apology is eagerly sought after by many as a 

ea for neglecting to attend the regular meet- 
ings of the Association. ‘I'he paucity of our 
numbers urges the strongest inducement for 
punctuality and alacrity in the pertormance of 
the duties which are assigned us. Was there 
ever an Association worthy of attention which, 
in its infancy, did not meet with discouraging 
embarrassments? It seems to be a governing 
principle with the human mind, (o oppose inno- 
vations. Among our countrymen of the North 
we see that the public mind has been alive to 
the importance of this subject. individual and 
State Associations render reciprocal aid in en- 
forcing upon popular attention the necessity for 
general action. The consequence is; that the 
recky plains of the Atlantic coast are seen teem- 
ing with the foliage, and ultimately the fruits, of 
the Western prairie. Persevering, indefatiga- 
ble industry and unwavering zeat characterize 
their efforts. And it is only needful to refer to 
a lew statistics to exhibit more forcibly the re- 
wards which follow such determination.“ k 
has been computed thatthe average value ot 
nea from this to European countries, during 
a decennial period included between the years 
1821 and 1831, may be estimated at $53,000,000. 
From this aggregate we may assizn the relative 
value of articles exclusively of Southern pro- 
ductions, viz: cotton, rice and tobacco, to be 
$33,000,000 in round numbers, this will leave 
for the North a remainder ot only $20,000,000, 
with nearly double the amount of population. 
With regard to the import trade we will merely 

resent a contrast between the then rival States, 

n 1821 the value of the import trace of New 
York was $23,000,000; in 1829, $13,000,000; 
in 1821 that of Virginia amounted to $1,078,- 
000 ; in 1829, $375,000. ‘Thus wesee that the 
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value of imports at the South in comparison 
with the exports is exceedingly small. It will 
be recollected that in the year 1769, anterior to 
the Revolution, the importtrade of Virginia 
exceeded that of New York by nearly eight 
times, while in 1829 the imports of the lauer 
exceeded that of the former by upwards of one 
hundred times! Here then we have a vivid 
and forcible illustration upon an exjended scale, 
ot the necessity for vigorous and untiring as- 
siduity in the promotion of individual as well 
as national prosperity and importance. Letus 
then move forward and extend a cordial wel- 
cometo all who will unite with us in main- 
taining an Association, the direct object of 
which is, the promotion of the comtort and hap- 
piness of all classes ot community. 


FARM MANAGE MENT; 
OR PRACTICAL HINTS TO A YOUNG BEGINNER. 


From the South Carolinian. 

I take advantage of a rainy day, to fulfil my 
promise to answer your queries about the con- 
duet of your farm. It you will permitme, I will 
give you a general and detailed view also of the 
manner in which I would manage your place, 
and en passant, shall probably answer all your 
inquiries, You have SOacresot woodland, and 
60 acres cleared, besides your garden, orchard, 
and vineyard, and four hands to work—twa of 
them being women. In clearing, ditching, rail- 
splitting, litting, &c., you will find women of 
httle use. In all other farming operations they 
are equal to men, and in some of them superior. 
As to working outdoors, most of them preter it, 
and are healthier than house servants. None- 
groes, however, should work out in bad weath- 
er, or at night. Humanity dictates this, but 
sound economy demands it. Vou should add to 
this force a smart boy of 14 years old; or per- 
haps and elderly man, say 45 to 50, would be 
better. He should have a good mule and cart; 
his employment all the time tocollect materials 
for manure, teed your stock, goto town, &e., 
&c. You will perhaps find it requisite in time 
to have two hands of this kind. 

As wood is valuable, and becoming more so, 
1 would not just now clear any land, or be in too 
great a hurry to cut down any wood, You will 
find dead wood enough to answer all your do- 
mestic purposes, accruing annually on 90 
acres. 

As you are convenient to a town, the market 
ot which is miserably supplied with provisions, 
I would make the farm what may be calleda 
market farm, and raise nothing but what is de- 
manded for town consumption. Time and ex- 
perience must suggest the most profitable crops 
to you. In the mean time, however, I recom- 
mend the following: 

Divide your 60 acres into two lots—one of 50, 
the other of 10 acres. Plant your 50 acres in 
corn, early in March, as soon as the equinox 
has exhausted itself, which it usually does by 
or before the 15th. Corn is the king of vegeta- 
bles, and worth all others put together. Our 
tarming operations have long been impeded by 
running afier grasses, grains, &c..—none of 
which do well below our upper cotton districts 
—while we have neglected corn, which may be 
cultivated and used in a great many ways, and 
as a substitute for every thing else, that potatoes 
will not supersede, This 50 acres of corn land 
I would manure every year with not less than 
100 bushels of mannre per acre, and 500 if pos- 
sible. I would certainty make the greatest ef- 
forts to get on it 300 bushels as soon as possi- 
ble. Thus manored, by the second crop, it will 
make you 40 bushels per acre- certainly by the 
3rd. Plant it 5 by 3 feet, reducing to 4 by 3, and 
ultimately 4 by l as it grows richer—always put- 
ting in peas the wide way, between tne 20ch 
May and the 20th June—the Ist June best time. 
If you will thas manure it, you will need no ro- 
tation. In fact, I don’t believeinrotaiion. All 
planis, with the exception of aquatic ones, use 
pretty much the same food, The texture of the 
soiland the climate, hoth may have specific ef- 
fects, and difference of culture may havea slight 
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influence also. But my only rotation is rest; 
and if you will constantly supply additional food 
tor your crop, the very same kind will grow and 
flourish on the same spot to the end oltime. If 
you will add 100 bushels manure per annum, 
you may plant corn on your 50 acres for life, 
and if you add 300 to 500, it will soon double 
and quadruple the product, Two plows and 
two hoes will tend your 50 acres like a garden, 
Two acres per day may be plowed by each 
horse, and as many hoed by each hand. Allow- 
ing for contingencies, it will be plowed and 
hoed every fifteen davs, from Ist April to Ist 
June, when it should te plowed no more, but 
thoroughly hoed forthe last time. Ifthe season 
has been dry and backward, so that your corn 
is small, and the main grass crop has not been 
killed, you must work it longer: but then some 
ofthe previous workings will for the same rea- 
son have been omitted. Four plowings and 
four hoeings are as many as will do corn good, 
and your evidence ot judgment will be in giv- 
ing thein at the proper time, according to the 
seasons, never working when very wet or very 
dry. Prepare your land by spreading your ma- 
nure on it eariy in January, and then break it 
up thoroughly and deep—6 inches at least. 

There is an endless variety of plows. I do 
not believe there is any better one for breaking 
up (which is also the cheapest and simplest,) 
than the Boatwright plow, invented by your 
townsman. I tried it many years ago, gavc it 
up to go the rounds of Yankee inventions, and 
because it went rather deep I have now come 
back to it again. 

Your land can ke broken up by two plows in 
25 days, say by 20th February. Then lay it 
off flat, or with the smallest possible bed, made 
by three furrows of bull-tongues the wide way. 
Flat culture, however, is the best for corn, 
Plant it flat, and work it flat. Never soak your 
szed, Plant only the butt end halt of your best 
ears, and only one graininahill. You save 
corn and thinning by this. You cannot save 
re-planting, do as you will, and this should be 
attended to as early as possible, without wait- 
ing too long for it to come up. Late coin is 
seldom worth anything, and replauts alter Ih 
April are ot litle account. As soon as your 
corn is well out of the ground, run a sweep on 
ench side of il, as near it as you can. This is 
ecmmonly done by bull-tongues, and it your 
land has not been thoroughly and deeply bro- 
ken up, they are best. But it should be so bro- 
ken, and then I would aſterwards use no— 
thing but a sweep; aud, contrary to the com- 
mon practice, I never would put any more dirt 
to it than they throw. ‘The dirt injures mate- 
tially for a time, but it kills grass and saves 
hoeing—bui you will be streng in hees. You 
can run round 7 acres a day, or eight with iwo 
plows, This finished, turn them, and run cne 
furrow in the centre, the narrow way. Auer 
this, you can spare your plows a few days from 
the corn, and put the hands at heeing, if behind 
in thai line, or to making manure. As soun as 
the young grass springs, or in eightor ten days 
any how, run three to four furrows the wide 
way andsweep iLoutcompletely, ard then hoe 
it thoroughly. This is the second and most 
important working. You have one crtwo more 
to give, according to circumstances, Plant 
pear bcfore the last working, so that they may 
iave the advantage of it. Nothing but a hoe 
should go into corn añer it begins to tassel. 
Your 50 acres, thus manured, and thus worked, 
will soon give you a crop ol 2,000 bushels of 
corn, and 2to 300 of peas, 

Your tenacics I wcuid thus divide: two acres 
in turneps, two in sweet potatoes, one in ground 
nuts, one in Jerusalem Artichokes, and the other 
four in rye, and, it you like, wheat. The first 
six, and that in wheat, should have at least 500 
bushels of manure. I vou can lime, or mari 
and plaster them, so much the better. One in- 
valuable manure yuu can reacily commarc— 
bones. Have two large wooden mortars dug 
oul, with an iron plate ë by G inches fastenca in 
the bottom, Use a crow bar fora pestle, and 
beat up all the bones youcan collect to the 


size of a marble. A hand will beat three bu- 
shels of a rainy day. Get acoarse wheat grain 
silterand sift them all: 10 per cent. will be fine 
enough to mix with ashes, and put in your tur- 
nep drills. Spread the rest broadcast, 20 bu- 
shels at least to the acre - 100 if you ean—and 
then be patient till you see the second crop. On 
the turneps certainly, anc if possible, on the po- 
tatoes, I would put bones at the rate of 25 bu- 
shels per annum, or 100 for four years. Ot 
course every thing else will be much benefitted 
by it. Turneps are a valuable winter and 
spring food for cattle and hogs, being cooling 
and diuretic. They would be invaluable to us, 
as they are to others, if our sweet potatoe was 
not tar better and more easily grown. Ihave 
lost three stands of turneps by the fly this fall, 
and shall put in the fourth as soon as it holds 
up, though it is too late to make any thing but 
tops. Itis a very uncertain crop. Asto car- 
rots, beets and Erish potatoes, never think of 
planting them outof your garden. By great 
care you may then raise an interior article for 
your table, or tor early marketing, but never 
enough to feeda cow, if you planted ten acres 
ot them, ‘They donot belong to our clime— 
nor do turneps, in anything like perfection. 
And those who work against nature must pay 
for it, as those do who grow pine apples at Si. 
Petersburg. Tcount that your four hands can 
tilt these crops as well as your 50 acres; but re- 
member, they will not: bear neglect. Every 
spear of grass in your potatoe patch is one potato 
gone, at least. I am of opinion that potatoes 
should be planted in very small beds, and not 
until you havea breathing time in your corn 
crop. They will do just before your first work- 
ing, or after vour second. The common but ve- 
ry erroneous opinion is, that they must be plant- 
ed the first thing. They will do best I believe, 
planted last of April or Ist of May. 

Pindars are very prolific and very valuable. 
You may dig for seed or for market what you 
can sell, and fatten your hogs on them, the arti- 
chokes, and remains of potatoes atier digging. 
Read about Artichokes. 

But I find I have omitted one important item. 
One o the acres I have given you for grain I 
must take hack. It must be sown in forage 
corn, which will be woith 20 acres of rye or 
wheat, or oats, for provender. Put 500 bushels 
of manure on it, lay off drills, 2 to 23 feet, drill 
your corn (early) as thick as you can, and 
ruo a small plow through it two or three 
times to keep down the grass. Cut it down in 
the silk, and you may count on, if a fair season, 
20,000 Ibs, of dry forage of the dest quality, or 
100,000 Ibs. of green. This and your shacks 
will furnish an ample supply of the most nutri- 
tious forage forall your cows and horses the 
year round, and enable you to sell every blade 
of your fodder—say 30,000 Ibs off your fitiy 
acres of corn, This is no fable. 

Now tor the main points: You must keep up 
your hill-side ditches. Study that matter close- 
ly, and see to it minutely. If you letthe water 
wash away your soil it will carry with it all the 
gold it contains, or that you cau puton it. 
This point secured, the next is how to get the 
manure which my plan requires—say 30,000 
bushels, 

Ist. Fill your stables, stable yard, cow and 
hog pens one faot deep with straw and leaves. 
Do it instantly. Manure, like interest, makes 
day and night, and an hour lost is lost forever. 
Don’t take up the idea of a liile, and good. 
Make as much as possible, and if you can only 
eet into trash, dang and urine enough to act as 
leaven, put it on your land; nature will do the 
rest. Once fermentation is started, the work is 
done. Atter putting on one toot of leaves, &c., 
you must add a little from time to time forthe 
comfort of your animals, until you find the sta- 
bles, &c., inconveniently full. ‘Thenclean out, 
and heap it up ina wet time, and sprinkle afew 
bushels of plaster(no lime) over it; and, if you 
can, give A coat or muck six inches thick. Co- 
ver it with a shed besides if convenient. The 
plaster and muck, however, will save nearly all 
ine gases; and it you were to put one or both 
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of these on your yards and stables, from time 


to time, so much the better, By this plan you 
may make 1,000 bushels for each head ot horses 
and cows, and 200 for each hog. But this may 
not be half what you want: Then, 

2nd. You must go to composting. Get all 
the offal from the slaughter houses which are 
convenient to you. Make arrangements to get 
the blood, which is invaluable. Get hair, 
horns, hoots, bones, dung, everything. It will 
be leaven. Supply to it leaves in abundance, 
and let it cook them. Get all the dead carcas- 
ses about town. One dead mule or cow will 
make you 500 bushels of the best manure, if 
you will cover it with mud and leaves. I have 
no means of estimating the quantity you can 
make in this way, but it must be great. If, 
however, you have not enough yet, then 

3d. Go to Russell -buy Bommer's patent— 
make Russell teach you how to use it in the 
most economical manner, and then make out 
and out enough manure to couplete your 30,- 
000 bushels, for 30,000 you must have to carry 
on your farm in perfection. 

As to steck: The best foreign herd for us is 
the Ayrshire. Taylor and Hampton both have 
it; bot if you cannot procure it trom them, Dr. 
J. B. Davis can tell you where it may be ob- 
tained in Fairfield. I couldgive you a half blood 
bull, and perhaps in time a full blood of the 
best of that stock. Iam inclined to think the 
foreign stock crossed on the native is the best. 
Four to six cows you micht keep; perhaps less 
would serve. The question would be whether 
most could be made by selling provender, or 
selling butter. Two cows you might teed on 
offal of the place, and you would hardly feel it. 
Peas, turneps, potatoes, &c., all answer well. 
Don't have any more stock than you keep upall 
the tine and feed. ‘hey give double the milk 
when confined, and you have their manure. To 
milk two cows you must have about four. 

As to hogs, lam entirely out with all the im- 
roved breetts. They can’t stand our climate. 
have cultivated them until L have nearly lost 

my stock. I have never seen them thrive, ex- 
cept when two or three sows are kept about the 
yard, and perhaps your best plan would be to 
procure, say three Berkshire sows, and let them 
have the run of your stable and other lots, with 
tree access to water. These three ought to 
give you 20 killing hogs per annum, which 
would be an ample supply of bacon. One hog 
of 150 Ibs. for each month, little and big, is a 
fair calculation. 

I recommend these small beginnings in the 
stock line, because they are very expensive ar- 
ticles. They eat enormously, and must be well 
fed to do well, and unless one hasa great deal 
of experience and manages well, he will soon 
find they cost more than tey come to. Nothing 
is easier than ta lose money by cattle and hogs. 
Sheep would be a nuisance to you. They suit 
aone but those who have large old fields and 
idle pasture lands in abundance, and are very 
troublesome and unprofitable then. Hampton 
has the best stock of themin America. When 
droves come in this winter you may purchase a 
tew at 81.50, on which you ean try your hand. 

You see in all my calculations I give the go- 
by to grains, In some situations, and in some 
soils, they do well, But you see how I esti- 
mate them in comparison with forage corn. If 
you had mills near that were prepared to grind 
flour fitto use, you might, froma couple of 
acres, well manured, grow your supplies. But 
it would be more trouble than profit. I have 
fine mills and am preity well prepared, and shall 
for the first time [Lis year sow wheat—4 acres. 
Besides this, 1 have in two acres of rye, for 
calf pasture. I have not sow. an oat in two 
years, and never will again. I have sowed as 
largely as 350 acres at once. I would preter 10 
acres of forage corn tothe whole 350. Where 
nothing else can be made with profit, grain may 
be tried. But you are too near market. You 
can sell every bushel of corn at 50 cents, ave- 
raging one year with another; or you may buy 
poor steck of all kinds, feed away your corn, 
e., and sell them atthe close of shad time, 
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when beef, &c., always bears the best price. 
You might easily clear a spot in the branch and 
grow vour ownrice. Halfan acre would suf- 
fice. You might on one ot your ten acres grow 
Spanish tobacco with great profit in a small 
way, and time will also develope to-you a great 
many changes for the better in the plan 1 sug- 
gest. In the meantime, on this plan your tarm 
will be greatly improving, and ready for any 
change you may desire. I only proposea 
scheme for starting you. 

l think you will want six handsto make your 
crop and your manure, and four horses or mules, 
asmall wagon, two carts, three Boatwright 
plows, two bull-tongues, four sweeps. It would 
no doubt be the grealest advantage to al your 
land to subsoil it. By writing to A. B. Allen, 
of New York, editor of the American Agricul- 
turist, (an excellent $1 paper,) youcan get a 
small one for two horses~such as I have got from 
him, at something under $10, delivered. It will 
be worth your while to subsoil, if only 10 acres 
annually. 

Atter looking at your letter I return a moment 
to hogs. My trial of pens this year has not 
been a fair one, owing to the extraordinary heat 
and drought. On the whole, the hogs have done 
as well in the pens as in the woods, perhaps a 
little better, They have consumed mere food, 
but the manure pays the difference. 1 shall try 
them another year, but on a different system— 
in lots, with running water, rather than pens— 
feeding them under a shelter well littered, where 
they will be sure to spend most of their leisure 
time, and yield me a fair share of manure. In 
tood, hogs require frequent change, when not 
permitted to run out. Boiling is best, on the 
whole, but they tire of it. You may boil any- 
thing, peas, corn, turneps, potatoes, meal, &c. 
—and those are the things to feed them on, with 
a little fodder or cured corn stalks, rotten wood, 
charcoal, &c.—salting well and giving salts oc- 
casionally. Three sows in your lots would 
scarcely require more than the shattered corn 
and waslages, The pigs, as soon as weaned, 
should be kept to themselves, and the killing 
hogs to themselves, But in the small stock I 
recommend you to keep, I would make ne di- 
vision unless some of them proved misehie- 
vous. Let the sows pig in a secure sheltered 
piace, and remain there separate from the rest 
for a few days. 

As to woodland pasture, it will be found of 
great service from time to time, for dry caitie, 
jaded mules, hogs, &c. Its chief value will be 
in furnishing leaves tor manure. No grains or 
grasses will, in this climate, grow in itto ad- 
vantage, without being thinned so as to destroy 
its value for wood—that is, taking off so much ` 
thal none could be cut without elearing it. 
W ood is to be cherished, and is more valuable 
where you are than grass pastures. 

Your idea of landscape gardening is a delight- 
tul one. Ofcourse it would not be profitable, 
except in as much asit added to the permanent 
value of the place. Still, as faras you might 
feel inclined to indulge in it as a luxury, I would 
commend you to go. Money is a good thinz, 
but a man is a fool who runs alter it as an end. 
It isa species of insanity. As a means, to what 
end could you devote it more likely to inenease 
your happiness than in gravelled walks, terra- 
ces, and glorious bowers of native oak f. 


REMEDY For Lockjaw.—Haying seen in the 
Argus of the 21st, an account of the death of 
the son of Mr. Andrews Wasson, from loekjaw 
froma nail accidentally run into his foot, I 
would state for the benefit of those afflicted from 
similar causes, that a common cent, or a piece 
of copper bound firmly upon the wounded part, 
and in actual contact with it, will causes almost 
immediate and entire relief, and cause the 
wound to speedily heal, whether it be made by 
rusty nail, steel instrument, splinter, or any 
other cause, either in ſoot, hand or ather part of 
the body, 

N. B. Rusty or tarnished copper is prefera- 
ble to bright copper, though either will answer. 
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From the Southern Planter. 
SHEEP. 


By fishing in the sea of “staff,” with which 
our agricultural papers are filled, we are some- 
times enabled to catch up a sensible, practical 
article like the following, taken from the “North 
Carolina Farmer,” a paper lately started at Ra- 
leigh, which we would most heartily commend 
to the attention of our Southern friends. A 
thorough knowledge of the sheep business would 
be as good as filty thousand dollars to any man 
in Western Tigmia 

Mr. Lemay: Sir, —I have seen one or two ar- 
ticles in your new paper on the subject of rais- 
ing wool in this State. I bave no practical know- 
ledge of wool-raising in so warm a climate a 
North Carolina enjoys, especially in the Eastern 
part of the State. There are impediments in 
every department of husbandry to retard enter- 

rise: but I feel sure that wool raising has as 

ew drawbacks as most branches of employ- 
ment. The hindrances may be summed up as 
tollows, viz: 

1. Climate and food. 

2. The diseases of sheep. 

3. Necessary protection to sheep. 

1. Tae Cuimare of North Carolina is in 
many respects similar to that of Spain, where 
the raising of woo! has long prevailed as a sta- 

le. Much of the imported woul of the United 
tates has been brought from Spain. The lati- 


tude of the two countries is not the same, but- 


the coldness of the Western Continent renders 
the climate much the same. The high or moun- 
taia districts of Spain produce the greater por- 
tion of the wool, and it is probable that the 
same is to be the case in North Carolina. It is 
a notorious fact that the Northern latitudes are 
the best adapted to the growth of wool. Scot- 
land and the more northerly parts of middle Eu- 
rope raise the greater part of the wool for Eng- 
lish manufactures. The nature of sheep leads 
them tothe hills as much as the forest courts 
the instinct of the bird. In cold weather sheep 
leave the fold and wander to some elevated spot 
to graze, and will only leave i: in very severe 
weather. Sheep should never be housed; an 
open shelter, closed on three sides, open on the 
South, ought to be the enclosure in cold 
weather. Horned cattle ought never to be kept 
in the same enclosure; yet sheep will pick 
much alter both horses and horned cattle; per- 
haps a farmer may save halt ihe feed of his sheep 
by allowing them to pick after his other stock; 
but never let them graze together orto be acces- 
sible to hogs in time of having young lambs.— 
Sheep, if healthy, are a hardy animal. 

The question, whether North Carolina has a 
suitable climate, and the proper fcod to sustain 
large flocks of sheep on small portions of land, 
is unsettled; for I hold practical experience to 
de the only answer admissible to questions of so 
much importance. That sheep do flourish and 
do well, in small flocks, in all parts of the State, 
is iadisputable; as I have seen them in all sec- 
tions, from the sea coast to the mountains.— 
Sheep of the common wool kind, have been made 
to yield oa an average eight pounds per head tor 
the whole flock of thirty sheep; and in one in- 
stance as high as sixteen pounds of wool was 
sheared from one sheep. A farmer ought to be 
satisfied with from four to six pounds per head, 
unless he uses more than ordinary care. Every 
branch of industry yields a profit only to labor 
and attention. If you read the mode of tillage 
that brought an unusual crop of wheat or corn, 
you find the land was plowed deep, subsoiled, 
rolled, harrowed, manured and worked over and 
ever, again and again. A man that wishes to 
raise a good field of cora must get up at daylight 
and see every thing right, and his land must be 
kept all the time loose; so it he raises sheep, he 
must be up at all times and see them ofien.— 
Salt them, have good shade trees in his fields, 
or make shelters open on all sides in the sum- 
mer. There is a fly peculiar to sheep pastures, 
besides the excessive warmth of their wool, that 
renders good shades necessary ; perhaps an open 
gove en a hill is the beet shelter in summer. 


The only valid objection to raising wool of a 


fine quality, is the changing temperature of 


spring. Sheep, if not sheared, would shed their 
coats annually. The woo! matures by the end 
of autumn, and the new crop commences its 
growth assoon as the tresh grass of spring has 
stimulated the sheep, and produced that change 
that all animals experience at this season of the 
year. This new growth is s-parate in its film 
from the old coat, and if cut off with it ruins the 
whole fleece for making any fine fabric, as the 
new growth in carding, works up into knots and 
pervades the whole texture, producing weak- 
ness or rottenness, 
such a character is of inferior value. This 
drawback is owing to the long spring. Sheep 
cannot, with safety, be sheared betore May ; 
grass ofien puts forth in March, and sometimes 
In February, it did eo in 1842. In the Wes- 
tern portions of the State this evil is not so like- 
ly to befall wool raisers—as the spring is later 
and more abrupt. The only remedy for this 
evil is to feed the sheep from the barn and not 
let them pick grass so early, yet this would be 
but a partial remedy, the warm weather would 


stimulate reaction and produce a change of 


constitution, 

To introduce a fine, well reared stock, of ei- 
ther sheep or domestic animals into a district 
where farmers are unacquainted with the mode 
of treatment to which they have before been ac- 
customed, is to quadruple the disadvantages un- 
der which the trial or experiment is to be made. 
In the first place the animal must undergo ac- 
climation, if he change latitude, or even if he 
be but removed from the north to the south side 
of-a range of elevated land a few miles, or vice 
versa—or if from the east to the west, and the 
contrary. Besides climate, the change of food 
owing to different soils, and the change of na- 
ture, all conspire to derange the constitution; 
and all changes are for the worst. The native 
stocks of hogs, cattle, horses, etc., are always 
best to rear from, and it is but a species of mo- 
nomania for any man to attempt to change the 


entire stock of any couniry, or even district of 


country at once. The change must be gradual 
and keep pace with the knowledge of the na- 
ture, habits and character of the newly intro- 
duced breeds. I would not be understood as 
discouraging the introduction of superior ani- 
mals among us--far otherwise; I would foster 
the enterprise by every wise and practicable 
means or justifiable expense. Daily experi- 
ence teaches us that the correct way to improve 
stock, 18 to do it gradually. I would suggest 
this rule as the safest way of procedure to any 
man who desires to improve his stock, viz: to 
first take some good agriculiural paper ior 12 
months and there read carefully the best means 
to improve his farm, (for sure as he is living, 
improved stock comes from improved farms;) 
after he has read and practised im proved farm- 
ing, tried a fèw new grasses, and has pvt a lew 
acres in clover to feed his pigs, calves and 
lambs on, then he may safely order a fine blood- 
ed bull, boar and buck to range among his cows, 
sows and shecp at the proper season. And on 
the subject of the right time of the year, for al- 
lowing the free intercourse of bucks and ewes 
much ot the success of sheep rearing depends. 
The bucks should be kept up until such time 
as will effectually prevent the too early produc- 
tion of lambs in the spring. In any effort 10 
rear a fine animal, care must be taken from the 
very first that it does not become stunted. 
More depends on the first vear’s growth, in any 
animal, than ever afier. If the animal is neg- 
lected the first year of its growth, give it up and 
try another. 

In adopting the native stock to rear from, we 
have all the produce of native and sound con- 
stitution and not liable to the vicissitudes of 
climate. Most, if not all, the discredit of the 
Berkshire humbug, as some call it, would have 
been avoided by observing the above method— 
of first learning what sort of food is most snit- 
able to the animal, and having it provided ready 
when he first needed it. Sir, agriculture and 
improvement of stock must go hand in hand. 


Cloth made from woal of 
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The food of improved stock has been of a 
very superior grade to that growing on our 
worn-out hills and old fields. The imported 
sheep have been nursed with great care by per- 
sons who are shepherds in fact, and it we are 
to raise sheep, we too must turn shepherds, It 
will never do to say to every negro, do so and 
so through the spring, and so and so through 
the summer, and so on tor the year with my 
sheep; but every man must daily inspect his 
sheeplold; (for such he must have, secure from 
without and within, ) he must look to his flock 
carefully; if one is sick it must be separated 
from the flock and taken the strictest care of. 
Ii must be separated from the flock, because 
most diseases of sheep are contagiouscr at 
least contaminating, and liable to infect the 
whole flock more or less—as the old adage has 
it—“ one smutty nosed sheep will spcil the whole 
flock.” There is more truth than fictico in the 
old saying. It must be nursed, because the 
copstitution of sheep soon sinks under disease; 
and if once a flock of sheep become weakly and 
sieklv, it runs out. There is no restoring a pu- 
ny flock of sheep. The food for a better flock 
of sheep than we now have must be commen- 
surate with thegrade. The finer the breed of 
sheep the more delicate the nature of the animal 
and the greater care must be taken of it. Sheep 
must be sustained at all seasons of the year. 
It is the nature of sheep to graze, and in North 
Carolina they can do so most of the year. In 
the winter a few vats are the best support weak 
sheep can have. On the subjectot diet and dis- 
eases, every sheep raiser should be provided 
with a full treatise. It costs but litue, and is 
of the first importance--buy one. 

Mr. Lemay, I will give you something on the 
protection of sheep, soon, Yours, &c., 

Wake County, Nov. 12, 1845. M. R. 


From the Boston Courier. 


BREEDING ANIMALS. 


The New York Courier & Enquirer of the 19th 
Jan., in a notice of the Farmers Library, for 
January, (a periodical conducted by J. S. Skin- 
ner, and published by Greeley & McElrath,) has 
the ſollewing: 

The peculiarity of this number is in the disco- 
very which it announcer—end a treatise on 
which discovery is forthwith to be published in 
its pages—that the quality and quantity of milk 
which a cow will gire can be unerringl ascertain- 
ed by external marks and appearance en ihe ani- 
mal. The valueof sucha discovery is obvious, 
for since it costs just as much to keep a bad cow 
asa good one, and as by carein guarding them 
from intermixture, good races can be perpetua- 
ted—this discovery Mill at orce consign bad 
milch cows to the 9 and with advantage 
all round- ſor the tendency to fatt: n which suits 
the sb mbles, is one of the causes which render 
cowa indifferent milkers.” 

‘There will be many an increduluus reader of 
the above paragraph, mary who, as the transla- 
tor ot the work ab ut to appearin the Farmers 
Library says—will excleim, ‘nonsense! who 
can believe any such thing? What! by merely 
lookingjat a cow to be able to tell how much milk 
she is capable of being made to yield!“ but the 
fact is even so. 

It is of French origin, and the treatise, of 
which the translation ia now to be laid before the 
readers of this periodical, isby M. Francis Gue- 
non—the translator is Mr. N. P. Trist, late Uni- 
ted States Consul at Havana, and a gentleman 
of accomplished mind. 

When the discovery was announced in France 
it attracted the notice of the chief Agricultural 
Societies, committees were apvcinted to investi- 
gate it, and on being satisfied that it is what it 
professes to be, a most important step in know- 
ledge, gold medals were awarded ſo the eiscover- 
er. Mr. Trist in his preface adds, that having 
explained the subject to one of our countrymen 
quite conversant with cattle, his curiosity was 
awakened—he took notes of the particular marks 
and indications, and after an absence of some 
weeks returned, saying, that thing is as true us 
a book. Since I was here I have looked at more 
cows than you ever saw, and I am perfectly fate 
isfied the thing is just as the Frenchman said.” 

The proprietors of the Farmer’s Library heve 
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taken out a copy-right for this translation, which 
therefore can only appear in its pages. 

We have not seen the number of the Farm- 
er's Library, to which reference is made in the 

receding quotation, and as we are not a subseri- 
ber we may not see the forthcoming number, 
which is to contain the promised copy-right 
translation; but we have some reason to sup- 
pose that the “ discovery” alluded to is nothing 
more nor less than a developement of what Col. 
Jaques of the Ten Hills in Somerville, has suc- 
ce-aiully practised for many years. That Col. 
Jaques can breed animals to order, isa fact well 
known to the farmers of this region, and he has 
never d-emed it necessary to take out a copy- 
right for his theory, He was at the New York 
State Fair, at Albany, in 1813, and there spoke 
freely of his method of breediog animals, and 
described the process, which, with him, had al- 
ways deen successful. In the New York He- 
raid o! October 4, 1842, ia an article on this sub- 
ject, from which the following is an extract: 

“ Breeding Animals to Order.—Coming down 
from Albany we had tae pleasure of an interview 
with the celebrated Col. Jaques, of the Ten 
Hilis Farm, near Boston. He was presentat the 
fair, and was chairman of the committee on na- 
tive cattle. He is said to be the best judge of 
animals—animais of all kinds—from the mouse 
up tothe horse—that there is in the country. 
He is the breeder of the famous Cream Pot 
Cows, four quarts of whose milk will make a 
pound of butte:—and the cream of which he 
guarantees publicly or privately to convert into 
butter within a minute’s time—he has done It 
before the membersof the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. Hejhas some curious notions, in which 
some people think him rather enthusiastic, par- 
ticularly in the matter of breeding animals to or- 
der. Forexample, he guarantees to breed 20 
cows to order, either red, white, black, speckled, 
Ying-streaked*or striped, with horns, either lon 
or short, straight, or turned up or lopped —with 
large bags or small, and of any color he is now 
breeding a lot with yellow bags and mahogany 
colored teats]—with wide backs upon which you 
may lay a bushel of corn without its rolling off, 


flows, is, by the laws of nature, the sole agent 
and controlling power, in developing the pene: 
ral character; and that by crossing and m xing 
the blood of the different varieties of the same 
species, the strongest strains of blood will be your number for October. I am pleased to in- 
found to predominate—and that health, or dia- form you, and the triends of American indus- 
ease—good or bad properties—-are transmissible try generally, thatthe quantity sent from the 
to the progeny and descent, both in the human | South for the past year, 1845, mostly from Vir- 
and animal creation—even the color may be sha- ginia, has been equal to about ten thousand 
ded to suit the fancy. bags, equivalentto seven hundred tons, being 
From over fifty year’s practice and experience nearly one-twentieth of the consumption of the 
upon these principles, I consider the lollowing, | country. 
among many points, important to be observed I mentioned in my former essay, that the 
in nes pails penstally. eg m mn mag 5 Most astringent vegetables, or those containing 
articularly, viz:— Muzzle fine, th yellow | the largest portion ot gallic acid. are raised in 
nos; eyes brilliant; head and horns light; ears | warm Climates: Nog, allhough the sumach 
thin, the inside yellow, not unlike as though | sent from Virginia has been used in place of 
clean, fore shodiders quite closes and wen hug | Sicilian, yet ihat which can be raised in South 
’ ’ P . 2 
in, giving the ſore hand a very light appearance Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and „more partic 
in proportion to the other parts ot thecow; bulla? ularly Florida, . 5 of „ ea 
necks may project from the breast a id shoulders | Quality. 1 would therefore call the attention 
stout, very muscular and strong, but taperin p | of enterprising citizens of those States to the ar- 
fine, so that the bulls’ and cows’ neck be joined | ticle, and can promise them they can caltivate 
to the head very neatly. Throatsclean and tree | no product that will pay them better, 
from much dewla;, Bosom or breast, broad and I stated in my article of 1845, “that I had 
full, projecting well forwerd ; legs straight, with | been informed sumach would not reproduce 
fine bone, and well set apart; the fore arms well from the seed, it being a hybridous plant; but 
covered with muscle, tapering downwards fine; | on consulting a Mr. Woodward, who sent the 
shoulders smooth and well laid in; chine fuil; | seed of our samach to England, be says it will 
fo 1 N wees 1 gout, | reproduce, as much of the seed sent ihere pro- 
elas roje ’ ar from ifi ” i 
ike hipa; 5 in the loins and hips; hips full] duces bountifully.” He states that it should be 
gathered as soon as ripe, and planted soon af- 
and globular—neither too close nor ragged, but t be too old. This I con- 
placed on a level with the back ; rumps -ong and ler, 30 as not to ane 85 N ‘ hi h 
broad— very little, if any, sloping ; pelvis, broad | Sider an important fact, and one which our 
and full; tails set on strong, and on a level with Southern planters should _embrace; for by 
the back—tapering down to the end fine, where plarting the seed, and mowing down the shoots 
they should be well covered with long, silky and | three times annually, they might obtain from 
glossy hair; and on opening the hair here, there | three to five tons per acre, with much less ex- 
should be the same yellow appearance on the pense and trouble than by gathering aad bring- 
skin as is mentioned above on the inside of the | ing home the natural growth scattered exten- 
ears. Not too full in the twist, (which is, a full- | sively over the country, The sumach is 
nese between the hind lege or thighs,) nor too | renn al, and when once planted would last for 


thick in the thighs. Flanks quite dzep. It is 
important that the wholeskin should be yellow. ahi ie 5 e 


Culture of Sumach. 


In September, 1845, I sent you an article on 
the cultivation of sumach, which appeared in 


or so narrow as not to hold a single kernel. In | The color of the hair is pretty much fancy. A W m. Paatripas, 
short, he will breed you animals 10 order, and is good er of nalts . if it inc.ines to be long, — 
a perfect LL. D. in ihe matter of crossing breeds. ie not unfavorable; but it should be very silky 


and glossy. The elastic handle, or touch of the 
flesh, with the silky and glossy coats, are of the 
greatest importance, as these properties indicate 
their value as much, in comparison, as in broad- 
cloth of from two dollars to ten dollars per yard. 
The bag or udder of cows, should be capacious, 
projecting well, both fore and aft; hanging mod- 
erately deep, when full, but alter the milk is 
drawn, to be quite the reverse. It is very desir- 
able in a cow, that she should have teats, well 
spread apart and of medium size. Cows possess- 
ing most of the above mentioned points I have 
found generally to be deep and rich. milkers—al- 
80, neat cattle generally I have found to be of 
good temper, good spirits, vigorous, active, 
good walkers, easily kept, taking on flesh readi. 
ly, and that too, on the most valuable parts; and 
the bulls and cows well adapted for good breed- 
ers, for the dairy, the yoke and the shambles. 


We have no doubt that this theory of breed- 
ing is original with Col. Jaques, When he first 
spoke of it in pubiic, some persons thought him 
a little too enthusiastic, and some thought that 
his enthusias. L had impaired his judgment; but 
there are few intelligent breeders of cattle, now, 
who do not acknowiedge the soundness of his 
theory snd admire the success which has attend- 
ed his efforts. Col. Jaques boasts of nothing, 
we believe, which he is not able to Perform. 
Since the development of his principles, we 
have understood that some persons have advoca- 
ted them, aud claimed the credit of Originating 
them. But to him alone belongs the credit of 
their conception, and the first efforts to prove 
their accuracy by their practi al results, 


Itis possible that Mr. Francis Guenon, or 
some other Frenchman, may have the same or a 
similar theory, without any knowledge of Col. 
Jaques and his operations. It may be that the 
French writer has made a new discovery of facts 
entirely different from those which form the ba- 
sis of Co. Jaques's theory. The forthcoming 
number of the Farmei's Library will furnish the 
means of judging, whether it be Original with 
th eauthor or a transcript of principles acted 
upon for forty or fifty years py the industrious 
and skillful proprietor of the Ten Hille Farm. 


Bencrit op Paessina tae EarTH.—A writer 
inthe Michigan Farmer says:—“ A few years 
since, I was employed to make a garden. The 
soil was a gravelly loam. Among the beds 
made, was an onion bed, about 8 feet by 20. 
The earth for this bed was caretully spaded up 
to the depth of 11 inches, and with a garden 
rake, made very qellow. The next ay the 
seed was sown in drills, crosswise the bed, the 
drills being about 7 inches apart. - Immediately 
afler sowing the seed, one half of the bed was 
stamped down as hard as the weightol alad of 
15 years age, by pressing once or twice in a 
place, would make it. Theother half was left 
light, Shortly alier the onions were up, they 
were weeded and carefully thinned, so as to 
stand about three inches asunder in the drills all 
over the bed. The soil during their growth 
was not moved any more than was incident to 
the pulling up of the weeds. With regard to 
the result, suffice it to say that the onions which 
grew on the part of the bed which was 
came up first, grew more thriftily, and were 
more than double the size and quantity than 
those on the other half—being in lact, as good a 
yield as I ever saw.“ 

— 


Rno na or Pie Plaxr.—This is another 
highly esteemed escalent tor early Spring use, 
aod ol theeasiest possible cukure. The plants 
continue many years in tull bearing, and occu- 
py very little room—asmall number being sut- 
ficient tor a lamily. The seeds may be sown 
any time in Spring, and will make good strong 
planis in one year; when they should be trans- 
planted to a rich deep border, or any convenient 
spot—placing them three or four feet apart.— 

he stocks should not be cut until the plants are 
atleast twoor three years old. Gio water. 


He breeds all his Cream Pot Cows with a deep 
red body, white faces, yellow noses, yellow bags 
and mahogany colure! teats. He claims to be 
able to transfer the properties of any one cow, 
whatever they may be, to any other cow—and in 
the matter of color, to shade the animals to fan- 
cy. He goes strong for native breeds of cows; 
and many people think he will eventually ruin 
the foreign bloods, as the Durhams, the Here- 
fords, the Devonshirea, & &e.” 

Then follows anextract from the Report which 
Col. Jaques had prepared for the easuing volume 
of the New York State Agricultural Society's 
annual proceedings, 

In the New York Spirit of the Times, of Sep. 
28, 1849, is a letter from Col. Jaques to the edi- 
tor of the American Farmer, (J. S. Skinner, we 
belleve—if nut, his immediate successor as a 
conductor of that valuable paper,) in which is a 
detail of his operations to produce a “ hoarse to 
order,” and in which he succee.led beyond his 
expectations. A description of the horse (Bell- 
founder) is given, and the skill and intelligence 
of Col. Jaques are highly complimented by the 
editor. 

In February, 1843, at a meeting of Agricultu- 
ristsat the State House in Boston, Col. Jaques 
spoke at large upon his theory of bree ling ani- 
mals, especially cows: a report of his remarks 
was published in the New England Farmer of 
February 15, which we here give in full, as his 
remarks upon the qualities of these animals, and 
the signs which indicate their good qualities, 
willbe gencrally interesting to agricultural read- 
ers: 


“ Upon the subject of selecting and breeding 
domestic animals generally, it has been my ob- 
ject to combine as much as possible all the most 
desivable properties adapted tu the soil, climate, 
and habits of New England. I wish, however, 
it may be distinctly understood, that whatever ] 
may say upon this subject, I do not desire to 
dictate to others, but hope those who are better 
informed may make known their practice and 
experience. 

“ My principles are, that the blood—the red flu- 

id, in every living creature, in whose body it 


Planting trees in Great Britain, and through- 
out the continent, is now extensively presecu- 
ted. In some instances thousands of aeres are 
planted on a single estate. 
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From the South Carolinian. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
HELIANTHUS TUBEROZUM LINN. 


This plant having recently excited some at- 
tention amengst agriculturists, as a valuable 
root crop, we proceed to give a few hints re- 
specting its culture, derived from our own ex- 
re together with some accounts ol ils 

ie 
d Although it is called so, it is botanically, inno 
way allied to the artichoke, but it is ot the same 
genus as the sun-flower, which it much resem- 
bles, The term Jerusalem is, according io Web- 
ster, a corruption of girasole, the Italian name 
for sun - flower; and it derives the appellatiou of 
Artichoke from some fancied similarity in the 
taste of the tubers with the Artichoke bottoms.— 
It is a native of Brazil, and was first carried in- 
to England about the year 1620, and before po- 
tatoes were so generally in use, was extremely 
popalar as an edible root. Mention is made of 
it in old agricultural treatises, as the Canada 
polate, to distinguish it trom the common potato, 
and it was sometimes called the Virginia potato, 
It was regarded as wholesome, and is of an a- 
greeable taste, though it is never dry and mealy 
like the potato, being rather moist and soft in 
its texture, and is nutritious, Being hardy and 

erennial it succeeds in almost all kinds of soil. 

t was almost lost sight of in agriculture, until 
within a few years. Latterly, it isob:aining as 
an article of food tor domestic animals. 

Twelve to fileen hundred bushels have been 
obtained from an acre, when properly cultivated, 
and being relished by horses, cattle and hogs, it 
is undoubtedly the most profitable root crop 
which.can be plantedin the South; and perhaps, 
it might succeed in more northern regions. It 
is rich ia farinaceous substance, and all animals 
do well and improve, when fed upon them.— 
Last spring a friend sent usa quart of tubers, 
We did not think this smal] quantity worth plant- 
ing, as they were much injured and dried up 
by long exposure. On the 3d of May, fully two 
months afier they should have been planted, we 
had a small space of ground, about 2 rods, pre- 
pared, and put them in. A drought ensued, 
and they did not come np soon, and consequent- 
ly lost a great deal by their being so late. They 
were planted in drills two and a half feet apart, 
and twenty inches in the drill: but the seed be- 
ing so badly injured, the plants were very irreg- 
ular. They were plowed once, and the grass 
and weeds afterwards removed with the hoe.— 
in November we had them plowed up, and up- 
on gathering them, found we had ten bushels; 
and it is our opinion, that it they had been pick- 
ed clean from the land, the yield would have 
reached twelve bushels. The tubers filled all 
parts of the soil, and some of them are two feet 
long, consisting of small bulbs connected by suc- 
culent roots. 

The roots are white, and extremely tender, 
while the tubers are slightly tinged withe red.— 
The roots make the best slips for planting, and 
if cut up, leaving an eye toeach slip, they readi- 
ly-vegetate. When it is intended to ſeed this crop 
to hogs, they require no harvesting, for they 
readily withstand our mild winters; and iſ the 
hogs are turned in on them, they usually pro- 
vide ſor themselves. For calves, sheep and 
horses, they must be gathered and washed, but 
unlike other roots, they require no cutting up.— 
They might be fed tu sheep, by merely plowing 
up afew daily, and letting the sheep eat them 
immediately from the ground. In consuming 
this crop, the hogs gave the ground a thorough 
plowing, and by turning under the stalks and 
leaves, they add much to the soil. Some have 
asserted that it is an exhausting crop, but from 
the genus of the plant, we infer it is not. The 
leaves are large and the stalks are crowned with 
beautiful yellow flowers. 

Theabove was substantially the contents of 
an article contributed by us to the Albany Cul- 
tivator, for February, 1845. In the Spring of 
1845, in preparing the plat of ground spoken of, 
for potatoes, more than 6 bushels of tubers were 
gathered, (making the yield sixteen bushels,) 
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which had not been effected in the least by the 
frost, and vegetated finely. The ground was 
planted in potatoes, but there still remained in- 
numerable small tubers of Artichoke which had 
not been gathered, and these vegetating brought 
upa fine stand before the potatoes came up.— 
They took possession of it, and instead of a crop 
of potatoes, one of Artichokes was raised, which 
produced the second year over twenty bushelson 
the ground above mentioned. Our experience 
of the prolific nature of this plant, does not cease 
with the two instances above mentioned. Sev- 
eral acres were planted in a peach orchard at 
Pomaria last year, and under all the disadvan- 
tages of dense shade, drought, and exhausted 
soil, they produced quite a fine crop; and its 
adaptation as food for swine has been fully tee- 
ted. A number of sows and pigs, are now run- 
ning on this last mentioned lot, and keep fat on 
what they glean from the field, which has been 
partially dug over, withouta particle of other 
food. It is a great promoter of milk in all ani- 
mals, and fully sustains the opinion above ex- 
pressed. concerning its being good food for cows 
and sheep. It would perhaps supply better tood 
for ewes and lambs, than any other root we 
could grow, as the tubers are extremely succu- 
lent, and embody more farinactous matter than 
is usually allowed to it, by those persons who 
wish to discountenance its culture, because 
the Artichoke happens to contain 76-100 parts 
of water. The great quantity of this constitu- 
ent renders it the very best article which wecan 
give to our stock, in conjunction with the dry 
food which we teed oui in winier. This is wise- 
ly ordained by the Creator, who, with the pow- 
ers and mightiness of omniscience, has thus 
constituted vegetable substances, in orcer that 
they may be fitand proper food tor the beasts of 
the field, without the artificial aids of preparation, 
which man is forced to apply to the articles of 
his diet. Owing to the large yield ot this root 
we are fully satisfied that one acre of it, wall fur- 
nish more farinaceous maller than an acre plant- 
ed in any other root erop. The Jerusalem Ar- 
tichoke, contains one-third more nutriment than 
the beet which is extensively cultivatedin France 
as an article of economical food. It will com- 
pete and farexceed the yield and profit of the 
carrot in our soil; being more nutricious, and 
at thesame time, more productive—it will grow 
luxuriantly on soils too poor for the diſlerent 
families ofthe potatoe, the beet or the carrot— 
and we have tested its powers of withstanding 
drought and cold; for our erop grew well amidst 
the desert heats of the last Summer, and the 
roots which remained in the ground during the 
late severe winter, have not been injured in the 
least; whilst it is never attacked by insects or 
disease, both so fatal to the interests of root crops 
inthe Southern latitude. We believe, froma fair 
trial, that itis destined to the first rank amongst 
cultivated roots, and will finally work great 
changes in the economy in feeding domestic an- 
imals, The shading of old worn-out lands bv a 
prana lives from atmospheric sources, shonld 

e sufficient inducement tor its general cultiva- 
tion. Yvard the distinguished Agricultural 
professor at A lport, recommended its cultivation 
both by precept and example. Arthur Young 
affirms the nett profit of its cultivation to be 
much greater, beyond all doubt, than that of 
any other ordinary agricultural production; and 
finally, it remains in full production on the sane 
spot, for ten years and upwards, 


Our experience induces us to prepare the land 
and plant them as follows; Break np the soil 
as deep as you can in the winter, either with 
turning, Eagle, or Subsoil plows; as soon as 
the frost is outof the soil, in February or March, 
cross-plow it with the commen twister or corn 
plow, so as to have the land perfectly triable— 
lay it off in rows two feet apart, and drop the 
tubers, prepared for planting by being cut into 
pieces, ten inches apartin the row; cover them 
with aplow. When the plants are ten inches 
high, plow them over, following again when they 
become twenty inches high, and the crop is made. 
They grow well in any soil, and being a hardy 
perennial, flourish fora score of years on the 


same soil. They can be eradicated by hogs, but 
will always come, even after the hogs have 
gleaned the field, in sufficient quantities to 
make a crop the next year. Alter the first, ın- 
stead of planting them, they must be plowed 
down to astand by three or four workings as soon 
as they come up in the Spring. 


SOUTHERN HEP, or BEAR GRASS, 


We find in the Tallahassee Floridian ot the 
15th (says the New-Orleans Bulletin) the follow 
ing letter from Gov. Cail to Gov. Moseley, in 
re lation to the cultivation of Hemp from the plant 
known by the name of Bear Grass, and indige- 
nous to the Southern States. The Floridian in- 
troduces the letter with some remarks on the ag- 
ricultural advantages and the products of Flori- 
da, from which we give a short extract: 


“We have heretofore remarked that we be- 
lieved there was no country under the sun where 
the honest, industrious cultivator of the soilcou'd 
obtain a living with more ease and less labor 
than in Florida. Weare every day becoming 
more and more convinced of this fact. Thesa- 
lubrity and healthiulness of theclimate, the rich- 
ness and fertility of the soil, the variety ot pro- 
ductions, and the ease with which they can be 
cultivated, all prove this. Almost every year 
we have a new article introduced into cul. 
tivation, which has been neglecied oroveilook- 
ed for years past, in the all-absorbing mania for 
raising cotton. In some parts ofthe Peninsula 
we can raise most of the tropical fruits in per- 
fection; in all parts many oſthem; and in quan- 
tities, if the culture is properly atiended to, to 
render their production profitable. With the 
people ot Florida, then, there is no necessily of 
confining themselves to one particula). e 
have before noticed some of the most profitabie 
productions—cotton, sugar, tobacco, &c. We 
have this week a new article to notice, which 
has heretofore been neglected—the Bear Glass. 
We have been intcurmed by an intelligent mer- 
chant of St. Marks thet, a year or two since, he 
received and forwarded cotton from a Georgia 
planter, roped with the rope made on his planta- 
tion from the Bear Grass; and that, but for the 
tact that it was not quite so well manntactured, 
it would not have been distinguished trom the 
regular Manilla.” 

Tatranassee, Nov. 8, 1845. 
To hie Ercritenry, Wm. D. Mosetey, 

| Gorernor of the Stute cf Florida: 

Sir: I have the honor to present to your Er- 
cellency a specimen of the Florida Hemp, pro- 
duced trom the plant generally known by the 
name of “Bear Grass.” It abounds in Florida 
in its native, uncultivated condition, and it is be- 
lieved that it may be propagated to an indefinite 
extent. Nothing feeds upon it, and it therelore 
requires no enclosure. It grows in the torest 
frequently to the hightof three or four feet, and, 
no doubt, may be improved by cultivation. It 
loses scarcely anything by the process of manu- 
facture—the hemp being about the same length 
asthe leaf. [tis found indigenous in most of 
the Southern States, and, though teing neglect- 
ed and unnoticed, from the successful results of 
expcriments recently made, I feel assured itis 
destined very soon to become one of the most 
valuable staples of our country. In the present 
depressed situation of the cotton market, owing 
tothe superabundant production of that article, 
sucha result is greatly to be desired. And if 
my anlicipations are realized, the Southern 
Hemp will become more abundant and more 
profitable than that of the North, and will con- 
tribute but little lessthan cotton to the popula- 
tion, wealth and power of the Southern States. 

The resemblance of the Hemp of Florida 
both in its native condition aod after its manu- 
facture, to that of Manitla, induces a beliet that 
itis equal in value if not superior to thatarticle, 
and that the same process may be required ſor 
its cultivation and preparation for market. Al- 
though Tam well satisfied with the result of the 
experiments I have recently made for the latter 
purpose, and ain convinced that, without any 
improvement whatever in the method 1 have 
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pursued, the labor of every hand engaged in its 
production will be more than twice the value of 
the same amount of labor employed in a cotton 
field, yet it may be found, on inquirv in the 
country where the Manilla Hemp has been pro- 
duced for so many years thata much better plan 
has been produced by long experience. Deem- 
ing this a subject highly worthy of inquiry, I 
would respecttully suggest to your Excellency 
the expediency (should you think favorably of 
the proposition) of requesting of the Govern- 
ment ol the United States, through some ot our 
foreign Consuls, to obtain all the practicable in- 
formation in regard to the cultivation and prepa- 
ration of this valuable article of commerce. 

The experiments I have made have been as 
simple and expeditious as they have been satis- 
factory in their results. The leaves ot the plants 
have been plucked from the bud, around which 
they cluster, tied up in convenient bundles, 
boiled, and pounded, until the green bark and 
soft vegetable matter is disengaged from the 
strong fibres, when they are put in water, and 
washed out with great ease. 

But the apparatus | have suggested, and in 
which I have great confidence, (sufficient to pre- 
pare trom two to three tons per day, ) is a heavy 
wooden wheel, to traverse a circular platiorin, 
firmly constructed and covered with strong 
plank. ‘The wheel to turnona shaft, carved in 
the torm ofa screw. One end of the shaft con- 
fined andiurning ona pivot in the centre of the 
platform, which will cause the wheel in its rev- 
olutions to traverse every part of the platform, 
The action of the boiling water for twenty-five 
minutes will prepare the leaves for the wheel.— 
The bundles, which will then have shrunk con- 
siderably, should be re-tied, to prevent the tang- 
ling ot the Hemp, placed carefully on the plat- 
form, until it is covered, and the wheel put in 
motion by the animals hitched to the outer end 
ot the shalt, and moving in a circle on the outer 
edge of the platiorm. When the wheel shall 
have reached one side ofthe platform, by its rev- 
olution on the screw, the animals moving it are 
to beturned and driven in the opposite direction 
around the circle, which will cause the wheel to 
traverse back again to the opposite side. While 
the wheel is in motion, water should be frequent 
ly thrown on the plants, which being permitted 
to escape by veats trom the platform, carries with 
it all ihe surplus matter, (in a state of solution,) 
disengaged trom the strong fibres by the friction 
and pressure of the wheel, until the Hemp is 
washed perfectly clean, li should then be taken 
trom the platturm and hung out to dry, which 
completes the process ot preparation, and the 
article is ready to be packed up for market.— 
This process will succeed until a better is devi- 
sed. 

Every good plant will produce one pound of 
clean Hemp. Some have exceeded that quan- 
tity. The best specimens trom the uncultivated 
plant are trom three to four feet long, and the fi- 


bres coarse or finer, in proportion to the age of 


the leat, as you will perceive by comparing the 
smaller parcel [ send you, (composed of tne bud 
leaves only,) with the larger. From five to six 
thousand plants may be produced trom one 
acre, which will yield as many pounds of good 
Hemp. The specimens I bave shown are esti- 
mated, by our most intelligent merchants, as su- 
perior to the Manilla, and are considered worth 
from eight to ten cents per pound inthe New- 
York market. At these prices, there is no cul- 
tivation inthe United States so valuable. 

I have made experiments on the plant known 
by the name of the “Spanish Bayonet,” which 
abounds on ourSouthern sea-board, and findthe 
fibre equally good in every other respect, though 
not so laige as that ofthe “Bear Grass.“ I 
Jearn from men who have been accustomed to 
cut up the latter plant annually in the cultiva- 
tion of their fields, that it is almost indestructi- 
ble. Should this be the case, it would require 
to pe planted but once, ater which it will con- 
tinue through a succession of years to yield its 
valuable tribute without cultivation. Such re- 
salts, though very imperfectly realized, will ren- 
der the Florida Hemp a most important produc- 


tion, lt will add to the prosperity of the weal- 
thy, give profitable employment to the laboring 
classes, both in Agriculture and manufactories, 
but to the poor it will be an inestimable bles- 
sing. It will invite emigration, ensure a dense 
white population, and make the South the rich- 
est and most powerlul portion of the country. 
Cotton and Sugar can never be produced in 
great abundance except by slave labor, and tbe 
employment of a capital far beyond the reach of 
the poor. Their culturehas therefore a tenden- 
cy to increase the number of slaves, and exclude 
a white population. But should the Hemp be- 
come a valuable staple, as I confidently antiei- 
pate it will, from the simplicity and care of its 
culture, and abundant production, it will give 
the richest and most generous reward to the la- 
borer. ‘There are none so poor as to be unable 
to avail themselves ol its advantages lo some 
extent. The bounty of Providence has placed 
it within their reach. The production of a tew 
acres will yield a sufficient support for a small 
family at greatly reduced prices; and where 
they may not be able to procure the necessary 
apparatus tor boiling the Hemp, the same result 
may be produced by steeping it in cold water 
for the space ot twenty days, after which they 
can prepare more of it for market with their 
fingers alone in one day, than they can pick of 
cotton in two. Let the culture be once intro- 
duced, and it will never be abandoned while 
good Hemp is worth two cents per pound. 
Ihave the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
ob’t servant, R. K. Catt, 


From the Southern Reformer. 
CRAB-GRASS HA PEA VINE, &c. 


Col. W. M. Suiru— Whilst endeavoring to 
benefit myself by reading, for the second time, 
“Economy of Farming,” translated from the 
German ot Prot. Burgen, by the Rev. E. Goad- 
rich of New Vork, I am inclined to think that 
possibly I might aid some one, by giving a tew 
hints. There are many this present year who, 
I learn, must be short of corn, and they may not 
think atthe present time, that they can save 
many dollars by losing a little labor from the 
cotton field, which labor bestowed on cotton, 
could not buy the corn that could be saved.— 
Perhaps a hint may bring this to their mind and 
thus a saving be effected. Our author quotes 
Thaer, who says: A moderate sized common 
working horse, needs on an average through the 
whole year 91 pounds, equal to 71 quarts good 
oats, Together with this, he requires 9 1-6 
pounds of Hay, in order to keep him in usual 
strength for continuous labor.” Horses require 
from eight to seventeen quarts uf oats, with from 
seven to ten pounds of hay, owing to size and 
work required of horses. Many hold that oats 
is the only grain fit for horses,” and with enough 
ot it and good hay, he is required to do full work. 
How will the experience of these Germans, who 
never work by guess, tally with our mode of 
feeding in this country? When we feed oats we 
give a peck, or about nine and a half pounds 
(oats weighing 38 ibs.) with two bundles of fod- 
der, or about four to five pounds: when we feed 
corn, we give a peck per day, ortwelve pounds, 
with over three bundles of fodder. “As the hay 
is increased, the grain may be diminished, and 
vice versa.” Thus by having an abundance of 
hay, may we keep our horses on less grain, and 
no doubt to their advantage, but the animals 
must have longer time to eat. We know that 
horses will fatten on ecrab-grass, why should 
they not hold their own on the hay well cured 
from crab-grass, if allowed time to masticate? 
That they will, is known to many who have 
saved crab-grass hay. This brings me now to 
the point: advising farmers to at once put all 
hands to saving crab-grasshay. The rains since 
July have given fine growth to this grass, and 
if saved early, there is no doubt but what it will 
be but little inferiorto Timothy, it any. Where 
it grows in cornfields, a grass-knife cannot be 
readily used, but a hand can save a handsome 
lot by pulling it with the hands; where the grass 
scythe can be used, it is more expeditious. I 
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allow itto lay about a day, then throw up iato 
heaps, let it remain thus tor two nights and a 
day, then open out to sun; hay cures better this 
way, the moderate heating in heaps, makes it 
sweeter and it eures sooner. 1 do not allow it 
to be spread out to receive the dew atall; itis 
thus more trouble, but much beiter. After hav- 
ing enough hay, I would advise sowing oats, the 
Egyptian oat; they will save corn during the 
wiater and until March; when ripe, say about 
first of. June, they will, with one third of teed of 
corn, keep plow horses in full condition, Let 
any one count up how much hay his hands can 
save and how many oats can be sown, count up 
the entire cost—then count up even the value 
of the cotton, (though this would not be fair, for 
there would be but a slight loss of it) and set 
against this the purchase and hauling of corn 
then judge ye! But even this would not tell the 
whole story, for bought corn never fattens the 
farmer’s horse, nor holds out to measure; the 
consequence, short work. I makenodoubtthat 
even at thisdate, many planters can obviate the 
necessity of purchasing corn, if they will only 
appropriate labor to the amount ot five to ten 
cents per bushel forthe corn they will need, thus 
save their cash and the time of hauling. We 
are now saving hay, although we have housed 
more provender this year than ever before, not 
for the want of corn, for we have it tospare, but 
that we wish to feed our cattle better than here- 
tofore. 

li is usual in Mississippi to cut oats, tie in 
bundles, and feed it irom a rack or out of a hol- 
low log—waste! If planters will have the oats 
cut with not over one-fourth to one-half the 
straw attached, then cut up with a straw-catter, 
sprinkle a little salt and water and meal over 
the cut stuffs, they will see increase of condition 
and a saviug of food enough to pay a heavy if- 
terest on straw culture, These savings are of 
ao little import when the income from a short 
crop and low prices is so small. I might allade 
to the pea-vine as an excellent food for mules 
and horses; they are difficult to save unless the 
planter be fixed; then, not much. It aa abun- 
dance of four foot boards and rails, I would ad- 
vise making a pen, say one foot high, lay rails 
on this to prevent the vine falling through, then 
build up a pen two feet, fill with pea-vine, lay 
on another floor of rails, and so on till some ten 
or fifteen high, then cover with boards, and let 
them project well onall sides. Vines will save 
thus, even with one day’s sun, and better not 
sunned too much as they shed their leaves. A 
little salt sprinkled over them not only facili- 
tates the saving, but adds to their value. I 
would advise something be done to save the ex- 
pense and time of hauling corn; it is so much 
loss, and much of it to the stae. Hoping that 
I may be in time, I am, respectfully, yours, 

M. W. Paicuirs, 

Log Hall, Hinds Co., Miss., Oct. 22, 1845, 
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Fitserts.—They do not require a very rich 
soil, but grow well inhhat part which is rocky and 
gravelly. The ground is kept clean around the 
trees, which are placed about twelve feet apart. 
They are very carefully pruned, and one stem 
only is left to branch out a few inches above the 
ground ; the branches are trained and pruned in 
the shape ct a punch bowl, and are not allowed 
to run atove ur or five feet high; thus they 
will bear abundantly, and very e 
When the filberts are gathered, they are laid 
to dry in the san, or under a shed exposed to the 
air. If they are well dried, they will keep good 
for several years.—{ Penny Cyclopedia, 

The above refers to England; but would not 
this tree succeed in the United States and prove 
profitable to the cultivators of it? It seems to 
me that some trials on the culture of itin this 
country ought to be made, as also on the Eng- 
lish walnut, so termed, which has proved profi- 
table in some instances at least. W. JENMISON. 
[Nashville Agricullurist. 


Get to work eatly in the morning, that you 
may rest during the heat of the day. 
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Mr. Farrar’s Proposition. 


lu the concluding paragraph of his communica- 
tion, Mr. FARRAR proposes to become one of a Thou- 
sand or less number who will pay one dollar a volume 
for Volumes I, II, III and IV (bound) of the BoUTHERN 
CULTIVATOR, and desires to know whether we can af. 
ford them at the price? To which we reply, we will 
turn ish any number that may be thus subscribed for. 
The friends of the work have now au opportunity to 
show their faith by their works. THE PUBLISHERS. 


Iry We have received communications for the 
CULTIVATOR from D. KN DALL, D. C. Ross, A. B. C. 
and Pgpro, all of which we are under the necessity of 
laying over for the June number. 


— 


Marl. 


We are under obligations to Gev. HAx NO, 
of S. C., fora copy of his letter on Marl, address- 
ed to the Agricultural Society of Jefferson coun- 
ty, Georgia. Since the publication of Mr. Rur- 
yin’'s Essay on Calcareous Manures, we know of 
nothing on the same subject calculated to do so 
much good as this letter, to the whole region of 
the Southern States, where marl can be had and 
economically used. We intend to commence 
the re- publica on of it in the next number of the 
CULTIVATOR. 


, Southern Hemp. 


This number of the Cuttivaror contains a 
very important article for the South, in Gov. 
Catu’s letter to Gov. Mosecey, of Florida. 

By the kindness of W. MKII RT, Esq., of 
Lexington, we are enabled to show to persons 
who take an Interest in such things, simples of 
this hemp, both unmanuſactured and made into 
rope. Any one who will call at the store of 
Messrs. Newron & Lucas, Athens, or at the of- 
fice of the Cutrivaror, Augusta, can see it. We 
refer to Mr. McKincev’s letter in another page 
for particulars as to these samples. 


The Southern Cultivator. 


Our thanks are due, and are hereby tendered to 
our friends of both the political and agricultural 
press in the South, and indeed in other parts of 
the U. States, for theirkind notice of our annun- 
ciation of the fact that the support given to the 
Sourusax Col riva ron would not warrant ite 
eontinuance. We hope we willbe pardoned for 
copying two of these notices—one from South 
Carolina and the other from Maine. 

The editor of the Southern Agriculturist, pub- 
Hshed in Charleston, S. C., after copying the no- 
tice that this paper would be discontinued after 
this year, gays: We would much regret that 
such should be the end of the Southern Cultiva- 


tor, as we are fully aware of its great ulility— 
indeed, the South cannot afford to loose any of 
its agiicultural papers—for although there may 
be many subscribers to those printed at the 
North, yet the generality of readers do not ob- 
tain their information from them; but it is 
through the medium which the exchange of such 
publications diffuses, that we keep pace with the 
daily increasing knowledge of the times, and 
thus prevent our being thrown behind this age 
of improvement. Therefore, let the friends of 
Southern Agriculture rally tothe support of both 
the Southern Cultivator and Southern Agricul- 
turist.” 

Dr. Homes, editor of the Maine Farmer, thus 
speaks of the Co.tivaror and its prospects: 


Sournern Cuttivator.—One of the neatest 
Agricultural papers printed in the Union, is the 
Southern Cultivator, published in Auguata, Ga., 
and Edited by James Camar, of Athens, in that 
State. It is published month‘y in a quarto form, 
at one dollar per year. Ably edited and earnest- 
ly devoted to the Agr cultural improvement of 
that State in particular and of the South gene- 
rally, and yet we are surprised to learn by the 
last number that it does not receive sufficient 
support “ to pay the actual expenses of publica- 
tion. 

T'he people of Georgia ought to be ashamed to 
have such a story told. How itis possible that 
they can be so blind to their best interests, is 
beyond our comprehension. Thev sneer at our 
“frozen climate” and “sterile soil,“ as they please 
to term it, and shudder when they think of our 
storins of snow and long icy winters, and yet 
can’t or will not support one monthly agricul- 
tural journal in their own State. Out upon such 
beggarly apathy as that! With all your bless- 
ings of sunny clime and fertile soil, of teeming 
summer and b'and winter, we can beat Georgia, 
and always shall, unless you rouse up and make 
better use of the superior advantages God has 
given you; and the first step towards it will be 
to give the Southern Cultivator a strong support. 


The publishers take the responsibility of ad- 
ding the following testimonial from T. AFFLECK, 
of Mississippi, the able Agricultural editor of the 
N. O. Commercial Times: 


Tux Soutwern Cuttivator.—This is an ex- 
cellent Sou'hern journal, just entering upon its 
fourth year, and is now under the care of Mr. 
James Camar, of Athens, a gentleman who has 
labored zealously in the cause of agriculture and 
horticulture fur some yeurs past. The Cultivator 
is worthy of a circulation of twenty thousand 
copies. We shall have frequent occasion to bor- 
row from its pages. 


Sheep and the Shepherd’s Dog. 


Since oar connection with the Agricultural 
press, we have written a number of articies un- 
der this head, and have copied from other papers 
a stil) greater number; of these latter cne of the 
very best, we think, is in this number of the Cut- 
TIVATOR, written by a correspondent for thc N. C. 
Farmer. There are suggestions in this article 
of very great importance. 

The correspo:idents of the So. CULTIVATOR 
have devoted a good portion of their attention to 
the subject of sheep-raising. But thus far, so 
far as we know, notwithstanding all that has 
been said, not a single effort has been made to 
establish sheep-walks any where in the South, 
with the single exceptions of Buncombe, N. C., 
and Ingleside, Miss. Nor is this apathy surpris- 
ing, when it is remembered how utterly regard- 
less of the people’s welfare their public agents 
have been, in not suppressing the horrid nuisance 
of worthless dogs. Mr. Sxinner, the editor of 
the Farmer’s Library, on this subject, says, that 
the disposition which exists to establish large 


sheep farms in the mountainous and other por- 


tions of the Southern States, so far south as not 
to require cultivated food in the winter, can nev- 
er be carried out successfully until some legisla- 
tive provision is made against sheep-killing doge, 
and until there shal] exist a more general convic- 
tion of the indispensable services of Shepherd’s 
Dogs, and provision be made for a more general 
supply of them, with the knowledge of the mar. 
ner of raising and using them. For shepherds, 
Mr. S. thinks Indians and Mexicans will answer 
the best. But he suggests a difficulty likely to 
arise in the introduction and use of the Shep- 
herd’s Dog in these words. The danger is, on 
the first introduction of Shcpherd’s Dogs, that 


their use may be abandoned in disappointment 


and disgust, from want of reflection on the part 
of the sheep owner, that the sheep, as wel) as the 
dog, will require to be trained. In our country 
no sight is more terrible to sheep than that of a 
dog. All their associations with him warn them 
of danger and destruction. Mr. S. says, it is re- 
lated of Mr. Jzrrercon, to whom a well-trained 
Shepherd’s Dog had been sent from abroad, that 
after explaining to his visitors the sagacity and 
usefulness of the Shepherd’s Dog, he Jed them to 
the fields, taking along the dog, to give them an 
exhibition of his fine qualities. On the first indi- 
cation of what he wasto do, the dog made for 
the sheep, and they scattered in all directions, 
terrified to death, and the dog not much less con- 
founded st their strange behavior. Some of 
them threw themselves over precipices, and the 
dog was never recovered. 


English Plowing. 


For the purpose of eaabling our readers to 
compare plowing, as it is managed on Southern 
plantations, with the same operation in England 
and Scotland, we have extracted from the last 
number of Mr. Cotman’s work an account of the 
latter. On page 422, Mr. Cotman says:— 1 
think I may say that, in England and Scotland 
the art of plowing has reached perfection, and 
that it is unrivalied and unsurpassable. This, at 
least, is my opinion, which must be taken at what 
it is worth. I cannot conceive how it can be 
improved; and this not in rare instances, and at 
plowing-matches, but I may say universally. In 
some cases the work has been better done than 
in others; but I have not seen an example of 
bad plowing in the country; I have not seen one 
which, in the United States, would not be pro- 
nounced superior. * +% à = $ 
The perfection of any art consists in its accom- 
plishment of its particular object in the best 
manner, and by the simp!est means. The per- 
fection of plowing consists in its performing its 
work exactly as you wish or require to have it 
done. You wish the surface of your field com- 
pletely inverted. You wish this to be done at 
particular depth, and the furrow slice to be cut 
in perfectly direct lines. You desire it to be ofa 
certain width and certain thickness, and the 
game in every part of the field. You require 
that it should be raised without breaking, and 
either laid completely flat upon its back, or made 
to recline upon its neighbor at a particular angle 
of inclination; and you wish it so done that, if 
it be greensward, every portion of the herbage 
shall be completely shut in, and not aspire shall 
show its head between the furrows, any more 
then a straggling Frenchman on the field after 
the battle of Waterloo. And you want this per- 
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clean, water and feed his horses, and to be in 
the field at work by six o’clock. With a short 
time to rest occasionally, he continues his plow- 
ing until two o'clock, when he returns to the 
homestead, the horses are thoroughly cleaned 
and rubbed, and watered and fed, and at last lit- 
tered for the night—eight hours being consider- 
ed as aday’s work; and, in ordinary cases, an 
English statute acre, of the same size as an Ame- 
rican acre, is his allotted stint. * ə» œ a 

“Ishall be asked, perhaps, what advantage 
comes from this exact mode of performing the 
work. It might be enough to answer, that, in 
every species of labor, and in every practical art, 
what is done should be well done, and perfec- 
tion, how far soever he may fall short of it, 
should bə every man’s great aim. It might be 
enough to say, that the moral influences upon a 
man’s own character, and life, of habits of ex- 
actness, order, care and neatness, are always 
great, and of very serious value; but I may con- 
fidently add, that the perfection with which land 
is tilled is of great importance to the crops, and 
directly conducive to their perfection and abun- 
dance. The man, too, who studics to plow and 
cultivate his lands in the best manner, will be 
anxious to have his implements of the best kind, 
and to keep his team in the best order and con- 
dition. Indeed, multiply as we will the excuses 
for slovenliness, irregularity and carelessness, 
there cannot be a doubt that habits of order, ex- 
actness and carefulness, in all respects, are di- 
rectly conducive to, nay, are the true founda- 
tions of, all profitable arrangement. I may add, 
likewise, that where everything is kept in order, 
and all work proceeds by rule and system, 
though these rules may sometimes appear ex- 
treme or severe, affairs are managed at less ex- 
pense of labor and time than in a more negligent 
and reckless mode.” 


should have in view atall seasons of the year 
some well defined specific objects to be accom- 
plished. The subjects requiring the attention of 
the intelligent farmer are numerous and interest- 
ing; and no season should be permitted to ar- 
live without bringing the results of some well- 
conducted, skillful experiment. 


formed at the rate of about an acre a day of eight 
Hours work, with your team moving at the rate 
of two miles or two miles and a quarter per hour, 
so that they may work comfortably every day 
in the week. You desire your plowman to fol- 
low his team, and execute his part with entire at- 
tention to what he is about, without perturbation, 
wi:hout sweating, without fretting, and especial- 
ly without swearing, which some men whom 1 
have known, both at plowing-matches and in their 
own fields, have deemed indispensable to the pro- 
per performance of their work, in which matter 
I beg leave to say I always entirely differed from 
them in opinion, having never yet discovered any 
reason why men, who assume to belong to the 
order of rational animals, should, by their pas- 
sion and the indecency and profaneness of their 
language, degrade themselves below the brute 
animals which they undertake to govern. Now, 
in all the particulars which I have pointed out, 
the plowing here will be done exactly according 
toa prescribed form. I said, in my first report, 
that the plowed land resembled a ruffle shirt just 
come from under the crimping iron. The repre- 
sentation is perfect. 

“I attended, among others, a plowing-match 
at Saffron Walden, where there were at least 
tea competitors, with lots of an eighth of an 
acre; and, as well as I can remember, the fur- 
row slices were to be seven inches in width and 
five inches indepth. It was not a match against 
time, although the work was required to be coni- 
pleted within a certain time. I do not misstate 
when I say that I do not believe there was the 
variation of an inch, in the whole field, in the 
width or depth of the furrow, or a single crook- 
ed line, or even one solitary balk. The fields or 
lands were struck out before beginning. Two 
horses composed a team, and the plowman was 
his own driver. Some boys under eighteen 
were allowed to enter as competitors for boy's 
premiums. I went over the field in an ecstacy 
of admiration at its uniformity, neatness, exact- 
ness and beauty. * hg ° a * 

“ There are two points, which have seemed to 
me, (says Mr. C.,) always particularly to test the 
skill ofa plowman. The oneis the mode in 
which he lays out his land, and strikes the first 
furrow ; and the second, that in which he finish- 
es the last furrow. In the case to which I have 
referred, the last land remained, at the close, a 
single unbroken strip of equal width, from one 
end of the field to the other, lying like a stretch- 
ed out riobon, which, asthe plowman came 
down the course, he turned without breaking, 
and with perfect precision, from one end : the 
other. In this instance the horses seemed al- 
most as Well trained as the driver, and inspired 
with equal emulation. The finishing ot the 
ends of the lands is always a work of great care; 
they are cross-plowcd, and the whole affair js 
completed with equal neataess throughout.” 

After adescription of the mode of plowing in 
old times, even in New England, according to 
the recollection of his early days, Mr. C. says ;— 
“ Somewhat of this experience may have been 
necessary, to enable me to estimate properly the 
excellence of English plowing, when the imple- 
ment seemed to move through the ground with 
as much quietness, directness, ease—I may al- 
most add grace—as a hoat through the water, 
with its sails spread to a favoring breeze, and an 


Deep Plowing. 


In the 6th Number of Colman’s European 
Agriculture, just published, we find the follow- 
ing remarks on this very important subjects 
The loam, or vegetable mould, he says, is with- 
out question, the great source or medium of 
nourishment tothe plants. Be it more or less 
deep, it is always safe to go to the bottom of this, 
and, by gradually lousening a portion of the sub- 
soil, or lower stratum, and incorporating it with 
the mould, and rendering it accessible to the air 
and light, it acquires the nature of mould, and 
the whole arable surface is enriched. The deep- 
er the soil, the more deeply the roots are permit- 
ted to descend, and the more widely they are en- 
abled to spread themse!ves—unless they pene- 
trate a stratum unhealthy from wet or the too 
great prevalence of some unfavorable mineral 
substance—so much the more luxuriant and pro- 
ductive isthe vegetation likely to prove. The 
depth to which the roots of plants will go down 
m search of food or moisture, is much greater 
than a superficial observation would induce us 
to suppose. It is confidently asserted that the 
roots of some piants—such for example as lucern 
and sainfoin—go toa depth of fifteen, twenty, 
andeven thirty feet. Thisseems scarcely credi- 
be. Red clover is known to extend its roots to 
the depth of three feet, and wheat to the depth 
of two or three feet, where the condition of the 
soil is favorable to theirextension. Von THAER, 
the distinguished agriculturist, says ‘he has 
pulled carrots two and a half fect long, the tap- 
root of which was probably another foot in 
length.’ The tap-root of a Swedish turnip has 
been known to extend thirty-nine inches; the 
roots of Indian corn, full six feet. These state- 
ments may appear extraordinary, but by the free 
and loose texture of the soil, it is obvious a good 
husbandman will give every opportunity for the 
roots and theirextremely fine fibres to extend 
themselves as far as their instincts may prompt 
them.“ 


Agricultural Experiments. 


Professor Harpy, of Randolph, Macon College, 
Va., in an essay on Guano, its nature and use, 
which is published in the April No. of the Far- 
mers’ Library, lays down certain rules by which 
Agricultural experiments should be conducted. 
We have copied them below, in the hope that, 
coming from such high authority, they will be 
regarded with some small degree of respect and 
attention. They are :— 

1. The object of the experiments should be, 
to test the comparative ralue of different manuree 
as to specific crops. Statements of a general, in- 
definite nature are of little value. Precision js 
as important as correctness. 

2. The quantity of land manured in each case 
should be measured; the kind, cost and amount 
of each manure, and the time and manner of its 
application should be given; the crop, when 
mature, should be carcfully gathered, weighed, 
or measured; and the relative cost of the ma- 
nure per 100 lbs. or bushel should be precisely as 
certained. In all instances an equal portion of 
unmanured land should be cultivated. 

3. If scientific men could be employed, the 
land, the manures and the crops should be ana- 
lysed. While this cannot be expected in but 
few instances, it should be attempted whenever 
it is practicable; and ihe result must be highly 
accomplished steersman at the helm. „ creditable both to American science and Ameri- ett 

„The usual practice is for the plowman to be | can husbandry. An ounce ot silk worm eggs, itis said, will 
at the stables at four o'clock in the morning, to 4. Every agricultural club and association produce thirty-five thousand worins. 


— 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE IN FRANCE.— Mr. 
Wasu, in a recent letter from Paris, writes as 
follows: 


„We have regular reports of the sittings of 
the Convention of the Agriculturists ot the 
North. The Government lends it all counte- 
nance and aid, and manifests a strong desire to 
establish societies and committees in every dis- 
trict of the realm. A general scheme for this 
purpose was submitted on the Ich instant to the 
Convention by the inspector general of Agri- 
culture, and was freely and fully discussed.“ 

SHEPHERD’s Doss.—S. M. Vell, West Alex. 
ander, Washington county, Pennsylvania, in- 
forms us that he can furnish a tew of these 
dogs; price $10 per pair tor puppies - grown 
dogs, price in proportion.“ A few of these VAa- 
luable animals, ot pure blood, can a'so be had 
on application at the office of the Farmers 
Cabinet, Philadelphia price $5 each. — Albany 
Cultivator, 


* 
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Original Communications. 


From an Old Correspondent - Propositions 


Mr. CANMAK: — Having a few leisure moments 
on account of wet weather, &c., I undertake to 
write a few lines forthe SOUTHERN CuLTIVATOR. 
In tho first plac», I respecttully say to the pub- 
lishers that 1 was sorry to see in the March num- 
ber a statement trom them, well calculated to 
produce a blush of shame on the face of South- 
ern planters, especially those within the bonads 
of ourown State, when itis well known tnat 
the planters of Georgia are more than able to 
sustain an agricultural paper, both by extending 
its circulation until a sullicient number of sub- 
scribers are obtained to pay the publishers all ex- 

enses and leave them a reasonable profit, and 
by contributions in furnishing interesting mat- 
ter, &e, to fill its pages. IT request the planters 
of Georgia to look to the Northern States, and 
see what rapid strides are being made in the way 
of improvement in their lands, their crops, their 
stock of all kinds, mechanic arts, &c. Perhaps 
nine-tenths of the progress of improvements are 
produced by the circulation of agricultural pa- 
pers. Some of the States have two or three 
a ricultural papers in circulation, all well sus- 
tained. And shall we, the planters of Georgia, 
Butler our Sovtnern Cuctivator to droop and 
die tor want of succor fully in our power to afford, 
after soine four years’ struggle for strength, which 
I once hoped and believed it would, ere this, 
have attained, at least to have put the thing out 
of dispute as to being permanently established 7 
l do by no means wish any person’s labor 
without their being paid a reasonable amount. 
At the same time, I am as much opposed to pay- 
ing more than a fair amount tor anything as any 
man to be found. If there is a man to be found 
that will calmly sav that one dollara year is 
more than enouch foran agricultural paper, he 
ig not worthy of one atany price. 


About the time of the commencement of the 
2d volume of the Cuttivator, I inade every ef- 
fort within my power to obtain subscribers, and 
succeeded in getting about thirty. Most of them 
J had to persuade into it, and advance their 
pay in almost every instance. In some cases it 
was not refunded in 12 or 15 months. This I 
did not feel willing to stand up to, and have not 
Ut my persuasive powers in force since, because 
f shon found out that men going into, or taking 
hold of new things:ather against their will, did 
not have anv good effect, so far as agriculture 
is concerned. But if the Cuttivaror could 
bring corn in the' erib, pork in the inent-house, 
fat borses and cattle in the staha, without indi- 
vidual or personal chort being connected with it, 
there would then bea mighty rush, all hands 
coming forward to its supporte Tho ery would 
be, never let the Cultivator go down. Long 
live the Southern Cultivator! For myself, I am 
8o fond of agricultural papera I have taken the 
Albany Cultivator ana the Tennessee Avricul- 
turist, andam now taking the Southern Cultiva- 
tor, the Southern Planter and the American Agii- 
enituri-t, and consider my money as well laid 
out in that way, so fir as theamount goes, as any 
other, except tor the support of the gospel. 

Ido most sincerely advise my triends and bro- 
thor planters to come u» tothe support of the 
SovuTrurgy Cuctivaton. and not suffer it to go 
dowa tor want ot snosernb vs. I do fur her ad- 
vi- my fuends, the publishers, to stick up to 
th ir un ſertakingz. but do not wish them to do 
soat their contineal lass. We hope for better 
thinga. If they were to discontinue the paper, it 
would not be J2 months before there would be 
anotherof the same kind started; and I should 
be very sorry for them, the puolishersa of the Cut- 
TIVATOR, to be four vears suwing and seme other 
one to step fa and reap the harvest. 

Phovea proposition to make, that is, if the 
pubishers can aiford to stand up to it; if they 
einthey willlet us know. [tis this: J wish to 
br one ofa thousand -i that number is too greal 
letit be five hundred, or even one hnndred—who 
will take the Southern Cultivator, Ist, 2d, 3d and 
4th volumes, bound in a cheap and common 
manner, at Sa volume. Ir no one will j in Me, 
though Phepe many will. %) nat two or u 
thousand.) it it can be atlorded, T will be one. 

l ain, dear sir, very respeetfuily, 
Joux FARRAR. 
SLorfordrile, Apri’ 4, 1216, 


Tothe Editor. 


Mr. Camaxk—lI regret very much to sce, in the 
number of the Cu ttivator for the present 
month, that, after the expiration of the present 
vear, the publication of the Cultivator, for want 
of adequate support, will be discontinued. I 
have taken the paper from its beginning, and al- 
though it has not been so valuable as 1 hoped in 
its orivinal pieces, yet I consider it a treasure to 
the farmers of the State; and it would certainly 
augur very badly furthe state of Agriculture in 
Georgia; for however livhtly our population may 
think of it as a means of agricultural improve- 
ment, that does not alter the fact, that we reject 
one of the most powerful agents of improvement 
when we withhold our support from the Cultiva- 
tor. There has been so much written and said 
recently in support of the usefulness of agricul- 
tural periodicals, that it is not necessary here to 
discuss their merit. 1 presume no one doubts 
the fact. Itis the intention of this communica- 
tion to urge those who see and feel she great im- 
portance of agricultural papers, to rally to the 
support of the Cultivator, and persuade their 
neighbors to subscribe forit. Ihave been remiss 
myself, and should have done much better. 
Since [ saw the notice above referred to, I have 
determined to set to work, and the only two I 
have spoken to on the subject, consent to send 
for the Cultivator. I know the apathy ofa great 
many, but it is reasonable to hope that this want 
of spirit wii} be overcome by faithful and well 
directed effort on the part of those who are awake 
to the importance of the thing. 

Innovations are hard to take in most things, 
and particularly 30, we find, in agriculture; and 
yet it cannot be doubted they are absolutely ne- 
cessary to meet the present crisisin the condition 
of most plantations in Georgia. It is a fact, as 
faras my observations extend, thatlands gene- 
rally are fast a-suming the galled and gullied ap- 
pearance, which already desolates so much of 
Georgia's fair surface, without there being forest 
left to supply its place. Then this is truly a 
crisis. ‘here must besomething done to remedy 
this threatening evil; and whatever that some- 
thing be, if there is spirit enough to doit, there 
will, with it, be the disposition to consider an 
agricultnral paper indispensable, Improvement 
and agricultural periodicals must go hand in 
hand, and our proper course, with regard to our 
warm and active support of them, cannot be 
mistaken, We are “sure we are right,’ now 
let us “go ahead.“ The spirit of the times is 
evidently progressive in improvement, and if we 
farmers retrograde, as we must evidently from 
the tendency of our course, it may be justly said, 
we are the world’s drudgrs, and our work its 
drudgery. But this shall not be our destiny. We 
can and will avert it, should be the language of 
every one; and when we do set our shouldera to 
the wheel in earnest, the car will move onward 
rapidly. Then there will be no complaint, when 
there is but one agricultural paper published in 
the State, that it must stop for want of adequate 
support. 

Every plan should be devised to cultivate a 
taste for agricultural reading—and I have thought 
that neighborhood Agricultural Meetings misht 
be resorted to Where two or three persons in a 
neighborhood would be active in getting up such 
meetings. In these meetings agricultural dis- 
cussions mightbe introduced in any way in the 
meeting, and might be varied occasionally to 
some other subject. [know that in many sec- 
tions polemic societies are common, and I have 
often been surprised that agricultural questions 
have been leit out entirely. and that, too, when 
almostall the club were farmers. In sections 
where polemic societies are common, or might 
become so from these considerations, the above 
plan might increase the spirit of agricultural 
reading, and the circulation of the Cultivator. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have always been desirous 
of contributing to the columns of the Cultivator, 
but being a little man any way, and one of little 
pretensions, Ihave hitherto been deterred. But 
being threatened with the loss of my paper, I 
concluded to scribble a few words of admanition 
to its patrons, to stand up toits support. I know 
not whether what F have written will be accept- 
able; if not, throwit aside, as it is the first I have 
ever attempted to write for the pubiic eye. 

Greene Co., Murch: 25, 1846. A. B. C. 


Wrgwasn.— Use this article freely. 


THE SOUTHERN CULTIVAT OR. 


Sea Island Cotton - Glns - Barley. 


Mr. CAMAK: — In travelling to the upper part 
of this State last summer, I met, on the table of 
a friend, the ‘Soutnern Cuttivator.” I was 
so much pleased with the neatness cf the sheet 
and the interesting matter contained therein 
that I determined to grace my table also, an 
place it by the side of that excellent paper the 
„Albany Cultivator.” I have received your 
three numbers since January last, and hope to 
derive much benefit from a journal so apiritedly 
conducted and so well adapted to the wants of 
the South. I have handed a number to several 
friends. Some have already become subscribers, 
and I have strong hopes of obtaining more ina 
short time. 

Your correspondent has al] his life been devo- 
ted to the practice of an arduous profession, 
leaving but little time for other things, and al- 
though long in the possession of a planting in- 
terest, is but a novice in this most important of 
all worldly pursuits. And now, when the young, 
the vigorous and active, are wishing to occupy 
the places of those who would imitate the cx- 
ample of the virtuous Roman and retire from the 
turmoil of life to the quiet scenes of the farm, 
he finds himselfout of his element, and you must 
not be surprised if he should occasionally be- 
come troublesome onthe score of seeking in- 
formation. 

The cultivation of long staple cotton is the 
engrossing subject on the seaboard, and the fa- 
cilities for manuring from the mud and marshes ` 
of the salt-water creeks are abundant. I will 
just state an experiment I made a short time 
since. A compost was prepared according to 
the directions of Dr. Dana, given in his Muck 
Manual.” Three cords of creek mud or muck, 
two bushels of lime, and one of salt, after being 
several times, at short intervals, mixed, was 
spread on the listings of one acre of cotton 
ground. Other portions of the field were ma- 
nured with stable manure and compost made in 
the pens; buta decided preference was given 
by several competent judges to the acre which 
obtained Dana’s compost. Iam une eon 
post on a larger scale this season, but would 
not undertake to recommend St for its cheapness 
unless to those who are favorably located for 
obtaining these valuable materiale. 

I now corne to the main object of this commu- 
nication. The great desideratum with the long 
staple planter is a good and cheap roller gin to 
prepare the cotton for market. The common 
treadle gin is bul the relicof old times, and thein- 
fancy of mechanical skill. Pottle & Farris’s gins 
have not answered in this neighborhoud, where 
the finer qualities of Sca Island are mostly culti- 
vated. Theopinon prevails that fine cotton is li- 
able to wind around the rollers in the double clauip 
gins, causing delay and very often combustion; 
but as fine cotton, like every thing else, has had 
its day, it is not improbable, could these gins be 
put up by competent mechanics, they may still an 
swer the wantsofthe planter. The barrel gin does 
not appear tome to supply this great desidera- 
tum, requiring too many persons to feed, but is 
certainly the best of the gin tribe I have seen 
used. In this section of our State we have had 
quite a gin disease for the last two or three years. 
Some here burnt their cotton and not a few their 
fingers. I have been recsntly informed that in 
Bryan county, in your State, an improved roller 
Bin is in successful operation, and you would con- 
fer a favor on the long staple planter if you could 
obtain information on the subject, particularly how 
these gins are propelled, the number of hands re- 
quired to feed them, the quantity of clean cotton 
turned out per hour or day, the cost of putting 
one up. &c., and whether they have ever been 
tested with the finer qualities of Sca Island. 

Would you, Mr. „ditor, inform me of the pro- 
per time to plant barley, and your opinion as to 
how it would answer on the seaboard for pas- 
ture, or to be fed in a green state to domestic an- 
imals. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Beaufort, S. C., March 25, 1816. 


Cow-Peas--Sea Island Cotton--Inqulries. 


Mr. Camax—As there is a diversity of opinion 
existing among the planters on the scaboard, 
respecting the best time for planting cow pers, 
and also as much with regard to the best time 
when the growing crop of Sca Island Cotton 
should cease to be worked (two items of infor- 


— 


mation of considerable importance to the sea- 
board planter,) I thought [ would drop you a line, 
requesting information on the subject, through 
the columns of the Cuttivator, hoping thereby 
to induce some of our low-country planters to 
give their views through your paper. 

It is insisted by some that peas will make 
most if pianted lute, and that the later the better, 
consistent with their coming to maturity before 
frost, while others think it all important for a 
good crop, that they be planted at the right time 
of the moon. 

As regards the culture of Cotton, some think it 
best to lav by the crop about the last of June, or 
early in July, while a few years ago it was not 
uncommon to work throughout the month of 
August. If you will give the above a place in 
yonr paper vou will oblige one of your readers in 

March 23d, 1846. Liberty COUNTY, 


Sumache 


Mex. Camax:—In the March No. of the 
t“ SOUTHERN Cuctivator’’ I observed your re- 
commendation of the Sumach’’ as a plant wor- 
thy the attention of Southern agriculturists. I 
considered your remarks very appropriate, and 
hope they will not be overlooked by enterprising 
planters. The time has arrived when all the re- 
sources of our country should be developed, and 
all the blessings which kind Heaven has shower- 
ed upon our favored land, brought to view and 
duly appreciated. It is, indeed, a strange neg- 
lect, andappears to argue a want of enterprise 
if not cf energy, that we should be indebted to a 
foreign clime tor prodncts indigenous to ourown 
soil, and those products too, superior to that 
whichisimported. As you remarked, all vege- 
table acids are produced in a more highly con- 
centrated siate, the warmer the climate. If Vir- 
ginia can compete with Sicily in the production 
of this plant, certainly the Southern States, 
with all the advantages cf a Southern sun, 
should at least make the experiment. Our great 
staple, Cotton, has long since passed its meridi 
an, an i it becomes us as prudent men to search 
fur a substitute amid the varied productions of 
Our country. 

Will you, Mr. Editor, or some of your corres- 
pondents, inform me through the Cuttivator, of 
the Virginia method of cultivating this plant, 
the outlay of capital for its culture and prepara- 
tion for market, and the prohable proceeds per 
acre of a crop of the kind in the South. e 
have no less than eight species of this plant in 
the South, among which we find the Rhus Ty- 
phina, the R. Glabra, and the R. Copallina. I 
have seen the latter growing upon the banks of 
the Broad and Wateree riversin the greateat lux- 
uriance; and from the taste of the seed, I wasin- 
duced to believe that the gailic acid was in a 
state of high concentration. 

Very respectfully, yours, CAROLINIENS19. 

Fairfield Dist., S. C., March 19th, 1846. 


Corn-—-— Large Stalks and Small Ears vs. 
Small stalks and Large Ears. 


Mn. Camar :—åAs this is my first attempt at 
indoctrinating my brother farmers, I hope that I 
may be excused for my initials, and also for any 
desultory or incoherent sentiments that may ap- 
pear in this communication. I am in favor of 
Agricultural book improvement, and if I had 
never been benefitted by such papers as the Cut- 
TIvATOR, I should never have been stimulated to 
offer a written communication to others. There- 
fore, as the timeis rapidly approaching when it 
willbe necessary to make a test of my theory for 
making larre ears and small stalks, and small 
ears and large stalks of Corn, I take the liberty 
ofappearing before my Agricultural brethren that 
they may test my practice, which hasbeen ap- 
parently demolished by modern writers; andifI 
am in error I hope some one will point out the 
defects. 

The manner of making large stalks and an 
abundance of fodder and smail ears. is to plant 
yourcorn early. Manure the hill with cotton 
Seed. Cultivate with the plow in sucha manner 
as you think best calculated not tointerfere with 
the roots by snperficial culture throughout; and 
a good harvest of stalks and leaves will be the 
aresultot your labors; and more particularly if(as 
Ix almostinvariably the case) you have a season- 
able spring and a little drought in the summer. 

If you, on the other hand, desire to make large 


cars of cornand small stalks, you will plant also 


early, say by the tenthof March tor this latitude, 


and cultivate in the most approved method, un- 
til the third and fourth plowings. Then run a 
coulter each time as near the corn as you pos- 
sibly can, and break all the lateral roots. This 
idea may alarm you, but read on until you have 
gone through, and then form your judgment of 
its utility. 

Of nil things, I desire my corn tobe checked 
in its growth in May and Ist of June, either by 
a spring drought, or by artificial means. And I 
do suppose that you will admit that by checking 
the growth ofa stalk of corn that a small one 
will be the certain result; though Ido not wish 
it to be too smail to beara good ear. Nowif the 
small stalk is conceded, I will endeavor to ex- 
plain how the large ear grows upon it, and my 
object is attained. After the corn is checked at 
the proper time (and of which every planter 
must be his own judge, taking into considera- 
tion the are,) soas to reduce the size of the 
stalk below that which the land would ordinarily 
admit, you may then cuitivate the corn with 
sweeps or any other plow that wiil not disturb 
the roots, and lay it by clean and loose, and you 
will have small stalks and large ears of corn. 
Land is generous and will do her utmost all the 
time, but will crow faint under the great weight 
she has to carry, before that time when her ener- 
gies are most needed, unless favored. You will 
then perceive the propriety of holding some- 
thing in reserve for her assistance when the con- 
flictis at hand, that of maturing the car, and 
not allow her to carry such a stalk as will re- 
quire all her strength to support, and leaving no- 
thing for the benefit of the ear. 

We generally have a drought about earing time, 
(whichis a great atlliction to a large stalk on 
poor land) in this country, anda small stalk 
treated ia this way, by this time wiil have a 
plenty of roots, in an improved condition, and 
will stand a drought better. 

Experience proves that a dry spring and a wet 
summer is attended with an abundant harvest, 
and, rice versa,” a wet spring and a dry sum- 
mer bring on the reverse. It is therefore neces- 
sary that we should so cultivate our land that 
the crop may be acted upon in as near approach 
as we possibly can to those effects resulting from 
a dry spring. And that principle is to check 
your crop. If you were riding a four mile race, 
would you whip and spurfrom the word ‘go,’ and 
all the time, whilst your more Knowing competi- 
tor, Who had checked his horse for two oi three 
miles, should in the last struggle pass you with 
ease? IT pr@sume you would not, and the prin- 
ciple is analogous. Ido not say, like sume of 
our ancient farmers, that I run my plow close 
and break the roots to make the corn grow fast, 
but for the opposite purpose, so that when the 
time ofits maturity rolls on it may possess all the 
advantages that can be given by that soil which 
has been temporarily resting from her labors, 
And I would here observe that whoever may un- 
dertake to profit bv this method and should fail 
in a fullcrop, or should not come up to their ex- 
pectations, they must duly consider the cause and 
they wil discover something else to which they 
may attribute the failure; for instance, that of 
hill manuring with cotton seed, as it stands in 
direct opposition to the principle which I would 
desire to establish. unless the seed was put on 
when the corn was half grown. So, in conclu- 
sion, yon will discover that my object is to show 
that either additional strength must be given the 
land at the time of maturing crops or that a por- 
tion of its natural powers should be retained by 
cutting off all communication which produces a 
redundant growth, and then. as the Doctors gay, 
“aaegist nature inhereflorts” with skill andin- 
dustry. Yours, &e., J. C. 8. 

Danburg, Gu, April 6, 1846. 


Bear Grass. 


— 


Mr. James Camak:—In view of your efforts, 
in the columns of the Socrnern Cuntivator 
last year, to call attention in Georgia to the cul- 
ture of [leinp, Tain Jed to send you what will 
likely interest you, it not seen belore--a speci- 
men of the fibres of Georgia Bear Grass, and of 
Rope made of the same, . 

The fibres are just as they come from the 
first process of rnbbing in the hand, as a washer- 
woman does clothes, atter being water-rotted, 


ing; and, in that event, may we not yet see 
Georgia producing, in her extensive and valua- 
ble pine land counties, domestic linen of great 
beaulv and excellence; orat least, the raw ma- 


terial for a new kind of linen manufacture? 
But whether this happen or not, the speci- 
mens sent, will certainly show thai Georgia has 
no need to depend on Kentucky, Russia, or 
Manilla, for cordage and bagging. What may 


not be made outof such fibres as these? 


The specimens are from the lower country, 
where Bear Grass grows abundantly, and much 
Jarger than in the upper counties. 

Yours, &c., W. McKuncey. 

Lexington, April 7, 1816. 


Agricultural Aleclings. 


Talbot County Agricultural Society. 


Mr. Camak:—As the Talbot County Asri- 
cultural Society has made me its Secretary, I 
ought to have informed you of its existence at 
an earlier period, but other calls have hitherto 
prevented. 

On the first Tuesday in November last a few 
of our planters, who had previously consulted 
together, met in the Court House, Jesse Care 
ter was called tothe Chair, and the meeling 
was addressed by the Rev. T. F. Montgomery, 
upon the importance and practicability of torm- 
ing a Sociely to promote the intcrest of agricul- 
ture. A number of the persons then presert 
gave theirnames as members, and agreed to 
meetonthe first Tuesday in December, A 


Committee was appointed to presenta Constitu- 


tion on that day. 

On the first ‘Tuesday of December, accord- 
ing to appointment, the planters again met; 
Col, Carter was again called to the Chair. By 
request, the Rev. William S. Martin, of Meri- 
wether county, addressed the meeting, atter 
which, the Constitution was read, approved and 
adopted. 

The Society was then organized by receiving 
the names of some tweniy-five members, and 
the election of the following officers: 

Jessr Canter, President, 

Ornos ROBINSON, > 

Joun Neat, 

A. K. Leonarp, > Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. P. Montoomery, | 

Mark A. Groncg, 

WIL aN V. CoLUInEN, Treasurer. 

Tuos. A. Brown, Secretary. 


By appointment, the annual meeting is to 
be held on the 2d Thursday in November, and 
the quarterly meetings on the 3d ‘Tuesday in 
March, Ist Tuesday in June and September. 

On the 3d Tuesday in March Judge Alexan- 
der heid the Superior Court in recess that the 
Society might hold its meeting. ‘Ihe President 
called the Society to order, The mceting was 
then addressed by the Rev. Messrs. Gibson and 
Montgomery, and Judge Wellborn. The Con- 
stitution was then read, and an Opportunity of- 
fered to others to join the Society, Several 
came forward and enrol'ed their names. 

It was then announced that Mr, Gaulding, the 
Agent for the SOUTHERN CULTIVaToR, Was pre- 
sent, and would gladly receive sub-cribers to 
that paper. I know not how many he obtained, 
but I would) mention for your and vur encou- 
racement, that one of our members obtained 
and handed over some forty names as subseri— 
bers to your valuable paper, and that he bas 
since obtained some twenty more, making, with 
ten he had already forwarded, nearly seventy, 

Our Society numbers about forty, and seems 
to be growing in the estimation ot the people, 
I hope it will soon equal if not surpass the So- 
cieties in the older counties of the State. The 
present we regard as the crisis in the avricultu- 
ral history ot Taltot county. Our lauds are 
sufficiently worn anid washed for us to see that 
they will soon be exhausted, unless vigorous 
means are used to prevent it, and yet suliicicnily 
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fresh to encourage the planters io make the ne- 
cessarv exertions to prevent a catastrophe so 
deplorable. A little time and labor spent in 
hill-side ditching, a lute trouble now taken in 
the manufacture and application of manure, 
and a little judgment exercised in the rotation 
of crops and resting of lands, will now accom- 
plish ten times the amount of good that they 
would do ten years from the present time. 
Very respectfully, 
Tuomas A. Brown, Secretary. 
Talbotton, Apru 3, 1846. 


Barbour Co. (Ala.,) Agricultural Society, 


Evrauta, April 4th, 1846. 

The Society met in Euf:ula according to ad- 
journment, in the Tun Hail, at II o’clock, A. 
M.. when, the President not being present, John 
A. Caihoun, one ot the Vice-Presidenis, took 
the Chair; and the Secretary not being present, 
Mr. A. MeGehee was appointed Secretary pro 
tem. A communication was received from the 
President, John M. Riitord, announcing ill 
health as the reason of his non-attendance. 

John A. Calhoun, Esq, and Col. McDonald, 
who were appointed, at a previous meeting, 
Chairman of Committees to make reports the 
first on the police of our negroes—the second, 
to report on the best means ot avoiding the ef- 
fects of drought on our crops—were excused 
from reporting at this, and were allowed until 
the nex', meeting of the Society to report. 

Col. Me Donald submitted some appropriate 
remarks upon the ettects of deep plowing, as a 
means of preventing the effects uf drought— 
contending that in proportion as our lands were 
thoroughly and deeply broken up, we would te 
able to n itigate the effects of drought. He also 
referred to the beneficial effects of the subsoil 
plow, in loosening the under soils; and con- 
tended that in oroportion as this onder soil was 
kept open, would it become less heated and 
dried, and consequently less affected by drought. 
He also reterred tothe ben: ficial effects of ma- 
nuring, and call d ior ioturmmati n as to the re- 
lative virtue of mail, muck andthe marsh muds 
of our swamp lands. 

G-n. R. C. Shorter submitted some appropri- 
ate remarks relative to deep plowing, and plant- 
ing corn in the middle or water furrow. He 
agr'ed with Col. McDonald as to the effects of 
deep plowing, in the preparation of land, and 
expressed it as his opinion that the subsoil plow 
would be beneficially used in the bottom ot the 
middle or water furrow, under che place where 
the corn is planted, as a means ot keeping open 
the soil into which the roots of the corn are to 
penetrate, &c. 

Mr. M. A. Browder was inclined to doubt as 
to the propriety of planting corn in the water 
furrow, because of the danger of its being wash- 
ed up by the rains; but thought it might do if 
aside furrow was run so as to draw the water 
off. All were of opinion that if proper precan- 
tion wastaken, and the ground was not too wet 
that planting in the water ſurrow would be benefi- 
cial to corn. 

Mr. Paullin, in answer to Col. McDonald as 
to his experiments in mud and muck manuring, 
stated that he could not as yet say any:hing more 
than that he was trying some experiments, and 
that when he had ascertained the result, he 
would make them known to the Society. 

Tne remarks, of which a mere outline is 
given above, were highly interesting, and made 
in a pleasant and interesting manner. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at Glenn- 
ville in May next—when a flower show is ex- 
pected to take place. This is expected to be an 
interesting occasion, and we hope a large con- 
course ot ladies will grace the meeting with their 
smiling May-like conntenances. Notice will 
be given as tothe day of the above meeting. 

Joun A. Catuoun, President. 

A. McGenere, Secretary pro tem. 


BatsaM or Turpentine.—Melt by a genile 
heat black rosin I lb.; remove the vessel from 
the fire and add ail at turpentine J pint. 


Manures--Thelr Application. 


On the subject of Manures much has been 
written and much has been said; still it is fer- 
tile and full of interest. The sutject cannot, 
in my opinion, be too frequently agitated, or 
brought into view, or too strongly urged. 

When we consider how much the produc- 
tiveness of ourfarms depend on the manure 
heap, and how much this matter is at times 
neglected, a few remarks, I trusi, will not be 
unacceptabie, and although familar to most of 
you, if they stimulate one person to apply them, 
who has hitherto neglected to do so, the object 
in making them will be attained 

The collection and application of marures 
[consider to be the grand secretin good farm- 
ing. It gives us grass and grain. It is by a 
liberal application of manure that extraordina- 
ry crops ha ve been ol tained. Ii isconsequently 
an object of minute attention to collect as much 
as possible, and to apply it in the most advan- 
tageous manner. Although there is little dan- 
ger of apply ing too great a quantity to land, it 
may be used to excess. Indian corn isa vora- 
cions feeder, and will bear a copious dressing, 
but the crops of small grain may be injured by 
manuring toa highly. 

Manuring the soil forms a grand item in 
farming, both on account of its expense and its 
need to replenish the land; it is therefore very 
important to know the artof managing this de- 
partment with the greatest economy, and pre- 
venting waste inany possible shape. 

Very tew tarmers ever havea sufficiency of 
animal manures for their potatoes. Hence re- 
course must be had to other means for augment- 
ing the manure heap. 

The great principe of all manures may be 
understood from this fact, that whatever ani- 
mal or vegetable substance dies, is converted 
into manures for other plants in a living pro- 
cess of putretaction. By this process it is 
gradually, but effectually decomposed; and the 
parts are fitted for entering into new combina- 
tions, and for adding to the substance of the 
living plants. Thus, instead of nuisances, Na- 
ture turnishes manure, and no substance what- 
ever is lost. This is one of the beautiful and 
admirable Jaws ot Nature; and though we cannot 
investigate her very minute operations, we are 
able, by observation, to learn much, and by in- 
dustry to derive great advantages. 

A great deal has been said about the fertility 
of plants. Pulverized earth, water as an excre- 
ment, carbonaceous matter in a soluble state, 
various gaseous substances have been succes- 
sively in repute; some plants have been suppo- 
sed to draw part of their food from the atmos- 
phere, in a larger proportion than others; and it 
has been thought that grain and green crops re- 
quire to be supported with food proper to each 
class; and that one particular crop, on that ac- 
count, exnansts the substance on which it feeds 
it too frequently repeated. 

Practice has introduced more discoveries into 
agriculture, assisted by observation, than 
science. Atthe same time, though the man of 
science will not presume to dictate to the skill- 
ful practical farmer, he may not only improve 
but enlighten, and even give dignily to agricul- 
ture as an art, by rendering it in some degree a 
science. 

Tie application of manure depends on the 
natural state of the soil, and onthe purposes for 
which itis to be applied. Observation and ex- 
perience determine how to act and how taap- 
ply; also how and when the application should 
be. Yet it would be of important use to the 
farmer, in remarkable cases, to call in the aid of 
science. Many expensive trials have been 
made in redceming some soils, or turning them 
to useful purposes in vair. 

The farmer knows, or ought to know, that 
some soils want solidity, and others have too 
much, that some exceed in cohesion, others in 
looseness, and thata moderate degree of these 
properties is considered essential to fertility. 
With this view, sand is applied to tenacious 
clay; aud clay on sand and gravel. But these 


applications are not made in the strict order of 
manures; they are mechanically wanted, in ar- 
der io give to the soils a proper consistence for 
admitting plants to grow in them, and to push 
their small roots without loosing hold, and at 
the same time to feed in a regular manner, im- 
bibing in just propurtion the moisture and na- 
triment it vc otains without being either parched 
or burned. 

Putrid manures applied in proper quantities 
furnish direct nutriment tor plants; and calca- 
reous manures probably do the same, in some 
degree; but they certainly turnish indirectly, 
by resolving organic substances contained in 
the soil into a mucus assisted by mois: ure. At 
the same time these manures are always pro- 
ductive of mechanical effect, in opening and 
deepening the soils to which they are applied. 

From my own observation and experience, I 
have come to the conclusion thal manure arise 
ing {from animal and vegetable substances, 
should be exposed as litile as possible to the 
sun, the air, and drenching rains, and when ap- 
plied to the soil, be immediately plowed in. It 
is my Opinion also, that manure, when plowed 
in, cannot be kept too near ihe surface, provi- 
ded it is well inixed andso covered that the es- 
sence will be dissolved by rain, and taken up by 
the roots of the plants, So extremely minute 
are the mouths of the planis, that the nourishing 
parts of manure can enter there only in a state 
of solution by water. 

My object and aim is to make and get ma- 
nure; andto carry this into effect, nothing that 
would contribute in the least degree to increas- 
ing the manure heap is thrown away. I have 
always made it a practice of converting every 
article of rubbish and filth about my premises, 
weeds, and coarse grass around the fields and 
fences, into manure; and have even hauled 
sawdust, turner’s chips and sumach leaves, 
trom the morocco dresser, to bed my cattle and 
absorb the urine previous to mixing in the com- 
post heap. also haul anthracite coal ashes 
from the city, on which I set a higa value fora 
lop dressing on my meadows. 

But however correct and economical may be 
the manner of saving and applying manure, 
the quantity, it cannot be denied, stiil talls short 
of the farmer’s wants. How toapply this defi- 
ciency merils tne decpest attention of the hus- 
bandman. 

Jam an advocate for compost, and for that 
purpose I mix all the produce ot the cattle yard, 
the sheep gard, the horse stable, the pig stye, 
and the poultry house. 

The dung of the hog, owing to the greater 
fatness of the animal and the nature olf its food, 
is the richest and strongest; that of the horse 
the most heating; that of cattle the coldest but 
the most durable. The dung of sheep is quick 
in operation; therefore the mixing of cattle, 
horse, hog, and sheep dung for all kinds of soils 
and all kinds of crops is always to be preferred, 
as the one corrects the defects of the other, and 
prevents the fermenting process trom going on 
too rapidly. 

The utility of fermented dung is proved from 
the little advantage derived from what is drop- 
ped upon the ground, and has rot undergon 
that process. In the course of its being fermen 
ed, also the seeds of weeds and the eggs of in- 
sects are destroyed, 

My yard is dishing, still it sometimes over- 
flows, and where the excess passes off, I cause 
a basinto be excavated to retain the liquid. 
Near this basin, which is outside the yard, I 
place my compost heap, which | commence 
with a layer of yard manure, about one foot in 
thickness; then a coat of shell lime and ashes; 
then a layer of turf; then a layer of horse, hog, 
or sheep dung; then a coat of soil, and so on, 
with such materials as are available. In short, 
everything of a fertilizing nature is placed in 
the heap, carrying up the sides square until 
the pile reaches to the height of irom five to six 
feet, As the heap progresses, each layer is sat- 
urated with the liquid which escapes trom the 
cattle yards, and then covered with fine soil to 
prevent the escape of the volatile parts of the 
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manure, and in the next place, io absorb the 
gasses, so that the soil used for a covering be- 
comes itself a valuable manure—a point long 
since established by the practice of many en- 
lightened farmers. After remaining a sufficient 
time [ cause the whole heap to be caretully and 


completely turned and mixed, throwing on li- 


quid manure as the work progiesses. A fer- 
mentation soon takes place, suthcient to destroy 
the vitality of ine seeds of such weeds as may 
find their way into the heap. After two turn- 
ings lt generally gets completely broken down 
and comminuted. By mixing a small quantity 
of salt to the heap, I have no doubt it would add 
greatly to its fertilizing properties, 

In this way l have added from one hundred 
to one hundred and fitty loads of good manure 
per year. 

I have used with good success bone dust, 
horn shavings, bristles, salt hsh and poudrette. 
They are all highly concentrated manures, and 
are valuable forthe immediate crop, but for 
alter crops and enriching the soil duradly, give 
me the compost heaps, 

I once had great taith inthe use of gypsum, 
but after several experiments with it, I became 
satisfied that it was of no benefit on my soil, 
and I have therefore abandoned its use altoge- 
ther. C. N. Bement. 

Albany, Feb., 1846. 


General Treatment of Greenhouse Plants. 


The practice of removing Greenhouse Plants 
into a higher temperature during the period of 
their growth, so well explained by Mr. Wood 
in his various communications, cannut be too 
earnestly recommended. When it is consider- 
edtnat in all the countries where they naturally 
grow, the summers are intensely hot, with clear 
sunny days, and heavy dewsat night, how much 
qunicker the growth ot the plants and ripening 
of the young wood inust be than can possibly 
happen in our dull, cloudy climate, even with 
the aid of glass. The universal custom of turn- 
ing Gieenhouse Plants out of doors indis- 
criminately ia the month of May, is doubtless 
one of the very worst modes of treatment that 
can possibly be adopted, especially when, as is 
often the case, they are placed in some shady 
Situation; atthis periud many are just begin- 
Ding to grow, others have made some progress, 
but tew or none are within many weeks of ter- 
minating their growth and ripening their young 
shoots, and it is very uncertain whether any of 
them, under such circumstances, even in the 
most favorable seasons, will accomplish their 
growin, consequently when the time arrives for 
hoasing, it wiil be founa that three-fourths of 
them are still in a growing state, and now, when 
the short, cold, cloudy days have set in, they 
will continue to grow for weeks, and even 
months alter being brought into the Greenhouse. 

This mode ut treatment can only end in dis- 
appointment; at the time they ought to be load- 
ed with flowers there may certainly bea few 
solitary blossoms, but anything like a full crop 
isentirely out ol the question. It is remarka- 
ble that Camellias appear to be the only tamily 
of plants that are righ'ly treated in this respect; 
it does not seem to occur to many gardeners that 
all other hard-wooded Greenhouse Plants re- 
quire exactly the same treatment as Camellias; 
but instead of so doing, at the very time the lat- 
ter are caretully shut up in a higher tempera- 
ture, to encourage the growth and ripening of 
the young shuots, as the means of ensuring a 
fine display ot flowers, all, or nearly all, the 
others are turned vut of doors to take their 
Chance of a hot or a cold summer, as the case 
may be. 

When Greenhouse Plants are housed for the 
winter, then isthe timeto judge whether they 
have been rightly treated. If such is the case, 
they will mostly have finished their growih; 
the young shoots will have changed from a 
green to a red or brown color, and of a hard, 
firm texture, and the flower buds of many 
swelling out prominently, ready to start into 
Gower with the slightest excitement, rendering 


the fore ing them into flower at aby time when 
required an easy and simple matter. Nut only 
Cameilias, but Acacias, Boronias, Azaleas, 
Epacris, Cortæas, and in tact almost every kind 
of Greenhouse hard-wooded Plant, should be 
at rest, and ready to start into flower when the 
proper period arrives. On reading the reports 
of the London Horticultural Exhibitions we 
are often surprised at the large dimensions of 
many of the plants therein mentioned, especial- 
ly when we read that manv of them are only 
two or three years old! There cannot be a 
doubt thatthis is accomplished by placing them 
in a strong genial heat, at certain periods, and 
will serve to show what can be effected in a 
short time ander proper management. 

Although the treatment recommended above 
is applicable to all hard-wooded plants, there 
are some beautiful things that will not thrive at 
all unless they are annually placed ina higher 
temperature to make their growth, and for want 
of such treatment are rarely seen in good health. 
Crowea saligna is a striking instance of this 
neglect, as it is generally seen starving in 
Greenhouses all the year round; instead ol 
which, itshould be removed to the plant or pine 
stove in Jar uary, and allowed to remain till 
May or June, when it will grow like a willow, 
making shoots from 8 to 16 inches in length; 
and when removed to the Greenhouse it will 
continue to flower all through the summer, a 
perfect gem, with flowers twice the size we 
generally see it produce under the ordinary 
treatment it receives, í 

As eariy as the month of January attention 
should be directed to such plants as have done 
flowering and are beginning to grow; these 
should be removed to a higher temperature 
without delay, and it necessary, it is the best 
time to shift them into larger pots, and when 
tne young shoots have grown twoor three inches 
in length and taken off witha heel, they will 
srrike root better than at any other time. By 
attending tothe gradual removal of the planta 
all through the spring months, and when hav- 
ing coinpleted their growth, gradually to hard- 
en them fur a week or two, and when ready to 
be placed out of doors for the summer, they 
may then, with perfect safety, be placed in a 
shady situation, and remain out as long in the 
autumn as they may be sate from severe frost. 
ln large establishnients a house entirely devoted 
fo this purpose would be very useful; where 
this is not the case vineries, pine-stoves, pits, 
&c., mav all be made available, and without 
much inconvenience, for this purpose, and 
even a brick pit without artificial heat, if kept 
pretty close, would be very useful in forwarding 
the growth of palms. I have been induced to 
dwell at some length on the above subject, {rom 
a firm convi- tion that itis not so generally or 


extensively put in practice as it deserves to he, 
s [ Roht. Neid.] 


Nurarrious Foop.—A very interesting report 
on the comparative nutritive properties of food 
was lately presented to the French Minister of 
the Interior by Messrs. Percy and Vanduelin, 
two meinbers of the Institute, The result ol 
their experiment is as fullows: In bread, every 
hundred pounds’ weight ate found to contain 80 
Ibs. of nutritious matter; butcher meat, avera- 
ging the various sorts, contain only 31 lbs. in 
100 lbs.; French beans, 25 Ibs.; peas, 23 lbs.; 
lentiles, 94 lbs.; greens and turnips, which are 
the most aqueous of all vegetables used tor do- 
mestic purposes, furnish only 8 lbs. of solid nu- 
tritious substance in 100 DS.; carrots 14 lbs.; 
and what is very remarkable, as being in oppo- 
sition toihe acknowledged theory, 100 ibs. of 
potatoes only yield 35 Ibs. of substance valua- 
ble as nutritious. According to this estimate, 
1 Ib. of good bread, is equal t; or 3 ibs. of 
best potatoes ; and 75 ibs. of bread, and 30 lbs. 
ot butcher meat are equal to 300 Ibs, of potatoes. 
Or, again, I tb. of rice or of broad beans is equal 
to 3 Ibs. of potatoes; while 1 lb. of potatoes 
is equal to 4 lbs. of cabbage, and to 3 Ibs. of 
turnips. Tnis calculation is considered per- 
fectly correct, and may be useful to families 


where the best mode of supporting nature should 
be adopted at the least ex pense Chambers s Ed- 
inburgh Jvurnal. 


Drainine LANDS.— Nothing is more satisfac- 
tory than the demand for the means of draining 
landsasevinced by the constant efforts which are 
making to provide lile- machines which shall 
manulacttre them cheaply and well. We have to 
direct the attention of our readers to an adver- 
lisement in last week's number, whieh states 
that a machine capable ot delivering 800 feet per 
hour of tiles 34 inches by 34 ison exhibition at 
No. 14 South-street, Manchester-square, Lon- 
don, where any one interested in draining land 
may attend and judge of its efficacy. Messrs. 
B. Denton and Charnock, who are connected 
with it, are well known by their usetal wriungs 
on the subject of drainage-— English paper. 


Pancakes.—Pancakes are made of eggs, 
flour and milk, in the proportion of a table- 
spoorfull of four to each egg. To tnake two 
small pancakes, take two eggs and beat them 
well, and add to them a little milk. TI en take 
two table-sroonfuils of flour and work it into 
batter with the egg and milk; adda bitle salt. 
Set a clean fiving-pan on the fire, hut a piece ot 
buter or lard into it. When the butter is quite 
hot, pour in the batter. Shake it frequently to 
prevent it from sticking. When the unaer side 
is of a ligbt brown, turn it. Serve the pan- 
cakes folded, with sugar sirewel between the 
tolds. This is the way of dre-sing'he common 
pancake: when required to be lig liter, use more 
egg and less flour; and grated nutmeg may be 
added. 


Fritters.— Make a batter of egys, flour and 
milk, as for pancakes, but with a little more 
flour. Apple tritters are made by cutting large 
pared apples in slices, dipping the slices in the 
batier and frying them separately, They are 
done when slightly browned on both sides. 
Another, and perhaps more common way. is to 
cut the apples in small pieces, and mix ihem 
with the batter, frying them, a spoonful in each 
fritter, Fritters may be made with currants in 
the same manner. Serve all fritters with sugar 
sprinkled over them. 


Manure For Onioxs.—I have always suc- 
ceeded in the following way, being the surest 
and most economical: Take off about 4 
inches of the earth onthe surface, the length 
and wiath of your bed, so that the ground under 
be solid. Spread stable dung well over, about 
4 inches in thickness, and then cover the same 
over with the earth taken trom the surface.— 
Sow yı ur seeds rough, and you are almost sure 
of anabundant crop; and the land is the best 
for parsnips and carrots the tullowing year.—R. 
J. F. Oltæry. 


Ecotism.—“ When a man knows not what to 
talk of, it is a hundred chances to one that he 
speaks of himself; it is thus so many good sort 
ot people are unconsciously intruding on their 
acquaintances personal concerns and domestic 
details, wholly uninteresting save to iheir own 
feelings. Itis very observable tu see when two 
magnates of this class meet, how their pecu- 
liarities clash and strive tor the mastery; nor 
are their subsequent criticisms on the failings 
of each other the least pitiable trait of the blind- 
ing influence of egotism.” 


A Dive ror a Ficssann.—A young lady was 
told by a married one that she had beter pre- 
cipilate herself offthe Niagara Falls, into the 
basin below, than to marcy. The young lady 
replied, “l would if l thought 1 could finda 
husband at the bottom.” 


Rum ror tHe Navy.—The distillers, says the 
Worcester Transcript, have one good customer 
left. The Government, we perceive, has adver- 
tised for siz/y lronsand gulluns of rum for the 
navy alone. 
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Monthly Calendar. l 


Altered from tae American Agriculturist's Almanac for 
18117 and arrungsed to sud the Suuthern Slates. 


CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

{The foliowing brief hints to the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will be found toapply notonly to the month 
under which they are arranged, but, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and soils, they may frequently an- 
sewer lor other months This precaution the consider. 
ate agricuiturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate. } 

The best fresh manure for the meadow, is a 
well mixed compost, All the new barn vard 
Manure should be scattered over the ground be- 
fore plowing, and plowed under, and if any of 
it is too long to be turned in conveniently, let it 
be placed in the furrow with a fork and covered 
by the succeeding furrow slice. It is a com- 
mon error to manure in the hill. This ought 
seldomly to be done. H the land is well pul- 
verized, as it always oughtto be, the rootlets of 
the plants will find their proper food, it planted 
within suitable distances; and instead of the 
manure yielding all its nutrimentto the young 
plant, it wili be thus held in reserve to be given 
up as required during the whole growth of the 
season, Corn, perhaps, is the most important 
crop in the United States, and is particularly 
deserving the farmer’s attention. It is compu- 
ted by Mr. Ellsworth, that the crop of 1812 ex- 
ceeded 411,000,000 bushels, which is, perhaps, 
an over-estimate. The stalks of this invalua- 
ble grain are, in many parts of the country, 
worth the expense of cultivation, thus leaving 
the whole crop of grain for profit and the use 
of the ground. To procure the best seed and 
cultivate properly, is surely, then, a great ob- 
ject for the farmer. A rich soil should be used, 
suticiently dry, and well pulverized. Mr. 
Young, of Kentucky, who has raised the aston- 
ishing amount of 190 bushels of shelled corn to 
the acre, says, he plows his land in the fall, 
cross-plows it in the spring, and plants Irom 8 
to 12 grains in each hill, at a distanee of three 
feet apart wach way; covering six inches deep. 
As soon as tie corn is up he starts a large har- 
row witha double tean directly over the rows 
of corn, letting the horses walk inthe adjoining 


furrows. A tew days ater, he plows with the 
bar nextthe corn. This again completely stirs 


the soi. He then thins to four stalks ina hill, 
and plows three times more, ‘The choicest 
kinds ot corn only ought to be used for seed, 
andit seeped in a Strong solution of saltpetre 
betore planting, it will protect it from crows and 
grubs, and give itan early and rapid start. Po- 
tatoes are a very important crop, and as they 
furnish so larze a share of our vegetable food, 
itis of great consequence to get the best seed, 
which may be such as give a good yield, and 
attord a solid, mealy root; of pleasant flavor 
when hoile l. In dry land they may be planted 
in fvrrows; if cold or wet, they should beplant- 
elon ridges, Rich land is best suited to ther. 
Meadows should now have attention. When 
the waste of the barn, or house, or roads, can 
be led to them, thev will be found to thrive very 
much from it. Where the meadows have been 
laid down lonz in grass, the roots should be par- 
ticularly examined, and if found thin or mossy 
an'i the sod hard, a fine compost ought to be 
spread on it, at the rate of eight to sixteen loads 
per acre; then grass seeds of the kind requir- 
ed, then narrowed with a fine, sharp-toothed 
harrow. Ashes are peculiarly suited to grass 
land, as potash and its silicate are the principal 
materials of which the ground is exhausted by 
this crop, Which are contained in them in large 
Proportions, If herds-grass or timothy occu- 
pies tie ground, it is best to omit the use of 
piaster. When it is desirable to promote the 
growth of the clovers, plaster may be sowed 
freely. It not before done, finish sowing hemp 
seed an planting tobacco and castor beans. 
Kivtcien Garden.—In the fore part of this 
month all the early cucumbers, melons, cabba- 
ces, caniitlowers, lettuce, radishes, &e., which 
have been taken outol the hot bed, remove and 
transp'ant into the open ground. All kinds of 
taise vegetables, as peas, beans, beets, onions, 


parsnips, carrots and esculent herbs, should be 
sown early. ‘l’omatoes, egg-plants, peppers, 
&c., can be planted out. 

"uit Garden and Orchard. All kinds of 
fruit and forest treees and shrubs that have not 
leaved out, transplant immediately. Spring 
inoculating may sull be performed in the early 
part of the month. Strawberry beds may also 
be planted out, and the suggestions in the cal- 
endar for April concerning pruning be observed. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.—T he 
borders of the flower garden should be finished, 
and perennial herbaceous plants transplanted. 
Sow seeds of autumnal flowers in seed beds, to 
be transplanted at a future time. Set out box 
edging early in the month, or it will be liable 
to sufler from the drought. Trim hedges and 
shrubs. Give the lawns and pleasure grounds 
a top-dressing of ashes or stable manure, and 
put the gravel-walks and carriage-ways in or- 
der. 

Plantation.—Much of the work for this 
month is influenced not only by the good man- 
agement of the farmer in cleaning such portion 
of his crop as demands it, but by the quality of 
the plowing, done previous to planting. 

The month of May is considered the most 
important of the whole vear, when we take into 
view the cultivation of a growing crop; be- 
cause much of the labor is depending on the 
quality and quantity of work done now. It 
done well, as it should be, the crop will not 
become foul so soon, and if much of it be done, 
the husbandman will be able to receive his re- 
turn so much the earlier. 

The cotton plants must be cleaned outas ear- 
ly as possible, with the turning plow, after the 
first leaves are developed. Throw the earth 
from the plants, leaving a portion of the bed, 
which must be thoroughly cleaned, whether it 
be covered with weeds or not. Make it your 
object to return to your cotton fields as early as 
possible, not exceeding a week. Run around 
through the rows with a bull-tongue plow, and 
at the same time plow deep near the plants. A 
tew days aller plowing draw the earth around 
the stems witha hoe. If this second working 
be done early, and the plants be left in good 
condition, you will find much of your after 
work comparatively easy. Betore the end of 
the month, the plants will be large enough to 
dirt with a large shovel plow, which should be 
now used, and the entire middle broken out deep 
and thoroughly. 

Keep your corn fields in good order, and at 
the second plowing, drop peas, ten to fifteen in 
number, between the hills of corn, so that the 
plow will cover them, and you will %% twa 
birds with one stone.“ See that your cane fields 
are kept clean; an! that your tobacco plantsare 
not eaten by worms. It previously neglected, 
rice may be sown this month, As large crops, 
however, cannot be expected froin itas if plant- 
ed in March or April. 

When cane has grown about 18 inches high, 
a small quantity of earth should be drawn back 
to the plant; and inthe course of the two suc- 
ceeding dressings a bed should be formed for 
them fiveor six inchesin depth. In new lands 
notwithstanding the weeds, much less hoeing is 
done on account of the luxuriance of the cane. 

Most of the winter grain that was sown in 
O tober will require cutting this month. That 
to be used for feeding stock should be cnt just 
before it begins to turn yellow, and that for seed 
leave until tally ripe. 

Those who have bedded ont their sweet po- 
tatoes must setoutthe drawings every rain, 
having hiils or ridges already prepared. 

Silk worms will have wound their cocoons 
from the Ist to the 20th of this month. Those 
you wish to reel, put in the hot sun a day or 
two, or place them in a close vessel, with a Jit- 
tle gum camphor, in order to kill the chrysa- 
lides, and they can be reeled at leisure. Those 
intended for producing eggs for the next crop, 
must be selected and placed on a moist paper, 
in a cool dark room, 

The garden is an indispensable requisite, 
and all that is necessary at this season, is to 


keep it clean, well stirred, or to suw occasional- 
ly endive, or cabbages for fall; radishes, lettuce 
and peas, so as “lo give a succession of these 
vegetables. Keep thein well watered in dry 
weather, and protect them by shade if neces- 
sary. 


Agricultural Correspondences 


Col. Alex. McDonald, Eufaula, Ala. : 

Dear Sirn:—Your exertions in the cause in 
which I love to labor, induce me to ask—is 
there any good and suflicient cause why we 
may not be acquainted? If not, E ask that we 
may at once be, as if we had been personally 
introduced. I know not the whereabouts your 
residence is, and suppose Barbour county is in 
a portion of the Cherokee country. I have a 
number of acquaintances and friends in Alaba- 
ma, and would refer you to some of them, that 
you might learn “of whoin is this man who 
asks my acquaintance.” Until you meet with 
some one, l beg to be my own spokesman. I 
am 40 years of ace, neitherrich, talented or 
good looking; but J possess as much zeal for 
our cause as any other, and regret my want of 
ability to carry out my heart’s desire. [ am 
wellknown to H. W. Hilliatd, to S. J. McMor- 
ris, in Wetumpka, Col. Carter, (my brother-in- 
law.) at Mt. Meigs, and others scattered about. 
I have no pret: nsions to much knowledge. I 
have learned much from the field, from book, s 
and knowirg that others are, where | was, my 
object is only to excite in them a spirit ot in- 
quiry, believing that our Great Master has gi- 
ven to the larger mass of my fellows as much 
intellect as he has awarded to me, I only ask of 
them to use the talents so given and then to try 
to incuce others. 

l have perused, with pleasure, many of your 
writings, probably all ot them, and hope you 
will not regard me as intrusive in this matter. 
There are so very tew in this country who take 
any interest in the welfare of their fellows, or 
in the true success and glory of our country, 
that my heart yearns towards an acquaintance. 
As I am a Southerner b birth and education— 
born and educated in Columbia, S. C.—1 pre- 
sume my advance will be attributed only to a 
desire of forming an acquaintance, with the 
two-fold object of knowing you, and to learn. 
Now sir, is this sufficient. 

Well. In your statements as to your past 
crop, [ observe you plant 120 acres in corn, and 
gathered 1300 bushels; also, that you plant corn 
6 by 2, with a row of peas between. Allow 
me to ask, why so much distance? I began 
planting on this place, (within a mile ot Big 
Black, about 15 miles east of Vicksburg,) in 
1831, and then planted corn 5 by 2. For seve- 
ral years I was scant, until, by accident, I be- 
ganto plant4 by about 20 inchesor under 
The difference from 15 bushels to fall 30 or 35. 
Last year I had X5 acres in corn, loot it new 
ground, that 1 gathered very little from, feeding 
it in field—I housed 2400 bushels., In 1814, 1 
had 110 acres in corn, and had from 20 acres, 
not over 150 to 200 bushels, the stand injured 
from overflow, and I did notcultivate— I housed 
3050 bushels. I gathered this year, trom the 
oldest land on this place 50 bushels per acre. 
My plan is to flush deep, cover shallow, push 
early, lay by ear and sow peas at the rate of 
one-‘hird of a bushel per acre, as early as I can 
lay by. The peas cover the land, and assured- 
ly have enriched my land. I also use all my 
cotton seed not wanted for planting, as manure, 
and use them for cotton. 

I think, with a soil that contains lime, I can 
improve land in five years from twenty to thirty 
bushels. The evidence is on this place. In 
1837 and 738, with ordinary overseers, land ma- 
nured with cotton seed, yielded not 20 bushels ; 
in 1814, the same land, without manure, vield— 
ed 35 bushels. [plant thin land two years in 
corn and one in cotton, and feel well assured 
that with peas I improve my land, and my neigh- 
bers admit it. 

Jam not in a condition to drain my land; if ! 
could do so effectually, I think it would never 
wear out. [am living in comparatively a new 
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country, and yet there are many who cannot 
make within one third of what they did ten 
years ago, whilst this farm is certainly impro- 
ving, My reliance has been the cowpea; true, 
J use colon seed, stable, cow-lot and hog pen 
manure, but what are all these to 100 acres in 
cow peas? 

I have reserved all my cotton seed this season 
to use in the drill for cotton. Ihave 40 acres in- 
tended for an orchard, the most ot it planted; I 
wish to improve the land and think by planting 
in the drill that I can manure the 40 acres year- 
ly and thus keep it all up—and no doubt but 
what 1 will increase the yield somewhat. My 
orchard lot isthe oldest cleared land here. I did 
gather in 1533, not 900 Ibs per acre—this last 
year [ gathered over 1500 lbs, from a part, and 
50 bushels of corn from another part. ‘This done 
principally with cotton seed sown broadcast, 
and sweet potatoes planted two years in one 
place. 

I have been plantingsince January, 3I-you 
are an older planter—[ cannot give you any in- 
formation, but would like to have your experi- 
ence. 

Ii convenient and agreeable, I would ask of 
you an answer, and I would add, a permission to 
use any thing you may deem worthy of your 
time inwritingme. Which permission I cheer- 
fully grant you may nse any thing herein, that 
you may deem worth your attention, 

I ain, deat sir, very respectfully yours, 
M. W. Puituips, 
Hinds Co., Miss., Feh., 1816. 
M. W. Pmiuuirs, Esq.— 

Dear Sir—Y our very interesting letter of the 
20th ult, came to hand by the last mail Will 
you here permit me to thank you for doing what 
1 feel I should have long since done, to wit— 
the bres king through the ice, and, at once com- 
mencing a correspondence on the highly impor- 
tant subject embraced in your leiter. It is no 
flattery, because it is true, to say that I have for 
the last three years been instructed, and I hope 
benefitted, by the many able productions from 
vour pen which I have found in the Tennessee 
Agriculturist, as well as other Agricultural pa- 
pers I take. I have twenty times had a mind 
to sitdownand write you, but have as often ne- 
glected to do so. Thus you can readily form 
an opinion of the pleasure your leiter afforded 
me. In giving an account of yourself, you have 
drawn a very correct picture of the individual 
you address, with the exception that 14 addition. 
al years have marked my appearance. Still, I 
consider myself much your junior in the highly 
important aud interesting subject of Husbandry. 
lam with yourself, a Southerner, by birth and 
education--1 never lived any where, except in 
the State of Georgia, until I settled in this town 
nine years past. 

I find vou are mistaken as to the location of 
my residence, The bean'itul town of Eufaula 
lies on the bank of the Chattahoochee river, in 
latitude 31}. My small farm (much of it bro- 
ken and all of it poor pine land,) lies within 44 
miles of the town. It is about equally divided 
by the Barbour creek, which runs directly 
through it. On one side of the creek the land is 
level, and is what we call, in this section, pine 
flats; there is no timber, except the long leaf 
pine, with an occasional oak and hickory. The 
other side of the creek is very broken and poor. 
This broken land isthe land I planted in corn 6 
by 2 feet with peas in the centre. I plant it in 
drills, on the horizontal system. It is my inten- 
tion to abandon the cultivation of this broken 
land as soon as I can, (and think I will be able 
if spared, to etfect my object,) and bring up the 
level land to 50 bushels of corn and 2000 Ibs of 
cotton per acre. Í an, atthis time, making an 
etfort to accomplish this object, I have hauled 

out, since the first ot January, witha team of 
mules, two carts and steers, 35,000 bushels of 
compost manure, and have yet much to haul.— 
This compost is prepared by hauling into a lot, 
(previously arranged for its reception, by sink- 
ing it inthe centre and raising it round the outer 
edge,) equal parta or nearly so, of blue marl, 


which abounds in this section ot the country, 
and the long leat pine straw, raked up in the 
woods, with the treading of cattle, which are 
regularly penned, tothe number of forty, every 
night in the let; I have also hauled in the lot, 
quantities of cotton stalks, which are trodden to 
pieces by the cattile. As this system of manuring 
is entirely an experiment, I would thank you 
for your opinion of my plan of manuring. But 
first, I will give you the manner I have adopted 
in placing the compost on the land. I first 
spread it broadcast, turning it under withthe 
turning plow as deep as possible with one 
mule—we then lay off the rows four feet, with 
a wide shovel plow as deep as we can, filling 
this furrow and bedding on it. You will find 
the analysis ofthe blue marl, at page 167 of the 
2d vol. of the Southern Cultivator. 

would thank vou for your opinion ofthe Ber- 
muda grass for pasturage, Will it do well in 
this climate on poor land? 

fam well acquainted with one of the genile- 
men you mention—H. W. Hilliard—he repre- 
sents this district in Congress. He has recent- 
ly sent me some seeds from the Patent office.— 
l have taken the liberty, as I find he takes an in- 
terest in agriculture, of urging him, (should he 
take the same view of the subject [ do,) to in- 
terest himself in the passage of a law by Con- 
gress, to appropriate the Smithsonian Bequest 
tor the establishment of a model farm, to be lo- 
cated in some central point inthe United States, 
Such an establishmert as this, would be of in- 
finite importance to the American people. The 
operation of ditferent kinds of manure on dil- 
ferent soils, the trial ofthe various kinds of Ag- 
ricultural implements, the comparison and va- 
lue of the different kinds of stock, could all be 
tested, together with inany other highly valua- 
ble experiments, Indeed, there is notelling the 
great value that such an establishment would 
be to American Agriculture, 

With the greatest respect, &c., 
Af. X AN DER McDonanp. 
Eufaula, Barbour Co., Ala., Feb. 12, 1816. 


From the American (Griffin, Ga.) Whig. 
Deep Plowing. 


Various experiments have been made in this 
part of Georgia, by plowing deep, and those 
who have tried it with the kind of plow in 
common use, so far as we are informed, re- 
port against the experiment. We had a con- 
versation some lime since witha friend on this 
subject, who stated that the theory of deep 
plowing, and the arguments used by many in ta- 
vor of that mode of culture, had induced him 
to try ituna piece of ground of several acres, 
which he described as being what we call 
“hickory flat,” which before it was cleared was 
covered with a growth of post-oat, and red 
oak and hickory, and most ofthe undergrowth 
were of hickory, with large “stool grubs.” This 
kind of growth our farmers know is generally 
considered as indicative of a free productive 
soil, and amonzst the best of our uplands. Our 
informant stated that the piece on which his 
experiment was tried, had been cleared about 
two years, and was in preparation for the third 
crop. The plow used was the common turning 
plow, by the use of which all the earth loos- 
ened by plowing was turned bottom up, and 
the effect was that the ground failed to produce 
as well as the surrounding fieids for several 
years afierwards. 

We have known of another experiment upon 
stubble land that had been cleared a number of 
years. After the cropoſ small grain had been cut 
off inthe summer the grass and weeds were left 
to grow till late inthe fall, when a turning 
plow was usel forthe purpose of covering up 
all vegetable matter on the ground. ‘his, like 
the other, proved an injuiy from which the land 
did not recover under two or three years, Ex- 
perimentslike these have deterred our farmers 
in this section of the country, from adopting the 
system of plowing deep, so advantageously 
used in other parts of the United States. That 
plowing deep wuh a turning plow, in some 


places, has been done to advantage, none 
¢an deny, who are at all disposed to believe 
what they read: but that the same mode 
of culture will prove advantageous in all 
Kinds of lands, is a theory that our reason 
will Dot permit us to admit as true. As well 
might we expect to cure all kinds of diseases of 
the human svsiem withthe same medicine, as 


to use the same mode of culture, in preparing 


the different kinds of earth for production, with 
success. That a great deal can be done in pre- 
paring ground for cultivation, reason would 
teach us is true; but, that such preparation 
should be according to the formation and 
nature of the soil, is equally true. We have 
read and reflected a great deal upon the expe- 
rience of others; and when we read of a certain 
mode of culture having proved successful, our 
mind, as bv instinct, seems to inquire, on what 
kind of soilthe experiment was tried. From 
the experiments we have read of, in all the dit- 
ferent kinds of soil, we have come to the delib— 
erate conclusion, which seems to be well sup- 
ported by reason, that all lands, of whatever 
kind, should be pow deep, in order to produce 
tothe best advantage. Lands which have a deep 
soil, may be plowed to advantage with a turn- 
ing plow; but the ciay, or the strata of earth 
which usually lies immediately under the soil, 
should never be turned on top. It, therefore, 
the soil is deep enongh to admit the plow as 
deep as may be desired, without reaching below 
it, a turning plow is perhaps the best; but such 
land as we usually cultivate in this part of the 
country, has a soil too thin to use sach plows 
with afgood effect. We should therefore adopt 
the sub-soil plow, or one that will pulverize 
and loosen the earth to a considerable depth, 
without turning the soil underneath. Our red 
lands have been found, by exrerience, to show 
the effect ot drought sooner; and ihe crops grow- 
ing on them to suſter more severely, than a light 
gray soil. And the reason is obviously this: 
lt will be found from examinationthatin all our 
red lands the clay comes very near the top of 
the ground, and is generally very close and 
compact, so that witheuta great deal oft , it 
never gets thoronehly wet. The Ico.s seal on 
the top of the clay, whieh isusuuily Sitred with 
the plow, receives the water when itrains un- 
til it is properly wei, and would impart it to 
the clay bencath, were it in a situation tore- 
ceive it; but the clay being so firm and close, 
the water is forced to remain above it, which, af- 
ter properly saturating the loose earth, stands in 
puddles on the top of the grounds, from whence 
it is soon evaporated by the air and the raysot 
the sun. And so soon as the heat of the sun- 
mer's sun penetrates tothe depth that the earth 
is loosened by the plow, and by ils evapora- 
ting influence extracts the waterabove the clay, 
the crops beg in to suffer forthe want of more 
rain. In sucu lands, ifthe clay could be pro- 
perly broken and puiverised to a considerable 
depth, by means of a sub-soil plow, without 
turning it on top of the ground, and putina 
condition to receive ant retain moisture from 
the falling of rain, and to such a depth that the 
drying influence of the sun and air would have 
but little impression on it, the moisture thus se- 
cured would be naturally imparted to the loose 
earth above, where the roots of vegetation 
would receive their support from it. 


` 


Southern Folly. 


From the Southern Miscelliny. 

Mr. Entror: -I pro:nised, in my former com- 
munication, to point out in this sone means by 
which, in my humble opinion, our general pros- 
perity, as a people, might be advanced, by a 
change in some of the habits and occupations 
followed and pursued to make gain. 1 do not 
war in feeling with the common pursuits of 
our planters, whose ways and means in their 
regular settled policy has become to them a kind 
of second nature; they are doing as they have 
been tanght by their ancestors, and whether 
right or wiong they are not so much to blame. 
They are generally erivicg very bard, and are 
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makiag all ine cotton and corn they can--cot- 
ton to inake Evwgiand, the more Northern and 
E. stern Siar s rich, and corn io subsist upon 
in making that cotton. It is true, they trequent- 
ly have some thousands of dollars to spare: this 
they lay out in the purchase of negroes -- to 
make wore cotton to buy more ocgroes---and 
they prosper very much, sometimes, in the in- 
crease uf servants, with which they wear out 
and destroy all the good land around them, and 
are generally compelled to move to new and 
fresh countries at that time of life when quiet 
and repose are necessary to relieve them from 
the anxieties of lile—their sun too often sets 
amidst clouds and storms, and their evening of 
life is tull of bitteiness and distress. 

The cultivation of cotton nch is almost an 
exclusiveone in this section of coustrv, from 
Which to make income and profit—will both ru- 
in the land, unsettle and remove every planter 
who follows it; it wili depopulate every neigh- 
borhood of the kind of persons necessary tor 
the prosperity ol it---break up schools, stores and 
means ol sucial inter cout, and in the course 
of time it will be found impracticable to have 
the districts of our cotton-making countries or- 
ganized with judicial and military officers. 1 
thing the time is not far distant when new laws 
necessary tor a provisionary organization of the 
countries and districts thus vacated Will be ab- 
solutely required. 

I could refer to several ofthe most prospe- 
Tous farmers amongst us, who have only made 
cotton a secondary matier; they are now better 
off in every respct than those who have done 
otherwise; their lands and farms generally are 
In a better condition, and everything around 
them seems tu be better pruvited tor. The vast 
amount abstracted from our counties every 
year for pork and mules is enormous. Itis a 
disgrace to us. 

But to return to the subject of a vacated 
country. Some means must positively be 
made to regain the population of the counties, 
and [ think there is only one way to do it, 
We must become manufacturers of our own 
great staples-- particularly cotton, We are 
doing finely in the way of superior flour, but 
coton goods and cotton yarns are the greatest 
articles to produce wealth—-to give employ- 
ment to thousands and to make our Stale io 
the course of time, (if we will energetically 
carry it out,) the finest country under the sun. 

l rejoice that we have some noble-hearted men 
who have ventured in dark times, large sums in 
manulactories, an i ave still resolved todo so in 
spite of fires ani trials enough to daunt ordina- 
ry inen. They will not only enhance the value 
of everything around them, but will give em- 
plovme.t, food and raiment to many who would 
otherwise scarcely eat a cheerful meal—tor 
the people of Georgia are poor indeed! Little 
villages will, in the course of time, spring up 
in the neighborhood of all the laciories, and 
prosperity will be seen on every hand; every- 
thing to spare for miles around will find ready 
sale, and much of the deserted lands will again 
‘t bloom and bl ossoin like the rose.“ 

I donot hesitate to say, that if every one of 
our up country villages, had in them one ortwo 
mabdulacturing estab! ishments--moved by steam 
power where water could hot be had with con- 
venience —it would soon make them show the 
difference betwixt work, money, trade, popula- 
tim and prosperity, and the presentdull, gloomy, 
spiritless loateriag seen in almost every up- 
country and low-country town in this State. 
We mus’ wakeup! We are just about as near- 
iy below par as we can staud; anda few years 
more—seading off our cotton at from 3 to 5 ets. 
a pound, for Massachusetts to make it worth 
from one ta three dollars, by their ingenuity and 
perseverance—and we are ruined beyond e 
demption. I will say more hereafter. R. 


Tue Contarast.—A lady writing trom Lon- 
don says that she can always tell an American 
eV trom an English one; there being the same 

ifference between them as exists between a dish 
of “chicken fixins” and a round ot beet. 


Back Volumes of the Southern Cultivator. 


The Work complete from its commencement. 


cy VoLumes I., II. anp III. of the ‘SOUTHERN 
CuLTivaTor,” can be supplied to all who may desire 
the work from its commencement, at the subscription 
price—One Dollar each voluine. The back numbers of 
the present volume are sent to all new Rubseribers. 
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GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 


GENERAL assortment of tresh and genu- 
ine Garden and Field Seed, among which are the 
tollowing: 
Red and white clover, 


Rye andorchard do Timothy and herds do 

Millet and Lucerne do Reed corn of every valua- 

Buckwheat & potato oats, Seed wheat, [ble variety 
Kept constantly on hand by the subscriber, all o 
which are oflered for sale at very moderate prices. 
All orders, by mail or otherwise, executed with neat 
ness and despatch. Ws Haines, Ja., 

1 No. 232, Broad-street, Augusta, Ga, 


Blue and green grass. 


NEW YORK 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE»: 
AVING Taken the commodious Store, No 


157 Water-street, the subscriber is now opening the 
LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL JMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, ever yet oflered in thia market. Most of 
these are of new and highly improved patiern, warrant- 
ed to be made of the best materiais, pot together in the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offer- 

ed at the lowest cash prices. 
SEEDs FOR THE FARMER. 

Such as Improved Winter and Sp-ing Wheat, Rye 
Barley, Oats, Com, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga: Turnip, 
Cabbage, Beet. Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass- 
seeds, improved varieties of Potatoes. 

WIRE-CLOTHS AND SIEVES. 

Different kinds and aizes constantly on hand, 

FERTILIZERS. 

Peruvian and African Gnano, Poudrette, 
Lime, Plaster of Paris, &c, 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TRRES AND SHRUBS. 

Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice 
of the best Nurseries, Gardens, and Corservatories 
in the United States. 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 

Orders executed for stock of all kinds, to the best 
advantage 

The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any 
new or Improved fiiplementa, Seeds, &c., &c., which, 
if found valuable, extra pains will be taken to bring 
them before the public. A. B. ALLEN, 

2 157 Water-street, New York. 


Bonedaat, 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 
SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to the Improvement of Southern Agriculture, 


Edited by JAMES CAM AK, of Athens. 


Ix submitting to the Southern Public the Pro- 
spectus for the Fourtu Vo.vume of the SOUTH- 
ERN CULTIVATOR, which may now be re- 
garded as permanently established, the Publish- 
ers deem it unnecessary to advert to the high 
character the Work has attoined under the edito- 
rial control of Mr. CAMAK, and therefore make 
a direct appeal to the Planters and Friends ol 
Agriculture throughout the Southern States, to 
aid them in sustaining a publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the cause of Southern Agricultare 

The advantages and benefits resulting from 
Agricultural Periodicals, have been felt and ac 
knowledged by the intelligent and reflecting Til- 
ere of the Soll in all civilized nations; to be 
most useful, therefore, they should he extensive- 
ly circulated among all classes of Agriculturists; 
if possible, they should be in the hands of every 
man who tills an acre of land, and to this end 
we invoke the aid of every one who feels an in- 
terest in the improvement of the Agriculture of 
the South. 

The first number of the Fourth Volume will 
de issued on the Ist of January next. It is pub- 
lished Monthly, in Quarto form; each number 
contains SIXTEEN Paces of matter, 9 by 12 inches 
square. TERMS: 


ONE COPY, ONE YAM ·· . . . . I. 00 
Six copies ‘ “ 
Twenty-Five COPIES, ONE YEAR. . 20.00 
One Honpraep "“ 1149 ꝗ 75 00 


The Cash System will be rigidly enforced. 

The casn rust always accompany the order. 
J. W. & W. S. JONES. 

A vous rA, GA., Nov., 1845. 

As we desire to regulate our Issue by the 
number of subscribers, all persons who obtain 
subscribers are requested to send the lists as ear- 
ly as possible to J. W. & W. S. Jo xs. 


SUPPLY ot the following varieties of 
fresh Turnep Seed, just received, viz: 
Yellow Sweedish or rutabaga, very fine for stock. 
Large globe turnep, 


‚J [([ũZ—ᷣ 3: 65 


„% White flat do Pina or 
% Hanover or white rata baga do ase. 


„ Norſolk do 
For sale in quantities to suit purchaies 
Wm. Haines, Je, Broad-st. 


A MAMMOTH WECKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
FOR TWO DOLLARS A YEAR!! 
The Weekly Chronicle & Sentinel, 


Tus Largest and Cheapest Family Newspaper in the 
Southern States, 28 by 46 inches, containing 36 col- 
umns, is now published at the low rate of TWO DOL- 
LARS per annum, in advance. 

1 J. W. & W. 8. JONES, Proprietors. 


The Sonthern Cultivator 


Ie published on the first of every month, at Augusta, Ga. 
J. W. & W. S JONES, PROPRIETORS, 


EDITED BY JAMES CAMAK, OF ATHENS, GA. 


1 copy, one year,..... 81 00 B copies, one year... 820 00 
6 copies, se 5 00 | 100 copies, uA .. 75 00 


{All subscriptions must commenc with the volume.) 

Tae CASE System will be rigidly adhered to, and inno 
case will the paper be sent unless the money accompanies 
the order. 2 

ADVERTISEMENTS pertalning to Agriculture, will be in- 
serted for ONE DOLLAR for every square of ten lines or 
less, for the first insertion, and SEV@NTY-FIVE CENTS per 
square for each continuance. 

AA COMMUNICATIONS, MUST BR PosT PAID, and 
addressed to JAMES CAMAK, Athens, Georgia. 


VoL. IV. 


MARL. 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE AGRICULTURAL 60- 
CIETY OF JEFFERSON COUNTY, GA. 


2 BY J. H. RAMMOND. 


Dear Sig: —l embrace the earliest opportuni- 
ty my other engagements have allowed me, of 
fulfilling my promise to comply with the re- 
quest of your Society, to give them such intor- 
mation as I possess in regard io Marl. I am 
happy to learn that an interest in this matter has 
been excited in your county, und if in what I 
am about to say, I shall fail to meet all the in- 
quiries which might be made, it will afford me 
great pleasure to communicate more fully on 
particular points, at any time hereafter. 

Aware of the strong prejudice existing too 
generally among farmers against everything 
new in farming, it may not be amiss for me to 
begin by saying, that however new to us marl- 
ing may have been a few years ago, it is in 
point of fact one of the very oldest agricultural 
Operations of which we have any authentic re- 
cord. Pliny, who wrote during the first century 
of our era, mentions marl as having been long 
in use among the Greeks and also in Gaul and 
Britain, He describes pretty accurately the ap- 
pearance of all, or nearly all, the kinds of marl 
now kuewn. He even specifies the peculiar 
effects of each on soils, and states the length of 
time these effecis were supposed to last, which 
was Irom 10 to 80 years, according to the qual- 
Hy of the mari and the land marled. Varro, 
who wrote a century betore Pliny, mentions 
having seen fields in Gaul covered with a 
“ white fossil clay,” and also describes several 
Varieties of marl as in coinmon use. 

Although these writers, because ignorant of 
the discoveries of modern science, make great 
blunders in attempting to account fur the extra- 
ordinary influence exerted by this earth on vege- 
tation, and to discriminate between its varieties, 
still it is unquestionable that the“ lzucarg illon” 
of the Greeks, the fosstcia creta” of Varro and 
the “marga” of Pliny, were no other than the 
same kinds of marl we find here, and which at 
this day so many enterprising farmers, both in 
Europe and America, are actively and exten- 
sively engaged in spreading over their fi-l-is, 
and which have been continuously used tor 
that purpose more or less from the reinotest 
ages. Marling, then, is certainly no novelty— 
no untried experiment, than gan lor a moment 
be classed among modern humbugs. 

There is no question, however, that the want 
of chemical knowledge has in time past led to 
great errors in its application and consequent 
failures— often to serious injury from its us?. 
When the elenent in marl which gives it its 
chiet virtue, and also its certain and its proba- 
ble chemical action oa the soil and its growth, 
were all unknown, every new application of 
it was to some extent an experiment which 
might or might not succeed. Itis a great proof 
of its universal value, that so many succeeded 
as to maintain its reputatiot. and consequent 
use. Mr. Rufin, of Virginia, was the first in 
this country to explain on scientific principles 
the trae nature of marl, its mode of action, and 
the prcper manner of applying it, and to carry 
his theory through the ordeal of successful ex- 
periment. He is the founder of the marling 
system among us, for which he will be long 
and deservedly ranked among public benefac- 
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tors. His “Essay on Calcareous Manure,” 
contains every thing that it is important to 
know aboot marl and marling. Throughout 
my operations, ithas been my guide, and it is 
still, P believe, farin advance of anything that 
has yet been published in any country on the 
subject. III thought every member of your 
Soeiety would procure a copy of that Essay, 
and peruse it carefully, I arta i close my letter 
here, by earnestly recommending them to do so. 
It is with the hope of inducing some of them to 
do it, as well as to testify my respect tor them, 
by responding to their inquiry, that I proceed. 
Marl, as correctly defined by Mr. Ruffin, and 
now known in thiscountry, is caleareous earth: 
that is, earth containing line. The lime found 
in itis united for the most part with carbonic acid, 
and is therefore called carbonate of lime. k 
sometimes contains lime in other combinations, 
as sulphate and phosphate of lime. Azote, has 
been found in marl also, and magnesia is not 
uncommon. Besides these it contains sand and 
clay in various proportions, and occasionally a 
green sand highly prized as a manure on ac- 
count of its being rich in potash. All of these 
constituents are valuable to the farmer. Bat it 
is the quantity of carbonate of lime which 
gives its character to Marl, and by which it is 
estimated when it is called rich or poor, 
Nothing is more deceptive in appearance, 
and the most experienced are liable to mistakes, 
if they attempt to estimate ils value by the eye, 
and without employing the proper chemical test, 
There is a rock found in abundance in your 
county, and which is of great value for other 
purposes, that has deceived many. li seeins to 
be a mass of shells; but the fact is, they are on- 
ly efligies, or casts from which every particle ol 
lime has been long since washed away, and 
sand deposited in its place. There is also a 
fine, soapy earth, usually of a pale ash colour, 
though sometimes darker, that many have re- 
garded as very rich marl. This is what was 
formerly, and by foreign writers is still, denom- 
inated clay marl. Itselcom contains muchlime. 
and is generally wholly destitu'e of iteven when 
found in marl beds. ‘This soapy feeling is a 
very uncertain indication of line. Where itis 
observed in marl, it is usually owing to some- 
thing else, chiefly to magnesia or alumina. A 
marl is found whiter and harder than the earth 
to which I refer, but of the same lamellated 
structnre and a somewhat soapy touch, that is 


exceedingly rich in lime,—that at Shell Bluff 


containing 90 odd per cent. of the carbonate, 
It yields readily to the knife, erumbles when 
exposed to a severe freeze, and is altogether 
the most valuable marl we have. Untortunate- 
ly, it is not met with in large quantities in our 
formation, In our marl beds immense quanti- 
ties of large shells are generally found. Inex- 
perienced inarlers have been known to spread 
these on their land. But they are ot liule or no 
value, unless burned or crushed. They were 
deposited where they are tound before the hu- 
man race inhabited the earth, and being for the 
most part sound yet, will yield little or no lime 
to the soil in our day. Eventhe masses of much 
smaller, conglomerated shells, though very rich 
in lime, are not among the most valuable marls, 
unless broken up and pulverised to a considera- 
ble extent. There is a marl abounding with us, 
which to the naked eye seems to be mere sand, 
that is much more valuable, though it does not 
containtwo-thirds of the quantity of carbonate of 


lime; it mixes at once with the soil and exerts 
its full influence in a comparatively short peri- 
od. The most valuable marl, practically speak- 
ing, that is found in any quantity at Shell Bluff 
—and will be found in your marl-beds, for the 
formation is the same is composed oſ very fine 
shells, scarcely discernable, which are loosely 
cemented together and readily fall apart. dt is 
of different colors; mostly white, sometimes 
purplish, yellow, or light brown, The most a- 
bundant marl found in our formation is hard 
and compact, of a grey color, containing 50 to 
60 per cent. of lime, crumbles on exposure to 
the seasons and in handling. 

But, as I have said, the value ot marl cannot 
be estimated by its appearance. Between earta 
which contains 75 per ct. of carbonate of lime, 
and that containing 30 per et, or even none at all 
the most experienced are far oftener than other. 
wise unable to distinguish without using the 
proper tests, These are so readily to be pro- 
cured, and in fact the analysis of marl, so far 
as to ascertain the quantity of carbonate of 
lime, is so very simple an operation, that the 
marler she uid leave nothing io conjecture on 
this important point, Earth containing any 
notable proportion of carbonate of lime, will 
effervesce if thrown into vinegar or almost any 
acid. Bui the best test is muriatic acid: a sin- 
gle drop of it will produce immediate efferves- 
cence whenever there is carbonate of lime. To 
discover the precise quantity ot carbonate of 
lime in any marl, it is only necessary to 
have this acid, a pair of common aputheca- 
ries’ scales wiih weights, and a wide mouthed 
vial. Dry the marl thoroughly on a shovel 
over the fire, and pound in a mortar, lo a 
fine powder, Fill the vial about one-third with 
the muriatic acid diluted with two parts of wa- 
ter to one of acid, and balance it exactly in the 
scales, with weights of any kind. Then add, 
very slowly, 100 grains of the powder previous- 
ly weighed, taking care net to make it effer- 
vesce So rapidly as to throw any of it out of the 
vial. When the effervescence has completely 
ceased, blow gently into the mouth of the vial, 
with a common bellows, to expel any of the 
carbonic acid gas which may have remained in 
it in consequence of its- being heavier than the 
atmospheric air. Weights to the amount of 
100 grains must now be put in the opposite 
scale io balance the 100 grains of powdered 
marl put into the vial. It will be found that in 
consequence of the escape of carbonic acid in 
a gaseous form, the scale with the vial will 
rise: put weights into it then until the scales 
are once more exacily balanced—the number of 
grains putin the scale with the vial will of 
course indicate the weight of the carbonic acid 
that hasescaped. Now, carbonate of lime con- 
tains in 100 parts very nearly 56 parts of lime 
and 44 of carb. acid. It then 44 grains have 
escaped in your analysis, the specimen is pure 
carbonate of lime. If only 22 grains have es- 
caped, then it contains bat 50 per cent. of car- 
bonate of lime. And so in proportion to any 
quantity of carbonic acid which may have been 
expelled. In practice, it will be fuund most 
convenient to use 50 grains of the powdered 
mar). A very few trials will enable the most 
inexperienced farmer to ascertain ia half an 
hour with sufficient precision, the value of his 
marl. That value depending mainly, as stated, 
on the quantity of carbonate of lime it contains. 

The value of lime for agricultural purposes, 
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is not only established by the experience of all 
ages, and so far as we know, of all countries, 
but must be obvious, when it is known that 
ehemical analysis has detected it as a consti- 
tuent of every vegetable that grows on the sur- 
face of the earth. It is also the chief element 
of the bones of every animal—even of those 
that feed un grass only. It is therefore noi only 
beneficial, but indispensable to the growth of 
all kinds of vegetation. The All-Bountifal 
Creator has diffused it over the whole globe, as 
extensively as almost any known substance. 
But like all His gifts, it has been, for wise and 
urposes, no doubt, unequally distributed. 
at 15 is placed, in some form and to some ex- 
tent, within the reach of all plants, is certain, 
since they all contain it. Anda late scientific 
writer on Agricultural Chemistry in our coun- 
try, has attempted to prove that all—even the 
rest soils, pussess an ample supply of it to 
farnish heavy crops of vegetation for countless 
yearsto come. If this were true, it would be 
worse than aseless to expend labor in spread- 
ing it over our lands; millions of farmers be- 
8 myself have acted very foolishly, and you 
would do well to think no more of marling. 
But this is plainly not the case. There are a 
great many soils in which the chemical tests 
now known, have failed to finda trace of it. 
Such is the fact with regard, I believe, to all the 
land I cultivate. Such, I will venture to say, 
it is with rd to most, if not all of the lands 
in your county; though l am aware you have 
had pretended analyses made, which exhibited 
large proportions of lime. The reasoning of 
the writer alludedto: All soils are formed by 
the disintegration and crumbling of rocks. 
Most rocks contain lime, especially those which 
disintegrate most readily and form soils. He 
calculates the amount of lime in the quantum 
of rock necessary to create a soil of a certain 
depth, and thence infers that there is so much 
lime in the laad. There is no doubt that the 
rocks from which your soil and mine were 
formed, contained lime to the amount estima- 
ted. But itis equally certain that these rocks, 
in their transition from one state to another, 
were subjected tor an indefinite period to the 
action of water. I am speaking particularly 
of our immediate section of country. The 
ocean once undoubtedly covered it as high u 
as the falls of our rivers and the belt of sand- 
hills which runs through the middle districts of 
South Carolina and Georgia, and held it as per- 
manent domain. During this period, our marl 
beds were deposited — possibly also our present 
surface of earth. But whether that be so or 
not, and whether the surface we now cultivate 
belongs to the Eocene formation, as these marl 
deposits are supposed to do, or to the Post Plio- 
cene, or, as is most probable, to the Diluvial, it 
is evident, from the irregular inter-stratification 
of different kinds of earth, and the rounded 
pebbles on and in it, to a considerable depth, 
which could have been rounded only by the ac- 
tion of water, that the whole of it, like the sand 
and clay now constantly brought down oar 
streams, has been at some remote period, “ drin- 
ed from a higher region, and deposited by water 
here, The lime in the rocks being soluble un- 
der circumstances which must have attended 
the “dritt,” was retained and carried away in 
the currents. Our mari beds were probably de- 
ited at a mach earlier geological era, and 
ve no connection with the soil on our present 
surface, but were upheaved or denuded in some 
ot those great convulsions to which our globe 
has been every where subjecied. That oor 
lands are for the most part destitute of lime is 
certain. That it has been taken from them in 
this way, is more than probable. The masses 
of silicified shells to which I have alluded, and 
which are so abundant in your county, prove that 
the lime may be entirely carried off by water. 
But if there is no lime in the soil, from what 
source do the growing plants derive this indis- 
rsible constituent may be well asked? It 
as been often asked. Nature has not revealed, 
and science has as yet failed todiscoveran an- 
ewer satisfactory to all. Whether, asis conjec- 


tured by some, the unknown vital action of the 
plant is sufficiently powertul and comprehen- 
sive to create the requisite modicum—or wheth- 
er it can, as others suppose, by some galvanic 
agency, extract it from sources where its exis. 
tence has not yet been detected by chemical re- 
agents, is yet a mystery. But this mach expe- 
rience has established and science demonstra- 
ted, that where lime cannot be found in fair pro- 
portions in a soil, the health and vigour oi the 

lants growing on it can always be materially 

mproved by a . application of it. And 
to this conclusion common sense, without ex- 
perience or science, would lead every one who 
was aware that it is invariably an element in 
all vegetable matter. 

The precise rationale of the action of lime on 
the soil, and the manner in which it benefits 
vegetation, has never been fully and minutely 
explained. Nature still holds many of the se- 
crets of her laboratory undisclosed. Many, and 
many of the most important details of her won- 
dertul processes of composition and decomposi- 
tion and of the vast play of her chemical affini- 
ties, yet await the 55 in vestigat ion and 
penetrating thought of man. I will endeavor 
to lay before you, saccinctly, what is known or 
rationally conjectured in regard to the opera. 
tions and effecis of lime, so lar as may be mate- 
rial to the presen purpose. 

It is applied to land, either directly or mixed, 
in compost heaps, and carried out in manare. 
Bat for the additional labor the latter would al- 
ways be the best method. Where it is used in 
large quantities, it is much cheaper to spread it 
at once upon the land, and appty manure, &c., 
afterwards, as circumstances may dictate or 
pernit ft is sometimes put on land in the state 

n which it comes from the kiln, that is as quick 
or caustic lime. Sometimes it is first slaked 
in water, when it becomes a hydrate of lime.— 
Most commonly it is slaked by mere exposure 


to the atmosphere, when it assumes the torm of 


carbonate or mild lime, that is, lime combined 
with carbonic acid, which it extracts from the 
air in the proportions I have already stated. It 
is in tbis form that it is found most abundantly 
in nature. Sulphate and phosphate of lime are 
also found, but quick-lime never. The lime in 
shells, marble, limestone, marl, &c. is usually 
all of it the carbonate. [ts action, however, in 
the long run, is always the same, whether ap- 
plied inthe mild or caustic state, being depen- 
dent on its intrinsic properties as lime.— 
When caustic, it at first rapidly decomposes 
whatever of vegetable fibre or animal matter it 
comes in contact with. But its caustic quality 
is soon exhausted, or rather it soon becomes 
changed itself by the action of the substances it 
meets with, and thus loses its causticity. On 
lands con‘aining a great excess of vegetable 
matter, such as peat and rich bog, and where 
rapid decom position is desi: able, quick-lime is 
the best form of application, if equally cheap, 
as it saves time, and renders the soil produc- 
tive much sooner than the carbonate will do it. 
Akhough lime is found most commonly com- 
bined with carbonic acid, the fact is owing more 
to the abundance of that acid which exists in 
the atmosphere, in water, and is continually a- 
rising Irom vegetable decay, than because it has 
any affinity tor carbonic over oth r acids. On 
the contrary, it wil) yield it up and combine in 
preference with almostanyother. Not only the 
strong mineral, but most vegetable acids, even 
vinegar, as I have before mentioned, will drive 
it off. The effervescence which takes place 
when carb. of lime is thrown into them, is caused 
by the carb. acid escaping in the form of gas.— 
From this great affinity of lime for all acids re- 
sults one of its primary and most important effects 
in soils. Acids are antiseptic and arrest spon- 
taneous decay. Lime combines with them 
wherever it finds them free from other combina 
tions, and neutralizes their injurious effect.— 
Hence, on lands that we call sour—and on many 
that are really sour without our knowledge of 
the fact—all land covered with broom sedge for 
example it is of inestimable value. It destroys 
the sourness, and thereby promotes the decay of 


whatever maler may have neen locked up by 
acids, which is calculated to nourish usetul 
vegetation. From this quality of lime, it is de- 
mominated an Alkaline Earth—alkal being the 
reverse and antagonist ot acid. Whenever an 
alkali and acid meet, they neutralize one anu:ber 
in certain proportions, and form wha! is cailed 
a salt. For instance, our eommon salt is muri- 
atic acid, and the alkali soda. So carbonate of 
lime is in fact itself a salt. 

These salts, and especially those of which 
lime is a component patt, are of the highest va- 
lue in agriculture. Some of them are soluble in 
water, and these are the most valuable. It is 
in fact only when they are thus dissolved that 
they afford any direct nourishment to growing 

lants which can imbibe nothing by their roots, 
ut watery solutions, and are fed aliogether in 
this way from the ground. But the salts which 
are readily soluble in water are soon exhausted, 
Every shower dissolves them, and whatever rnr- 
lus fs left after the plants have absorbed the so- 
ution to the extent of their capacity, is liableto 
escape by evaporation, or to be carried by the 
water into the earth below the reach of vegeta- 
tian, or to run off with it into the streams. Salts 
then that are not immediately soluble in water, 
it they can be made soluble gradually, are in the 
long run the most useful to the farmer. Ofthis 
class are most, it not all, of the sal:s formed by 
lime. Carbonate of lime is indeed wholly inso- 
luble in pure water, and it lime remained torev- 
er in that state it would be of little value in ihe 
soil other than its mechanical influeoce on the 
texture of it. Bui if carbonic acid be added in 
excess—that is more of it than 44 parts in 100 
which are required to make the carbonate, this 
salt becomes soluble This excess is in point 
of tact constantly furnished in small quantities 
by the air, by rain water, and by the decay ef 
vegetable substances in the ground, and hence, 
one advantage from keeping lime near the sur- 
tace. The lime thas dissolved enters into the 
plant and feeds it. In this way, and this way 
only, is it a direct manure. Al) its other infin- 
ences are indirect, on which aecount it is mos? 
generally regarded as a stimulent rather than a 
manure. l am speaking, ol course, of carb. of 
lime as it exists in our marls, and not ot the sul- 
phate or phosphate of lime. 

Its indirect acnon however is as important as 
it is varied 1 have already said it promotes 
decay by neutralizing acids. But while lime 
trom its neutralizing power promutes decay, b 
arresting the influence of acids and giving off. 
ciency to the legitimate agents which accom- 
plish it, it is a watchful guardian over their ge- 
tion, retarding their wasteful haste, and soie- 
times wholly preventing further progress for a 
time. Itexpels, for instance, from decomposing 
substances, ammonia, which is the most active 
and rapid conductor of putrefying contagion, 
driving it into the air, to descend in future show- 
ers, or tf they are at hand, into other substances 
less advanced in the stages ot decay. 

The ultimate result of the vegetable decom- 
position thus judiciously forwarded by lime, is 
a substance to whith various names have been 
applied by chemists, such as, “Aumus,” “gerne,” 
“ulmin,’’ &c., which, so far as agricolture is 
concerned—their treatment and influence on the 
growth of vegetation, are one and the same thing; 
meaning, substantially, that residuum of de- 
composition which is familiarly known to us 
as ‘‘vegelable mould,” without a sufficiency of 
which in our soils, we are all aware that com- 
pensating crops cannot be made. In the pro- 
gress of decay the most soluble portions ot this 
mould are exhausted and assume new forms, 
and what at last remains apparently fixed in the 
soil is the undissolved seciment. This is said 
to be wholly insoluble in water, but when plow- 
ed up and frequently exposed to the action of the 
air, it becomes so sparingly. Yet without aid 
from some other source than the atmosphere, 
water will not furnish it to plants in sufficient 
quantities tor their vigorous growth. Now the 
alkalies and alkaline earths (lime being the 
most important ofthis last class) act directly om 
this insoluble substance, Their presence—and 
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it is a singular but well known principle in chem- 
istry, that mere presence is a power called cataly- 
tic—induces it to absorb oxygen trom the atmos- 
here, and to produce what is called humic acid. 
ith this acid the alkalies immediately com- 
bine and form salts, called humates, which are 
soluble in water, and afford nourishment t? 
plants, hus when lime is properly applied to 
land, it briog» into fruittul action the hitherto 
inert vegetable mould. 
But it must be obvious that if no additional 
vegetable matter is given tothe soil, the effect 
of lime will be to exhaust it utterly, in a shorter 
time than might otherwise be done by cropping. 
Hence the saying, that liming land enriches the 
father but impoverishes the son. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the lime has enriched 
the father, by giving abundantly to his crops 
food that would otherwise have remained dead 
in his soil, or been eliminated by other agents, 
through a series of years, in feeble proportions, 
to scant, and therefore profitless crops; while, if 
it impoverishes the sun, itis because a wretched 
husbandry has taken all from the land, and giv- 
en nothing in return, The exhausting effect ol 
lime is mitigated, however, by another highly 
important intermediate condition of the process. 
As the mould disappears, the proportion of lime 
to mould of course increases, and the lime be- 
comes excessive. When this is the case, the 
humite, which before was soluble, becomes 
wholly insolnble in water. The process ot de- 
composition then ceases fora time. And such 
is the case very soon, wherever lime or marl, in 
very large doses, is put on land possessing but 
little vegetable matter. Itiscalled ‘marl burnt,” 
among the marlers—many instances of which I 
can point out on my plantation. In course of 
cultivation, however, the lime being constantly 
exposed to the atmosphere, absorbs carbonic 
acid, which combining with a portion of it, con- 
verts it into carbonate of lime again, and thus 
freeing the humate, or a part of it, ot the excess 
of lime, renders it soluble once more. But this 
is a very slow process, and unless there are im- 
mense quantities of vegetable mould which have 
been thus locked up by an extraordinary and in 
judicious application of lime, and probably even 
inen, the proper plan is to remedy the evil at 
once, by a heavy coating of vezetable matter 
brought fresh from the woods. When thiscan- 
not be affected we should give the land a long 
and abs Jute rest, allowing every particle 
ot vegetition it produces to rot upon it, and if it 
can be conveniently done to plow it in. The 
bes: of al' methods, however, to restore the land, 
and notalways the most expensive, would be to 
add a sufficiency of compost manure. Besides 
the amount of decayed vegetation which such 
manure would supply, the alkalies potash and 
soda are always generated in compost heaps. — 
These act directly on the insoluble humate of 
lime, decompose it by their greater affinity fortne 
humic acid, and torin aew salts, quite soluble. 
Instead of objecting to this action of lime in 
locking up the food of plants, and its constant 
tend ney to do so when that food 1s not made 
ab indant by good husbandry, we should rather 
regard it as one ol its most valuable properties. 
The vegetable monli was dead inthe soil. I. 
coul not be carried away, but it was of little 
value as it stood. ‘lhe time by its presence 
catises it to decompose in suffi - ient quantities 
to nourish a luxurious growth of plants. So 
soon as the mould begins to become scarce, the 
lime confines it in its embraces and preserves it 
from the wastetul influence of heat and mois- 
ture, Yet to the industrious larmer, whose con- 
stant furrows give access to the atmosphere, it 
yields up what a prudent economy would dic- 
tate under existing circumstances, to promote 
the growth of vegetation. If that vegetation is 
œ permitted to remain and decompose on the land, 
“vegetable mould,” in time, becomes abundant 
again, and the lime prepares it to furnish ample 
food for heavy crops once more. It all the pro- 
duce is taken off, the lime, more provident than 
the farmer, and more generous too, still preserves 
what remains in the soil, for the exclusive use of 
the crop, and doles it out until all is gone, 
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The influence of lime upon the mineral sub- 
stance ol the earth is scarcely le:s powerful and 
important to the farmer, than on the vegetable. 
The chiet mineral constituents of the soil are, 
as you know, sand and clay. They are usual- 
ly resolved by agricultural cheinists into what 
they call silica and alumina, which are silicon 
and aluminum, their ultimate principles, witha 
lutle oxygen absorbed from the atmousphere.— 
Oi these two silica is much the most abundant 
as well perhaps as most valuable. After what 
we call clay has been deprived of its sand by 
washing, in which state it is usually denomina- 
ted pure or agricultural clay, it still holds in 
chemical combination from 50 to 60 per cent. ot 
silica. The purest pipe-clay we find, is halt 
silica; and the stiffest red lands of your county 
probably contain, at least 70 per cent. of it, and 
not more than 15 per cent. of alumina. Lime 
and alumina have a strong aflinity, and trom 
their combination and subsequent decomposi- 
tion results the important and well established 
tact, that the stiffest clay lands are rendered light 
and mellow by liming. ‘The rationale of this 
wocess has never been satistactorily explained. 
The effect is usually referred to the mere nie- 
chanical operation ofthe lime. Butthis cannot 
be so, since an hundred, or at most a few hun- 
dreds of bushels per acre of one earth, could not 
materially alter the texture of another to any 
depth. It is probable that the crumb!ing of the 
clay, after liming, will be found to be owing to 
the condensation by severe cold of the carbonie 
acid supplied by the lime, and its extraordinary 
power of expansion under the influence of re- 
turning heat, since this disintegration of stiff 
lands has never been observed until a winter has 
elapsed after the application of lime or marl.— 
Alumina will not combine with carbonic acid; 
and it may be that clay lands are opened partly 
by the incessant changes occasioned by the at- 
finiiy ot lime tor both. Being insoluble in wa- 
ter, alumina furnishes of itself little or no ali- 
ment to the growing plant, though it has other 
indirect influences fully in proportion to its con- 
Spicuous position as a constituent of soils. 
Silica, on the contrary, enters largely into the 
formation of the plant. It has, as I have men- 
tioned, acid properties, and combines with the 
alkalies and alkaline earths and metals, forming 
salts of the greatest value in numerous points of 
view, which are called silicates. It is the sili- 
cate of potash, sometimes replaced by that ofthe 
soda, and te some extent by that of lime, which 
forms the outer coating of straw, stems, stalks, 
&c., giving both strength and protection to the 
plaat. These silicates are insoluble in water, 
so much so that they constitute the chief ingre- 
dient of rocks. Bui that universal and inexhaus. 
tible agent. tne carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
acting on the alkaline bases cf the silicates, de- 
composes them; hence the gradual breaking 
down of rocks under atmospheric influenee.— 
The presence of lime is also known to influence 
the decomposition al the silicates of potash and 
soda, and at the moment of decomposition, both 
the silica and alkali are soluble. ‘Thus, lime 
eids materially in supplying these essential ele- 
ments to plants. Whether it does so by its al- 
kaline properties, or by concentrating carbonic 
acid, or merely by ils catalytic power, has not 
been settled. The silicate of lime itself, when 
rendered soluble by the decomposing influence 
of carbonic acid, sometimes, as I have stated, 
becom ‘s, in their absence, a substituie for the 
silicates of potash and soda. It is this combi- 
nation also, that renders light sandy lands more 
consistent, which is one of the most important 
effecis of Jime on such lands - particularly on the 
light uplands so extensively planted on this side 
ofthe Savannah, and in your county. The 
fact is unqnestionable. It is usually referred. 
as is the opening of stiff lands, to the mechani- 
cal influence ot the lime, but the cause assigned 
here, as in that case, is not adequate to the effect. 
The red and brown lands in your county 
are colored, as they are every where else, by 
iron. You have no doubt observed that, after 
continued cultivation, some of the best of them 
cease to become productive without much ap- 
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parent less of vegetable mould, and are not rap- 
idly restored either by restor manure. Among 
other causes, this is owing, to aconsiderable ex- 
tent, to the excessive oxidation of the iron in con- 
sequence of itsexposure, from plowing, to the at- 
mosphere, whence it extracts oxygen, a process 
you see constantly exemplified by the rusting of 
old iron. li becomes what is called a peroxide 
of iron, which is very injurious to vegetation.— 
Lime neutralizes all acids, and if put upon these 
lands a poper quantities, it will neutralize a 
portion of the acid in the iron, and convert the 
peroxide into a protoxide ot iron, which, if not 
actually beneficial, is at least harmless to plants. 
You have, too, in some of your soils, tle sul- 
huret of iron, so ofien taken for gold ore.— 
This, on exposure to air, absorbs oxygen, which 
produces sulphuric acid, and then forms the 
sulphate of iron or copperas, which is poison- 
ous to plants. If lime is put on the land it will 
arrestthe accession of the sulphuric acid, thus 
formed, to the jron, and prevent the formation of 
copperas. But whatis more, combining with 
the sulphuric acid itself, it forms sulphate oi 
lime, commonly called pee of paris, one of 
the most highly prized of all mineral manures, 
and an element in all, or nearly all plants.— 
Lime has also the power of torming plaster in 
the same way when itcomes in contact with sul- 
phate of silicon, which is supposed to exist in 
all soils, It combines also with sulphuric acid, 
arising from vegetable decomposition or any 
other source, and produces this valuable salt. 
The sulphate of lime, called also gypsum, as 
well as plaster of paris, must exist to some ex- 
tent in all soils, as it is found in alinost all plants. 
But, like the carbonate ot lime, it is seldum to 
be detected by chemical tests. It may also be 
eliminated from unknown combinations by the 
vital action of the growing plant. Butin the 
way I have mentioned, it will undoubtedly be 
formed io greater abundance in all soils, by the 
application of lime. Sulphuric acid itself is 
often used as a manure, but experience has tul- 
ly established the fact, that it is of little value 
except on calcareous soils; and what is more 
remarkable, that sulphate of lime will also act 
with far greater effect on limed lands. I tricd 
some of it myself the past year on marled land. 


. [ rolled the cotton seed in it, previously to plant- 


ing them, and thus applied it at the rate ofonly 
one peck of the plaster per acre. I am satisfied 
that the product, on the few acres to which it 
was applied, wasone third greater than on sim- 
ilar adjoining land, marled also, but not plaster- 
ed. I anticipate, therefore, the greatest benefit 
from the use of plaster after mar]. I sbould re- 
mark, however, that it has not been found inva- 
riably beneficial even onlimed lands. In Eng- 
land, and on our coast, south of Long Island, 
little advantage has been derived from it. Two 
probable causes have been assigned for this; 
the influence of sea air, which has not been sat- 
isfactorily explained, and the probability that 
the lands in the regions mentioned have derived 
a sufficiency of gypsum already from the sul- 
phurate of iron, or other sources. Very little is 
required tor plants; one peck per acre applied 
tu the moistened seed will probably have as 
much effect, for one year at least, as any other 
quantity. Inthe last dry season it had, on my 
land, double the effect of a bushel sown broad- 
cast. Five to ten bushels are sometimes applied. 

Phosphate of lime is even more esteemed for 
a mannre than the Sulphate. It is sometimes 
called the Earth of Bones,” as bones contain 
over 50 per cent. of this salt. Being less abun- 
dant than sulphate of lime, it is much more cost- 
ly. Bones are transported across the Atlantic 
to England, to be used as manure. Several hun- 
dred vesse)s are now engaged solely in transport- 
ing bones irom various parts of the world to Eng- 
land. This phosphate is also an essential con- 
stituent of plants, though rarely to be detected 
in soils. But phosphoric acid, like sulphurie, a- 
rises trom vegetable decomposition, from phos- 
phuret ot silicon, and perhaps from other sources. 
[t lime be present in the soil to fix it, not only 
is the vital action of the plant relieved from pro- 
ducing it, but much is probably saved that would 
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otherwise be lost. The ash of cotton seed 
contains considerably more of this acid than 
bones do, and hence the immense value of this 
seed asa manure. But its effects are proverb- 
fally transient, Witb lime in the soil sufficient- 
ly abundant to fix the phosphoric acid, cotton 
seed would be a manure almost as permanent 
as bones. = (Concluded in our nest.) 


From the Southern Planter. 
GUINEA GRASS,--CORN, & e. 


Mr. EniTor :—For the roots of Guinea grass 
obtained from the lamented Garnett, and by your 
kindness sent me to Hillsborough two vears ago, 
accept now my cordial thanks. From the result 
ef an experiment, made under very unfavorable 
circumstances, l am convinced that the Guinea 
grass will supply the important desideratum for 
which I was so anxious io procure it. I fird the 
product very great. On rich upland, even in so 
unpropitious a season as the past summer, it 
will bear cutting three times, at from tour to five 
feet high; and though coarse, it is very palata- 
ble both to cows and horses when cut or wilted, 
and makes no despicable hay. The grand desi- 
derataum was, something to supply the only de- 
feet of Lucerne for soil-feeding, viz., its failure 
in hot anddry July and August. 

Farming is altogether a subordinate business 
with me. Myself and assistant devote ourselves 
tothe ''delighiful task” of rearing the tender 
thought, and “ teaching the young idea how to 
shoot,’’a task in which J find great pleasure and 
profit. Still having been trained as well to ag- 
ricultural as scholastic labor, I fee! much inter- 
estin the farmer’s pursuits, and am ambitious 
of making my own breadand meat. Farming 
is certainly a profitable business as subsidiary 
55 pursuits, when rationally condu:- 
ted on asutiable scale. An active, industrious, 
and honest, sensible young man, son of one of 
my neighbors, leads, does not drive, but leads 
four or five negromen, tor $150 perannum. I 
project and he executes. I am more the school 
master and less the farmer inthe country than J 
was in town. Then having only eleven acres 
to operate on, and these immediately under my 
own eye, I needed no steward, bat directed, and 
in good degree superintended every operation 
myself. Here a weekly stroll overthe fields on 
Saturdays, enables me to chalk out the next 
week’s la bor for my steward. 

Bye-the-bye, I gathered in 1843, from two 
measured acres, sixty barrelsin the ear, crthir- 
ty when shelled, of good sound bread corn, atter 
no considerable abstractions made by feathered 
and unfeathered bipeds. With favorable sea- 
sons I am convinced the product would have 
been a third larger. lam satisfied that the soil 
asd climate of Orange county, in the good old 
North State, are capable of yielding one hundred 
bushels of Indian corn per acre. 1 planted four 
feet by two, in drills opened by aheavy two 
horse plow, followed by a subsoil plow, and 
manured in the drill from the stable and cow 

ard; one half one stalk; the other two stalks 
athe hill. Product about equal, butthe one 
stalk half the best corn. The two stalk half, 
but for adronght at a critical juncture of silk- 
ing would have out- vielded the other considera- 
Oly: Used first the Teague bull tongue and hoe 
when the corn wasthree inches high, afterwards 
the cultivator was run, leaving the ground lev- 
el, and pulling out the weeds in the row by 
hand. The same two acres yielded the next 
ear nearly sixty bushels of Cape wheat, weigh- 
ng 64 pounds to the bushel, which was cut not 
green, but ripe, in the month of May. The 
seed was obtained from Hoa. E. Pettigrew, of 
Tyrrell county, one of the most enterprising. 
successful and useful citizen farmers. Alter 
taking off the wheat! planted corn for my hogs 
in the fall. The stand was very bad; and see- 
ing it would mature I suffered it to do so, and 
gathered fifty bushels of shelled corn from the 
two acres—species known by the name of 
Collin’s corn, and much valued in the eastern 
part of this State. W. J. Bixctrant. 

Big Oaks, Orange co., N. C., Nor. 15, 1645. 
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Agricnlinral Meetings. 


PROTEF DINGS OF THE S. C. STATE 
AGBICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


— 


Col. oungiA, Monday, Nov. 24, 1845. 

The State Agricultural Society held its pre- 
liminary meeting this evening, at 7 o'clock. 
The President called the meeting to order. 

The members and delegates having enrolled 
themselves, the Society then proceeded to regu- 
lar business. 

Hon. John B. O’Neall offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of five, of whom 
the President shal! be Chairman, be raised, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of corn 
necessary to supply the wants of the people of 
the State, the minimum prices at which it can 
be obtained in Charleston, Hamburg, Colum- 
bia and Camden, and the time when it can be 
most conveniently obtained. 

Agreed to, and the following were the com- 
mittee appointed: F. B. Higgins. Newberry; 
James A. Black, York; Wm. J. Allston, Fair- 
field; B. F. Perry, Greenville. 

It was then moved that an appropriation he 
asked from the Legislature, for the publication 
of the proceedings ot this Society, the address- 
es, reports and essays which the Society may 
select for publication, and also, for such piizes 
as may be annually awarded. 

Agreed to, and the following appointed as 
the committee to petition: Hon. J. B. O'Neall, 
Dr. Thomas Legare, J. H. Means, Jas. Rhett, 
J. C. Chesnut. 

The Secretary then stated, that it was proper 
to remark, as one of the execntive committee, 
that the committees could make no awards for 
anything but stock —the means of the Society 
not being sufficient. 

The following are the committees appointed 
by the President: 


On Domestic Fabrics.—Dr. R. W. Gibbes, 
Richland; J. C. Chesnut, Kershaw; John Riv- 
ers, St. Andrews; J. Y. Mills, Chester; P. E. 
Ware, Greenville. 

On Corn. Edward G. Palmer, Fairfield; J. 
M. Felder, Orangeburgh; P. S. Brooks, Edge- 
field; Wm. Summer, Newberry; Jas. Gregg, 
Richland. 

On Rice.—R. F. W. Allston, Prince George; 
B. F. Dunkin, All Saints; Jas. S. Rhett, Christ 
Church. 

On Short Slapl. Collon.—W m. J. Allston, 
Fairfield; J. P. Neel, Newberry; L. A. Beck- 
ham, Chester. 

On Long Staple Catton.—W.M. Murray, Si. 
Johns; Joho Rivers, St. Andrews; J. Fickling, 
St. Lukes. 

On Small Grain.—J. B. O'Neall, Newberry, 
E. Dunkin, Greenville; Joel Smith, Abbe- 
ville. 

On Marl.—J. H. Hammond, Barnwell; W. 
T. Ellerbe, Pedee; Dr. P. Palmer, St. John’s, 
Berkley. 

On Polatoes.-A.G. Summer, Richland; Dr. 
Fickling, St. Lukes; J. H. Means, Fairfield. 

The following communications were read by 
the President: i 

Greenvitie C. H., Nov. 17. 1845. 
To the Hen. W. B. Sculrook, President of the Ag. So. 
of the State of SC: 

inasmuch as the undersigned has, by unfor- 
seen contingencies, been denied the pleasure of 
attending the meeting of the Society, he begs 
most respectfully to offer through you the fol- 
lowing resolutions for the consideration of the 
Society. 

1. Resolved, That, hereafter, all competitors 
for the premiums offered by this Society tur 
live stock, shall, in addition to the age and ped- 
igree of the animal so offered, report the gene. 
ral management of the animal, manner ot feed- 
ing, articles used, &. &e., with such other re- 
marks pertaining to that kind of stock as the 
applicant may see fil to offer, and the premium 
shall be awarded to the competitor who shal! 
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offer the animal aad report, which, taken toge- 
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ther, are best calculated to promote the objects 
of this Society, 

2. Resolved, That hereafter, all competitors 
for the premiums offered by this Society, tor 
the best crops, shall, in addition to the amount 
ol the crop for that year, report as near as he 
can, the crop of the previous vear, the condition 
of the land, manner of improving, preparitg 
land for planting, cultivation of the crop offered 
for competition, and such other rematks per- 
taining to the improvement of land aud the cul- 
ture of that particular crop, as he may think 
fit; and the premiums shall be awarded te the 
competitor, whose crop and report, taken toge- 
ther, are best calculated to promote the objects 
of this Suciety. 

The importance of adopting the above reso- 
lution, is, to t! e undersigned, obvious ; bot as 
others may not think so, on first presentalion, a 
few words of explanation will be offered. 

The economy ot raising fine animals, and 
improving land, are matters as interesting to 
this Society as any others. One class or varie- 
ty of domestie animals may suit the particalar 
circumstances of one individual or one neigh- 
borhood, better than any other, Different soils 
and localities require different means tor their 
increase of fertility. The adoption of the re- 
solution offered would, ho doubt, b.ing out a 
large number ol facts, well calculated to eluci- 
date both these classes of subjects, and specu- 
lations that would lead to further usetul investi- 
gations and experiments, Competitors would 
take more notice of what they did, and keep 
more accounts, so that the expense and profil of 
each agriculiural operation would be better 
known, This is something much needed. In 
this way, a large amount of desirable inlor- 
mation could be collected by the Society, 
and diffused among the farmers of the Staie. 
Premiums could not then be awarded to any 
one, who by accident, had a large crop, cr a 
fine animal, but be bestowed, as they ought 
lu de, on those persons who had, by their in- 
dustry, talent and capital, dune mostto promote 
the great ard good cause. The contest tur pre- 
miums would not be merely whe should have 
the fattest animal, or the largest crop, but turn 
on the important principle ol who could accom- 
piis mos! at least capense. 

A spirited competition, conducted on these 
principles, would, in the estimation of the une 
dersigned, increase vastly the benefits the tarm- 
ing community have received trom the plan 
heretofore adopted. 

With a feeling of deep interest in the welfare 
and success of the Society, 

I am, most respectlully, A. B. Crocx. 


To the Stale Agricultural Sociclu of So. Ca., 
in the Uniled Slats of America: — The Russian 
Imperial Economical Society, established in &. 
Petersburg, in the vear 1765, having fur its ob- 
ject the improvement ot different branches of 
Rural Economy and National Industry, desire 
to enter into correspondence with your honu- 
rable Society, for mutual exchange of different 
experiments, observations and discoveries, in 
order to promote the National wellare of both 
countries, The Almighty having blessed the 
United States and Russia with immense tracts 
of fertile lands, has pointed vut to us that tre 
principal occupations of both countries should 
consist in rural pursuits. Therelore, we feel 
real sympathy towards your great nation--and 
the more so, because our Society has the honor 
of counting am ongstits activeand useful mem- 
bers, one of your distinguished citizens, the 
Hon. Mr. Todd, the representative of your 
country in Russia. 

The Russian Economical Societv has, for a 
long time, expressed the wish of communicat- 
ing with the Agricultural Societies in other 
countries; but as the transactions of our Socie- 
ly are published in the Russian language, 
which is very litte known abroad, the Society 
commenced publishing extracts of the annual 
reports and of the transactions in the German 
language, which is generally understood it ci- 


vilized countries. The Society conceiving that 
these publications wili be the means of commu- 
Nications between the two countries, has, there- 
fore, charged me as ils perpetual Secretary, to 
forwaid to you a copy of our transactions, pub- 
lished in German. 

Í take this opportunity to add, that I am very 
happy to be the organ of expressing the senti- 
ments of our Society towards your enlightened 
nation. ALEXANDER DJUNKOOSKY, 
Perpetua! Secretary of the Russian Economical Soci- 

ety, Actual Counsellor of Siate of H. I. M., the Em- 

peror of Russia. 


St. Petersburg, Russia, Aug. 30, 1845. 


Tvespay, November 25, 1845. 

The Society met at 7 o’clock this evening. 

The President having organized the meeting, 
several communications were read trom indi- 
viduals contending for premiums, 

Hon. A. P. Butler moved, 

That the next Annual Fair be held at old 96, 
inthe Abbeville District, Cambridge; which 
was agreed to, and the 34 Wednesday in July 
appointed. 

On motion of the Hon. J. B. O’Neall, R. F. 
W. Allston was appointed to deliver the ad- 
dress at the Cambridge meeting. 

It was then moved, that the sum ot one dol- 
lar be forthwith contributed by each member, 
for the purpose of providing premiums for the 
domestic fabrics, Agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. J. Allston, a committee of 
five was appointed to nominate officers of this 
Society tur the ensuing year, and that the com- 
mittee reporton Thursday evening. 

The following were appointed: W. J. All- 
ston, A G. Summer, J. C. Chesnut, jr., F. B. 
Higgins, R. F. W. Allston. 

Col. M' Carthy then moved, that the ladies 
de invited to seats on the floor of the Hall, on 
Thut⸗day night, the 27th inst., to hear the ad- 
dress of the Hun. Joel R. Puinsett. Agreed to. 

The fuilowing report from the Chairman of 
the Cominittee on Rice, R. F. W. Allston, was 
read: 


To the Agricullural Society of So. Carolina. : 


The Committee, to which was assigned the 
duty to report on Rice, have to regret that they 
have not been furnished as they desired, with 
the results of the experiment in the culture of 
this grain, which was simpy mentioned the 
last year, viz: the planting on beds or pea-ridg- 
es, at some three feet distant trom each other. 
This method they considered as peculiarly ap- 
plicable to inland plantations, which are liable 
tu be sobbed by heavy rains; and the soils ol 
which are compact, admitting the free use of 
the pluw; and by this implement the beds may 
be thrown up and almost completed. They 
deem it applicable alsu to very old lands, situa- 
ted high upthe rivers in the tide water region, 
which are generally too compact in texture, 
aod frequently when the rivers are tuli and 
swollen by rains in the interior, sobbed in con- 
sequence of insuffitientdraining. These lands, 
worn and sunken by incessant cultivation, are 
almost universally polluted with ‘ Goose 
Grass,” or Blanket Grass,” as it is often call 
ed, which it nas been often found is a good deal 
enteebled by being bedded in with the stubble of 
the preceding year. 

The undersigued, last year, planted a portion 
lower than the remainder) of two irregular 
elds inthis way, throwing up with the hoe, 

beds, at the distance of twenty-eight inches from 
each other, and sowing the grain broadcast on 
the top of the bed, at the rate of 1 bushel of 
seed per acre. The result of this imperfect at- 
tempt to equalize and level the surface of an 
irregular held, although the product differed but 
slightly trom that of the vear belore, is, on the 
whole, considered satislactory. 

One tneasured acre, on which was sown one 
bushel of grain, yielded, on the product being 
thrashed, thirty-seven and a halt bushels of 
sheaf Rice, which ia equivalent to near forty 
bushels per acre. The whole field produced at 
the rate of 50 bushels per acre; the remainder 
of the field (not in beds,) being trenched at the 
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distance of 14 inches, from row to row, and 
planted at the rate of 23 bushels of seed to the 
acre. 

The year preceding, the same field produced 
a little over 48 bushels per acre, and the portion 
in question did not produce more than 36 bu- 
shels per acre. 

The last wasan uncommonly dry season; the 
tides inthe early portion of it being short. The 
same method will be pursued on the same land 
next year. 

It is known how universal was the drought 
last season throughout the State. The tide 
lands, on which Rice is cultivated, were affect- 
ed higher up the River Waccamaw and Pee- 
dee, than was ever known dy the oldest resident 
on them, On the former, the salt water affect- 
ed the crops, either in quantity and quality, as 
far up as Butler’s Island; on the latter, as tar 
or high up as the plantation of Chancellor 
Dunkin, ora litle below Schooner Creek. 
Cooper River, Sampit, Pon Pon, Combahee, 
Black River and As: epoo, were affected ineven 
a grealer degree. 

In consequence of the unprecedenied droughts, 
the eflects of which are thus indicated, it is es- 
timated that one-fourth of the lands planted in 
Rice, viz: about 22,000 acres will prove to 
have been unproductive or nearly so. 

The crop of 1843-4, was a liule short of 130,- 
000 barrels—1844-5, was about 117,000 barrels, 
The crop of 1845-6, will be about 100,000 bar- 
rels, It has been estimated at even less than 
this. It is confidently believed the crop will 
not exceed the estimates herein made. 

Respectlully submitted, 
R. F. W. AlLs rod, Chairman. 

On motion, the above report was submitted 
to the Executive Committee. 

The Suciety, on motion of Gen. Means, ad- 
journed till halt past 7 o’clock, on Thursday 
evening. J.B. Davis, Rec’g Secretary. 


Tuurepay Evenina, Nov. 27. 

The Society convened as appointed on the 
previous evening. The President called for 
the Reports. 

The committee appointed to ascertain the 
amount of provisions wanted in the State, re- 
ported. 

The Executive Committee, io whom was re- 
ferred a letter from A. Djunkoosky, Secretary 
tothe Russian Economical Society; communi- 
cation trom E. Ruffin, on Marl, and the Report 
of the Commiitee on Rice, respectiully report 
the tollowing resolutions for the adoption of 
this Suciety: 

Resolved, Thatthe Correspunding Secretary, 
be requested to present to the Russian Econo- 
mical Society, the thanks of this body, tor the 
two volumes of translations presented them, 
and that he forward to that Society, through the 
Hon. Alexander Djunkoosky, perpetual Secre- 
tary ot the same, so much of our proceedings, 
from the organization of the Society, as may 
be useful or interesting to the Russian Society. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary 
de also requested to tender to Mr. Ruffin the 
thanks of this body, for his valuable commu- 
nication, and that the same with the report of 
the Committee on Rice, de published in the 
South Carolinian and Temperaace Advocate. 

Agreed to. 

The Committee to whom was relerred the re- 
solution asking an appropriation tro.n the Le- 
gislatute, for the printing of the proceedings of 
this Society, from its organization, with the ad- 
dresses, reports, &c., thereof, as well as for the 
prizes that may be awarded at the annual mect- 
ings, report that they have considered the same, 
and would state, that it appears to them ex- 
tremely desirable both for our own sake and 
that of the people in general, that the docu- 
mentis alluded to, should be preserved. It is al- 
so of great consequence, that we should be able 
to meet the kind offering annually made to us, 
by the Agricultural Societies, of their proceed- 
ings, by presenting tothem ourown. To do 
this we have no tunds; and hence we must ask 
the aid of the Legislature. So, too, at this meet- 
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ing, premiams are to be offered on domestic fa- 
brics, and oncrops. The want of means, may 
hereafter prevent this, unless the islature 
will make a small appropriation. Believing 
that these objects are essential to the agricaltu- 
ral interests of the State, and that the Legisla- 
turecan do nothing more acceptable to their 
constituents than to contribute to them, by make 
ing such an appropriation as that contemplated, 
your committee recommend that the President 
be requested to address the Legislature by letter 
or memorial, asking an appropriation of five 
hundred dollars for the objects pointed ont, 
Joun Betton O’ Neat, Chairman: 

The above report was sustained by the chair- 
man arid Mr. Rhett, and opposed by Major 
Felder, but agreed to. 

Mr. James Rhett introduced the following re- 
solutions: 

Whereas, from the accounts rendered b 
Capi. Charles Wilkes of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, it appears there are eight 

inds of Rice, cultivated at Manilla, in the Phi- 
lipine Islands—forming the chief articles of 
food and profit to the inhabitants—the different 
varieties being distinguished by the size and 
shape of the grain; three belonging to the low 
lands and five to the high land culture—and as 
it is important that they be procured far the pur- 
pose ef testing their value, as staples in this 
State ; 

Resolved, That the chairman of the com- 
mittee on Rice, be authorized and requested to 
apply to the proper authorities at Washington, 
in the name of the State Agricultaral Society 
of South Caroliaa, to procure for us, from these 
Islands, the seeds of the various kinds of Rice, 
above referred to, so soon as the same can be 
effectively done. 

Resolved, That the members ot Congress 
from this State, be requested to lend their aid in 
promoting the objects of this application, 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Wm. Summer moved, That this Socie- 
ty memorialize the Legislature apon the pro- 
priety of laying a tax on dogs, forthe pur 
of protecting the sheep growing interest in 
South Carolina. Wm. Summer, Wm. J. Mur- 
ray and W. J. Allston, were appointed to carry 
out this resolution, 

.The time now arriving, the Hoa. Joel R. 
Poinsett, was called op to deliver the Anniver- 
sary Address, which he did to the great delight 
of a numerous and attentive audience. At the 
conclusion, it was unanimously resolved, on 
motion of Mr. Rhett, that the thanks of the So- 
ciety be tendered to the Hon. Mr. Poinsett, and 
that his address be published, 

The committee appointed to nominate off- 
cers, reported the tollowing for the ensuing 
year: 

Hon. Wuitemarsa B. SRARROOR, Prest. 
Chancellor B. F. Dunxin, Ist Vice Pres’t. 
Chancellor Harper, 11 u 


Hon. J. B. O'Neall, 3d “ “ 
Hon. A. P. Butler, 4th “ t 
Col. R. F. W. Allston, Sth “ u 
Hon. J. M. Felder, 6th *“ 6 


Dr. R. W. Gibbes, Corresponding Sec’y. 

Dr. J. B. Davis, Recording Secretary. 

Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Anniversary Orater: 
which report was unanimously agreed to. 

The President returned his thanks, and at 
considerable length, congratulated the Society 
upon its success, and detailed the interest te re- 
sult from the efforts of this meeting, &. 

lı was moved and agreed to, that the Execu- 
tive Committee invite delegates from other 
State Agricaltural Societies, to attend the next 
meeting ot this Society. 

The Secretary called the attention of the So- 
ciety to an omission, to wit: that three members 
were to be appointed by the President, as ferm- 
ing with the officers, the Executive Committee, 
and A. G. Summer, Wm. J. Allston, and Wade 
Hampton, were appointed. 

The Secretary then moved that the Execu- 
tive Committee, be required to investi the 
pecuniary condition of the Society, and report 
in full at the summer meeting. Agreed to. 


— 
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The committee on Domestic Fabries, report 
to the Society, that a number of beautiful and 
useful specimens of silk, cotton and worsted ar- 
ticles, have been submitted to their examina- 
tion, among which they would specify the fol- 
lowing: 

By Mrs. and Miss Galliard of Pendleton, a 
piece of woollen and cotton goods, a coverlet of 
wool andcotton, and several specimens of vest- 


in 

By Col. J. Martin of Pendleton, a fine fur 
hat, of neat and durable appearance. 

By Mrs. Frances A. Dickson, ot Abbeville, 
a fine piece ot worsted cloth. 

By Mrs. Spear of Abbeville, two pieces ot 
colored cotton cloth, suitable for ladies’ dresses, 
and a specimen of worsted. : 

By Mrs. Murphy, (68 years of age,) of Union, 
two large worsted shawls. 

By Miss Hamilton ot Pendleton, a vest pat- 


tern. $ 

By Miss M. Lee of Anderson, a specimen of 
silk for ladies’ dresses. 

By Miss Mary Ann Evans, of Charleston 
District, two large silk shawls, three small silk 
shawls, one pair ot silk gloves, two pair ot silk 
mits, one pairof half hose, 100 skeins of sew- 
ing silk, anda silk purse. 

by Mrs. Elizabeth Dantzler of Charleston 
District, a very handsome white silk shawl. 

By the Misses Fleming of Spartanburg, a 
fine silk banner. 

By Miss E. J. Harkness of Anderson, a pat- 
tern of colored cotton far ladies’ dresses. 

By Mrs. Perry of Greenville, a pair of hand- 
some worked slippers. 

The Committee respecifully recommend to 
the Society, the following ladies as entitled to 
premiums, for their fabrics, and regret that the 
finances of the Society, will not allow of a 
more extensive award. The various speci- 
mens of the skill and industry of our tair coun- 
iry-women, are deserving of the high respect 
and thanks of the Society : 

To Miss Evans, for her several articles of 
silk, a cap, valued at $7. 

To Miss Galliard of Pendleton, for her vest- 
ing, acup, $3. 
93 o Mrs. Murphy ot Union, tor her shawls, 


Mrs. E. Dantzler of Charleston District, fora 
beautiful specimen of a silk shawl, a cup, $3. 

To the Misses Fleming, for the silk banner, 
a cup, $4. RoseaT W. Gisses, Chairman. 


The following was read by W. Gilmore 
Simms: | 

The three specimens of domestic wine, here- 
with submitted to the State Agricultural Socie- 
ty of South Carolina, was made by Mrs. R. 
C. Roberts, of Barnwell District, and belongs 
to three several vintages, as labelled. It is pro- 
duced from the grape called the Scuppernong, 
according toa recipe found in the periodical 
called the “Silk Grower.” 

A fourth specimen herewith submitted, is 
made from the native wild grape, of the kind so 
common with us in the middle Districts. It is 
ot a darker colour than the other specimen. 

A single bottle of sweet oil, drawn from the 
rich seed of the Bene, a native and well known 
plant, is also submitted. 

This plant will grow in our poorest soils, and 
is well worthy of our cultivation. Four bush- 
els of seed are found to vield about three gal- 
Jons of oil. 

The sample submitted is now twelve months 
old and will be found to retain all its original 
sweetness. 

The process for extracting the ofl from the 
grain, is avery simpfe one. The seeds were 
crushed ia a common mortar, then thrown into 
boiling water—after being sufficiently boiled 
the oil was skimmed off, transferred to another 
vessel, and putto simmer upon the fire, until 
every particle of water had evaporated. It was 
then bottled, suffered to settle, and was subse- 
quently elarified by rebottling and by age 

he experiment was worth making by every 
family, who, by this easy method, may obtain 
a sufficiency for home consumption, of an oil 
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which is really preterable io the oil of olives. 

The above was accompanied by a very en- 
tertaining address trom Mr. Simms, and alter 
farther complimentary addresses, in honor ol 
Mrs, Roberts and ladies geneially, the speci- 
mens were handed around to the ladies and gen- 


tlemen, and an award made to Mrs. Roberts, of 


a silver cup, valued at ten collars. 

With tbis, the Society adjourned to meet by a 
subsequent alteration of the appointment of 
Tuesday evening, at Aiken, on the 3d Wednes- 
day in July—instead of Cambridge. 

James B. Davis, Secretary. 


Agricultural Society of Chatham, Bryan 
and Effingham Counties. 


An adjourned Meeting of the Anniversary 


of the Agricultural Society for the counties of 


Catham, Bryan, and Effingham, vas held at the 
Court House in Savannah on the 2d April last, 
at which, a good number ot members were pre- 
sent. The President being absent, John Lewis, 
the Ist Vice-President took the Chair, and in 
the absence of the Recording Secretary, George 
J. Kollock, acted as Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed; after which, the reports of the 
various committees were called for in order. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Stock 
responded in a report of some length, in which 
it was contended, that there was an utter want 


of system in the breeding and management of 


stock amongst us: that we have a good stock uf 
cattle to build upon, being hardy and aeclima- 
ted; but that the custom of keeping so large a 
number prevents the farmer from attending to 
their food and comfort, and destroys more than 
one half their value both to the tarm and the 
farmer; and the tact of the stock being allowed 
to roam at large, (indeed by their numbers,) for- 
bids the possibility ot keeping a pure breed.— 
The possibility of supplying the market at Sa- 
vannah to some extent, was touched upon. The 
report closed by strongly recommending peri- 
odical exhibitions of stock, as a means of im- 
T by creating emulation amongst the 

reeders, and bringing the subject more lully 
under view. 

Such of the other Committees as were pres- 
ent, stated that owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances, they were unprepared to report, but it 
was hoped they would not have to encounter 
similar difficulties in future. 

A letter was presented by S. C. House, Esq., 
received from L. Bradish, Esq., of New York, 
on the subject of application ot electricity toag- 
riculture, which was ordered to be filed. 

A letter was also received trom Joseph M 
Shellman, Esq., accompanied by a present to 
the Society of a small bag «1 seed, being a new 
kind ot pea, called the “Oregon, or Rocky 
Mountain Pea,” and said to be very prolific, af 
tord ing a very nutrit:ous food for stock of all 
kinds, in the leavesand stalks, as well as inthe 
fruit, without the deleterious qualities of the 
common pea. 

The Plant is herbaceous and not climbing as 
other peas, resembling somewhat the Cotton 
plant, and it is stated that if sown early in the 
spring, it may be cut constantly during the sum- 
mer as foud for cows, &c., and one peculiarity 
which gives it a preference over the common 
pea for fodder, is, that when cut and cared, it 
does not drop its leaves. The pods should be 
5 as soon as they turn black, as they 

urst and scatter their contents upon the ground 
if suffered to remain too long. Milch cows ted 
on this food yield rich milk in great abundance, 
and it is fine for poultry. 

This present was received with manifesta- 
tions uf pleasure, and the thanks of the Society 
were voted to Mr. Shellman, and the Secretary 
requested to furnish him with a copy of the reso- 
lution. 

A package of seeds, containing different va- 
rieties of wheat, tobacco, &c., was also received 
through the hands of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, from the President, the Hon. J. M. Ber- 
rien, obtained by him from the Patent Office.— 


VATOR. 


On motion, the thanks of the Society were voted 


to our President for the valuable seed sent. 

J. was also Resolved, That the Board of Man- 
agers be authorised to take into consideration 
the propriety of offering premiums for the pur- 
pose of promoting emulation in the various 
branches of Agriculture, and if deemed advisa- 
ble, to publish the same. 

Alsn Resulved, That the Editors of daily Pa- 
pers of the city of Savannah, be requested to de- 
vote two of the outside columns of their papers to 
the subject of Agriculture, as in the opinion of 
this society, the interest of a great number of 
their subscribers would be thereby greatly pro- 
moted. 

The Society then proceeded to elect officers 
for the curren’ year, when all the old Board 
were re-elected, viz: 

Joun M. Berrien, President. 

Joun Lewis, Ist. Vice-President. 

Thomas S. Clay, 2d. Vice-President. 

Clem Powers, 3d. Vice-President. 

George J. Kollock, Corresponding Secretary. 

George Paul Harrison, Recording Secretary. 

Samuel C. House, Treasurer. 

Robert G. Guerard, Librarian. 

Board of Managers— William H. Cuvier, 
George Jones, William B. Hodgson, W illiam 
P. Bowen, and John S. Law. 

The business of the meeting having been 
closed, a very interesting conversation arose on 
the subject of the management of stuck, and 
much practical information was elicited from 
the experience of the different members in rela. 
tion to the raising of hogs, &c. 

The seeds were then distributed amongst the 
members, after which, on motion the Society ad- 
journed. Jno. Le wis, Chairman. 
Gerorae J. Kol. Loc x, Sec’y pro tem. 


State Agricultural Association, 


The tollowing gentlemen have been appoint- 
ed on the several committees to report at the 
next annual meeting, which will be on the 3d 
Monday in November: 

1. On the best method to prevent the washing 

of hilly land by frequent heavy falls of rain— 
H. T. Landrum, Wm. Lumpkin, J. H. Echols, 
of Oglethorpe. 
2. On the practicability of reducing to a pro- 
fitable state of cultivation, the wet lands on the 
margins of creeks and branches, and the best 
method of ditching the same— Wm. Terrell, 
R. J, Sasnett, Jas. Thomas, of Hancock. 

3. On the best method of preparing land for 
planting and cultivating Indian corn—Samuel 
Pearson, Nathan Bass, John Farrar, of Put- 
nam. 

4, On the best method of planting Cc tton, 
and mode of culture; with suggestions as to the 
practicability of reducing the number of acres 
and retaining an equal result as {rom a greater 
number I. P. C. Whitehead, M. Marsh, Jas. 
Grubbs, ot Burke. 

5. On the best method of preparing land tor 
wheat, oats and barley, the method of ore 
the same, and the variety most likely to succee 
in our climate and scil—- A. W. Redding, Jas. 
Dickson, R. M. Orme, ot Baldwin. 

6. €n the practicability and importance to 
the State of growing our own bread stuffs, rais- 
ing our own horses, mules, pork and bee!; and 
whether the wealth of the State would not be 
promoted by pursuing such a course, and culti- 
valing less cotton Tomlinson Fort. Baldwin; 
Jahn A. Jones, Paulding; John Harris, War- 


ren. 
By the President ot the Association. 
J. R. Cortina, Cor. Sec. S. A. A. 


—— 


Ruot Crops For Stock, 


This important and profitable branch of ag- 
riculture is totally neglected by a large majority 
of the farmers of North Carolina. A few raise 
turneos, and beets on a very small scale; the 
sweet potato is the only toot crop cultivated to 
any great extent among us; and this. forthe vse 
of stock, is confined to a comparatively small 
portion of the State. 


LL r reer 
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broin wnat we nave learned trom the success- 
ful practice and experience ot many intelligent 
practical tariners, we are firmly convinced that 
à just regard to economy and bountiful supply 
0 i tor all ot our domestic animals, as 
well as tor our families, requires that we adopt 
the plan of raising largely ali the various kinds oi 
root crops, which are adapted to our soil and 
climate. They help astonishingly a sbort crop 
of grain, and save it surprisingly when it is a- 
bandant. They, moreover, are cultivated with 
less labor and expense in proportion to the pro- 
duct of a given quantity of land; their caltiva- 
tion aids in carrying out a judicious system of 
rotation of crops; tends to preserve the land 
from rapid exhaustion; and, in the event of the 
failure of other crops, may, to some extent, sup 
ply the place of both corn and fodder. Among 
those which grow well in North Carolina, are 
carrots, ruta-baga, beets, potatoes, and turneps. 
A little calculation, founded upon facts, will 
readily show whether it will be profitable or not 
for the tarmer to raise these articles. Let us 
then compare their respective nutritive values, 
together with their cost in raising, with hay. It 
has been ascertained that they compare with hay 
in value as follows: 


276 pounds of carrots equal 100 pounds of hey. 
300 do. do 


do. tuta-baga do. : 
317 do mangle-wurtzel do do. 
201 do Potatoes do. do. do. 
2941 do common turneps. do. do. 


This shows their comparative value. Now 
let us look at the expense ot raising. The Alba- 
ny Cultivator, to which valuable paper we are 
iodebied for this table, says the same degree ot 


fertility in soil will give about 250 bashels of 


tatoes, 500 of carrots, 600 or ruta-bagas, and 
00 mangle-wurtzel— the expense of raising an 
acre of each nearly equal. Carrots, mangle- 
wurizel aod ruta-baga stand on nearly equal 
ground asto merits; but the far greater avidity 
with which horses will eat carrots, the excel- 
lent bitter which resalts from their use when 
fed to cows, and the little injury they receive 
trom frost even when the crop, ora part of it, is 
left to winter in the ground where it grew, give 
this crop most eminently the preference. Ex- 
amine next their cheapness compared with hay. 
A ton of hay is equal to 5500 pounds of earrots, 
which, at 60 pounds to the bushel, would be 91 
bushels. One acre of carrots, or 500 bushels, 
would be equal to 54 tons, or 11,000 pounds of 
hay. Such a crop may be raised and harvested 
for 12 10 15dollars: which would make the car- 
rots a cheaper tood than hay, if the hay were 
only $3 a ton; but the superiority of the condi- 
tion of horses and cattky when ted freely on car- 
ruts wth hay, is an important additional advan- 
tage. 
hose of our readers, and we hope they are 
few, who think they “knew as much about tarm- 
ing as they ought to know,” will treat these state- 
men's as “nothing bat dook-farming,” and go 
on as they have gone for years, making nothing 
but corn and potatoes, orcorn and peas, and 
scarcely enough of them to keep the bones of 
their plow nags together; but those who seek 
for practical knowledge from every enlightened 
source, and practice what they learn, are ever 
ready to profit by the experience of those who 
are ahead of them in the science, and will, we 
doubt not, try the culture of root crops them- 
selves; and for their benefit we further state, it 
must be borne in mind that all the roots above 
mentioned require neat and thorough culture 
that they must be sown in drills from 2 to 23 
feet apart—that the ground must be previously 
well plowed and harrowed—that they must be 
well hoed (or carefully plowed and hoed) soon 
atter they are up, and when about 2 inches high 
` thinned out, leaving abont 4 inches space be- 
tween each plant for carrots—six fur beets.— 
Weeds and grass most be kept scarce, and the 
ground light and well pulverized. A writer in 
the Cultivator says he raised upwards of 1200 
bushels of carrots fo the acre. He sowed rows 
only 18 inches apart, and cultivated with the 
hoe. Sow in March or April. Wecare not 
whether the nights are dark or m 
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the ground is well and duly prepared. 


From tne New Orleans Commercial Times. 


Sunflower Seed. 


HELIANTHUS ANNUUS ET PERENNIS.—F rom 
experimen:s made by the Moravian Brethren at 
Bethlehem who were the first to introduce its 
emanuſacture, it appears that a bushel of sun 
flower seed will yield, on expression, near a gal- 
son of mild oil. The process is the same as 
that for making linseed oil. The oil-ceke is 
believed to be quite as valuable tor stock-feed- 
ing. The per centage of oil is not so great as 
hat from many other seeds, being stated by Ure 
at hiteen percent. But the number of bushels 
of seed per acre is great, being variously stated 
at from 50 to 150—the lowest estimate being, 
perhaps, the nearest the truth. Even at that 
rate, and as food for stock, this must be one of 
the most valuable of crops. A letter, now be- 
fore us, from our observantold tnend, Thomas 
S. Hinds, of Mount Carmel, Illinois—one of 
the few pioneers who have kept a record of 
events during the early settling of the West; and 
which, he informs us, he is about giving to the 
world—states that “Mr. Joba Matthews, of 
Urbana, Ohio, informed me that he was offered 
4,000 bushels of sunflower seed, to be delivered 
him, from the banks of the Scioto, forty or filty 
miles distant, at twenty-five cents per bushel.” 
Mr. H. makes the deduction that as it caa be 
produced so cheap, and as stock of all kinds are 
fond of it and thrive on it, it will prove a prob- 
table crop as food for stock; the more as the 
leaves make capital fodder. Mr. H. promises 
us a supply of seed, of a superior variety, to test 
its growth in the South. 

Since writing the above, we found an article 
in the Weslern Farmer and Gardener, (Indian- 
apolis, la.) trom the pen of its editor, from 
which we make the following extracts: 

„ SonrLower Seep.—To some extent this is 
likely to beceme a profitable crop. Mr. Clark 
Kutchener in this (Marion) county, tried about 
an acre of it this year. A part of ii did not do 
well; bat off ftom one-half acre he raised Airiy- 
five bushels ; or seventy bushels tothe acre. Me- 
dium lands will yield, on an average, fifty bu- 
shels; while first rate lands will yield {rom se- 
venty to one hundred bushels, 

Mode o/ Cultivation.-- The ground is prepar- 
ed in all respects as tor acorn crop, and the seed 
sown in drills four teet apart—one plant to every 
eighteen inches in the drill. {tis to be plowed 
and tended, in all respects, like a crop of corn. 

Harvesting.—As the heads ripen, they are ga- 
thered, laid on a barn floor and threshed, The 
seed shells very easily. 

Use.—The seed may be employed in fattening 
hogs, feeding poultry, etc., and for this last pur- 
pose it is better than grain. But the seed is 
more valuable at the oil mill than elsewhere. It 
will yield a gallon to the bushel without trouble, 
and by careful working, inore than this. Hem 
yields one and a fourth gallons to the bushel, 
and flax seed one and a halt by ordinary pres- 
sure; but two gallons under the hydranlic press. 

The oil has, as yet, no established market 
price. It will range trom seventy cents io a 
dollar, according as its value shall be establish- 
ed as an article tor lamps and for painters’ use. 
But at seventy cents a gallon for oil, the seed 
would command filty-five cents a bushel, which 
is a much higher price than can be had for corn. 

It is stated, but upon how sufficient proot I 
know not, that sunflower oil is excellent for 
burning in lamps. It has also been tried by 
our painters to some extent; and for inside wor 
it is said to be as good as linseed oil. Mr. Han- 
naman, of this place, who has kindly put me in 
possession of these facts, says, that the oil re- 
sembies an animal, rather thar a vegetable oil; 
that it has not the varnish properties of the lin- 
seed oil. We suppose by varnish is meant the 
albumen and mucilage which are found in ve- 
getable oils. * s s 0 s s 

The existence of impurities in oil, such as 
mucilage, albumen, wax, gums, etc., which in- 
crease its value to the painter, diminish its 
value for the lamp, since these substances crust 
or cloy the wick, and prevent a clear flame. All 


oils may, therefore, the less excellent they are 
tor painting, be regarded asthe more yaluable 
for burning. Rape seed is extensively raised in 
Europe, chiefly in Flanders, for its oil, and is 
mach used for burning. Ten quarts may be 
extracted from a bushel of seed. It is beginning 
to be raised in Ohio for this purpose.“ T, a, 


Rural Manners in England. 


The true English gentleman, liviag remote 
from the din of cities, and abstracted trom the 
turmoil of political lite, upon his own acres; 
managing his own estate, seeking the best means 
for its improvement, and superintending, under 
his own personal inspection, their appl cation; 
doing what good he can to all around him; ma- 
king thosc dependent upon him comfortable and 
contented; giving labour, counsel, encourage» 
ment, and ail needíul aid, to his poor neigh- 
bours, and causing them, and their wives, and 
their chi.dren, to look to him as a friend and a 
parent, to whose kindness their good conduct is 
always a certain claim; whom whea the eye 
sees, it sparkles with grateful joy, and when 
ear hears his footsteps, the sounds go like mel- 
ady tothe heart; who is in his neighborhood the 
avowed and unostentatious supporter of 
morals, temperance, education, peace, and re» 
ligion; and in whose house you find an open- 
hearted hospitality, and abundant resources for 
innocent gratification, and tor the improvemeat 
of the mind, with a periect gentleness of man- 
ners, and unaffected piety presiding over the 
whole ;—I say, such a man—and it has beer 
my happiness to find many examples—need en- 
vy no one save the possessor of more power and 
a wider sphere of doing good; and need not co- 
vet the brightest triumphs of political ambition, 
nor the splendors and luxuries of royal courts. 

Whatever contributes, then, in any way, to 
elevate the agricultural profession, to raise it, 
trom a mere eervile or mercenary labor, to the 
dignity of a liberal profession, and to commend 
itnot merely for its profit and usefulness, but as 
a delightful resource and recreation fora culti- 
vated mind, will certainly find favor with those 
who form rational views of lite, who wish well 
to the cause of good morals, and would multi- 
ply and strengthen the safeguards of human 
virtue. 

The class of individuals whom I have de» 
scribed—and I assure my readers I have drawn 
from real life, anddeal in no fictions—find of- 
ten their own efforts seconded and aided by 
those whose encouragement and sympathy al- 
ways give new life and vigor to their exertions, 
and new pleasures to their pleasures,—i mean 
theirown wives and children; and the 
operations, in all their history and details, 
all their l and fitness, are as much 
matter of familiar and interested discussion at 
the fireside, as, in many other cireles, the most 
recent novel, the change in fashion, or the latest 
triumph of party. Indeed, I have seen, in many 
cases, the wives and daughters—and these, too, 
often persons of the highest rank and refine- 
ment—as well acquainted with every feld and 
crop, their management and their yield, and 
with every opened: and animal on the place, 
as the farmer himself; and I always put it dowa 
to 8 credit of their good sense. Colman's Tour, 
No. 


Rice Cares.--Boil a cup fall of rice until it 
becomes a jelly, while itis warm mix a large 
lamp of butter with it and a little salt. Add as 
much milk to a small teacupfal of flour as 
will make a tolerably stiff batter—etir it until it 
is quite smeoth, and then mix it with the rice. 
Beat six eggs as light as possible, and add them 
to the rice. 

Serve them with powdered sugar and nut- 
meg. They should be served as hot as possible, 
or they will become heavy. 


The best fertilizer of any soil is a spirit of in- 
dustry, enterprise and iotelligence—without 
this, lime and gypsum, bores and ma- 
aure, marl and guano, will be of little use, 
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Marl. 

Gov. Ham™monn’s letter on Marl, we commend 
to the especial attention of the readers of the 
Cuttivatror. We can assure them that they 
have not had such a treat in a long time. 


The Grain Crop. 


Up to this day (May 20th) accounts, from near- 
ly all parts of the Southern country, represent 
the prospects of the grain crop as promising be- 
yond anything that has been seen for many 
years. In the Cherokee counties of Georgia, and 
in Virginia, we hear complaints of the wheat 
crop being injured by the fiy. 


American Plowlug. 


The very high praise bestowed by Mr. Cor- 
xax on English and Scotch plowing, has set our 
Agricultural editors to looking into the manner 
in which this most important operation is per- 
formed in America. The conscquence is, that 
though good plowing is by no means so com- 
mon here as in England, yet there are many in- 
etances in which it is just as effectually done as 
in any case England can boast of. Mr. Borrs, 
in the April No. of the Southern Planter, says: 
4 It is very probable that, as a general rule, the 
English Farmer gives more attention to appear- 
ances than we do, but in all the essentials of good 
plowing we doubt whether some of the work 
done upon our James River plantations is exccl- 
led any where. If Mr. C. had seen, as we have, a 
large four-horse Davis plow whirling the dirt over 
to the depth of ten or twelve inches, complete- 
ly subverting the earth, and hiding wee ds as tall 
as the plowman’s breast, we are inclined to think 
he would have witnessed the exhibition of a 
higher degree of the plowing art than any he has 
seen in England, or than any that the nature of 
the country could afford. We can tell Mr. CoL- 
MAN a secret that will surprise him and many of 
his countrymen—there are thousands and thou- 
sands of acres in Virginia so deeply and thorough- 
ly cultivated that the largest and best Northern 
plows are looked upon as mere toys and play- 
things. There is no subject on which more er- 
roneous opinions prevail at the North than as to 
the character of Virginia Agriculture.” 

Mr. ALLEN, editor of the American Agricultu- 
rist, next, gives us an account of plowing which 
he lately saw on the farm of Mr. E. J. Wootszy, 
near New York: “ Mr. Pars, the manager, is a 
Scotchman, and having several Scotch plow- 
mea, with Scotch plows at work, to gratify our 
curiosity he invited us to see them operate. The 
work was not done for show, but was such as 
characterises the every day operagjons of good 


plowmen in Scotland, and if all were not as well 
done at home, they would be dismissed by their 
employer forawkward workmanship. The field 
in which we found the men at work was about 
40 rods long, of a rich loamy soil, and coated 
with a tough old sward. Here the men set in 
and run their furrows from end to end, as straight 
as one could draw a line, turning them 6 inches 
deep, and llinches wide, slightly lapped, and 
packing them up, one after the other, al] day 
long, with a single pair of horses, each plowman 
driving his own tcam, and not varying through- 
out their work, aswe could discover, a single 
Inch in the thickness or width of their furrow 
slices. We have seen as good plowing in Great 
Britain, but never anything like it before, as a 
whole, in the U. States, though we have often 
been present at the most celebrated plowing 
matches. There were no snake trails, or ram's 
horns here, or half turned sods, or untouched 
ground, or skipped places, but the whole was as 


`| thoroughly and evenly done as it would be possi- 


ble to accomplish with the most careful spading, 
and 1 S with the fine double harrow, 
the surfac of the field bad the appearance of a 
well dug and fine raked garden. 

‘People may say what they please, yet we 
contend that gond plowing is not only the first, 
but the most important part of the operations on 
the farm, and without it nothing else can be tho- 
roughly well done for the crop. It would be well 
for ourfaimers if they would take lessons on 
plowing, at least so far as to enable them to draw 
straight lines (for these are rarely seen in the U. 
States,) and stir and pulverize the soil weil.” 


The Right Spirit. 


If those who are connected with the Agricul- 
tural press in the Southern States are compelled 
to submit to the disgust produced by the public 
apathy here, there is yet left for them a very high 
gratification derived from the knowledge of the 
fact that Agriculture and Agricultural papers are, 
in other parts of the U.States, properly appre- 
ciated. 

A gentleman of Wyoming, N. Y., writes thus 
to the editor of the Albany Cultivator : 

I have taken your paper for three years, and 
would not now do without it for three times its 
cost. In 1844, I raised 229 bushels of ears of 
corn on an acre of land, and I do not think 1 
should have done it, if I had not taken the Culti- 
vator.“ 

A young man in Vermont, who had interested 
himself in getting subscribers fer the same pa- 
per, writes: : 


“I am a boy of only 18. The interest I take in 
agricultural improvement is great. I should be 
glad to be one of the best farmers in the United 
States, and I mean to be, if Providence smiles 
on my efforts and grants me the blessings of 
health and strength, although I am without capi- 
tal, and am situated in the midst of the Green 
Mountains.” 


That’s the sort of boys, who, when they be- 
come men, are to save this country from ruin, if 
such salvation be its destiny. We wish our South- 
ern boys were, more of them, like this Green 
Mountain boy. We would then have less de- 
mand for Prince Albert coats and long-toed boots, 
but a higher appreciation of the mora! and intel- 
lectual qualities that make a man of the right sort: 

So too is it in Ohio. The editor of the Ohio 
Cultivator of 16th May, says: We received a 
letter a short time since from J. W. Purnam, of 
Centre Belpre, Washington county, Ohio, en- 


closing payment for the Cultivator for himself 
and three others, and stating that all four of the 
subscribers are young men not yet out of their 
minority; but, the writer adds, we are determin- 
ed to be farmers, and we wlsh, in addition to the 
benefits of vur fathers’ experience, to obtain a 


l of the improvements that others 
have made in the art of cultivation.” 


Thereupon the editor remarks:— Let thie 
spirit become generally diffused among the 
farmers’ sons of Ohio, and in ten years time we 
challenge any other State in the Union to equal 
her in agricultural wealth and prosperity.” 


Morgan Horses, 


The editor of the Albany Cultivator is alto- 
gether wrong if he supposes the article in the 
March No. of the Sourngeryx CuLTivator wasin- 
tended to throw doubt or discredit on Mr. WEIS“ 
sINGER’s account of the Morgan horse, which we 
had copied in our February No. By no means. 
It was intended, as was distinctly stated, asa 
sort of counter-blast to the articleof February— 
not to discredit it, but that if any one, by it, 
should be induced to think about getting a Mor- 
gan horse, he should look sharp with whom he 
is about to deal. That was all. Our caution 
was not against alleged misrepre-enta:ions about 
the existence of this celebrated stock, but against 
the tricks of jockies, who would sell the veriest 
jackass for a Morgan horse, to any one who would 
allow himself to be thus cheated, and then make 
a boastof it, especially ifthe sale were made to 
a Southern green-horn. 


Southern Independence. 


The lime sent from the Conasena Kiln, in Cass 
county, by Mr. Brown, we have received, ex- 
amined it carefully, and tried it sufficicntly to 
satisfy us that, forall the purposes of the build- 
er, it is just as good as lime need be. Such, too, 
we understand, is the character given to it by 
every one who has tried it. In Augusta, we 
have heard it pronounced to be equal to the best 
Northern lime, in all respecta; and in one great- 
ly superior, that is, in its freshness, owing to the 
short distance it has to be carried to that market, 
compared with the other. 

Some one has suggested, on the authority of 
Dr. Troosr of Nashville, that the rock of which 
Mr. Brown makes his lime is an inferior variety 
of limestone, known by the name of oolite. This 
is an error, both in Dr. Troost and those who 
rely on him as authority. Mr. Brown assures 
us that his rock is not an oolite, and any one who 
chooses may satisfy himself by examining the 
small pieces of imperfectly burnt rock, that 
are sometimes found in this lime, that Mr. 
Brown’s limestone has nothing of the oolitie 
character about it. 


Figs. 


Surely we may have as good—nay, better— 
dried figs of our own growth and preparation 
than can be produced any where. The world 
does not produce finer figs than these same 
Southern States; and they can be prepared for 
keepiig and for export, just as easily as in Asia; 
and thus we can have an article that we know to 
be clean. We can’t look upon an imported dried 
fig without a feeling of nausea. Why, the pro- 
cess of preparing them for market is tenfold more 
abominable than that used in making Foreign 
Madeira or Port Wine, of which we gave an ac- 
count some time ago: 
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From the Savannah Republican. 

Drien Carouina Fics.— Messrs. Editors.— For 
some time l have been ofthe impression, that as 
good figs could be prepared in Georgia and Car- 
olina as the imported. Accordingly, last season 
I prepared a quantity, not for market, but for 
family use. As fig season is approaching, and as 
the crop has the appearance of being an abundant 
one, l give you, for the benefit of fig growers, my 
plan of preparing them. Gather the figs with the 
stems to them, before thcy are fully ripe; have 
a syrup prepared either of brown or white sugar; 
and while soiling, put in your figs and let them 
remain till they become flat, which will be in a 
few minutes; take them oul, put them on a dish 
or tray, and place them in the sun; after they 


have drained, place them in another tray, taking 


care to turn them; let them be turned and gent- 


ly pressed down twice a day. Two or three days 


sunning is sufficient to cure them. Before box- 
ing them, have some welldried oaf sugar sifted 
upon them—box them, and they are ready for 
use. 
to stay too long in the boiling syrup—if they do, 
they can never be properly dried. 


I contemplate sending you a box this season 


for exhibition in the Savannah market. 
CaROLINiAN, 


Books for a Farmer’s Library. 


In the Ohia Cultivator we find a list of books 
on Agriculture, and kincred subjects,prepared by 
request, for the use of Farmers, Clubs, or of in- 
dividuals having the inclination to spend a little 
money in the purchase of such things as books. 
We transfer it to our columns for the benefit of 
our readers, having first made such corrections 
and additions as were necessary to make it suit 


our purposes and views. 


A@RicuLTURAL PERIODICALS are Unquestiona- 
bly the cheapest and best foundation for a farin- 
ers library, embracing, as they do, the whole 
range of practical and scientific know.edge on 
almost all subjects relating to the farm, the 

arden, and the household. We would, there- 
ore, commence by subscribing for two or tnree 
or more of the following worke, (supposing, ef 


course that the SOUTHERN CuLtivator, is on 


hand:) The Albany Cultivator, (81 per year) 


including the tw. past volumes; The American 
Agriculturist, ($!) with the three past volumea; 
The Genesee Farmer, (50cte,) current volume; 
Skinner’s Farmers’ Library, (85) current volume 
—this embraces republications of several foreign 
worka of great value, and should by no means 


be omitted; The American Quarterly Journal of 


Agriculture and Science ($3,) with past year's 
volume—a work of high order. To these should 
be added any journal that is particularly adapted 
to the region or style of farming, as the Prairie 
Farmer, tor the West, the Southern Planter, 
and Southern Agriculturist, for the South, &c. 
On Agricultural Cazmistry, q. c.— Johnston’s 
Lectures is the best work—2 vols , $1 50 or 1 75. 
As introductory to this, and especially for young 
persons, and those not familiar with chemical 
science, the Catechism of Agricultural Chemis- 


try, (25cts.) anda little work called Elements of 


Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, by the 
same author, (50cts.) are very useful. These 
embrace all the valuable discoveries of Liebig, 
and other chemists, and are much more easily 
comprehended by farmers- though persons who 
wish to become thoroughly scientific farmers, 
should of course add to these, Liebiy’s Chemis- 
try of Agriculture, and ms Animal Chemistry— 
the cost, in good style, is 31 or 81 25 each. 
Next, we would add a recent work, called Rural 
Economy, by Dumas and Boussingault—81 50. 
Then there are several excellent little works on 
the subject of manures and tillage, such as 
Dana's Muck Mannal, Smith’s Productive 
Farming. the Farmers’ Mine, &c., costing only 
1580 37 cents each, and well worth a place in the 

rary. 

On general subjects, the Farmers’ Encyclope- 
dia, by C. W. Johnson, a very large and com- 

rehensive work, is indispensabis to a good 

Drary—price $4; and Gardner’s new work, the 
Farmers’ Dictionary, (81 50) must also be in- 
cluded. Then there are a number of smaller 
works of much practical value, such as Buel's 
Farmers’ Companion, American Farmers’ [n- 


It is important that they are not allowed 
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structor, by Wiggins. The Complete Farmer, 
(by Fessenden,) &c , costing 75 cents to $| each; 
Ruffin’s essay on Calcareous Manures; Ham- 
mond's letter on Marl; Reports on the Geologi- 
cal and Agricultural survey of South Carolia 
by Ruffin and Tourney; Essayon the soils and 
available manures of Georgia, by J. R. Cotting. 

On Cattle, Sheep, G-c.—Youatt’s Treatise on 
Cattle, is the most complete—$2 or 2 50; Skin- 
ners edition of Ciater and Youatt’s Cattle Doc- 
tor—50 cts. Stewart's Stable Economy 1 25; 
l. very Man his own Farrier,’ (Clater’s) 50 cts.; 
‘Morrell’s American Shepherd,’ $1, and last, 
though not least, Bement's American Poulte- 
rer's Companion, 81 25. 

On Horlicullure. - We would have Bridge- 
man’s Young Gardeners Assistant, $1 50, or 
‘McMahon’s American Gardener,’ 2 25, [and we 
should like to add Downing's Landscape Gar- 
dening.’ if it were not for the expense,} Down- 
ing’s Fruite and Fruit Trees,’ must certainly be 
included, $2; though, if this cannot be ob- 
tained, ‘Thomas’ Fruit Culturis’—50 cts.—can 
be made to answer as a substitute; or Kenrick’s 
American Orchardist, which is better. Nursery- 
men and Florists will need to extend this list. 

To the foregoing list, there might, with pro- 
priety, be added works on sciences intimately 
connected with agriculture—as geology, botany, 
entomology, mechanics, philosophy, &c.—some 
knowledge of which, should be possessed by 
every well-informed, scientific farme 

But we find that our list already @mbraces 
about 35 volumes, the cost of which would be 
about 60 dollars; and fearing thata larver list 
might alarm those for whom it ia designed, we 
will add no more at present. 


Public Property. 


We like very much the following suggestions, 


made by the Rev. Mr. BETC ERH in the Western 


Farmer and Gardener, of which he is the editor. 


Every one living in a town or in the country may 
consider them as addressed directly to himself. 

It is positively a sickening sight to see the 
condition of the streets, seide- walks, public 
squares and shade trees of many of our villages, 
and of the roads, fences, and yards, around many 
houses of great pretension in the country; so 
much so, indeed, so far as the villages are con- 
cerned, that travellers from parts of the U. States 
where these things are properly attended to, will 


often turn away with loathing and disgust, pre- 
ferring to lodge in country taverns. 

Itis still more sickening to see such advertise- 
ments as have lately appeared in the newspapers 
of Macon and Athens, about depredations com- 
mitted on the new cemetry of the former, and 
the Botanic Garden of the latter. Both, we fear, 
will have to be given up in despair, simply be- 
cause people, pretending to be respectable, will 
not keep their hands off what does not belong to 
them, and what, therefure, they have no right to 


touch. 
[From the Western Farmer and Gardener.) 


Protect Pustic Paopexty.—What if it does 
concern every body else as much as it does you? 
Some one ought to see that the fences about the 
square or common are kept in repar. Some 
one ought to save the trees from cattle. Some 
one ought to have thingsin such trimas that the 
inhabitants can be proud of their own town. 
Pride is not decent when there is nothing to be 
proud of; but when things are worthy of it, no 
man can be decent whois devoid of a proper 
pride. The church, the school-house, fences, 
trees, bridges. roads, pubiic squares, side-walks— 
these are things which tell tales about people. 
A stranger can hardly think well of a place in 
which the disüne:ion between the house and the 
hog-sty is not obvious; in which every one is 
lazy when greediness does not excite him, an! 
where general indolence leaves no time to think 
of the public good. 

When politicians are apparently on the point 
of dissolving, inthe very fervent heat of their 
love for the public, it would recover the fainting 


soul quicker than heartshorn or vinegar to ask 
them—Did you ever set out a shade tree in the 
street? Did you ever take an hour’s pains about 
your own village? Have you secured it a 
lyceum? Have you watched over its schools ? 
Have you aided in any arrangements for the re- 
lief of the poor? Have you shown any precti- 
cal zeal for good roads, good bridges, good side- 
walks, good school-houses, good churches? 


Have the young men in your place a public libra- 


ry? 


If the question were put to many distinguish- 


ed village patriots, what have you done for the 


public good 7—the answer would be, Why, I've 
talked till I'm hoarse, and an ungrateful public 
refuse me any office by which I may show my 
love for public interest ina more practical man- 
RCT. 


In the same paper, Mr. BERECHEA gives us a 


short, pithy article on spring work for public- 


spirited men, as follows: 
From the Western Farmer and Gardener 

Spring wore ron Pvstic-epmiteEp MEN 
Shade Trees.—One of the first things that will 
require your action is the planting of shade 
trees. Get your neighbors to join with you. 
Agree to do four times as much as your thare, 
and you will, perhaps, then obtain some help. 
Try to get some tu do the same in each street of 
your Village or town. 

Locusts, of course, you will set for immediate 
shade. They will in three yea‘s aflurd you a 
delightful verdant umbrella as long as the street. 
But map'es form a charming row, and the au- 
tumnal] tints of thcir leaves and the spring flow. 
ers add to their beauty. They grow quite rapid- 
ly, and, in six years, if the soil is good and the 
trees properly set, they will begin to casta de- 
cided shadow. Eims are, by fat, the noblest tree 
that can be set, but they will have their own 
time to grow. Itis best, then. to set them ina 
row of other trees, at about filly ora hundred 
feet apart, the intervening space to be occupled 
with quicker growing varieties. 

The beech, buckeye, horse-chestnut, syca- 
more, chestnut, and many others may be em- 
ployed with advantage. Now, do not let your 
court house square look any longer so barren. 
Will not the commissioners do, as they have 
done in Marion county, set out the space in shade 
trees at the public expense? If they wili fol ow 
so creditable an example, pray don't imi-ate the 
manner. Some twenty rows of trees stand up 
with the most distressing exactness. They were 
laid out by a surveyor with his chain, and do 
not vary, we believe, aninch froma straight line, 

Avenues may be lined with rows of trees; but 
squares and open spaces should have thm 
grouped or scattered in small knots and parcels 
in a more natural manner. 


Mutton. 


We sincerely hope Mr. ALLEN will be as good 
as his word. The habits of our people in regard 
to diet need reform, nearly as much'asin any other 
respect. If Mr. ALten snail succeed in expelling 
from use the never-ending hog and hominy of 
the West, and the bacon and coilards of the 
South, he will be entitled to the never-ending 
gratitude of the people. Ina late number of his 
paper, the American Agriculturist, he ple ges 
himself thus: 

„We mean to repeat at least a thousand times, 
or till what we say has some eflect upon our 
countrymen, that a pound of lean, tender, Juicy 
mutton can be raised for halfthe cost of the same 
000 of fat pork; that it is infinitely health- 
ier food, especially in the summer season; fs 
more agreeable to the palate when one pets nc- 
customed to it; and that those who eat it be- 
come more muscular, and can do more work with 
greater ease to themselves than those who eat 
iat pork. We know nothing more delicate than 
smoked mutton hams of the Southdown br ed of 
sheep--venison itsell is not superior. Sheep can 
be kept in fine growing order, where other do- 
mes:ic animals will scarceiy exist, and thousands 
of acres n the State, under an enlightened sys- 
tem of sheep husbandry, may be made to pay a 
good interest, where now they are nearly dead 
property in the hands of their present owners,” 
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er ihe vanh be sifred Witn a clan-sheli, a wood- 12 2 e 
Plowing: en stick, or an iron pluw, nothing is thereby ad- Original Communications. 


ded directly to the soil. The important results 
that follow, are all parely chemical changes in 
the combinations of matter, a knowledge of 
which is of incalculable value to the practical 
tarmer. 

S.— What are the changes in the ingredients 
efthe surtace of the earth, which supply plants 
with much additional food, when the soil is well 


We givethe following article from Da. Lee’s 
paper, the Genesee Farmer, a prominent place 
in the Col riva ron, because there are ideas in it 
about plowing, and the nourishment of plants, 
which cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
minds ot southern readers. That there is some- 


The Right Spirit. 


Mn. James Camak:— The mail having reach- 
ed our town ata late hour last night, I was early 
at the post office this morning, hoping to find 
the May Nos. ol the agricultural papers, and 
was so foriunaie as io meet the Soulhern Culti- 


thing of science in it can be no objection, for 
itis presented in so clear and simple a manner 


as to be easily understood by every one. 
From the Genesee Parmer 


We spent an evening, not long since, in com- 
pany with a very intelligent practical and scien- 
tific tarn.er, who was discussing with his sun 
the subject ot plowing, which incidentally brought 
under review a variety ol topics of great inter- 


est io the art of cultivating the soil. The son 
advocated the propriety of turning the earth by 
the plow cirectly bouom upwards, so as to pre 


sent a smooth and even surface when the work 


is done. li was urged that this methud had the 
merit of killing all grass and weeds better than 
any other that can be adopied. 

The tather thoaght differently, and drew with 
a pencil, iu illustration of his views, a diagram 
representing furrows seven inches deep and tour- 
teen wide, lapping the edge of one on to the next 
only two inehes. By this process, he said, you 
ex pose to the decomposing aod mellow ing influ- 
ence of the air, fiſly inches of surface, tu every 
inch in length of each turrow. 

Son.—I don’t understand how that can hap- 

n, seeing that the furrow is only fourteen 

nches wide. Will you explain? 

Futher.—Certainly, As each turrow laps but 
two inches on the upturned surtace ot the pre- 
centing one, it is plain thattwelve inches oleach 
sud will be exposed to the air. Then you have 
seven inc nes more al the end ot the furrow, be- 
ing the depth at which the plow wasdriven— 
making nineteen inches exposed on the upper 
side. On tbe under side, you have seven inch- 
es at the other end of the furrow, twelve on that 
which has been turned over, and twelve inches 
more on the bottom from which the sud or earth 
has Leen liited. This gives a surtace uf thirty- 
one inches below, and altogether a surface ol 
fitty inches. If vou do count the laps anything, 
(and they are oniy two inches, ) theu, by plowing 
alter my plan, you get threesurtaces ot fourteen 
inches each, besides two of seven inches each, 
at the ends of the turruw, in the place ot one sur- 
face only, ol fourteen inches, when you turn each 
turrow upside down. 

S. I concede that you get about three times 
as much surtace exposed to the atmusphere by 
your system, as is attainable by mine. Never- 
theless, you must admit, that on dry, graveily 
soils, it is important to keep the earth as com- 
pact as possible. Under such circumstances, 
is my plan not better than yours? 

F’.—On loose sandy, or gravelly soils, the por- 
tion of earth raised by the plow, will not bold 
together in the manner I have indicated. It it 
has turf and compactness enough to lie up at the 
angle and in the manner Í have spoken ol, it 
will be better to have it so than otherwise. H 
the ground is tun loose and porous at the time 
of seeding, the roller can be, and should be ap- 

lied. 
4 S.—I see that you understand the subject of 

lowing much better than 1 do; and Í should 

e happy to learn what the mere drawing of a 
plow through the field, and thus breaking up the 
soil, adds to it or tavesaway from il, so that 
crops Should grow in the one case, and not ia the 
other? 

F.— This question strikes at the root of the 
art of culture, and can only be answered by call- 
ing to our assistance the light of modern science. 
That the thorough stirring of the soil to a con- 
siderable depth, either with plow, harrow, cul- 
tivator orspade, is extremely beneficial to all 
cultivated planis, is a fact which was settled 
thousands of years ago, and has ever since been 
verified, by all practice and experience. W heth- 


pulverized by the skilful use of rural imple- 
ments ? 


F.—As a key to these mutations, you must 
ever bear in mind these two facts: First, that no 
undissolvedeatthy substance can enter (he minate 
pores of the ronts of plants to nourish them.— 
All such solia tood must be dissolved in water, 
Secondly—that when earthy 
substances like common salt, the salts of lime, 

tash, siliica, &c., are dissolved, no mere filter 

ine the soil, or a barrel ot wood-ashes put up 


to be available. 


to leach, can prevent sal water from running 


away from the roots of plants, and thus at once 
depriving them of their proper nourishment, 


and robbing the soil of its fertilizing elements. 

S.—Let me fully understand what you mean. 
Do you say that, all solid matter in the earth 
must be dissolved in water before it can pass 
through the very small tubes in plants; and 
when solj 
with wat 
es, brooks, and ultimately into the « cean ? 


FE Yes. The water that falls trom the clouds 


in rain and spow, and passes no more than 
twelve or filteen inches into the surface of the 


earth, and then runs into creeks and tivers, takes 


with it in solution, some of the earthy salts used 
by cultivated plants in organizing their living 
tissues. Iſ a field be plowed ami harrowed re- 
peatedly, at short intervals, and nothing allowed 
lo grow upon it, its cultivation will impoverish 
it, by increasing the solution, and the washing 
away of the mineral elements of all crops. 

S.— What evidence have you that soluble 
salis like those in the dung and urine of ani- 
mals, guano, and other fertilizers. pass with rain 
water through the surface soil, and into brooks 
and ditches? 

F. Common salt applied to land at the rate 
of only three bushels per acre, has been found in 
ihe water of ditches alter a rain, that fell soon 
after the salt was sown. Any soluble salt placed 
on a barrel filled with leached ashes or soil, and 
then dissolved with water, will pass through the 
earth, and come vat through the bottom like ley. 
Coloring matter, like that in the liquid which 
flows from dung heaps, may be separated by a 
good filler, but the salt in brine cannot. 

S.—What practical interence do yuu draw 
from the several facts you have staied ? 

F —First, that all soluble minerals, like salt, 
ashes, lime, guano, and stable manure, should 
be applied as close tothe mouths (or spongioles 
in the roots) of plants as possible. Secondly, 
tt at a sound judgment must be exercised to a- 
void commencing too soon to plow, harrow, and 
otherwise stir the soil for a {uiure wheat, cora, 
or other crop. 

S.—What salts are most likely to be lacking 

in ordinary soils, which are needed in forming 
grain and root crops ? 
F.—'l'hey are the soluble salts of potash, so- 
da, magnesia, andlime: being sulphates, phos- 
phates, carbonates, silicates, and chlorides of 
those bases. 

S.— What articles will cheaply supply these 
mineral substances ? 

F’.—Unleached wood-ashes, lime, salt, plas- 
ter, and bones. Plants that have long tap-rovots, 
like clover, aided by a little gypsum, lime, and 
wood-ashes, together with deep plowing, can do 
much to fertilize a poor soil, by drawing many 
important mjnerals from a greater depth in the 
soil than the roots of wheat, &c., can pene- 
trate ? 

To Prevent Lamps ProM Smoxina—An 
exchange savs, soak the wick in strong vinegar 
and dry well before using, and it will then burn 
sweet and pleasant, paying well for the trouble. 


are dissolved, they are prone to pass 
eep into the subsoil, and into ditch- 


valor, the American Farmer, and the American 
Agriculturist tor the present month. On look- 
ing into the SovurHern Cuutivator, I found 
matter of sorrow and pleasure mingled toge- 
ther—of sorrow, at the just but severe rebuke of 
the editor of the Maine Farmer—ot pleasure, 
at the waking upor the farmers in support ot 
the SOUTHERN CuLtivator. I am glad that 
this maer has been started so early in the year. 
I was pleased to find, in the April No., the let- 
ter trom Hr. Hurt, of Alabama, in which that 
gentleman evinced a disposition to step forward 
at once in support of the CuttivaTor. In the 
number now betore me, 1 am delighted to find 
Mr. Farrar out with a proposition that I am 
highly pleased with. Now, Mr. Editor, I will 
make a proposition, and in making it, }do so 
with a ful) determination (if spared,) to carry 
it out to the letter. 1 will be one of one tbou- 
sand farmers who will undertake to procure and 
send to the publishers ef the SourHerN CULTI- 
vaTOR (they paying the postage on the letters 
enclosing the ree yard subscribers each, 
tor the filth volume of the Sournern CULTIVA- 
Tor. Twenty thousand subscribers is the uum- 
ber that I have desired to see taking that valua- 
ble agricultural paper; anu there is nothing ea- 
sier than tu procure that number if the farmers 
willonly determine to do it. Since the com- 
mencement ut the publication, I have sent some 
two hundred dollars to the publishers, and I 
know I could have done much more by a preat- 
er effort. Now, I do hope that the cultivators 
ot the soil of my native State, (Georgia,) will 
rally around the CVLTIvaron. Í make the above 
proposition trom long experience of the profit 
as we.l as pleasure of reading agricultural pa- 
pers. I now receive, monthly, some six of 
those works, and indeed I would be at a com- 
plete loss without them. 


I was highly pleased the last summer in vi- 
siting the editors of the different agricultural pa - 
rs, atthe high, the very high stand that the 
OUTHERN CuLtivator held among the farmers 
in different parts of the United States. 


Mr. Editor, there is a thousand ladies that 
would pay their dollartor the CoLtivaror to aid 
them in the management ot their gardens, if the 
subject was only brought beforethem. ‘There is 
a thousand lawyers that would, each, give a 
dollar tor the Cottivator to enable them to en- 
ter into conversation on the highly important 
subject of husbandry, it for no other object; tor 
no man wishes to be dumb when the subject of 
agriculture is mentioned. Now, Mr Editor, it 
one thousand can’t be had toenter into the above 
proposition, I will be one of five hundred, or 
any number that will come up to the mark. 
Any sacrifice sooner than tor the CULTIVATOR 
to stop. Where is the Southern farmer that 
would not leel his pride touched ina moment 
by such attacks as Mr. Homes, of Maine, is 
throwing at us. 


One word as to the seasons, in conclusion. 
The month of Apri) has been a complete anti- 
pode of the same month last year. April of 
45 was a continuation of dry weather. April 
ot 46, a continuation of rain, and some con- 
siderable cold, and washing rains, that upon the 
whole the stand of cotton is poor generally. 
The corn crop, the gold of the] farmer, looks 
well. The wheatcrop, it is thought, bas been 
somewhat injured by the large amount of wet 
weather. 


Hoping your efforts to improve the agricul- 
tural interests of our common country will 
prove successtul, I am, sir, your friend and obe- 
dient servat t, ALEXANDER McDoNaLD. 

Eufaula, Barbour Co., Ala., May 9, 1846. 
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Agricultures--Horreley’s Wine and 
Nursery. 


Mr. Camak:—lIt is doubiless very gratifying 
to every old Georgian, who, like myself, has long 
deplored the lethargy which oppressed the ener- 
gies of his native State and kept her in the rear 
of many ot her confederates in the race of im- 
provement, to see her at length waking up to a 
proper appreciation of her vast capabilities. But, 
while he rejoices at the improvement in her mo- 
ral and social condition, and at the progressive 
development of her natural resources, which 
have been effected within the last ten or fifteen 
years, as illustrated by the increase of her colle- 
ges and other seminaries of learning; her rail 
ronds and steamboats; her numerous fine flour 
mills and cotton factories; her iron foundries 
and gold mines, besides many other things 
that might be mentioned, as evidences of her ad- 
vancement in science, commerce and arts, heis 
mortified by the reflection that the hand of im- 
provement has lent but little ald to agriculture 
upon which all other interests depend. 

He sees thie great and important interest still 
languishing and degraded, and the planter still 
pursuing the old wear-out and break-down sys- 
tem which has already brought his class to the 
verge of bankruptcy. And itis much to be fear- 
ed that neither the very able and praiseworthy 
efforts of the Sovrnern CuLtivator, nor the 
wailing Jeremiads of its correspondents. will 
prove competent to arrest the onward and devas- 
tating course or to overcome the numerous 
impediments to agricultural improvement. It 
would be inconsistent with my pesn purpose, 
even if it were thought profitable to do so, to 
inquire particularly into the varinus causes of 
the drooping condition of this noble branch of 
industry. None, itis believed, however, has op- 
erated more fatally than the want of sufficient 
incitements to a proper division of labor, and cf 
adequate patronage to new enterprises. Whe- 
ther indeed this may not to a great extent be re- 
garded as the effector natural consequence of 
the many humbugs of which the planter has 
been made the victim, might form a very proper 
subject of investigation. Itis nevertheless true 
that there is not sufficient encouragement aflord- 
ed to these who manifest n disposition to withdraw 
their Jabor from the cultivation of our great sta- 
ple, and to engage in new pursuits. There is 
something radically wrong in the spirit and tone 
of public feeling in regard to this matter. Until 
a change is effected in the tendency of this feel- 
ing, there is little prospect that any eflorts to 
give a new direction to a portion of the labor de- 
voted to agriculture, will prove successful Be- 
lieving patronage of new pursuits to be essen 
tial to success, and that a proper division of la- 
bor is strongly demanded by the present condi- 
tion of the planting interest, I would respect- 
fully suggest to you and your many useful and 
talented co-'aborers,.the necessity of continued 
and increased exertions to effect, however Her- 
culean the task may be, a change in pubiic feel- 
ing and taste upon this subje ct. 

In other countries the cultivation of the vine 
and of silk has proved eminently successful and 
Jucrative—and experience in this country, and 
in our own State, has demonstrated that they 
may be cultivated as advantageously hee as 
any where else. Why, then, is their culture al- 
most abandon-d in Georgia? Again, in other 
States the publication of periodical papers devo 
ted to the cause of the planter, has been found a 
profitable as well as a useful occupation. Why 
then does it become probable that your publish- 
ers will be compelled to discontinue the“ CuL- 
TIVATOR,”’ a paper creditable alike to the talents 
of its editor, the enterprise of its publishers 
and the cause to which it is devoted 

The want of sufficient patronage is the answer 
to both interrogatories. No wonder then that 
agriculture languishes in Georgia! 

In the March No. of the Cuttivator, you 
have taken occasion to speak in bigh terms of 
commendation of samples of wine made by Mr. 
Peabody, of Ala., and Mr. Speed, of Ga. 

The first of these gentlemen, it seems, has 
had the good fortune and good sense to find and 
introduce to public notice a valuable native 
grape. Well now, I beg leave to inform you and 

our readers, that Mr. James Horseley, a very 
ntelligent and enterprising neighbor of mine, 
has been for a number of years engaged in the 
nursery business, bas cultivated the vine success- 


fully, and made wine from many varieties of to- - 


relgn and native kinds of grape. He manufac- 
tured the last season from the Scuppernong grape 
alone, some 200 to 250 gallons cf wine. After 
several years’ experience with different kinds of 
grape, Mr. Horseley pronounces the Scupper- 
nong superior to any other variety known in this 
climate, as more hardy, more certain and more 
productive—the fruit too, it may be added, stands 
almost without a rival for deliciousness of flavor. 

I have had the pleasure of tasting some of 
Mr Horseley's wines, but not being a connols- 
seur in such matters, l am not prepared to speak 
critically of their merits. This much, do 
know, however, that to my unpracticed palate, 
their flavor is exceedingly pleasant. And no- 
thing prevents you, sir, from having a chance of 
smacking your lips overa bottle ef this excel- 
lent and unadulterated juice but the want of a 
suitable conveyance. But Mr. Horseley is with- 
out a market! He has not sufficient encourage- 
ment to dress his vines and prepare for another 
vintage. Now, ifone-tenth part of the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars which are annually sent 
abroad for the purchase of the aboininable com- 
positions which pass under the name of wine, 
were expende! for the pure, undrugged domes- 
tic article, the above named enterprising gentle- 
men, and others, would be encouraged to prose- 
cute their labors, and to devote their time and 
attention to a much neglected but useful branch 
of business, whereby they would attain to great- 
er proficiency in the manufacture of wine. Fur- 
ther, if those who desire to raise vin“ yards or 
orchards of fruit trees would send their orders 
to Mr. Horseley they would be served with fi 
delity, and another useful branch of business 
would be encouraged and sustained. His nurse- 
ry contains, perhaps, a greater variety of fruit 
trecs and vines than can be found eisewhere in 
Western Georgia, which he offers at prices low- 
er than they are usually sold for by nursery 
men. Say, for rooted vines, 6 to 10 cents; fruit 
trees, 8/7 per hundred. 

Rut such is the prevailing bias for everything 
foreign. that consumers of wine in this State 
will scarcely be induced to prefer the domestic 
unleas it were offered to them under some out- 
Jandish name or unintelligible brand—or those 
who need fruit trees to believe theycan do as 
well at home as to send their monev abroad-—or 
those who subscribe for Northern agricu'tural 
papers, that they can do better for themselves 
and their own State by subscribing for and sus- 
taining the SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 

kespectfully, D. Kewratty 

Franki.n Academy, Upson Co., Ga., April 11. 


The Squash CropeeMeasures. 


Mr. Camax:—Among all the articles contain- 
ed in your valuable papar about raising food, both 
for man and beast, I don’t find that any of your 
contributors have taken notice of this important 
crop. I say important, because I consider them 
valuable tor family use, and a most excellent 
article of food for hogs. 

In July and August, when most other vegeta- 
bles have failed, nothing suits iny taste better 
than a large dish of well served up squashes. 
They are excellent and cheap food for negroes. 
But above all. I value them for my hoga. Ihave 
a large pot filled upfull at night and boiled, 
ready for my hogsin the morning, then pour 
them into a large trough, and the hogs will de- 
vour them greedily to their great benefit. I pre- 
fer boiling at night on account of getting the li- 
quor, in which dinner was boiled, which I con- 
sider valuable, not only as food for them, but 
serving to free them from the mange. The 
squashes should be chopped up so as to make 
them boil quicker, and a little salt added. 

The mode of cultivation is quite simple—the 
same as fur pumpkins. I prefe: planting early 
So as to have them ready for use as soon as pos- 
sible but May will do for them. A late crop is 
better than none at all. All who will take the 
pains to plant a spot of ground in squashes and 
feed them to their hogs, will not regret it next 
September. 

he best of allis, they come when corn is 
scarce, and hogs fed on them will improve ra- 
pidly, and will be already in an improving con- 
dition by the time your fields are ready for them. 
After having the run of your pea-fields they 
will be nearly ready to kill. And in the end, a 
vast amount of corn will have been saved. I 


raise the large white squash. I 
the best. 

Muasurges.—!I thank you, friend Camak, for 
the notice of my mistake in the size of the bu- 
shel. You ask for my authority to make the 
bushel to contain 2,160 cubic inches. I simply 
answer that I had as much right to make a 
wrong measure as anybody, but did not do it de- 
signedly Ihave always heard it said that a foot 
and a fourth made a bushel, and made my mea- 
sures accordingly, but however I will say no 
more and make corrections. 

I am sorry t> learn hat your paper is not well 
supported. For my part I would rather pay five 
times the subscription price, than for the 
paper to be stopped. Brother farmers, let us all 
try; none of us know what we can do until we 
try. Each of us can get one of our Iriends to 
subscribe, a great many can get five, and manv 
twenty-five. I firmly believe that in supporting 
the Sournerw (uLTIvaAToR we are greatly bene- 
fitting ourselves and the country at large. 

Your humble servant, EDRO, 

Baldwin County. Ga , April 14th, 1846. 


think they are 


Bermuda Grass. 


Ma Camar :—Desirous of procuring a good 
summer pasture grass, I have this spring plante 
ed something like a bushel of the roots of the 
Bermuda Grass. My place is twelve niles above 
this village, and about the same distance from 
the foot of the Saluda mountains. This grass 
has not, so far as I know, been tried b. fore in 
this climate. Iknow of none highe- than the 
neighborhood of old Pendleton Since T have 
planted it I have received manv alarming lec- 
tures on the impossibility of extirpating, and of 
preventing it from spreading. Although I have 
not heard any’hing I did not know before I 
planied it, yet the lectures have had the effect 
of causing reflect ons which perhaps would not 
otherwise have occurred. and i now propose to 
give the readers of the SOUTHERN | ‘ULTIVATOR a 
part of the result ot those reflections. 

For Pe eg gi al reasons 1 should supposs 
that Bermuda Grass might be extirpated by the 
cultivation of the long Jerusalem Artichoke. 
The artichoke puts upin the spring rather ear- 
lier than the grass. The top grows rapidly, and 
by proper management can be made to shade the 
ground perfectly. he artichoke will grow in 
the fall ss late as the grass. The light and free 
access of atmospheric air. are indispensable fur 
the healthful g:owth of the grass The arti- 
choke can be made tv exclude both these. Can- 
not the grasa be ch ked out by it? As the arti- 
choke will necd only to be worked the first vear, 
in this way it seems to me the grass may be ex- 
pelled from any spot of land wiihout much 
trouble o1 expense 

This, I admit, is all theory, for I have had no 
appara niy of making the experiment, but 
should be glad to hear the result of such trial by 
some one who has Rermuda Grass. 

Yours, respectfully, A. B.C. 

Greenrille Court House, S. C. April 10, 1846. 


PDreught=-Short Crop—Fertillzing Depo= 
alt- Analysis. 


Ma. Camax:—I have been a subscriber to 
your valuable agricultural paper for three years, 
much to mv gratification and interest as a farm- 
er, and have, during the time, endeavored to im- 
press on the minds of my immediate associates 
and friends (farmers) the importance of such a 
work, and more especially one adapted to our 
clime as yours is—and I hope success has at- 
tended my efforts to some extent, from what 
you agent, Mr. Goulding, informed me at our 

ebruary Superior Court. Iam nothing but a 
plain, uneducated man, not in the habit of wri- 
ting anything for the inspection or criticism of 
the public. But I discover your views and feel- 
ings are republican, in relation to your patrons 
and correspondents; therefore, I take the privi- 
lege to write to you on such subjects as I feel 
ene in, and perhaps others of your patrons 
also. 

My first inquiry is, has not the unprece- 
dented drought throughout the State been, or 
will it not be, a general benefit to the communi- 
ty ultimately where it existed? Judging from 
my own feelings and necessities, I would say it 
wuld be decidedly eo Until the year 1845 I 
have been fortunate enough to make and raise 
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everything in abundance necessary on a planta- 
tion for all the purposes desired; but to my great 
mortification £ did not the pas: year make, on 
my farm, or. good tillable land, haf a support for 
my family. These facts were fully developed to 
me during the drought of last sum'ner; conse- 
quently, I began todevise the means of living the 
present year, by arranging in my own mind the 
most economical measures, to that effect, and 
forthwith ordered a corn and cob-crusher mill, 
and a portable burr stone for grinding corn into 
meal; both of which I received and have now in 
successful operation, and to the advantage of a 
large family, &c. 

During the drought, the past summer, a lake 
situated on my premises a half mile from a large 
creek, and ona level with the same, became en- 
tirely dry, which led to an investigation of its 
composits. From the inspection I gave it, it 
appears to be very valuable as a manure; conse- 
quently, I submitted it to the analysis and tests 
of scientific gentlemen, and amongst them Dr. 
Cotting, formerly State Geologist, the result of 
which I give you below, which’ you are at liberty 
to dispose of as you may think best for the cause 
you are engaged in. 

Wishing you every success in the cause of 


agriculture, i am very respectfully, yours, 
D. C. Ross. 

[Copy.] GeEoLoGIcAL DEPARTMENT, ? 

Milledgeville, March 3, 1846. 

Dear Sir :—Agreeable to your request, I have 
analyzed the specimen of “humus,” &c., you 
sent me, and fin Litto be a very excellent fertili- 
zer. From its constituents, I am convinced 
that, if properly and scientifically applied, It will 
be found to be the most powerful stimulus to ve- 
geiation of any substance hitherto used in agri- 
culture in the State. If you can obtain it in 
sufficient quantity it will prove a most valuable 
acquisition to your agricultural interest. In my 
opinion it is far superior to any artificial guano 
hitherto prepared, and nearly equal to the natur- 
al. Butin order for its producing its greatest ef- 
fects in vegetation, it should be intimately min- 
gled with 10 per cent. of lime or ashes. It should 
be covered by the soil 2or 3inches to prevent a 
too great evaporation of the gasses and other 
Volatile matters, which are tho greatest fertili- 
zing p:inciptesin all minures. 

Its orizin appears to bea decomposition of 
vegetable and animal substances, moatly vegeta- 
ble. The following isa correct analysis made 
with genuine tests and re-agents, atmusphere at 
mean pressure and temperature. 


Quantity 1,000 Grains Troy. 


Water of absorption 0. 
Osganic matter, principally humus and oxalate, 
crenate, apocrenate of ammonia, &c ,volatiliz- 
ed by Gl E n cbis ele cb we cms oe ees 296. 
Bilica ....... 
Oxice of Iron 
Phosphate of Lime... 


ee asinine’ Wik Kinde N ee 20. 
see eter eree sess aces 16. 
Apcucrenate of AA a. P S a 08'o soos S's oe 150.6 
Phosphate of Nil ³·Wröͤ· ¹ĩ¹ 'ſw ck eons 25. 
Oxide of M ² ²½U.. sonas ese 6. 
Ctenate of Potass a. 


eee ese eee 29. 
, 1,000.9 

It will de seen by the above that almost every 
constituent in the composition is a fertilizer for 
most vegetables, and in greater or lesa propor- 
tions enter into their composition. 


Yours respectfully, R. Corrina, S. G. 
To Maj. D. C. Rosg, Meriwether Co, Ga. 


Perhaps these discoveries may lead others to 
an investigation of Nature’s works and resour- 
ees. If it should, my object is accomplished. 

One other inquiry: Was it not a great over- 
sight in our State Legislature to have disc ontin- 
ued the services of Dr. Cotting? or rather not 
to have continued the serviccs of some one pro- 
fessing his knowledge in that way. I, as an 
humble individual and a planter, would freely be 
taxed 25 percent. on my estate to know some- 
thing more of our resources—Texas, Oregon, 
Californias, or even Mexico, attached to our re- 
public, to he contrary notwithstanding. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. C. Rosr. 


P. S. This comp^sit (from the examination I 
have made.) l consider inexh-ustibie, so far as 
my farm, consisting of some three or four hun- 
dred acres in cultivation is concerned, and a 
dali duzen others of the same extent. R. 

‘ Guang Island,’ Meriwether Co., April, 1846. 


Taladega County Agricultural Society. 


Mr. James CamMak:—Dear Sir,—Having 
read, wilh much pleasure, several numbers ol 
the SouTHERN Ceutivator, of which | perceive 
you are the Edito!, I take the liberty of sending 
you a copy of a resolution, unanimously adopt- 
ed by the“ Taladega County Agricultural So- 
ciety” at its last meeting, and giving you some 
accountol the Society itself. The resolution 
to which I refer isas follows: 

“ Resolved, that this Society highly appreci- 
ate the value of agricultural periodicals, as a 
means of agricoltural improvement, and espe- 
ciallp do they appreciate the value of the 


‘Soutuern Cu.tivato2,’ publised in the city of 


Augusta, under the editorial direction of Mr. 
Jaines Camak, and pledge themseives to use all 


reasonable exeriions to encourage its circula- 


tion.” 


The Tuladega Counly Agricultural Sociely 


was organized on the 16:h of August last. The 
officers then elected were, Col. Wm. Curry, 
President; John A. Brown, and Green W. Penn, 
Esquires, Vice-Presidents; Dr. B. W. Groce, 


Recording Secretary; A. Bowie, corresponding 


Secretary; Rev. James Stockdale, Treasurer, 
and Walton D. Riddle, Allen, Elston, Joseph 
Camp, Daniel Rauier and Thos, L. Best, an 
executive committee. 

Weare likely to have some difficulty in keep- 


ing upa proper spirit amongst our members :‘ 


bat we shall not yet despair of accomplishing, 


something forthe tod much neglected canse of 


agricultural improvement. Weoccupya young 
and favored country; and we shall surely be 
criminally blind to our own, and the Interests of 


those who are to succeed us, if we suffer our 


virgin soi] to fall a victim to the wretched sys- 


tem of culture, which in Carolina and Georgia, 


have almost ruined the fairest and must fruit- 
ful fields of the sunny South. I hope the spirit 


of scientific and rational improvement, on this 
subject, has been at last aroused, and will never 


sleep again. 

I regret that, notwithstanding our “ resolu- 
tion,” Fcannot encourage you to hope for many 
subscribers in this region. Our people are en- 
deavoring to practice a rigid economy, to re- 
lieve themselves trom the heavy pressure of the 
times; and although the price of the Cultivator 
is exceedingly low, it is difficult to pursuade 
honest men, who are in debt, to increase their 
durthens, unless for strict necessaries. A few 
names will, | understand, be soon forwarded to 
the publishers. 

With great respect, your obedient serv't. 

A. BOWIE. 

Taladega County, Ala., May 3, 1846. 


— 


More of the Right Spirit. 


To TRE Epitor—Sir: I am no writer, nei- 
therdo [exercise any pretensions in that way, yet 
feeling as deep an interest in the cause of agri- 
cultural improvement as any man, perhaps, 
south of Mason & Dickson’s line, and perceiv- 
ing a probability that the Soutarrsy CULTI- 
VATOR will be discontinued at the end of the pre- 
sent volume, unless more liberally patronized, I 
am induced to address a few lines of condolence, 
designed not for yourself, however, but the en- 
tire Southern States. Is it possible that these 
States, claiming the highest seats in the temple 
of civilization and refinement, will suffer this, 
their great Agricultural lever, to become ex- 
tinct, through a culpable apathy or niggardly 
parsimony. Let us hope torthe better. Should 
it however be the case, (which my humble ener- 
gies shall be exerted to prevent,) it will afford 
evidence, clear as demonstration, of the extreme 
blindness of the Southern people, to their high- 
est and most substantial interests,and of their 
willingness, patiently to grope their way through 
the same labyrinth of agricultural darkness 
which envelopea our ancestors, who, though 
pure, honest, and patriotice, have nlatted and set- 
tled upon us, their posterity, as a heritage, such 
a mulutude of unsightly sedgefields and yawn- 
ing gullies. We call upon Georgia to wake up 
to this important matter in her own bosom. 


Let her ciuiz>ns match up to the support of this 
paper, in solid phalanx, as they would to the 
ballot box; let all, every one, put his shoulder to 
the wheel, to redeem it from impending dissolu- 
tion. It Georgia willfurnish us such an ex- 
ample, I have confidence that South Carolina, 
distinguished, as she ever has been, for mag- 
nanimity and patrictism, will tender her sup- 
port freely. We call upon all the Southern 
States and every individual in those Siales, to 
rally tothe rescue, and avert the pending dis- 
grace, for it could be nothing less. The terms 
ol the paper are within every man’s reach, and 
every man who tills one acre of ground should 
have a copy. 

St.ould this be the state of affairs, Mr. Editor, 
(and we hope to see it realized in a great degree) 
but a few years will roll around ere we will not 
only perceive but reap the advantsges—when 
the unsightly sedgefields, to which] have alluded, 
would disappear, and those sections so deeply 
marked by the blighting hand of unsxilful hus- 
bandry, be made to “blossom asthe rose.” [am 
much flattered with the belief that the long 
night, which has shrouded the people of Ander- 
son on the subject of agriculture and book-larm- 
ing, is passing away, and that we can even now 
perceive thedawn. Theshackles which have 
heretofore bound them, and the imputed obliga. 
tion todo as “daddy” did is giving way, and a 
new set of corrected principles, based upon the 
discoveries and improvements of scientific men, 
are being generally adopted. 

On sale day in May, a number of the citi- 
zens of the District met in the Court House for 
the purpose of forming an Agricultural Society. 
Although the notice was short, and not perhaps 
generally understood, there was no difficulty in 
procuring thirty subscribers as members. This, 
I think, augurs well for the cause. I am flat- 
tered with the impression, that at the next meet- 
ing (sale day in June) owr number will have 
been doubled, perhaps trebled. 

In conclusion, Mr, Editor, E wish to add my- 
self tothe list of Mr. Fanrrar’s “iew” who 
will take the back numbers of the CuLtivator, 
You will please forward Vol’s 1,2 and 3to An- 
derson C. H., S. C. A CAROLINIAN. 

Anderson District, S. C, May 13, 1846. 


Dogs. 


Mr. Camax: Buffon thonght all these ani- 
mals descended from one and the same stock 
the wolf. That may be probable; and domes- 
tication and the different climates in which they 
are found, may have given them their various. 
outlines of coniormation. Like the wolt they 
are all, or nearly so, beasts of prey, when not 
taken care to be plentilully ted; and as the sheep 
is the most easily caught, by consequence, that 
is the animal they most prey upon. 

Mankind have put dogs to various uses.— 
While in China they are butchers’ meat and 
used just as we do hogs, in Kamskatka they 
are horses—harnessed to the sledges, and the 
only coursersin that cold country. In some 
countries, in northern and middle Europe, 
they have wool like sheep, from which hats have 
been made and from which cloth can be, if the 
odor were not, I think, somewhat detergent. 
Again, under the equatorial line, especially in 
Atrica, they are hairiess, ana seem as vaked as 
my hand. In Scotland is the terrier, in Paris 
the diminutive lap-dog, in England the bull-dog, 
so serviceable in catching beeves, and the 
mastiff that guards the house. In Cuba the 
well known blood-hound, and in other countries 
the fleet grey-hound—here the generous New- 
foundland dog, and there the valuable shepherd. 
Moreover, apparently scattered abroad over the 
habitable world, are that numerous class called 
curs—which, as the commonalty, tnicken over 
the land, even of our country; and whose ser- 
Vices seem to be more demonstraied in the assis- 
tance they give man in consuming his bread, 
and in the act of diminishing the amount of his 
fleece in the destruction of flocks of sheep! 

Every dog seems to beserviceable but the cur 
—and, as an aristocracy among these enimals, 
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all, excep: curs, very sparingly exist. Whether 
in tact these s-veral breeds, so divergent in 
shane and appearance, be really the progeny, in 
the long run, ci the identical wolt stock, would 
be enoug), I apprehend, it all were betore his 
view, to stageer the philosophy of Buffon. 
But howsoever the mater of ancestry iu this 
Species of animated nature be settled by sa. 
vans, il is certain they have become adapted 
to multifarious purposes, and ia some instan- 
ces to none at all; and men ot any show of 
real capacity or wisdom would attend to their 
necessities in this particular, by making chorce 
as companions, of such alone as their mode ol 
life and stress of cultivation may warrant. 

To pioneers in a new country, where the 
Mercileys and cunning savage be next door 
Neighbor; where vermin infest the forest and 
teem in the swamps; wnere wolves commi! 
nightly depredations—dogs are wanted; and as 
poor people, such as compose our frontier inha- 
bitants, have oeitier the skill nor ability to select 
or impori ine best breeds, they have to put up with 
the cur—which cannot fail, in the untried 
woods, of turning of service to the backwoods- 
man, in his remote solitudes. 

As the progress of civilization comes round, 
and a dense population with cleared fields begins 
to seek the natural resuurce that is found in the 
sheep, the necessity for numercus dogs becomes 
no longer an excuse: or thev must adopt the 
Turkish mode at Constantinople, retaining 
them for a use similar to that in this country 
of the turkey-buzzard, with this considera- 
tion, that the Turks seldom or never export 
fleece, and in that warm climate never have oc- 
casion tor that article. Jo this climate, how- 
ever, where wool appears indispensable to our 
clothing, the sheep would always be an impor. 
tant farming stock: and all that is requisite at 
this tine to ensure a plentiful supply ot warm 
garmenis, is lor our farmers no longer to pur- 
sue the beaten track of the last century—no 
longer to follow the custom of ancestors which 
had been justified to thein by a necessity that we 
cannot plead—no longer to put a mill stone in 
one papnel to balance the corn or meal in the 
other - but to bring abont, a course of innovation 
upon the long mooted but now unavailing meth- 
od peculiar to Pioneers. 

In Mexico they have shepherd dogs, ofa rare 
and valuable breed, introduced into thatcountry 
from old Spain, where the finest merino and 
Saxony flocks feed in security, and from 
whence, tormerly, the English woollen facto- 
ries were (it I recollect aright) supplied wita 
the raw material, How easily attainable by 
way of Texas are such dogs to our farmers? 
Taey are always faithful servants or guardians: 
not only repelling erslaying wolves, but every 
oiher dog that dare intrude within range of, or 
molest sheep. 

Contingencies of which we must first get rid. 
admonish us ot the fact that operative laws 
would be necessary to teach the descendants of 
pioneers, that the same occasion environing 
their fathers no longer exists; and that newer 
modes of existence having now to be experiment- 
ed, do not warrant the retainment of such num- 
bers cf dogs of litle or no value, to the detri- 
mentot their more enterprizing neighbors. Men 
too often follow the same monotony of hfe, ge- 
Neration after generation, until some action 
ſrom elsewhere introduce them, (at first amid 
their reluctance,) to some more prosperous en- 
terprize. But l fear there is in Georgia, re- 
garding the existence of worthless dogs, andthe 
introduction of valuable sheep, a good deal of 
incipient opposition from those who see no good 
any where but in the soil, and who, always ex. 
pectant of emigration elsewhere, do not care 
forthe prosperity of the State, or for anything 
connected with the virtues of economy, good 
husbandrv, or of unremitting enterprise things 
that elevated other States to affluence—and 
things only that can mend our prevailing pover- 
ty. Is it the fear of this class of people, speak- 
ing atthe polls, that turn our legislators into 
men of trepidation or time servers, making 
each some 
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Hovering temporize:, that can 
With his eyes. discern both gaod and evil, 
Inclining to them beth 7” 

l hope not. I hope at least when atrial be 
made in our State, ot appealing tothe Legis la- 
ture, something will be done in sympathy with 
the wishes uf the best portion of our citizers— 
our men of enterprise, and, conseculively, of 
resources -f protecting their flocks irom the 
rapacity of canine marauders, the undue breed- 
ing of which or allowing to breed, cannot but 
be reprehensible. Should this fail, and the in- 
lerdictory tax amount not to a virtual inhibi- 
tion, then let some ot our people endeavor the 
election o: some eloquent man expressly for this 
design to the General Assembly —a man whose 
eloquent representation can persuade or influ- 
ence the enactment ot the requiredlaw, and who 
having thus fulfilled 4e intent of leaving his 
privacy, can again retire, independent of the 
consequences of this proceeding, which, in a lew 
years may have the hearty approval of presen 
opponents, 

Very respectfully, your obed’t servant, 
J. J. Fuournoy. 
Hellinglon, Jackson Co., Fcb., 1846. 


From the North Carolina Farmer. 


Brief Outline of the American System of 


Wine Culture. 


Ma. Lemay:—The tollowing is at your ser- 
Vice for some useful agricultural purpose: 

1. Cultivate the best kinds of American grape 
truitin your nursery. It not convenient to pro- 
cure well rooted plants, the layersot the Scup- 
pernong (as these not succeeding otherwise or 
by cuttings) and cuttings of other kiods or firm 
layers. 

2. Plant the Scuppernong 20 feet and other 
kinds 10 apart. 

3. Two or three years after take out the stakes 
and insert posts 10 feet each way cleeted at 
Squared tops to hold the rails io support the scat- 
Joldiug. 

4. Keep the ground under the scaffolding 
clean, and incorporate all falling leaves and li: 
ter. 
tercepling the free passage of wind, team or 
men beneath the canopies. 

5. When grapes ripe ard mashed and juice 
expressed, strain the juice through several folds 
of a woollen blanket, and add at least 2 pounds 
per gallon of sugar or one-fourth of good spi- 
rits, or say one pound of sugar (if wanting a 
sweet wine.) Alter the fourth of spirits added, 
and my word for it, you will have an excel ent, 
safe keeping wine. Or, if wishing a first rate 
family medicinal cordial, atter juice strained, 
put one-third good spirits and 2 pounds of sugar 
to the gallon. Yours, &c., 

Sipnery WELLER. 

Brinkleyville, N. C., October 24, 1845. 


From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Peseneracy of Plants. 


Both Van Mons and Knight believed in a 
degeneracy of plants; but the degeneracy ot 
the one system is not to be confounded with 
that of the other. 

Knight believed that varieties had a regular 
period cf existence; although, as in animal! 
life, care and skill might make essential differ. 
ence in the longevity, vet they could in nowise 
avert the final catastrophe: a time would come, 
sooner or later, at which the vegetable vitality 
wonld be expended, and the variety must perish 
by exhaustion—by running cul. 

Van Mons believed that an improved variety 
tended to return to its normal state—to its wild 
type; and although he did not believe that it 
could be entirely restored to its wild state, it 
might go so far asto make it worthless for use- 
ful purposes, 

Knight believed in absolute decay; Van 
Mons, in reirocession. According to Knight’s 
theory, varieties of fruit cease by the nalural 
statue of limitation: according to Van Mens, 
they ol ly fell from grase. 


And keep off all straggling vines from in- 
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There can be no reasonable doubt that Van 
Mons held the trutn, and as little, that Koignt’s 
speculations were tailacious. Bad cultivation 
will cause anything to ron out; no plant will 
perfect its tissues or fruit without the soil ate 
fords it elementary materials. The so-called 
exhausted varieties renew their youth when 
transplanted into svils suitable for them, 


— EE 
[From the Western Farmer and Gardener. J 


Slitting the Bark ot Trees. 


This is a practice much followed by fruit. 
raisers, Downing gives his sanction tu it. Mr. 
Pell, (N. Y.) lamous tor his orchards, includes 
it as a part of nis system of orchard cultivation. 
Men talk of trees being bark-bound, and let out 
the bark on the same principle, we suppose, as 
mothers do the pantaluons of growing boys. 
We confess a prejudice against this letting out 
of tucks in a tree’s cluihes. We do not say 
there may not be cases of diseased trees in 
which, as a remedial process, this may not be 
wise; but we should as soon think of slitting 
the skin on a boy's legs, or on calves or colts, 
as a regular part of a plan of rearing them, as 
to slash the bark of sound and healthy trees, 

Bark-bound?—what is that? Does the in- 
side cf a tree grow faster than the outside? 
When the bark isslit ıs it looser around the 
whale trunk than it was betore? Wen granu- 
lauons have filled up this artificial channel, is 
bot the bark just as light as it was before? 
Mark, we do not say itis not a good practice; 
but only that we do not yetunderstand what the 
benefit is. 

Why, the bark bursts scmetimes.” 

Yes, disease may thus affect it; and when it 
does, cut, if necessary. 

“ Does it do any harm?” 

Perhaps not; neither would it to pul a wea- 
ther-cock in the top of every tree; or to bury a 
black cat under the roots, or to mark each tree 
with talismanic signs. Is it worth while to do 
a thing just because it does no harm? 

‘But when a tree is growing too fast does it 
not need it?” 

Yes, if it can be shown that the bark, albur- 
num, &c. do not increase alike. That excite- 
ment which increases the growth of une part of 
a tree, will, as a general fact, increase the 
growth of every other. In respect to the fruit 
and seed, doubtless, particular manures will 
develope special properties. Bui is there evi- 
dence that such a thing takes place in respect 
to the various tissues of the wood, bark, &c? 

‘But if a tree be sluggish, and bound, will it 
not helpit? 

W hatever excites a more vigorous circula- 
tion, will be of advantage. Whether any ad- 
vantage from the knife arises in this way, we 
do not know. Buta good scraping, or à scouring 
of the whole body with sand, andthena pungent 
alkaline wash, (soft soap diluted with urine,) 
would, we think, be better for bark-bound trees, 
than the whole tribe of slits, vertical, horizontal, 
zig zag, or waved. But we should te glad to 
hear both the facts and reasonings ou which the 
practice is fcunded, roin some one who has 
implicit faith in its virtues, 


Tur RED Ant.—The little Red Ant, where 
he is disposed to make himselt familiar, is one 
ofthe greatest of all pests that afflict a household. 
He is always on hand, inthe sugar bowl, makes 
the preserve dish a sort of every-day lcunge; 
and it a choice pie is set away any where for 
an extra occasion, this little fellow 1s sure to 
find it out and keep guardthere. Several modes 
are recommended to drive him away. One is 
to strew sage leaves about the cupboard; ano- 
ther, to use cedar boughs ins'ead, and a later 
one is to guard any particular treasure with 
common sat. Forinstance, saysthe New York 
Farner and Mechanic, if a «afe or cupboard is 
o be kept from them, set it fromthe walls, so 
as to touch nothing laicrally; then place a cup 
containing salt uncer each leg, so as to oblize 
the animals to travel throogh it. They will not 
do it. Prairie Farmer, 
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Monthly Calendar. 


Altered from the Ameren Agriculfurist e Almanac for 
1844, and urrunged to suit (he Southern States 


Ce LENODOAEH FOR JUNE. 

{The following brief hints to the farmer, planter and 
gardener, wil: be found toapply not only to the month 
under which they are arranged, bat, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and soils, they may frequently an- 
ewer for other months. This precaution the consider- 
a e agricalturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate.) 

In tne north, this is the most active month 
for vegetation of the whole year. Ii becomes 
the farmer, therefore, to be stirring with the lark, 
and watch atientively the whole cirele of his 
fields. Nothing should be neglect d. The po- 
tatoes designed tur winter should now be plant 
ed; rula-bagae suwn, and if any vacancies oc- 
cur in the sugar-beet and mangel- wurtzel beds. 
they should be filled up by transplanting. The 
ruta baga is one of the most important crops of 
Great Britain, vut thougn a useful one in this 
country, the uncertainty of it compared with 
many others, and its far interior value to In- 
dian corn, to which our climate and soil is per 
fectly acapted, render it but of secondary con- 
sequence. By manv, who have tried each, the 
sugar-beet is ouch preterred tor teeding stock; 
and itis certain the latter will keep longest 
without injury; and in most paris of the coun- 
try, it is a much surer crop, suffering less trom 
drought, and vastly less from insects. Davy, 
who analyzed them, gives tor ruta-bagas, only 
64 parts in 1,000 as nutritive matter, while he 
found 136 in mangel-wurtzel, and 1461 in 1,000 
in the sugar-beet. Where an early crop is ta- 
ken off the land, ruta bagas, and even the com- 
mon white turnep, may be raised to advantage, 
as they may be sown afier any other crop, and 
sill have time to insure a good growth. Ground 
bones are a mostexcellent manure tor every va- 
riety of turnep, as is also lime. The last may 
be used to great advantage with almost all crops 
and soils when not already found ia them in abun- 
dance. ‘The plow, harrow, cultivator and hoe 
ought to be plied constantly, the sartace kept 
finely pulverized, and all weeds exterminated. 
It will frequently save a vast deal of labor to 
the tarmer, to go through his fields of wheat, 
oats and barley, and pull up all the noxious in- 
traders, chess, cockle, charlock, red root, &c. 
The garden requires particular attention during 
this month. Keep the weeds out and the useful 
vegelables in. As soon as the early radishes, 
lettuce, &c., are taken off, supply their places 
with cabbage plants, turneps, late beans and 
peas. Leave no nook or corner unoccupied, 
and remember that it will require fiſiy times the 
labor to extirpate the progeny the following 
year, that is necessary forextirpating the weeds 
that are suffered to seed this eedy fields and 
hard sods intended for wheat in the fall oughi to 
be plowed during this month, cross-plowed in 
Julv, and if necessary, again before sowing. 
Land intended tor buckwheat, should be pre- 
pared, and though the old rule is to sow when 
the chestnut blossoms appear, it is a safer one, 
lo get it in somewhat earlier, especially on 
tands subject to early frost. Sheep ought to be 
carefully looked at after shearing. Cold, 
drenching rains are peculiarly hurtful to them 
at such times. In 1842, large numbers, in the 
State of New York, were chilled to death in 
June. Unless they have dry, well-sheltered 
fields to run in, and are stout, well-tieshed and 
hardy, they should be driven home tor the night 
at least, and provi ted with a little grain, beans 
or roots. A supply of salt in troughs, where 
it is not liable to waste from rains, should at 
all times be within their reach. Alwavs have 
tar at the bottom of the trough. This last pre- 
caution preven's wor:ns in their beads, and has 
a general healthful effect. Some of the early 
grasses and clovers may be eut, and when put 
up add salt co the extent required by the anim - 
while feeding: animals like salt with their tood 
as well as man. Renew vour fields of broad- 
cast or drilled corn tor soiling. Look well to 
vonr bees. Use sone of the improved hives, 
go as to secure your share of the honey wiih- 


out endangering the lives of the bees. Watch 
the moths closely, and kill them as they are 
tund; and when they have made their way 
into the hives, get at them there and extermi- 
nate them as soon as possible. 

Küchen Garden.— The main point in this 
month is to keep the garden entirely clear ot 
weeds, as their growth will now be very luxu- 
riant, and if thoroughly subdued, will be much 
more easily kept outthe succeeding months. 
This is especially requisite with cucumbers and 
melons, around which keep the ground entirely 
clean and loose. Sweet potatoes cultivate well, 
and draw the earth up about the roots Cabba- 
ges tor autumn and winter use can be planted 
dul, and celery plants be transterred into trench- 
es, Peas may be sown for late crops, although 
they do not bear so abandantly as those sown 
earlier in the season. Sow lettuce, and trans- 
plant every week, in order to insure a regular 
succession through the season. This should be 
done in moist weather, or if in dry weather, 
late in the afternoon, accompanied with a plen- 
titul watering. During the month sow kidney 
and other beans, for saccessive crops, aod in 
the early part of the month a few Lima beans 
may b- planted for a late supply. Turneps tor 
late crops may also be sown in this month. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard.—During this 
month apple and other fruit trees can be trim- 
med. For this work, the present season is pre- 
ferable to the winter, for the reason, that the 
sap being in full circulation, will exude, and 
covering the wound, heal it in a short time. On 
the contrary, in the winlei, no sap can exude, and 
the branch will frequently be quite dead tor 
some inches from the wound. All useless 
limbs and upright shoots cut away, and let the 
tree be trimmed to an open head. In plum 
trees, all black knots formed by the insect must 
be taken off and burnt, or the disease will spread 
rapidly. Cherries will not bear much pruning 
and it is generally best to allow them to grow 
naturally. Stone fruits frequently bear in such 
protusion, that the tree is unable to mature them 
all, and they are thus of comparatively small 
size. To remedy this, the cultivator should 
thin out the fruit by hand, leaving only a mod- 
erate crop; the nourishment of the tree being 
thus devoted to a limited quantity, will produce 
a larger and more delicious fruit. When trees 
are allowed to bear too abundantly, the great ef- 
fortis made to mature all their fruit, will some- 
times exhaust them to such a degree as to in- 
duce diseases, from which it will often take them 
several years to recover. During this month, 
insects will frequently attack fruit trees in great 
numbers. For some of these, as the slugsand 
others of the same nature, a sprinkling of ashes 
or lime is the most immediately destractive. 
For the aphis and smalier insects of the 
same habits, a solution ef whale-oil soap, ap- 
plied with a syringe, is the most efficacious. 
Caterpillars ean be destroyed while they are 
Ae in small clusters, by means of burning sul- 
phur. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.— Plant 
out in the borders perennial and autumnal her— 
daceous plants, which have been sown in seed 
beds, ‘This should be done near evening, and 
always accompanied with watering, unless the 
weather be moistor wet. Box edging can still 
be trimmed during moist weather, as also hedg- 
es ol privet, hawthorn, &c., although for these 
latter, earlier in the season would have been 
preferable. The turt inthe pleasure grounds 
and lawns keep well mowed; the oftener this is 
done, the more rich and velvety appearance tt 
will assume. The gravel walks and carriage 
drives keep cleaned, and free trom weeds and 
grass throughout the summer. 

lı is in this month that the numerous wild 
flowers of our fields and woods abound in the 
greatest beauty and luxuriance; manv of these 
are exceedingly beautiful, and we'l worthy ol 
cultivation inthe private garden. ‘The lobelia 
cardinalis, which abounds inthe swamps, is 
one of the most splendid of these, and with ma- 
nv others has heen transferred to our own gar- 
den with entire success, To insure their liv. 


ing, a portion of the natural soil should be 
transplanted with the roots, and a moist day, or 
late in the aflernoon, selected tor the purpose. 
Apply frequent watering for some days atter, 
There are tew wno have not admired these 
gems, which so thickly cover Nalure’s carpet; 
and when they cap be so easily transferred to 
the parterre, neither the botanist nur amateur 
should be willing to deprive himself of so cheap- 
ly purchased a pleasure. In case ot drought 
it would be advisable to make frequent use of 
water in the flower borders, and also in the 
strawberry beds, by which this fruit will be ena- 
bied more tully to develop itself, and the plants 
produce a more abundant crop. 

Plantalion.— Warm weather will now have 
commenced in earnest, and it isa “merciful man 
who is merciful to his beast.“ Call all hands at 
noon, and atier having ted and curried all the 
working animals, jet them be allowed to rest 
until 3 o'clock; tor they can do as much work 
in the remainder of the day as though they 
were at work the whole time, 

By the first of this month the cultivation of 
a greater portion of the plant and ratioen cane 
will nave been completed. Continue to plow 
among the cane in old land until July, but not 
too deep, for there will be danger of hurting the 
roots. 

Keep cotton and totecco clean—stirring the 
earth often; this not only keeps the weeds down 
but greatly assists it in resisting drought. The 
cotton will require the hoes to be passing 
through, so as lo clear away grass and weeds 
lett by the plow. Draw earth lightly around 
the plant, but leave no ridges as thrown by the 
plow; forthere will be less surface exposed to 
the sun's rays. 

Early corn will be forward enough to give the 
last plowing, which should be just before the 
time that the tassel makes its appearance. 
Plant peas between the corn as directed last 
month. 

The grain crop not yet harves'ed now claims 
attention. After oats are cut and stacked, it 
would be a great benefit to the field and stock, 
to plow in all stubble and sow down with peas, 
at the rate of a half bushel to an acre and even 
more. 

The first planting of sweet potatoes will now 
require the last working. Lay the vines on 
the ridges, and start the shovel plows to ran 
three or more furrows between them. Draw 
the earth with hoes to the top of the ridges, and 
be careful the ends of the vine are not covered. 
Continue to plant out drawings of thevine all 
this month, whenever the weather is suitable. 
The vines make the best seed, and may be plant 
ed as follows: Cut them about a foot long; 
have a hole made in the ridge with a dibble; 
then either with a stick with a notch cut in one 
end, or with the finger, thrust down a vine or 
two doubled; press the earth well around, leav- 
ing an inch or two out of the earth. For win- 
ter’s use ot fresh potatoes, procure the long red 
variety, and plant in rich low ground. They 
are great yielders and ripen fully in a southern 
climate, and consequently provea much beter 
variety than at the north. They will make a 
good crop if planted by the middle of this month. 

Clip hops tor dry ing, and evergreens it they are 
much grown, but not otherwise, as the heat will 
be liable io dry them top much. Begin to sow 
carrots in drills, to facilitate the weeding of 
them. Sow endive for fall crop, and black run- 
ner beans. Soon after sowing water and shade 
the drills if necessary, until they have eome 
up and are strong enough to bear the heat of the 
snu. 


Organic Improvement of Domestic Ani- 
mals. 

Sheep and other animals were subdued and 
domesticated, long betore their biped captors 
and masters were able io keep a record of their 
doings for the benefit of their posterity. Hence 
we know little of the original stock from wl. ich 
our domestic animals have descended, and less 
ot the earlv treatment they received, at the 
hands of our own progenitors, Nor is this in- 
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formation nnportank = lt concerns us mainly to 
understand how a change of tood, temperature, 
aod of all surrounding circumstances, wil! 
either tmprove or orate the organic struc- 
ture and natural functions, which transtorm tor 
the practical tarıner his cultivated plants, their 
seels and ruots, iot wool, beet, pork, milk, 
lard, butter and cheese. That there isa wide 
difference in the results obtained, by the opera- 
tion ot this living machinery in different ani- 
mals, no o serving man can doubt. Of two 
cows of equal weight, and cunsuming equal 
quantities precisely alike, one will elaborate 
for its owner 18 quarts of milk in 24 hours, 
while the other can torm bat 9 quarts in the 
same length of time. A pig, whose organiza- 
tion apparently is nearly pertect, will elaborate 
from a given amount of raw material, twice as 
much fesh and fat, as another whose respiratory 
and assimilating machinery are very detective. 
Experience and science alike demons.rate the 
truth of the remark that it takes 50 per cent. 
more food to produce a given amount of n us- 
cular strength and power of locomotion in one 
horse or ox, than is reqaired in another. Ani- 
mals that had a common parentage ten genera- 
tios back, now possess nut only widely differ- 
eat forms, but organic and constitutional pecu- 
liarities, of great importance to those that may 
become rich or poor, according to the well or 
ill management of heir herds and flocks. Emi- 
nent success alone attend skill ia the breeding 
and keeping of domestic animals. This valua- 
ble skill is acquired by close observation, and 
studying the uniform laws of nature that go- 
vern the growth, maturity, and decay of organic 
beings. The most important and material 
changes in the development of the organs of 
animals, and in the function of each organ, are 
made during the period that elapses trom the 
first formation of the embryo, to the maturity ot 
each living complex structure. 
“As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


The plasticity of young animals and plants, 
and the extreme changes that may be wrought 
in their forms and habits are truly wondertal. 
The human brain itself can be moulded in in- 
fancy intoany shape to suit the whim or taste 
of a “fat-head” or a “round-head” Indian. Nor 
is there a single mental or physical function in 
the human system, that may not be either im- 
proved or impnired by the good and bad influences 
whicb are brought about to bear upon it. The 
science of physiology is a noble science. It 
enables cultivated reason to trace results—the 
products of animal life, such as flesh, fat, milk 
and wool, —back to their known causes and 
elements. 

I can hardly expect to give you an outline 
of the organization and workings of this com- 

lex vitai machinery. There are, however, a 
ew cardinal points in this matter, which I will 
endeavor to make clear and intelligible. One 
is, that ho animal or plant can possibly trans- 
mute one simple elementary substance into an- 
other. If a hen can be fed on tood quite desti- 
tute of lime, the organ of her system cannot 
form an egg-sheil; so ita child, calt or colt be 
kept on food that lacks phosphate of lime, its 
bones will be soft and cartilaginous. No other 
minerals can be changed to lime and phosphorus, 

Animal fat is acompound made up of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen; and no other simple ele- 
ments can possibly make it. Lean meat and 
wool contain the seme elements, with the addi- 
tion of nitrogen, sulphur, and several other 
earthly ingredients in minute quantities. 

Knowing that no animal can create anew 
one particle of matter, and that each compound 
pe has its peculiar constitaent elements ; 

nowing also how much of those elements is 
contained in any article of food, we can judge of 
its fitness or unfitness to produce either bone, 
muscle, fat, milk, wool, or any other animal pro- 
duct. In other words, we can wisely adapt our 
means to our ends we have in view. 

Suppose a farmer had 100 hens in his poultry 
yard, and he desired them to Jay as many and 
as perfect eges as possible. Would itbean un 
reasonable prescription to say to him that “you 


Must leed chem nveiaity un toed , hien contain- 
not only lime, but ali the elements of the con- 
tents of an egy-suell in a concentrated foim ?”— 
A’. slern Cul / iva/ or. 


Good advice to Farmers. 


Consider your calling the most elevated and 
important; never be ashamed, nor afraid of the 
old hat or the working cluse apron, Pat off nu 
business for to-morrow that can be dune to-day. 

As soon as the spring opens and the frost is 
out of the ground, put your fences in order. 

Plant no more ground than you can well ma- 
nure and cultivaie to advantage. 

Never hirea man todo a piece of work which 
you can do yoursell. 

Every day has its appropriate duties—attend 
to them in succession. 

Keep no more stuck than you can keep in 
good order, and that of the best kind. 

Never “run in debt” without a reasonable 
probability of paying atthe time agreed. 

Remember that economy and industry are the 
two greal pillars of the tarmer’s prosperity. 

Take some good tamily newspaper, and pay 
for it in advance. Also an agricultural paper. 

Never carry your notes in your pucket-bouk, 
for the desk or trunk is a more appropriate place. 

Keep them on fiie and in order, to be found 
when wanted. 

Never buy any thing at auction because the 
article is going cheap, unless you have use for it. 
Keep a place tor your touls, and your tools in 
their places. 

Instead of spending a rainy day idle, repair 
whatever wants mending, or post you: accounts. 

By driving your business betore, and not per- 
miting your business to drive vou, you will 
have opportunities to indulge in the luxury of 

ell applied leisure. 

Never trust your money in the hands of that 
man who will put his own at hazard. 

When interest or debt becomes due, pay it at 
the time, whether your creditor wants it or not. 

Never ask him to“ wait till next week,” bat 
pay it. Never insult him by saying “you do 
not want it.“ Punctuality isa key to every 
man’s chest. 

By constant temperance, habitaal moderate 
exercise, and strict honesty, you will avoid the 
fees of the lawyer and the sheriff, gain a good 
report, and probably add to your present exis- 
tence years of active lite. 

When a friend calls to see you, treat him 
with the utmost complaisance, but if important 
business calls your attention, politely excuse 
yourself. 

Should you think of building a house, be not 
in a harry, bat first have every material on the 
spot, and have your cellar as large asthe trame. 

Keep a memorandum book—enter all notes, 
whether received or given—al] moneys received 
or paid out—all expenses—and all circumstan- 
ces of importance. 

In December reckon and settle with all those 
with whom you have accounts—pay your shop 
bills and your mechanics, if not promptly done 
at the time. 

On the first of January reckon with yourself, 
and reckon honestly—bring into view all debts 
and credits, notes and accounts. Ascertain to 
what amount your expenses were the last year, 
and the loss and gain— make out a tair statement 
and enter the whole in a book for the purpose. 

Having arrived at this important knowledge, 
vou willimitate the prudent traveller who al- 
ways keeps in view where he is next to move. 
You will now look forward and calculate in 
what way you shall best meet and prosecute the 
business of the ensuing season. 

And lastly, when the frost of winter shall 
arrest your out-door labors, and the chilling 
blast shal] storm your dwelling, let your fireside 
be for yourself and your wife, and vour children, 
the happiest spot on earth; and let the long 
evenings, as well as the short days, be appro- 
priated tothe mutual prepara.ions for that “eter. 
nal spring,” which sooner or later shall open in 
all its freshness to those who have done justly, 
loved mercy, and walded humbly with God.” 


Impertance of the Farmer. 


It is too much the habit of inconsiderate young 
men to think lightly of a tarmer’s lite, and to 
prefer some more easy sedentary occupation, 
with the tallacioas idea ol appearing genieel in 
the eyes of the werid. Official employment, a 
city life, large whiskers, white and delicate 
hands, with a display of gaudy jewelry and 
costly aitire, seem to be prevailing objects with 
these languishing youths whose vanity prumpts 
them to believe tbat they are the most brilliam 
meteors ol fashion; on whom the tair will glad- 
ly bestow their smiles. The prevalence of these 
absurdities is an injury to society, and has dune 
its full share in cuntribuling to the embarss- 
ment; of the country. 

Man sprung trom the earth, is supported by 
its products, and returns to its bosom again. 
W hba: then can be more appropriate itan to de- 
vote all his tacaltiesto iis improvement ? Ii is tbe 
farmer’s toil that preserves his health and vigor, 
gives strength and elasticity to his spirits, de- 
velopes more fully his mental energies, and 
makes him in reality one of the nublest of God's 
creation—a real substantial mao, vigorous in 
budy asin mind. Though manual labor is tou 
often held in light estimation, there is dignity in 
all iis applicatious, when directed by intelligence 
to some uselal purpose. To cultivate the soil 
is an interesting pursuit; io increase its products 
a pr. fi table study; it exalts the mind, which 
whilst quietly contemplating the result of its oc- 
cupation, is lifted ap with thankfulness to that 
Being who has ordained (hat our labor shall be so 
richly rewarded. 

The enlightened farmer is an ornament to so- 
ciety ; his path is open to prosperity, u ealib and 
reputation, and he will always retain bis steady 
value. To fill the place to which he is justly 
entitled, he shoald be well bred; it is the true 
test of excelence. What can be more worthy 
of respect than the venerable parenis of a well 
bred vargas © their true worth cannot be over es- 
timated ; they have done their duty, and in the 
proud contemplation of a bardy and virtuous 
progeny, their earthly enjoyments are per- 

ect. 


How inferior is the value of the pompous ig- 
noramus, linked to some proud dame, and puff- 
ed up by bis wealth and imaginary importance. 


He is never satisfied, but alwavs craving tor 


something beyond hisreach; forhomage which 
is never paid; for respect which is never ac- 
corded, hen stiffly sea ed in his gaudy equip- 
age he imagines himself a superior being, and 
glories in his arrogance and pride. He mingles 
in the fashionable throng; his finery and show 
attract the giddy gaze, and eives food tor reflec- 
tion to the sensible and sedate, but he has no 
claim to the praise ot good breeding; his sons 
grow up to be dandies and corcomés, and his 
daughters to be cogueties and prudes. Behold 
them in the streets! they are the laughing stock 
of all. Pursuethem tothe drawing room; their 
self-approbation is the only support for their 
imagined supericrity Follow them to the 
grave; but few tears are shed to their memo- 
ry, and their mother earth covers them with 
shame, for the bad example they have left to 
posterity. 

Mark the contrast of good and bad breeding, 
and the comparison will hold good throughout 
the animal creation. 


It is the noble faculty of reason, which gives 
to map his worth, power and dominion, and it 
is by its aid, that he has produced the most won- 
derfal physical developments in those animals 
which are most necessary lor his use; improve- 
ments which alone place the farmer amongst the 
greatest benetactors of mankind. Through his 
perseverance, his ingenuity and his labor in pro- 
mot.ng good breeding inthe auimals necessary 
for his subsistence, and in bringing them to the 
highest state of perfection, the public wellare is 
subserved, and the farmer deserves to be regar- 
ded by all reflecting men, as one of the most 
important lioks in the chain of human society, 
and tbe main pillar of the social edifice. 

Albany, N. V., 1846. WII. H. Sornam. 
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SMUT MACHINES. 
YO MILL, OWNERS.—Just receiv- 


ed afew Smut Machines, a superior artic e, 
for sale by HOPKINS & HARDMAN. 
my26-dw&Clt 


TRAW CUTTERS AND CORN 


SHELLERS—A first rate article of Green 
and Hoveys’ make, just received and for sale by 
my26-dwkUl HOPKINS & HARDMAN. 


IME! LIME !—The undersigned 


. keeps constantly on hand, and is prepare 

to deliver at any of the depots upon the State and 

Georgia Rail Roads, fresh unslaked lime of a su 

perior quality. WM. SPENCER BROWN. 
Kingston, Cass Co., Jan. 15, 1846. 


NEW YORK 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE? 


AVING Taken the commudious Store, No 

187 Water-street, the subscriber is now opening the 
LARGEST AND MOST COMFLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, ever yet offered in this market. Most of 
these are of new and highly improved patiern, warrant- 
ed ta be made of the best materials, put together in the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offer- 
ed at the lowest cash prices, 
s EEDS FOR THE FARMER. 

Such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, utabaga, Turnip, 
Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass. 
seeds, improved varieties of Potatoes, 

WIRE-CLOTHS AND SIEZ VES. 

Different kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Peruvian and African Gnano, Poadrette, Bonedast, 
Lime, Plaster of Paris, &c. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND AHRUBS. 

Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice 
of the best Nurseries, Gardens, and Corservatories 
in the United States. 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 

Orders executed for stoek of all kinds, to the beat 
advantige 

The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any 
new ar improved Duptenents, Seeds, &c., &e., which, 
if found valuable, extra pains will be taken to bring 
them belore the public, A. B. ALLEN, 

: 17 Wiater-street, New York. 
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EDITED BY JAMES CAMAK, OF ATHENS. 
THE SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, having 
entered upon its Fourrn VoLoms, the Publish- 
ers decm it unnecessary to advert to the high 
character the Work has attained under the edito- 
rial control of Mr. CAMAK, and therefore make 
a direct appeal to the Planters and Friends o! 
Agriculture throughout the Southern States, to 
ald them in sustamning a publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the cause of Southern Agriculture 
The advantages and benefits resulting from 
Agricultural Periodicals, have been felt and ac 
knowledged by the intelligent and reflecting Til- 
re of the Soit in all civilized nations; to be 
most useful, therefore, they should he extensive- 
ly circulated among all classes of Agricukurists; 
if possible, they. should be in the hands of every 
man who tills an*acre of land, and to this end 
we invoke the ald of every one who feels an in- 
terest in the improvement of the Agriculture of 


the South. 
TERMS: 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR» e+e . 81.00 
Sıx copies " „„ ses acec 5O00 
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All orders, by mail or otherwise, executed with neat 
ness and despatch. Wma Haines, Ja., 
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SUPPLY ot the following varieties of 
fresh Turnep Seed, just received, viz; 
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MARL, 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE AGRICULTURAL $0- 

CIETY OF JEFFERSON CO. GA. BY J H. HAMMOND. 

[ Conciuded. ) u 

Bat to detail all the operations of lime ia the 
soil, in assisting to prepare food for plants out 
of the vegetable and mineral substances which 
compose it, would require me to write a much 
longer letter than yowwould read with patience. 
I have touched on the most prominent only. 
The general consequences, however, which tol- 
low, and which are regarded as arising pecu- 
liarly from its application to land, require to 
be glanced at. ° 

By opening stiff land, it renders it more per- 
meable to the air, and more subject to atmos- 
pheric influence, while its surpius water more 
readily escapes. Quick-lime, when saturated, 
holds more water than common clay, such as 
yours, but yields it more readily to heat, and is 
therefore of great use in drying damp lands and 
rendering them warmer. But it does not give 
up its water so promptly as sand, and therefore 
renders that more retentive of moisture. In 
fact, nari containing 50 per cent. of carbonate 
of lime, and the residue chiefly fine sand, will 


absorb more water than the common clay vf 


your lands, and retain it as long. During the 
extreme drought last year, at one time, the plow 
turned up dry dirt in a field ot mine marled that 
year at 100 bushels per acre, and not yet suffi 
ciently mixed in the soil, while several days la- 
ter, without intervening rain ina soil equally 
sandy and having less vegetable matier, but 
marled four years ago with 200 bashels per acre, 
earth quile moist was turned up at the same 
depth. You will readily perceive and appre- 
ciate the value ot mar! inthis respect. 

By rapidly neutralizing the noxious, and vi- 
vifying the good properties of the subsoil 
brought ap in breaking land, lime enables the 
farmer to deepen his soil more speedily and 
without risk. Mr. Ruffin’sexperience confirm- 
ingthe theory, is decisive on this point; mine, 
so far as it goes, isto the same effect. Lime 
undoubtedly hastens the matarity of crops. 
Writers abroad state that it advances them a 
fortnight. Before seeing these statements, my 
observation of my own crops had led me to the 
same conclusion. Two weeks gained to the 
cotton plant is equivalent to a degree of latitude 
—a very material gain to us. 

Itis also stated on good authority that lime 
in land improves the qualiy ol every cultiva- 
ted crop—and that it has the effect of increas- 
ing the fruit in proportion to the weed. It is 
well Known, that while the straw, stalks, &c., 
of plants, contain more of the carbonates, the 
seeds contain more of the phosphates. If the 
application of carbonate ot lime increases the 
frait more than it does the stalk, its indirect in- 
fluence in producing phosphates is greater and 
more important than has been generally suppo- 
sed, and its value is enhanced in a correspond- 
ing degree. Ii is said also to extirpate many 
noxious weeds. However this may be, I can 
testify that it gives great luxuriance to the 
growth of all the grasses with which our crops 
are infested. This, to the mere corn and cotton 
planter, may be no recommendation of it. I 
will state, however, thatin a field planted in 
cotton in 1844, and rested last year, which usu- 
ally produces a heavy crop ot hog-weed, when 


tarned out, there came up, although it had not 
been plowed at all, an uncommonly fine growth 
of crow-toot; which Ican only account for 
from its having been marled. The part longest 
marled had the best crow-foot. 

Lime is thought in England to prevent smut 
in wheat—to destroy many injurioas iasects—to 
preserve sheep pastured on land after its use 
from rot and (vot-rot—and it is every where re- 
garded as improving the heathfulness of drained 
lands. In short, it is now generally agreed, not 
only by scientific men, but by the best and most 
experienced farmers in every part of the world 
where it has been properly tested, that Lime 
is the basis of all good husbandry,” in which 
opinion I fully and cordially concur. 

In endeavoring to furnish you with something 
like a theory of the action of Lime, I have sta- 
ted some—perhaps many—things which are 
questioned by men ot great scientific attain- 
ments. Agricultural Chemistry—indeed, the 
whole science of chemis:rv—may be said to be 
yet in intancy. It it is difficult to penetrate the 
arcana of passive nature, itis far more so toin- 
vestigate those active operations which are 
conducted in the air and under the ground, io 
the formation of plants, complicated as they are 
in addition by the yet unknown vital agency of 
the plant itself. Although, on the whole, the 
art ot agriculture has been vastly advanced by 
the discoveries and experiments of chemists, 
and he who shuts his eyes to the light they are 
constautly shedding for the benefit of farmers, 
is now, and will soon be much farther, behind 
his age; still it is well known that great abeur- 
dities have been put forward, and with the at- 
most confidence, by the most eminent charac- 
ters in modern science. In speaking, then, of 
the peculiar action of any of the elements out 
ot which plants are formed, and its agency in 
the mysterious operations consummated in the 
production of a tull-grown, matured and fruit- 
bearing plant, it is not only becoming, but neces- 
sary, that every one, most especially a mere 
farmer like myself, should express opinions 
with great diffidence and caution, and hesitate 
before drawing even from established facts, in- 
ferences of important aud extensive bearing. 
In view ot this, fought not to omit to state to 
you, that within a few years past, a sweeping 
theory has been suggested by one of the first 
chemists and most popular writers ofthe age, 
that has found some able supporters, and which 
if true apparently upsets every thing that has 
been said of the effect of lime in furnishing 
ſood to growing plants out of decayed vegetable 
matter. Dr. Liebig asserts, that the decayed 
vegetable matter of the soil called hamus, or 
mould, affurds no direct nourishment whatever 
to plants. That they derive all their organic 
constituents from the atmosphere, and only their 
inorganic from the earth. The organic con- 
stituents of plants are those which are dissi- 
pated when they are burnt, and in most vegeta- 
bles amount to from 97 to 99 parts in 100. The 
inorganic, constituents compose the ashes which 
are left by fire, amounting usually trom 1 to 3 
parts in 100, in some rate cases to as much as 
12 percent. The only nourishment which, ac- 
cording to this theory, the soil affords to plants, 
being thus limited to from l to 3 parts in 100, the 
utmost direct influence of good or bad soils, of 
manure of all kinds—ot lime, alumina, silica, 
and all mineral elements—can reach no farther 
than to the modification of an hundredth or at 


most a thiriy- third part of the crops we cullivate. 
li follows thatthe world has allthis time labored 
under a most important error in estimating at 
such vastly diflerent valaes, what we call rich 
and poor lands. That the effects of manure are 
in a great measure fanciful, or at least ibat from 
l to 3 lbs. of ashes are equivalent to 100 Ibs. of 
vegetable matter, as an application to the soil, 
and that it is useless labor to put on manure in 
any other form. Knowing as wedothata single 
drop of prussic acid will almost instantly extin- 
guish life, it would not be tair to deny very great 
influence to even the smallest proportion of ia- 
organic matter in the production of plants. And 
since Liebig concedes that until the leaves are 
tormed, the plant derives its carbonic acid from 
an artificial atmosphere generated by the con- 
tact ol humus in the soil with the air, it would 
not be sate to denounce this theory in the present 
state of science, as absurd. It is admitted too 
on all sides that plants doassimilate carbon {rom 
the atmosphere, and it seems established that 
ammonia descends in rain water. However 
true this may be, and though Liebig’s theory 
was established 2s perfectly so in all its parts, I 
should think it most prudent to hold on still to 
what experience and rational deduction have 
taught us of the influence of vegetable mould 
on crops, in the hope that further discoveries 
might harmonize old facts and new truths, es- 
pecially as none of us would set about impro- 
ving the atmosphere, or desire to add more car- 
bonic acid or nitrogen to it, since any material 
increase of these elements would render it fatal 
to animal lite. Indeed, no scientific discoveries 
or force of logic can ever, | am convinced, for 
an instant, shake your confidence or that of any 
practical farmer, in vegetable mould and com- 
post manure; or lead you to doubt that the 
amount of your crop, it properly tilled under 
fair seasons, depended in all other respects 
wholly and solely on the quality of vour land. 
Whether the soil furnishes 1 part or 99 parts in 
a handred—you have too often seen plants on 
the same acre, subject io the same identical at- 
mospheric influences throughout, vary ing irom 
good to worthless, according to the soil, to ques- 
tion the important fact that by improving your 
land you improve your crop in the same ratio 
precisely, and that by exhausting it you equally 
deteriorate the crop. 

In fact, depth of soil, by which we mean 
depth of decayed vegetable mould mixed with 
sand, clay, &c., has been with you, as with all 
the world, heretofore, a criterion, and a never 
failing oue, of the valueot land, and so it will 
forever continue to be, I venture to assert, If 
then, as I believe, and you will probably agree, 
plantsderive their most important constituents 
of al! kinds from the soil and from vegetable 
mould, the value ot lime in the soil is by no 
means limited to its action on the mineral or 
inurganic constituents of it, but extends to the 
production also of those organic elements 
which preponderate so immensely in all vege- 
tation. 

Bat your inquiry of me wasin reference to 
Marl. I mast therefore remind you again, 
that all which has been said of lime is true of 
marl. If ii is slower than lime in its early op- 
erations, that is more than compensated by ma- 
ny advantages which it possesses. This is be- 
coming so well understood, that wherever the 
same quantity of lime can be placed on land as 
cheaply in the form of marl, it is rapidly super- 
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seding the use of itin all other forms. Marl 
contains besides carbonate of lime other valua- 
ble constituents. Its silex and alumina though 
fine in quality are not of much consequence, 
since they are never thus applied in sufficient 
quantities to affect the soil materially. But 
some maris—those in Virginia, for instance 
contain sometimes sulphate of lime and the va- 
luable green sand of which Ihave spoken. As 
the sulphate of lime exists there in Eocene 
Marl it may be discovered in our formation. I 
have seen green sand in specimens from seve- 
ral localitiesin this State. A deposit of green 
sand, such as is found and used to an immense 
extent in New Jersey, would be more valuable 
io your coanty than the richest gold mine inthe 
world. There is none ot it at Shell Bluff. 1 
have already spoken of phosphate of lime. In 
mari from Ashley river, in this State, which be. 
longs to the same formation as our marls, 5 per 
cent. of tis phosphate has been discovered. 
From some crude experiments of my own, | 
am inclined to believe it exists in some of the 
maris at Shell Bluff, and probably in yours—io 
what extent I would not undertake to say. Bui 
6 percent. of it would give you the equivalent 
of 9 bushels of ground bones in every hundred 
bushels of marl, which alone would be worth 
more than the whole cost of applying that quan- 
tity of marl, though the expense of it might be 
85 We cannot, however, expect to find it in 
such quantity in all the marls we use. Those 
will probably be richest in it in which are found 
remains of bones and teeth. In the shell marls 
on the Rhine, recent analysis has detected an 
Important proportion of az>te, derived it is sup. 
posed trom animal matter. This is the most 
werfal, as you know, of all manures. There 
every reason to believe ihat a scrutiny equal- 
ly rigid would disclose a valaable proportion of 
itin our shell marls here. 
The duration of mar! in the soil, is andonbt- 
edly greater than that of lime. The question 
‘of the duration of calcareous earth applied to 
lands, is one of great importance itself, and 
about which you will no doubt desire to be sat. 
ished betore attempting to use it. I have men- 
tioned already, that the ancients fegarded marl 
as producing its effects from 10 to 80 years. 
Lord Kames states an instance of their being 
observable for 120 vears, and Mr. Ruffin ano- 
ther of 60 years. Few orno records ot such 
experimenis have been handed down from gene 
eration to generation. Inthose countries where 
lime and marl have been used most extensively 
and for the longest period, it is impossible to 
say how the land produced before they were ap- 
plied at all, in comparison with its production 
mow. Of late years, more accurate accounts 
have been kept. The peculiar effects first ob. 
dei ved to follow the application of lime, have 
been thought to disappear or materially dimih- 
ish at various periods, reaching from 4 to 40 
years, according to the amount applied and 
other circumstances. Ii is supposed by writers 
and farmers abroad, that aboot 34 bushels of it 
are consumed per annum by the crop, and that 
in general the influence of any quantity will 
cease in from 12 to 20 years. Bat these con- 
clusions are not to be relied on. It is certain 
that no crop will take off so large an amount as 
3} bushels, and the loss from other causes isal- 
together indefinite. 
90 years, the same precise effects as at first 
may no longer be observable, it by no means 
tollows that this may not be owingto the want 
of proper applications of other manures that 
would excite the lime again to its original ac- 
tion. Mr. Ruffin thinks that marl once placed 
on land, will endure as long as the clay and 
sand in it. Thongh we might not indulge ful- 
ly in this belief, I am of opinion that it will last 
for a period which may be called indefinite, 
from its remoteness—particularly when crops 
are grown such as we cnitivate. Irish pota- 
toes consume more lime than any other crop, 
perhaps; nine tons, which are sometimes grown 
upon an acre, though not with na, abstract about 
966 Ibs. or say 3} busheis—but 260 Ihs. are con- 
tained in the tops, which we never take from 


While though at the end of 


the land. A` thousand bushels of turnips, 
tops and all, consume about two bushels ot 
lime. Wheat, the cultivation of which is ex- 
tending among us, requires for a crop ot 25 bu- 
shels, straw and all, about 9 lbs. ora half peck. 
Cotton and corn do not require more. Seed 
cotton sufficient to make a bale of 400 lbs.— 
that is 1400 Ibs in the seed will consume about 
3 lbs., and most of that in the seed which is in- 
variably restored to the land. If we treble this 
amount for the stalks and leaves, which howev- 
er usually rot on the ground, the exhaustion of 
lime by our heaviest cotton crops will not ex- 
ceed half a peck when every thing is taken off. 
Thirty bushels ofcorn will consume only abou! 
13 lbs. of lime; if we add six times this amount 
tor the cob, shuck, blades and stalk, it will not 
require more than cctton or wheat. I am 
not aware that our cotton stalks, or our corn- 
cobs, shacks, stalks or blades, have ever been 
analyzed; but I have, I think, fully allowed lor 
the lime they may contain. And at these rates 
ot exhaustion, 30 bushels of lime, which is 
about the quantity contained in 100 bushels of 
marl that has 60 per cent. of the carbonate, will 
supply the wants of our usual crops, when 
much larger than we now average, for 240 years, 
it the land was cultivated so long without rest 
or restoring anything to it. The consumption 
of tbe crop then is next to nothing. The loss 
arising from other causes is undoubtedly great- 
er. Quick-lime dissolves in 750 parts of water. 
A fall of 44 inches of rain, which is less than the 
annual average quantity that falls here, would 
afford water sufficient todissolve 170 bushels 
per acre. Quicklime, when spread on land, 
however, becomes a carbonate, and nearly inso- 
juble, too soon to lose to this extent. Still, a 
considerable amount might be lost in this way, 
by a heavy rain immediately after lim ing. 
Lime after being burnt, falls into a powder. 
Its minute particles are forced by showers, aid- 
ed by deep p'owing inte the subsoil, and much 
may be thus carried off. When these things 
are considered, it is obvious that all the lime in 
land may in time be exhausted, as it has been 
from our “drifted” soils. But the chances ol 
ita duration are greatly increased by being ap- 
plied inthe form of marl. Being a carbonate, 
itis soluble by the carbonic acid in rain water 
only in small quantities, and ages must elapse 
before it could dissolve and carry off any great 
amount; and not having been reduced to a fine 
powder, its particles are too large to be readi- 
ly driven down into the subsoil, below the 
reach of the plow. Without, then, assign- 
ing any precise limit forthe duration of marl, I 
think it may be safely concluded, that the effects 
of a sufficient application, under proper cul- 
ture, will last fora longer period than we can 
conceive ourselves to have any direct interest in 
the land to which we may apply it. 

With regard to what is a sufficient applica- 
tion, there is a great diversity of opinion, and 
consequently of practice. Viewing it chiefly 
as a direct manure, in many paris of Europe, 
lime is applied atthe rate of 8 to 10 bushels 
per acre annually—in others, at 10 to 12 bu- 
shels every third year; and again, in other 
parts, at 40 to 50 hushels every 12 years. But 
as its indirect effects are as important, and far- 
more numerous than its direct, and itis there- 
fore an invaluable elementary consiituent of 
soils, the true rule for its application urdonbt- 
edly is to furnish the soil at once, if possible, 
with as much as its constitution will bear, and 
to repeat the dose as frequently as improve- 
ment of that constitution will permit, since the 
more lime, evervihing else being in due pro- 
portion, the larger the crops. Acting on this 
principle, many farmers in Europe put on 3 to 
400 bushels of lime at once, and sometimes 
1000. Such liming is probably excessive there, 
aod in our climate would be utterly destructive. 
Marl, however, containing from 50 to 70 per ct. 
of carb. of lime, may be safely used in tour 
times the quantity we can use quick lime, The 
usual dose of marlof that quality in Virginia, 
varies from 2to 300 bushels. But more can be 
applied even in Virginia than here. The hot- 
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ter the climate, the more caution is necessary 
in the first dose at least; though this is great- 
ly dependent on the condition of the land to be 
marled. In the hot and dry climate of Egypt, 
the fruittul Delta of the Nile contains 25 per 
cent. oi carb. of lime, which is equivalent in 
one foot depth of soil, to some 20,000 bushels 
per acre of marl containing 50 per cent.; but 
that soil is much deeper, and its vegetable 
mould inexhaustible. Depth of soil, and the 
amount of vegetable matter in it, must chiefly 
regulate the quantitv of marl. M. Puvis has 
given an interesting table in reference tothis. He 
thinks that we may give toa soil three inches 
deep, 40 bushels of marl, containing 60 per 
cent. of carb. of lime, or 50 bushels containin 
50 per cent.; and to a soil six inches deep, 80 
bushels at 60 per cent., or 100 at 50 per et. He 
d-es not refer to the vegetable matter or other 
circumstarces of the soil. I presume that the 
de; ths of the soils you cultivate range between 
the extremes stated, or at least that you seldom 
plow, and would not, therefore, mix the marl 
deeper than six inches. I think the amounts he 
specifies are very sale. As someof my lands 
are similar to yours, and our climates the same 
[ will give you my experience on this point. i 
began to marl by putting 200 bushels per acre, 
that averaged about 60 per cent. carb. of lime. 
On old mulatto land, with a soil about six inch- 
es deep, and containing about 4 per ct. of vege- 
table matter, I have nct yet, atter four years, 
perceived any injury from it. On lighter land, 
containing less vegetable matter, and a soil four 
to five inches deep, I discovered mar] burns the 
second year. Previously to this discovery, 
however, l had taken the alarm, and reduced 
the quantity to 150 bushels, on land similar to 
the last mentioned. On all the thin spots I 
perceived the “ mar] burn” trom this amount. 
l then further reduced the marl to 100 bushels 
per acre, from which I have as yet perceived no 
injury. Being now about to finish the marling 
ot all my open land, itis my intention to go 
over it again, and to add 50 bushels per acre at 
a time, until I have given to all 200 bushels. I 
shall by no means, however, venture to do this 
until, by resting and manuring, I have also fur- 
nished to it additional vegetable matter. 


l think [ may safely recommend you to apply 
100 bushels per acre, of the richest marl you 
have, to any land that now gives you remunera- 
ting crops, and 200 bushels, or more, to your 
best lands. I? they are low and sour they will 
bear still more. Il am now putting 240 to 300 
bushels on some swamps I have drained, which 
have several feet of vegetable mould. I should 
not be afraid to put 1,000 bushels per acre on 
such land—though here I think quick lime 
would be the best application, as it would hasten 
decomposition, 

It is always most convenient to apply marl 
to resting lands, and it is also a great advantage 
to secure, by this means, a new coat of decay ing 
vegetation to start with. So new grounds 
should be marled the first year: if marled be- 
fore clearing it would be better still. Very old 
and exhausted land should be rested two years 
previonsly to marling; and in all cases, thin 
knolls should, if possible, be manured when 
marled. Buta little experience will furnish 
vou the best guides in this regard—you will 
discover all the dangers and learn to apply all 
the remedies. 

Experience will also teach you ina very 
short time, the best and most convenient me- 
thods ot digging, carting and spreading marl. 
There are sume difficulties connected with dig- 
ging from mar) pits, which, with the means of 
overcoming them, are stated in Mr. Ruffin’s 
work. They arise chiefly trom water, which 
must be drained off, or pnmped out. according 
to circumstances, I haveno experience on this 
point. My marl is cut from the face of the cliff 
at Shell Bluff. It is estimated that if a stratum 
of marl is 12 feet thick, 12 teet of covering may 
be removed to procure it, without hazarding 
too much. But should yoo find marl, yon need 
not apprehend much danger of working through 
it. The great formation of which it is a part, 
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is ot unknown depth. Over one hundred teet 
ot it is exposed at Shell Bluff; ithas been pen- 
etrated more than three hundred teet iw Charles- 
ton. 

In hauling out marl, the most economical 
method is to use carts with two mules or hors- 
es. In a cart properly made, they will haol 18 
bashels at a load as easily as one mule will 
haul 6. The carts should be made with three 
shafts, so as to divide the weight of the load 

ually between the mules, and the tread of the 
wheels should be 4 inches—axie trees ol iron. 
In putting on 100 bushels to the acre, the land 
should be divided by furrows into squares 28 
yards each way. This will give 6 to the acre. 
A load of 18 bushels to each square will rather 
exceed 100 bushels per acre, bat some will al- 
ways be lost. The fall effect of marl cannot 
de te until it is thoroughly mixed with the 
soil. Hence the first year, little is to be expect- 
ed from it, and it seldom reaches its maximum 
until the fourth crop—not always then. Its ef- 
fects may be hastened, and what is also impor- 
tant, rendered equal, by spreading it with regu- 
larity over the land. h is best, therefore, to 
sow it broadcast with the hand. Each laborer 
should take his square and spread the pile, using 
a tray or board to assist him. A hand will 
sprea i nine piles ot 18 bushels each, in a day. 

The distance to which marl may be carted 
depends upon circamstances—one of which is 
the quality of the marl—another, that of the 
Jand—others, the facilities for digging, state of 
the roads, &e. Along the coast of Scotland it 
is transported by sea from 80 to 100 miles. I 
have heen very recently informed, that at a sin- 
gle marl bank on James river, in Virginia, 10 
rigged lighters are now engaged in delivering 
marl to a distance of from 8 to 20 miles ap and 
down the river, receiving 3 cents per bushel for 
it, though it is much inferior to ours in quality. 
The marl I use averages about 60 per cent. of 
carbonate of lime. I eut the whole of it down 
at Shell Bluff, and boat it 12 miles ap the Sa- 
vannah river, re-land and cart it. Ihave marl- 
ed about 700 acres within a mile of my landin 
here—but I have hauled some mar] 4 miles, an 
have spread it on about 500 acres, the nearest 
part of which is over three miles trom the riv- 
er. This is of course very expensive; but I 
think it profitable, notwithstanding. It I could 
Jay down any rule to regulate the cost ot marl- 
ing, it would be this: That where land js defi- 
cient in lime, it would be a safe operation to 
expend an amount equal to the present value of 
it, if so much should be necessary to marl it 
sufficienily. This rule I suggest upon the prin- 
ciple, that it would be profitable to pay twice 
for land, if you coul thereby double its pro- 
duction without materially increasing the cost 
of cultivation. 

You willnatarally inquire, whether any one 
might reasonably calculate on doubling the pro- 
duction of his land by marling. 1 believe he 
may, if the marl is judiciously applied and the 

roper system of atter cultivation adopted. I 

ave seen but few statements of the actual re- 
sults of marling in Europe. It is said in gene- 
ral terms to produce a great increase, though 
occasionally it is mentioned that the crops were 
doubled. So pertectly established is the use of 
lime and marl there, that every one who can 

rocure them, uses them as a matter of coarse. 

t is not considered an experiment, and tables of 
results are not therefore given —at least, I have 
seen none. A few years ago Mr. Ruffin ad. 
dressed interrogatories touching the effect of 
marl as exhibited in the crops, to a number of 
the most respectable farmers of Virginia, who 
had used it, and received answers from twenty- 
two, many of whom had marled extensively and 
fora number of years past. These answers 
were published in the Farmer’s Register and 
in Mr. Ruffin's Report of his Agricultural Sur- 
vey of South Carolina. Their marl was of 
various qualities, applied in various amounts 
pe acre, and on different kinds of land, which 

ad been subjected generally to very severe 
cropping before. No one of these estimated the 
jecrease ot his crops trom marling less than 


double, and some of them rated it as high as 
400 percent. I have no doubt that under lavor- 
able circumstances and good management, the 
last mentioned increase, enormous as it is, may 
be often realized. ‘he prospect, however, of 
doubling the crop with reasonable certainty, is 
promise enough, one would think, to set every 
one io marling who can doit within the cost I 
have mentioned. I have not myself, yet dou- 
bled my own crop by the use of marl, nor might 
the practical results of it, which I ought to 
state, be so striking to a careless observer as he 
might expect, after all I have said on the sub- 
ject. They satisfy me, however, and I feel per- 
fectly certain that in a short time, the crops on 
alltheland I plant, will be at least doubled, 
from the effects of marl alone, and much more 
than doubled, in consequence of other addition- 
al applications I am making. I commenced 
marling in November, 1841. I marled only 175 
acres for the crop of 1842, the results of which 
I reported to onr State Agricultural Society, as 
I did those of 1843, onthe same land. They 
were published, and some of you may have 
seen them—TI will therefore only repeat the ta- 
bular statement of those years, and add to it 
that of the past year. In 1844 these lands rest- 
ed. The experiment marked No.1 was made 
on malatto land lying on theriver bluff, which 
in appearance, and perhaps in most other re- 
spects, is mach the same as the best upland cot- 
ton soils in your county which have been as 
long in cultivation. Experiment No. 2, was on 
light, sandy soil—the sand is very fine, but al- 
together, the soil is as inferior as any probably 
that you plant in cotton. I could scarcely have 
selected lands less calculated to give the marl a 
fair chance, both having been cleared more 
than a century ago—badly scourged, and of 
course greatly exhausted of vegetable matter. 


EXPERIMENT NO. 1.—Mucattro LAND. 
Less 


than 
anmarl.- 


More 
than 
anmarl- 

edacre.| 
Aere not marled..ee. 5111 lbs — — — — 


Seed 
cotton. 


1842. 


ct, 


Do. marled 190 bush, 816 „[ 265 Ibs A 
Do do 20% 1,003 103 “ 10.7 
Do. do 300 „ 1,313. 207 Ibs 17.7 
1815. 
Acre not marled. . ... 493 Ibs 
Do. marled 100 bush... 654 “ 161 1692.6 
o. do 20 „ ][ 759 ( 266 353.9 
Do. do 309 “ „811, 318% 70. 
1841. 
RESTRD. 
1845. 
Acre not marled . 321 lbs 
Do. marled 100 bush... 481 157 Ibs |48.4 
Do. do 20 “ „| 531“ 260 ** 30.2 
Do. do 300 « 612 | 313 u 93. 
EXPERIMENT NO, 2 —Sanpy LAND. 
Less More 
Corn: than than | Per 
1842. anmar!-|/unmerl-|cent. 
——-——}| edacre.jed acre. 
Acre not marled....| 17 bus] —— — | ———- | —- 
Do. mat led 100 bush. 21 * 4 dus 23.5 
Do. do 200 21 * 4 * | 23.5 
Do. do 300 '! 184" 14 8.8 
1813. S'd cot 
Acre not marled....| 36! lbs 
Do. maried 100 bush. 451 * 90 ibs} 24.9 
Do. do 2M « 33} “ 23 “| 6.3 
Do. do 300 “ 173 “ 183 108.6 
1844. 
RESTRD | 
1845. 
Acre not marled .. 230 “ 
Do. marled 100 bush. 317 . 88 * | 37.7 
Do. do 20 ( 3061 * 7t [90.8 
Do. do 300 „ 159 “ 71 44.6 


The first thing that will strike you on looking 
at this table, will be, that the crops have regu- 
larly and excessively diminished, from the time 
the land was maried. It might be concluded 
that I had rained my land by marling. Such I 
will candidly own would have been my own 
conclusion, if fortunately I had not kept these 
unmarled acres to test the success of my opera- 
tions. Disastrous as have been the three last 
seasons in this section of country, I would not 
have believed it possible that there could have 
been such a falling off from seasons alone, and 
I should have abandoned mari, in spite of the 


at least to my soll. 
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experience of the rest of the world, as injurious 
But great as has been the de- 
crease of production on all the acres, it has 
been lar greatest on the unmarled ones. That 
of the others, has comparatively steadily in- 
creased, except the 200 and 300 bushel acres in 
No. 2, both too heavily marled, but both reco- 
vering again under the rest of 1844. In No. 1, 
the acre with 100 bushels has increased from 30 
per cent. below, to 48.4 per cent. above the un- 
marled one, making an actual comparative in- 
crease of 78.4 per cent. The acre with 200 
bushels, has in the same way increased 909 
percent. Both these acres are decidedly inferior 
to the other two in No. 1, and have, | doubt not, 
porne this year double what they would 

a ve done without mari. The other two acres 
in No. 1, are a pretty fair test cf the influence 
of marl, being as nearly equal in quality as 
could have been selected. he sandy land in 
time and with proper management, will, i am 
certain, exhibit results fully as favorable as the 
mulatto land. It was too far exhausted when 
marled. I did not reserve test ‘acres on any 
other fields, but I feel sure that they have deri- 
ved equal advantage from the marl, in proof ot 
which I could state many facts to one present 
on the spot, which it would be tedious to men- 
tion and explain fully in this letter. I will only 
state one: The unmarled acrein No. 1 is one of 
the best acres I plant, In 1842, it yielded 1,111 
ibs. The average of my whole crop that year 
was 666 lbs. per acre. The last year, the same 
acre, afier a rest, produced 324 lbs. The ave- 
rage of my crop was 39t lbs. per acre. Thus, 
the yield of the unmaried acre, was in one in- 
stance 66.8 per cent. above, and in the other, 20,6 
percent. below the general average—making a 
difference of 87.4 per cent. in favor of the marl- 
ed lauds. Lei me add that in 1843 the unmarl- 
ed acre in No.8 produced 8.8 per cent. less than 
the average of the crop. In 1843 it fell to 37.6 
per cent., and in [845 to 70 per cent. below the 
general average. If these facts may be assum- 
ed as data, on which to base a calculation, had 
the last year been as favorable in all respects 
as 1842, the average of my cotton crop mast 
have been over 1200 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, - 
and of my corn crop over W bushels per acre. 
This, however, is only a paper calculation, and 
1842 wasa finecropyear. Time will reveal 
the truth. 

I cannot give you a better evidence of the 
firmnese of my taith in the virtue of marl, than 
to state, that notwithstanding the discourage- 
ments uf the last three extraordinary seasons, I 
have at great expense, brought ap from Shell 
Bluff, within four years, over 300,000 bushels, 
carted it oof, and spread it over about 2,300 
acres of land; and am at this moment as ac- 
tively engaged at it as ever. Nor do I look 
forward to a period when I expect to cease 
using it to a considerable extent every year, ei- 
ther on fresh lands, or in increasing the dose on 
those already marled. It would be leading you 
into error, however, to leave you to suppose that: 
I rely solely on the marl to improve my lands. 
Rest, in connection with it, is indispensable, 
and manure becomes far more beneficial. 1 
have, accordingly, by opening more land, and 
reducing my planting, enabled myself to rest, 
annually one-third of my fields. And I have 
already hauled out and mixed together, for the 
coming crop, 96,000 bushels of mack, and 48,- 
000 bushels of manure from stables and stable 
yards, hog aad ox pens, &c., having yet about 
20,000 bushels more to carry out before plant- 
ing. I shall not only endeavor to increase this 
amount of manure every year hereafter, but al- 
so, by clearing and reducing the land ia culti- 
vation, to rest, as nearly as may be requisite, 
each field, every other year. Indeed, the ma- 
nagement of land, after it is marled, is of the 
utmost consequence to the efficiency and profit 
of marl. Though lime is itself a portion of 
the food of plants, and therefore a manure, this 
is perhaps the very least of its virtues, Its in- 
direct operations are far more important. It is 
the grand agent that prepares for the crop near- 
ly all the food which the earth furnishes. It is 
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the purveyor-general—no—the farmer must fill 
that office: it is the “chef de cuisine” that selects 
the ingredients, mixes and seasons almost eve- 
ry dish to snit the delicate appetite of the grow- 
ing plant. Ii is trom the materials placed in 
the soil by nature, or the industrious husband- 
man, that this skilltal artist draws the rich re- 
pasts it furnishes; and it eould no more farnish 
them without these materials, than your cook 
could make your soup without joints and spi- 
ces. The larder of the marl must then be 
amply sapplied. The means of doing it are 
rest and manure. The great gain to the far- 
mer is, that having once engaged in his service 
this powerfal, untiring, and almost universal 
agent, he may safely exert himself tothe utmost 
ot his ability to supply it with everything ne- 
cessary to carry on ite important operations. 
Seizing on whatever is valuable, it preserves it 
from waste—combining with the atmost gene- 
rosity the wisest 1 it not only yields to 
the plant all it requires, but stimulates it to ask 
more, while it is inaccessible io demands from 
all other quarters. 

There is no fancy in this—theory and experi- 
ment anite to prove it true. And l trust that 
no great length of time will elapse before mari 
shall have written its own eulogy in indelible 
characters over all the broad fields of your 
county. 

Permit me to conclude this letter, for the 

at length of which I owe you an apology, 
y retarning my acknowledgments tor the ho- 
nor you havedone me in electing me an hono- 
rary member of your Society, and by wishing 
each member of it the utmost success in his 
agricultural pursuits. 
I am, very respectfully, your ob't serv’t, 
J. H. Hammonp. 


Hanz rem Rarvorp, Esq. Corres; nding Secretary of 
the Agricultural Society of Jefferson County, Geo. 
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Prepared Manures and their Effects on 
Crops. 


The substance of the following remarks was 
1 delivered at the meeting of the American 
Agricultural Association io New York, by R. 
L. Pell. 

Mr. Pell rose and said: By analysis it is 
known that all cereal grains, cruciferous and le- 

minous plants, trees and shrubs, require in 
the soil the same chemical substances, but in 
different quantities. These are eleven, viz: 
potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alamina, oxide 
of iron, oxide of magnesia, silica, sulphuric 
acid, phosphoric acid, and chlorine. If one be 
Absent, the soil will not grow any cultivated 
plant. Hence analysis of soils is necessary 
tora proper and economical application of ma- 
aure. Ina barren soil one necessary ingredi- 
ent alone might be absent. If then, ten ingre- 
dients be added and the eleventh kept back, the 
soil is still barren. Hence, the reason why so 
much ot New York will not grow wheat, and 
yet will grow other grain: the requisite quanti- 
ty of some one or more chemical ingredients ne- 
ceseary for wheat is absent, but in sufficient 
quantity for rye, &c. When, at last, cultivated 
plants cease to grow, the five-finger vine ap- 
pears, as it requires still less of them. In such 
a stage it is not rare that an expense of $3 per 
acre will enable the soil to produce 30 bushels 
ot wheat. I produced 783 bushels of wheat 
on a piece of worn-out ground, by, fifty cents’ 
werth of two ingredients. Like produces like; 
and hence if straw or wheat be given to the 
ground it will produce wheat; indeed, wheat 
may be grown on a pane of glass, if the seed 
be covered with wheat straw in a decomposing 
state. Hence the farmer may sell the grain but 
not the straw, The farmer who selis straw be- 
comes poor; he who buys it grows rich. 

1 apply straw to the catlle yard; it absorbs 
the liquid exerement, and rots, What is long 
or partly anrotted I apply to hded crops; what 
is fine [ mix with the eleven requisites and ap- 
ply as atop dressing. It may be advisable to 
apply the straw to the ground and plow it in 
whenuarotted. To grow grains, give the soil 


straw of its kind; for potatoes, their vines; 
grapes, their vines; to apples, their branches: 
and so ot all. The droppings of cattle are the 
best manure to grow grasses, as they feed on 
grass; those of horses fed on grain tor the 
growth ot cereals. Onions are grown year al- 
ter year, by only returning the tops to the 
ground. In Virginia, had the refuse of the to- 
bacco plant been returned to the soil, she would 
not now be barren. The bad tarmer is injured 
by the vicinity of well manured land, as ma- 
nure hasan affiniiy for oxygen, hydrogen, am- 
monia, &c., floating in the air, and attracis 
them to the provident farmer’s land. 

Formerly, I applied composts of various 
things, and had wonderful resalis; I dared not 
omit any one, as | knew not which had produ- 
ced the result. Now, science hy analysis shows 
what is necessary. By these composts, I grew 
a squash to weigh 201 pounds, the heaviest on 
record; and acabbage to weigh 44 pounds. By 
it I grew wheat to weigh 64 pounds, rye 60 lbs., 
oats 444 lbs. When Sprengel made known his 
analysis, showing that eleven substances are ne- 
cessary to all good soils, I ſound that my com- 
post by chance had them all, and twenty other 
enriching ingredients. 

Previous to 1840, my orchards bore only eve- 
ry other year. Since then l make them bear 
every year; and this year, a bad one for fruit, 
found my manured trees full, and those not ma- 
nured barren. The drought of this year was 
fatal to fruit; yet my manured trees had abun- 
dant moisture and were fruitful. I prefer the 
manure of decayed vegetable matter to the ex- 
crement of cattle, as the material that makes 
and supports the animal has been extracted, 
and the excrement is not sorich on that account. 
If the vegetable matter be rotted and its ammo- 
nia fixed by charcoal dust, all the chemical sub- 
stances are present. Thus, rotted vegetable 
matter is more beneficial than the dung of cat- 
tle, quantity and quality alike. 

A most valuable manore is the liquid remain- 
ing atter the boiling ot bones. It is very of- 
tensive unless disinfected. When hotit is not 
offensive, but becomes so when cold. It is a 
jelly whencold. By the application of char 
coal dust to the hot liquid, the jelly when cold 
is not offensive. In this state it may be made in- 
to compost with other substances. In that condi- 
tion it is a most valuable manure. At present, 
large amounts of the liquid are thrown into the 
rivers. I prevafled upon a grinder of bones to 
save his liquid by charcoal, and he now sells 
what formerly he hired carried away. I have 
used it with great advantage, both on arable 
and meadow land. 


Charcoal is one cf the most valuable ma- 
nures. lt is the most powerful absorbent 
known. It takes from the atmosphere oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, ammonia, &c., and holds 
them while the weather is dry. During rain it 
absorbs 80 per cent. of water, and releases the 
gas to descend to the earth to fertilize it. When 
the weather becomes dry it paris with the wa- 
ter, and absorbs from the air the gases again. 
This it continues almost perpetually, and it is 
nearly indestructible. When applied to the 
earth, the trees, plants and grasses are found 
to have it adhering to their roots ready to im- 
part gases and moisture as wanted. Trees 
packed in it have remained green tor 80 days, 
while others without it have died in like cir- 
cumstances. Hams and salt meats are preserv- 
ed perfectly when packed in it. I preserved ap- 
ples in perfect condition for one year in it. If 
spread over compost heaps, barn yards, stable 
floor, in privies, it absorbs the ammonia, pre- 
vents offensive smells, fixes the volatile gases, 
and thus makes a valuable compost. 

Ashes applied to sandy soils are valuable, 
and on some soils leached are as good as un- 
leached. I have known Jand too poor to grow 8 
bashels ef corn, made to produce 45 bushels by 
ashes alone; andthey are more valuable on a 
sandy soil than any other manure except marly 
clay. They enable the sandy soil to retain its 
moisture—agreat point. They are used to great 
advantage on Long Island and in New Jersey. 
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‘They stimulate growth as does plaster. Sown 
broad-cast on grass, the effect is perceptible at a 
great distance. They yield the first year on san- 
dy soils in grass and will pay the expense of a 
plying 40 bushelstothe acre. They give tothe 
soi] silicate of potash, which is needed to torm 
stems. . 

Ashes have two actions on soils, viz: chemi- 
cally by alkali they nentralize acids; and me- 
chanically by rendering sandy lands more tena- 
cious. Muck is made valuable by them, when 
mixed in compost; the acid of the muck is de- 
stroyed by the alkali, and fermentation follows, 

Lime has been used by me to great advan- 
tage. I prefer vyster shell lime, as it contains 
no magnesia, which most stone lime does. I 
think uyster shell lime has a tendency to lessen 
in growth the stem and leaves, and increase the 
fruit and seeds. I put on barren or worn-out 
land 300 bushels of oyster shell lime, and it 
grew wheat toa weight of 64 pounds per bu- 
shel; with the wheat I sowed one bushel of clo- 
ver seed and hall a bushel of timothy seed per 
acre, and the next year cut two and a hal! tons, 
and the second year three tons of hay per acre. 
l have found it of great advantage in potatoe 
culture; the potatoesdo not rot in the ground, 
while neighboring unlimed ones all do. They 
are mealy and fine, and do not rot after gather- 
ing, and have been free of rot in dry, wet and 
average seasons. I think it destroys the fungus 
or insect, il either be the cause ol rot. 

Bone dust I have used and find it most valua- 
ble, and advise its use, especially on soils long 
cultivated, destitute of phosphate of lime; it is 
the most efficacious manure that can be used on 
an exhausted soil, but will do better on dry cal- 
careoua soil than on such as contain alumina. 
Ii should be mixed with earth to ferment betore 
spreading. Thereshould be used from 12 to 20 
bushels to the acre. It seems best on turnips. 
In compost itis valuable, as it yields phos- 
phates largely. It is said that in England, 
where on lands it had been applied 20 years be- 
fore, its effect could be seen toa yard. I trust 
the exportation of bones trom our country will 
soon cease. 

l have used guano successfully and unsuc- 
cessfully. Mixed with earth and applied to 
plants in close contact, it was injurious; ap- 
5 ia weak solution to grass land and green- 

ouse plants, its effect was wonderful. My 
experience shows that us method of use will de- 
termine ws value. In composts l have found it 
very effective. 

Night soil is one of the most valuable ma- 
nures. In this country as well asin England, 
great prejudice prevails against its use in agri- 
cul'ure or gardening. For ages it has been 
used in Asia, and particularly in China. In 
France, Belgium, Bohemia, Saxony, all the 
German Contederacy, and Sweden, its destruc- 
tion or waste is prohibited by law. In England 
and America it is thrown into the rivers to be- 
foul them, and the fisk which devour it are eat- 
en, instead of vegetables grown by it. As ma- 
nure, six loads of it have been found to produce 
650 bushels per acre of potatoes, while, on the 
same ground, 120 loads of hurse manure yield- 
ed only 480 bushels. 

In conclusion, I have to remark, that the 
main stay of the farmer is his barn yard manure. 
Yet, this varies in quality, according to the ma- 
terial of which it is made, and the manner of 
making. Thus the droppings of cattle fed on 
straw and turnips, are tar less valuable than 
those of cattle fed on hay and oil cake; and it 
is economy to feed hay and oil cake rather than 
straw and turnips. Soin manuring; that which 
is leached by rains and volatilized by the sun, is 
less valuable than the unleached and unsunned. 
But this is too extensive a subject to take up, 
and isso well understocd by good farmers that 
it is unnecessary to say more on the subject. 


Draining low lands will contribute to promote 
health and profit. Generally speaking, our wet 
and marshy lands are the richest in organic 
matters, and hecome the most profitable to the 
owner, when thoroughly drained.—_Buel’s Far. 


a ͤ ... — 
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From the American Agricalturist. 


Necessity of a Knowledge of Chemical 
Principles to a Farmer, 


It will be my object, in the few brief remarks 
I intend to make in this paper, to illustrate, by 
some familiar examples, the absolute necessity 
ot a knowledge of the principles of chemistry, 
to every one who expects to carry on the opera- 
tions of the farm, or even domestic affairs suc- 
cessfully. l 

Heat is one of the great agents of nature in 
effecting herchanges and modifying her results. 
What heat is, whether matter, or some effect or 
result of matter, is yet unknown, Great heat 
is always attended with light, and it is probable 
that, in allits degrees, itis inseparable from 
electricity, and perhaps is identical with it. 
But it is my present object simply to show, by 
some practicable examples of every day occur- 
rence, some of the laws by which it acts. 

Heat expands, with some slight exceptions, 
all the objects into which itenters. Thas, a 
cold hand is shrivelled; but warmed, it is more 
plump and full. Every one knows that a boot 
or shoe that is too tight for summer use, can be 
comfortably worn inthe eold of winter. An 
ordinary metallic pendulum that keeps correct 
time in summer, by its contraction, will beat 
too quick, and consequently produce fast time 
in winter, An iron bolt, when fastened while 
hot, will contract on becoming cold, and close 
up a seam, which the power of man with 
the lever and screw, could not effect. The 
blacksmith sets his iron on the wagon wheels 
while red hot, and immediately cooling it, 
he sinks it sometimes half an inch on every 
side inthe wood. The common thermometer 
is another illustration of this principle. 

Fluids partake largely of this aan 
by heat. But its effects are more strikingly il- 
lustrated in air or gases, than in any other sub- 
stances. The particles of matter of which 
these are composed, are more easily separated 
and kept asunder, and they feel the influence of 
heat in a wonderful degree. A cubic inch of 
water when converted into steam occapies 1700 
times its original space, even when nearly ef 
the same temperature. The principle on which 
all steam engines are propelled, is solely that of 
the expansive power of water and vapor by the 
application ot heat. Thus, the heat yielded 
by a handtul of wood, passing through a half 
inch boiler into water, and then expanded into 
steam, will produce an effect that the combined 
strength of 100 horses could not accomplish. 
Heat produces nearly all the changes of wea- 
ther, by the rarefaction (or expansion) of the 
air, and the consequent currents uf that fluid 
which necessarily follow; for as the heated air 
becomes necessarily lighter by expansion, and 
rises. heavier air rushes in, frequently from an 
immense distance, to supply its place, and hence 
storms und sometimes hurricanes, whose vio- 
lence is proportionate to their cause; and so if 
the air suddenly loses itg heat, the neighboring 
warmer air hurries to supply the partial va- 
cuum. 

Heat (another form of electricity perhaps, or 
in all cases associated with it,) is also the great 
agent of vegetable life, giving direction and et- 
fect to the moisture and other elements of vege- 
tables, when the embryo plumules and cotyle- 
dons burst trom the germ; nor is its vivifying 
influence withheld for a moment from the grow- 
Ing plant, till the entire reproduction is accom- 
plished, and the seed is fully matured which is 
to perpetuate other generations through the 
whole course of time. 

The most striking exceptions to the expan- 
sive effects of heat, are in clay, and water be- 
low a certain temperature. The former con- 
tracts through the highest known temperature 
that can be given to it; and a thermometer for 
furnaces, called, from the name of its inventor, 
Weagwood, has been constructed from this ma- 
terial, which is not injured by the most intense 
heat known. Water continues to contract till 
it reaches a temperature of 39° Farenheit 
when, by a merciful exception to the general 


law, it begins to expand, and continues till it 
reaches 32°, the freezing point, when it con- 
geals. This keeps the cold water on the surface 
till it freezes, and this change of the liquid into 
asolid still farther diminishes the density, thas 
keeping the whole body of waterin lakes and 
rivers beneath, in a condition to minister both 
support to its inhabitants, and allow the sur- 
plus water to pass off towards theocean. 

The admission and retention of heat in boe 
dies, is much affected by their substance and 
surtace. A dense body will receive and retain 
more heat than such as are light and porous. 
A rough surface imbibes heat much quicker 
than a smooth one, when exposed to the rays of 
the sun ora fire; and when at a higher tempe- 
ratare than the surrounding atmosphere, parts 
with its sarplus heat more readily than such as 
are smooth. The color of bodies has much to 
do with receiving and repelling heat, and re- 
taining or parting with it. A black surface, 
when exposed to a high temperature, soon be- 
comes hot, while such as are white, require a 
much longer time, ander similar exposure, to 
reach the same temperature. Many substances 
of nearly equal density conduct heat with much 
greater facility than others. Let us consider, 
for a moment, some beautiful examples of the 
application of these laws. 

Animals and birds inhabiting the arctic re- 
gions, where the cold is intense, are not on! 
covered with thick fur and down, both of whic 
are the best known conductors of heat, but on 
the approach of winter most of these change to 
a white color, which of all others is the worst 
conductor. During a great portion of an arctic 
winter, there is absolutely no sun, and for the 
remaining portion buta mere glimmering ot 
its rays. All the warmth of living things in 
that region, therefore, is generated witbin the 
covering of fur or feathers, by the combination 
of the carbon of the blood derived trom their 
food, and the oxygen of the air inhaled into the 
lungs, and all ot which heat is most economical- 
ly husbanded for the comfort and preservation 
of the living being. 

The warm blooded animals that live in the 
Arctic ocean, whales, porpoises, seals, walrus- 
es, &c., are not less protected than those on 
land, though in adifferent manner. Far or fea- 
thers, if constantly immersed in water, would, 
after a time, admit it next the body, when a ra- 
pid lowering of its temperature would take 
place. Almighty wisdom has guarded the ani- 
mals which live in that element in a manner 
totally different, yet equally effectual with such 
as live in the air. They have a smoeth, 
naked skia, or sometimes covered with a thin 
hair, which is no impediment to their rapid 
passage through the water; and underneath 
is a thick covering of fat, which, though vastly 
denser than fur or feathers, is nearly equal in 
its non-conducting properties. So, too, in our 
own climate, the hog, which is the only animal 
not sufficiently protected against the rigors ot 
winter by an external covering, takes care to 
supply this deficiency effectually, if allowed to 
indulge his gormandizing propensities, by load- 
ing the exterior of his carcass, immediately un- 
der his skin, with a thick coating of fat. 

The temperature of the human being has to 
be provided tor, through the extremes of winter 
and summer, by external clothing, though in ex- 
treme hot weather, a portion of this excessive 
heat is carried off by perspiration, whicb in- 
volves ano'her beautiful principle of chemis- 
try, that we have not time at present to illus- 
trate. Black is the warmest clothing when ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays, asd the coolest when 
deprived of them; whe is directly the reverse. 
Consequently, there is no more unsuitable color 
for clothing, where temperature alone is regard- 
ed, either for winter or sammer, than dlack, and 
none more proper than while, The effect of 
black is scmewhat obviated by using white li- 
nen and ander-clothes. 

Black soils are more prodactive than such as 
are light colored, when in other respects they 
are equally charged with the elements of vege- 
table nutrition. They rapidly absorb heat when 
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exposed to the rays of the sun, and as rapidly 
cool when they are withdrawn. Both of these 
effects are highly beneficial to vegetation. The 
heat which the soil acqaires during the day 
stimulates the action of the roots and growth o 
the plants; and the rapid cooling of the surface 
causes the dew with which the air is charged to 
be deposited early, and in large quantities, dur- 
ing the evening. Some gardeners use white 
sand on the top of the soils, because,” as they 
say, it is so heating.” Had they a knowledge 
of some of the first principles of chemistry, they 
would at once see the absurdity ot the practice. 
Were the sand black, or of a dark color, the 
practice would be commendable, as it would 
conduct the rays tothe roots of the plants, which 
its white color reflects. The sand is highly use- 
ful when mized with many soils, but is ge 
tionable when placed on the surface. Pure 
sand is frequently hotter than dark earth in si- 
milar situations; but it is because it is drier 
and a non-conductor, and retains what heat is 
imparted to it, while the evaporation of the 
moisture, and the Acat-conducting 1 of 
the dark soils, carry off the heat. pure white 
or very light colored earth can never be fertile. 
Very luxuriant vegetables are always dark co- 
lored when growing, and their color helps their 
growth in two ways—-and for the same reason 
that dark soils do, viz: by conducting the heat 
into the plant while the sun is ap, and again 
conducting it off when down, by which there is 
a rapid and plentiiul deposit of dew upon it. 

hite buildings reflect the sun's rays, while 
darker colors absorb them; consequently, those 
which are white are vastly more durable than 
such as are very dark. It would be more eco- 
nomical to use white for all buildings, fen 
tools, &c., used about a farm; even carts an 
sleighs and carriages would last much longer 
by substituting drab or light colors, for the black 
or dark brown usually adopted. When black 
is used for carriages, its bad effects are ina con- 
siderable degree prevented by the use of varnish, 
thus leaving a smooth polished sarface, which 
reflects much of the heat. When not exposed 
tothe directrays of the sun, of course, there is 
no difference between this and other colors, 
The philosophy of placing plants that require 
much heat on the south side of white wails, is 
obvious. They reflect therays of the sun upon 
the plants and soil covering the roots, thus af- 
fording them a double supply of beat. The 
white exterior of the wall arrests and sends 
back the rays that fall upon it, precisely as the 
amalgam, or quicksilver, on the back of a looke 
ing glass arrests and sends back those which 
would otherwise be transmitted throughit. A 
kettle or pot covered with soot, has the greatest 
advantage for absorbing heat, and when expo- 
sed to a fire, it will raise a liquid contained in it 
to the boiling point in half the time that a bright 
polished surface would, it similarly exposed; 
and it will cool, when withdrawn from the fire, 
in equally lesstime. The blackened tea-kettle 
is, therefore, the proper vessel to heat the water 
and the white porcelain, or highly burnish 
metallic tea-pot, the proper one to maintain it 
hot for the longest time. R. L. 

Buffalo, February, 1845. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Science with Practice. 


Every farmer should adopt for his motto, 
„Knowledge with Labor,” or, “Science with 
Practice.” Knowledge without labor, and labor 
without knowledge are alike nearly worthless, 
But knowledge with labor, or science with prac- 
tice, gives to the honest cultivator of the earth 
the best possible chance to acquire both wealth 
and distinction asa successful agriculturist. 

Suppose a farmer wishes to sow land enough 
this fall to yield him, at the least possible ex- 

nse, 500 bushels of good wheat, free alike 
rom rust, smut and chcss—what knowledge does 
he need to accomplish this object? Will an 
experienced farmer say that, to produce th 
amount of grain atthe least cost in land and 
labor, no wledge of the mineral eonstitu · 
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ents of his soil, of vegetable mould and muck, 
of an excess of moisture in the surface or sub- 
soil--ne knowledge of the substances that Na- 
ture must have to torm a perfect wheat plant, 
andthe condition in which those substances 
ahould be placed, is useful tothe wheat-grower? 

{t is asad sight to view forty acres of wheat 
all blackened and shranken with rust, involving 
a loss of severa) hundred dollars, because the 
owner despised a knowledge of those simple 
laws of nature, which produce this parasite 
plant on the stems, leaves and heads of his 
wheat. It is painful to witness the toiling hus- 
bandman, harvesting fifteen bushels per acre, 
where the amount of seed sown, the thorough 
tillage, and the hard work performed, would, 
by the aid of a little more knowledge of the na- 
ture and properties of wheat, have given him 30 
bushels per acre. Thousand of farmers will 
reap this season an average of 30 bushels of 
corn on land that might grow 70 quite as well, 
with an equal amount of labor, if scientifically 
applied. 

P oo many farmers unwittingly prepare their 
wheat crop just right to be stricken, as it is 
termed, with rust. They fail to drain their 
wheat fields most thoroughly, and thereby in- 
duce the growth of sickly imperfect wheat 
pina; which fall an easy prey to parasites. 

hey place their seed in soils that contain too 
much vegetable mould, and ‘oo little of the al- 
kalies, potash and soda, too little of the alka- 
line earths, lime and magnesia; and too little 
phosphoras, sulphur and chlorine. The young 
wheat plant finds its nourishment as a lamb 
would find his, provided you give it a gill of its 
mother’s milk a day, diluted in a pint ot bad wa- 
ter. 

There is but little study, little knowledge, and 
no science brought to bearon the feeding and 
raising of wheat plants in the State of N. York, 
which makes twelve million bushels of grain. 
The habits of this head-bearing plant, and what 
it needs to form a firm, bright, glassy slem, which 
Uredo—rust, cannot grow upon: and what it 
needs to develope a long ear, well filled with 
plump Kernels, are matters that pertain to wheat 
culture, must sadly overlooked by those that 
toil too much with their hands, aod exercise tov 
little those nobler faculties of reason and com- 
mon sense, which God has given them. 

Every rational being that happens to have a 
mouth to feed should study the science of trans- 
forming earth, air, and water into good, light, 
wheat bread. Itis hardly possible that this 
knowledge will be utterly valueless to any one 
during the whole period of his existence, what- 
ever his pursuit in life. 

As a general rule, it is cheaper to grow 30 bu- 
sheis of wheat on one acre than two, provided 
the use of the land was given to the cultivator. 
On an acre of well drained, well pulverized 
soil sown in wheat, scatter broadeast with a sho- 
vel, ten bushels of unleached ashes, five of 
9 will be better if not too expensive,) 
two and a half of gypsum and an equal guanti- 
ty of common salt. If possible, the ground 
should be entirely free from the seeds of weeds, 
that nothing but clean wheat plants may grow. 
The above compound will serve to make bright 
flinty straw, so little subject, as every observing 
man knows, to be attacked by rust. Deep plow- 
ing, thorough harrowing and early sowing, con- 
stitute prominent features in the practice of 
those wheat growers, whom the editor has Jate- 
ly visited, because of their notable success in 
this branch of husbandry. In Scipio and the 
adjoining towns in Cayuga county, the good ef- 
tects of underdraining wheat fields, have been 
most signal this season. During the last four 
weeks we have collected many interesting tacts 
relating to rust, smut, &c., in connection with 
shale, sand stone, clayey and muck soils. 
These will be embodied in our official report to 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

Any gentleman that has made or shall make 
any discoveries relating to insects injurious to 
wheat, potatoes, apple, pear or peach trees—re- 
lating to the blight which is now injuring, if 
not destroyiug so many quince trees as well as 


others, will confer an especial favor by commu- 
nicating an account of the same to the Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the State Society, for 
publication in the current volume of its trans- 
actions, or to be made public through some 
other medium. 

The study of Entomology—the science of in- 
sects—-is becoming every year more and more 
important to the practical farmers of this State. 
The popular work of Harris should be in the 
family library of every cultivator of the soil. 
Letevery young man that reads this article, be- 
gin at once the systematic sudy of his noble 
profession, if he designs to be a skilful and suc- 
cessiul farmer. Let him unite knowledge with 
labor=-science with practice—aad the great 
Fountain of all knowledge will reward hima 
thousand fold for his well directed efforts, 


Frem the Farmers’ Library and Monthly Journal. 
The Amateur Gardener. 


There is no pursuit to which man js more ev- 
idently led by the hand of his Creator than the 
cultivation of the ground. Our necessities ren- 
der the spade and the plow of the first impor- 
tance to every community, anda high or a low 
state of husbandry will always be the distinc- 
tive mark of a flourishing or a declining peo- 
ple. In an occupation whose pritcipal capi- 
tal is industry, and whose object is the supply of 
our natural wants, the greater number of human 
beings must always be engaged. With the va- 
riations of fashion, and the mutations of ages, 
other pursuits, once sedulously followed, may 
become obsolete; but imagination ‘cannot con- 
ceive a state ot things in which the benignant 
stores of mother Earth will not be sought afier. 

The cultivation of the ground, in all its de- 
partments, manifests the high honor which is 
attached to human wisdom and skill by the great 
Lawgiver of the universe. Nature, wild and 
unattended, will produce luxuriantly the indige- 
nous fruits of the soil, but demands forethought 
and labor trom her dependents, before she yields 
to them her most valuable riches. By observa- 
tion, man has improved upon the past, and bet- 
ter methods of cultivation are constantly disco- 
vered. Now, inthis process of induction, or 
the Baconian method, as it is called in philoso- 
phy, the amateur gardener has employed efforts 
which have ofien been crewned with eminent 
success. Those who till hundreds of acres as 
the means of subsistence have seldom the cou- 
rage to perform experiments on a large scale; 
but the owner ot a smal! garden can do so with 
pleasure nnmingled with the fear of loss. Agri- 
culture has thus been indebted to the lovers of 
gardening for many discoveries, by which the 
wealth of nations has been increased, and every 
amateur, however limited be his domain, may 
hope to add to the mass of knowledge If, by 
the application of manure in some novel man- 
ner, ot by experiments in hybridizing or cross- 
ing, a vegetable may be made more productive, 
the application of this principle may result ia 
a grand national benefit. I have a great re- 
spect for working gardeners of all grades, tor 
this reason, that they are the silent and modest 
precursors of those great changes by which the 
vegetable property of a country acquires an en- 
hanced value. Whether, therefore, you are de- 
lighting in anexclusive garden adjoining a 
country residence, or looking proudly on the 
beauties of a suburban retreat, I thus remind you 
of avery important argument to be employed 
in the defence of your pursuit. 

But I turn with pleasure from the objects 
contemplated by the spade and the plow to flow- 
ers, those luxuries of Nature, given to re- 
ward man for his obedience to the law. “In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.” 
These emblems of purity and innocence are 
like the bright eyes which animated the knights 
of the tournament, calling forth their exertions 
and rewarding their conquests, The matchless 
charms of flowers force the attention of the 
most tasteless of mortals, and win the hearts of 
the susceptible and refined. A child once said 
that the stars were little holes pricked in the fir- 
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through; atruth- 


mament to let Heaven’s glory 
ysicalerror. Ap- 


ful idea though linked to a p 
piy the same mode of reasoning to flowers, and 
what can they be but emanations of the beauty 
and happiness which reside in the mind of an 
Infinite eing? Their utility is less manifest 
tban their subserviency to the wants of our in- 
tellectual nature, since they appeal almost ex- 
clusively to what is refined and sentimental and 
poetic in our constitution. Seed is produced 
without the accompaniment ot a splendid co- 
rolla, with its wondrous sanctuary of stamens 
and pistils, as in the case ot all kinds of corn, 
so that utility is rather associated with that 
which is plain and unattractive. But the most 
glorious structures ot the floral world belong 
to plants which, in reference to a man’s bodily 
wants, may be called useless. ‘Trade wouldgo 
on, and fortunes be made, if the world did not 
possessa Carnation,a Tulip, ora Rose; and yet 
they are here, winning our attention and rivet- 
ing the emotions of our hearts. Why are they 
here? Doubiless to recall us from pursuits 
carried on in reference to our lower nature, and 
to lead us to that which is gentle and good. 
The amateur gardener is thus evidently a re- 
specttul observer of the will of Heaven, when 
he receives these gifts with thankialness, and 
bestows on them a portion of his intellectual 
worship. To think lightly of floriculture is al- 
most to disparage the wisdum of our Maker, 
who calls the attention of the child and the man 
by enameling the earth with the rich colors and 
lovely forms of these universal favorites. This 
is asecond and convincing arguinent which you 
may use in refuting detractors, and justify your- 
self. You may notsucceed with the tormer, for 
some menare destitute of the power of appreciat- 
ing such reasonings as I have endeavored to 
unfold. But be contented if you are able to 
satisty yourself that in loving your garden you 

are acting right. Hear what has been written 

of wild flowers, and be sure that such senti- 

ments are still more appropriate tu those who 

have had something to do in the production of 

the beauty they admire: 

“Oh chide not at the simple theme that wakes the 

minstrel's lay: 
Earth were less bright without the flowers that blos- 


som by the way; ; 
He at whose words the universe her ancient might did 


ie 
Hath at ht proud man a lesson from the Lilies of the 


eld. 

l thank thee, God! for every boon thy hand in mercy 
showeis, 

And oh, not least among thy gifts, the beautifal wild 
flowers !” 


From tho Fioridian. 


Potatoes. 


Ma. Ebiroa: — It appears to me that if the 
farmers of Florida would turn their attention to 
the cultivation of Potatoes, they would realize 
a more general benefi: {rom their farms than at 
present, for the climate of this State is more 
congenial to the growth of that excellent article 
of husbandry, than of most other articles grown 
by the planters on our soil. It is a true mar- 
im, perhaps, that an acre of land that will vield 
30 bushels of corn, will, with the same industry, 

ield tothe planter 300 bushels of potatoes. 
Te corn sold at 50 cents per bushel, will bring 
him $15; the potatoes at 50 cents will make 
him 8150, and that rrice may always be had, if 
care should be taken of the potatoes till spring, 
and they are as easily preserved as the seed till 
that time of year, and the cost of making them 
not more, nay, much less, for draws and vines 
will do well to plant out till June or even July. 
I have even known a farmer to plant an early 
field of corn, which was forward when laid by, 
say any time in June, and at the first season 
thereafter, to set out in the centre, between the 
hills of corn, potatoe vines, and make a crop o 
small potatoes for his hogs when the corn is g. 
thered, which prepared bis hogs for fatteni3£, 
and cost him much less to make his pork, tha? 
the usual way of neglect, or even growing peas 
tor hogs. The potatoes are much the best arti- 
cle for hogs, for peas ofien kill hogs, and pola 
toes always agree well with them. 


a 
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The former way of either making hills or 
large ridges tor potatoes, should be exploded; 
and good farmers are finding it out, for the hill 
or the ridge only shed the water from the young 
piant and hinders its growth, makes it later 
and less productive in the end; whereas break- 
ing the land deep, (which is no trouble in the 
soil of Florida,) throw three furrows together 
with a winged plow, and instead of pulling up 
the earth as usual to a sharp ridge or point, just 
strike the hoe on top till it is flat, just as the 
planters prepare for the ground-nuts, and plant 
nearly level, the furrows on either side wil! pre- 
serve the plant from the spring rains, and by 
the time they are over, yoa may plow and hoe 
as you would other articles—corn or cotton. 
Perhaps twice over may be quite sufficient, and 
in the end you have a richer crop or harvest 
than in the old farming way, for the potatoes get 
much more the benefit of the summer rains, 

which in Florida are generally rather scarce, ) 
than they ever get when planted in hills or high 
ridges. The beds for potatoes should never be 
more than from two to four inches above the le- 
vel of the common earth. 

Try it, my fellow-citizens, and you will find 
good results. Heamon MERCER. 

St. Andrews, April 20, 1846. 


From the American Agriculturist. 


A Chapter on Apples. 


„The great advantage of fruit raising to the 
tarmer has beea often commended through our 
columns. It is not our intention to enlarge 
upon its general meriis at present, but to confine 
what we have to say to the subject of apples 
alone. 

The apple is, beyond all question, the king of 
fruits; as wheat and the potatoe are of grain 
and roots, In some one or more ol its varie- 
ties, it keeps throughout the three handred and 
sixty-five days of the year; aod long after the 
earliest jane-eating and sweet-bough, with their 
glossy sides and fragrant odor, are offered in 

e market, ihe piles of smooth 5 and 
pippan, and rough golden coated russets, with 
ali the firmness and substantial merits of vete- 
rans of 76, are tempting the eye and olfactories 
of every beholder by their plump and but just 
matured perfections, It is io this quality of en- 
duringuess, that much of the merits of the ap- 
ple are due. But much more it may justly 
claim, in its lascious flavor and healthtul influ- 
ences, and ils peculiar adaptation to so large 
and varied uses. Besides the thousand · and- one 
varieties of dishes of which it forms the sole, 
principal, or a subordinate part in the economy 
of the skillful housewife, it contributes greatly 
towards the interest ot the farmer by the profits 
trom iis sale, and its use as food tor his stuck. 

The profit from feeding the surplus of au ex- 
tensive orchard of fine fruit to stock (tor fine 
fruit is as much better for animals as it is for 
their owners,) has become an item of carefu! 
estimate, since the nearly general abandonment 
of the wasteful, sottish system of cider-making. 
It was the rule, we believe, that 8to 12 bushels 
of apples wouid make one barrel of cider, and 
8 to 12 barrels of cider, one barrel of cider bran- 
dy. The tormer was made tothe halves, while, 
perbaps, 2 gallons of tha latter migbt be return- 
ed as a full equivalent for a barrel of the former. 
Two gallong of miserable liquid poison, under 
the name of cider brandy, was, within less than 
a generation since, the product of 8 to 12 bau- 
shels of apples! Let us see how the case 
stands by the touchstone of figures. Eight bu- 
shels of good apples (and it is cheaper raising 
good apples than poor, ) are worth in an averaze 
of seasons, 37%} cents per bushel in the orchard, 
or $3 forthe whole; while the two gallons ol 
brandy would be worth about the same price of 
whiskey, say 50 cents—difference in favor of 
selling the apples, or using them for some ap 
propriate purpose, six to one, Verily, the pre- 
sent age has improved some in pocket, as well 
as inorals. 

The value of apples, however, for feeding 
to stock, is not equal to that for selling, when- 


ever a good market is within reach. ‘The early 
droppings from the trees should be invariably 
fed to stuck; as besides their general worthless- 
ness for other purposes, from their immaturity, 
they frequently contain worms, which their con- 
sumption by stock effectually destroys. The 
most economical way tor providing for this is 
to allow swine to runat large in sufficient num- 
bers to consume all the first droppings. These, 
with the offal of the dairy, and a good cloyer 
pasture, with a trifle of meal, thoroughly sour- 
ed with the whey or slops, will put a good breed 
of hogs into fine condition, f kept out of the 
road, by the time peas, potatoes and corn are 
sufficiently matured to begin their fall breeding. 
If there should be any surplus of apples, be- 
yond what may be more profitably disposed of, 
these may be fed tothe fattening porkers, either 
raw or cooked, with certain advantage. The 
exact equivalent in grain or roots, for pork or 
beef making, has not been ascertained with sof- 
ficient accuracy to be here stated, but that they 
stand high io fattening properties, is beycnd a 
doubt; while the quality of meat they produce, 
is of the highest order. 

Sheep may be substituted for swine in rang- 
ing through the orchard anc picking op the dis- 
eased and immatared fruit. They will not hurt 
store sheep either in flesh or fleece, but they are 
more particularly profitable for such as are in- 
tended for mutton. A run in the orchard is an 
excellent preparation for heavier feed at a later 
period in the season, and richer or more highly 
flavored mutton cannot be produced than is af- 
forded from such as have this food continued 
to them, till ready for the shambles, 

Milch Cows thrive on them exceedingly, 
though (bey should never be allowed to run 
among the trees, from their injuring the limbs, 
and their liability to be choked in taking the ap- 
ples from an elevated position. The milk trom 
cows so ted, is noted for its richness and deli- 
cioasness of flavor. For working cattle and 
such as are intended for beef, they are nearly as 
valuable. 

Horses are also exceedingly fond of apples, 
and few kinds of stuck are more benefitted by 
their use. They are a full substitute for grain, 
with hay, when not too hardly used, and it has 
been found from long experience and carefal 
observation, that their health is better when so 
fed, their coat is smootherand more glossy, and 
that they are equally spirited. 

The quality of apples has muchtodo with 
their value; though probably not more than 
that of roots and grain. Such kinds shoald be 
selected for teeding, if that be the object, which 
are, as a general rule, the most profitable for 
sale; as they will be found to combine the best 
flavor with the most substance. Sour apples 
have been proved frm careful experiments to 
be equally nutritious for stock as sweet, but it 
must be remembered, that they soon set the teeth 
on edge, and cannot be continuously fed in con- 
siderable quantities, with advantage to the 
thrift of animals, Boiling would remedy this 
objection, but itis more easily obviated by al- 
ternating sweet with sour; or if an orchard is 
to be set out or grafted, expressly in reference to 
this object, sweet apples may almost entirely 
predominate. 

Pouliry comes into the long list of consum- 
ers of the apple orchard; and no less good does 
itdo them, than the other tenants of the tarm. 
Ot apples, of a soft, delicate, delicious pulp, 
we have had more than a peck perday consum- 
ed by a small flock of hens and chickens. Tor- 
kevs, ducks and geese are equally fond of them. 

Some prejudice has been created against the 
use of apples for stock, from the fact, that when 
a hungry cow happened to’ break into an or- 
chard and filled herself to repletion, a fever en- 
sued, and her mik dried up. The same rule 
would hold good against allowing a horse a ra- 
tion of grain, because one had died trom an un- 
stinted ſeed ol corn. The true course is, to com- 
mence feeding in small quantities, and grada- 
ally increase the allowance till put on full ra- 
tions. 

W hen the apple is tedto the larger animals, 


hay and grass should always accompany it; 
and when -fed to hogs, fresh clover or grain 
should be added. When thus judiciocsly ma- 
naged, we doubt if the production of roots for 
stock teeding, will compare in economy, with 
that of raising apples lor a similar purpose. It 
is true that they are sometimes cut off by late 
lrosts, and are not vegetables and grain equally 
liable to injury and disappointment? Ia con- 
clusion, we can offer no better advice to our 
readers, than to urge them to plantas extensive 
orchards as they can manage to advantage, of 
the choicest {ruits they can select, and whether 
intended as an investment of their money, as 
tood for their families, or domestic animals, or 
as an inheritance for their heirs, they can make 
no more appropriate bestowment of their time 
and wealth. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
Improvements in Agriculture. 


“The great truth that animal manures are nothi 
else than the ashes of the food produced from onr fields 
consumed or burned in the bodies of men and animale, 
has given the chief direction to all modern impreve- 
ments in agricultare.”—Liebig. 

The above remark deserves the profound con- 
sideration of every practical farmer. After an 
animal has attained his maturity, and adds no- 
thing to his weight inthe coursé of a year, it is 
obvious that the matter which escapes irom the 
body must be the same in quantity as that which 
enters it. A very notable portion of the tood ot 
all warm-blooded animals passes out of the 
lungs jn the torin of air and vapor, during their 
ceaseless respiration night and day, just as wood 
passes oul of a chimney when burnt in a fire- 
place. The combustion of grass, hay and 
grain in the system of the cow, horse, or sheep, 
is not so complete as that of fire applied to the 
same substances in the open ait. In the lauer 
case, nearly all the combustible ingredientse— 
carbon and hydrogen united with oxygen and 
nitrogen —are expelled into the atmosphere. In 
animal combustion, a larger portion of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen remain with the 
ashes contained in the food taken into the sto- 
mach, and voided with the solid and liquid ex- 
cretions. 

That portion of cultivated plants which es- 
capes into the air through the lungs of man and 
the domestic animals, growing plants can re- 
gain by their roots and leaves, and thus re-or- 
ganize into animal food. But the case is differ. 
ent with the ashes or earthy portion of al! plants. 
If these minerals are taken from the t oil in crops 
and not faithfully restored, by :eplaciog on our 
cultivated fields all the sal/s contained in the ex- 
cretions of the human family and ot domestic 
animals, the injury will be great. 

Nearly one-third of all the !ood grown on the 
globe, is raised by the Chinese. For thousands 
of years this wonderful people have cultivated 
most successfully the bread-forming plant. For 
a long period their wheat fields bave been fer- 
tilized almost exclusively with tbe ingredients 
of whest, derived from its combustion in the hue 
man system. In other words, they manure their 
fields with sight-sou alone. 

The manufacture of corn, wheat, barley, 
oats, hay, potatoes, pork, beef, batter, cheese, 
wool, can be reduced to an exact science. The 
laws of chemical affinity, ot vegetable and ani- 
mal vitality, are uniform and easy to be under- 
tood, so far as successful agriculture ie con- 
cerned. One of these laws is, that no man nor 
vegetable can possibly make anything out of 
nothing. Another is, that one simple substance 
like carbon, cannot be transformed into another 
simple element like nitrogen. Clay cannot sup- 
plv the place of sand, nor sand of clay. 

Sappose you have the materials to produce 
fifty good crops in your now fertile soil: when 
those materials are worked up and sent to dis 
tant parts, where will the largely increased po- 
palation of the State go for tood and clothing? 
Do you say tothe Wesi? But what right has 
the present generation to consume and destroy 
the fertility of God's bountiful earth, to the se- 
rious injury of those who are to succeed them ? 
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By every principle of common justice and 
philanthropy, we should augment the natural 
productiveness of the soil at least 4 per cent. 
per annum, or double its fruit in 25 years. 
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Roadside Trees. 


In no part of the U. States, except in New 
Jersey, have we seen anything like the state of 
things described in the following extract from 
Mr. Lovpon’s Arboretum. In that State, on 
Long Hill, there was, twenty years ago, an ave- 
nue of cherry trees of some miles in length. 
The trees grew by the read side, and every one 
passing took what he wanted, and no one ques- 
tioned his right to dovo. The trees were very 
old when we saw them first, and we are under 
the impression that they were planted before the 
revolutionary war. They were, however, begin- 
ning to show the signs of having suffered from 
the spirit that, since the change of our institu- 
tions from'colonial to National, has become 80 
rife over the whole country, and more especially 
over the Southern States—we mean that spirit 
that prompts people to destroy everything like 
trees, shrubbery and flowers, that does not be- 
long to themselves. Especially if the public 
should happen toown anything of the sort, in 
town orcountry, does it become an object of ei- 
ther plunder or destruction. We have seen a 
personin a public garden, the keeper being ab- 
sent, go to beating a choice shrub with his cane, 
and persevere until nothing but the naked stump 
was left. Another insisted on his right to take 
his dogs into a garden, because it was a public 
garden, to hunt rabbits. And, often, no sooner 
was the back of the keeper turned than the 
work of plunder began. Even in private 
gardens, in our towns, every tree or shrub, 
within reach from the street, frequently has 
its branches broken, and its whole form thus 
mutilated; so that now persons caring for such 
things carefully avoid planting so near the fence 
that itcan be reached, anything of valve, either 
for use or ornament. And as for planting avc- 
nuesof fruit trees by the road-side, any one 
who would seriously propose such a thing would 
be laughed at as a fool. 

Nor is this spirit of Vandalism confined to the 
destruction of trees, shrubbery and flowers. If 
the public authorities shall set up mile posts on 
the public roads, they are destroyed or the fi- 
gures thereon are altered or effaced so as to make 
them useless. So too with finger boards at 
cross-roads; no matter how carefully put up, 
they are soon elther knocked down, or changed 
80 as to mislead the traveller who shall depend 
on them. 

These thiage we have been assured were not 


so before the revolution: and it is a curious pro- 
blem yet to be solved, why they have become B0 
under republican institutions. One thing is cer- 
tain, agriculturists suffer more from the preva- 
lence of such a spirit than any other class :—for 
being in so large a majority they have it in their 
power tocreate a sound public opinion on this 
sub ect; and failing to doso, they have to bear 
the consequences in character, and in pocket 
especially. For with prudent men the value of 
real property is always seriously affected by the 
state of public opinion in the. neighborhood on 
this very subject. Noman, in his senses, will 
buy land in a neighborhood where rowdyism 
reigns supreme. ' 

To return to Mr. Loudon, In his Arboretum 
he says:“ On the continent, and more espe- 
cially in Germany and Switzerland, the cherry 
is much used asa roadside tree; particularly in 
the northern parts of Germany, where the apple 
and pear will not thrive. In some countries the 
road passes for many miles together through an 
avenue of cherry trees. In Moravia, the road 
from Brunn to Olmutz, passes through such an 
avenue, extending upwards of sixty miles in 
length; and in the autumn of 1828, we travelled 
for several days through almost one continuous 
avenue of cherry tress, from Strasburg by a cir- 
euitous route to Munich. These avenues in 
Germany are planted by the desire of the respec- 
tive governments, not only for shading the tra- 
veller, but in order that the poor pedestrian may 
obtain refreshment on his journey. All persons 
are allowed to partake of the cherries, on condi- 
tion of not injuring the trees; but the main crop 
of the cherries when ripe, is gathered by the re- 
spective proprietors of the land on which it grows; 
and when these are anxious to preserve the fruit 
of any particular tree, it is, as it were, tabooed ; 
thatis, a wisp of straw is tied in a conspicuous 
part to one of the branches, as vines by the road- 
sides in France, when the grapes are ripe, are 
protected by sprinkling a plant here and there, 
with a mixture of lime and water, which marks 
the leaves with conspicuous white blotches.— 
Every one who has travelled on the continent, in 
the fruit season, must have observed the respect 
that is paid to these appropriating marks; and 
there is something highly gratifying in this, and 
in the humane feeling displayed by the princes 
of the different countries, in causing the trees to 
be planted. It would indeed be lamentable if 
kind treatment did nət produce a corresponding 
return.” 


ne 


Strawberry and Milk Trade of New York. 


On a late occasion, as many as 20,555 baskets 
of Strawberries were, in one day, brought down 
the North River to New York. Then there is a 
special train run over the Erie Rail Road every 
night during the strawberry season, which brings 
to the city, each trip, from 30 to 40,000 baskets. 
The National Intelligencer and the Baltimore 
Clipper furnish us with these statements. 


Then as to Milk—On the Erie Rail Road, the 
New York TvYibune says, the freight of milk 
alone for one week amounted to over one thou- 
sand dollars, more than 200,000 quarts having 
been brought over the road in that time to New 
York. 

We are careful to give our authority for these 
statements, for they may look, to some persons, 
very much like Munchausen stories. 


—— 
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Turpentine, 


We have not the information necessary to ena- 


ble us te answer the inquiries in the following 
letter. We willbe very much obliged toany one 
who will sen l us an article on the subject for 
publication in the CULTIVATOR. 


We are inclined to believe that any one who 


intenda to engage in the business would do well 
to go to North Carolina and spenda few months 
in the turpentine district. He may thus gain a 
very thorough knowledge of the whole matter— 
particularly of those minute details which are 
seldom mentioned by writers, but the knowledge 
of which is nevertheless essential to success in 


undertaking any new business. 
In the meantime, we have the pleasure to in- 


form our friends that Mr. SxIN NEA, Editor of the 


Farmers’ Library, who has lately been through 
the turpentine region of North Carolina, promises 
that he will, in ap early number of his work, give 
a full account or the whole process and its ro- 
sults. For the present he only states, that one 
hand is capable of attending to a crop“ of 80 
many boxes; and many of them collect from 
150 to 200 barrels of turpentine, worth, last 
autumn, upwards of $3 a barrel. It was said 
that one man, with his three hands, allowing 
them a small portion of the proceeds, had realised 
upwards of $4000. 

In relation to the future prospects of the tur- 
pentine businessin North Carolina, Mr. SKINNER 
makes the following very curious statement: 


The reflections induced, in connection with 
the growth of this species of pine, are strange and 
important in a view of the distant future; as for 
instance: The wings of marine commerce of the 
whole world, it will be admitted, would be clipped 
if not entirely destroyed, but for the use of the 
product of this beautiful evergreen; and yet from 
some mysterious operations of Nature, or the 
spread and influence of civilization of which come 
merce is the great promoter, it would seem from 
present appearances, according to all I heard, 
that astop hasbeen put to the successions of ito 

rowth which has been going on for centuries.— 

he time is thus approaching, according to the 
opinion of judicious observers on the spot, when 
scarcely a vestige will remain of this valuable 
and majestic tree, where now it is so flourishing 
andabundant. Let ma be understood. In the 
boyhood of men fifty years ago, it was a part of 
children’s play to bend down the young pine 
growth in the woods toride upon. They were 
of that size, as common then, as the larger 
growth is now, and only of two, three, or four 
years’ growth, and about the size of a walking 
cane stripped of the bark, and about five, six, or 
seven feet high. That same generation Is 
now as large as an Alderman’s leg; but here is 
the wonder! There isnoneof that age or kind 
in preparation by Nature, as successors to the pre- 
sent stock in Carolina. Itis rarely that one is to 
be found; and yet the seed (or mast as it is 
called,) is as abundant as ever, and vegetates as 
thickly asit ever did; butit soon disappears.— 
After it is the size of wheat in November, little 
more ofit is ever seen. The impression of those 
who have most closely noticed these facts per- 
sonally, is, that the present generation of pine 
will be the last that will be seen in North Carolina, 
perhaps forever.” 


To the Editor of the Cultivaior : 

Mr. James Camak:—Several of your sub- 
scribers in this neighborhood, are desirous of 
obtaining some information on the manufacture 
of turpentine—the manner of preparing it for 
market—the quantity that can be collected in 
one season by a hand—the expenses attending it 
—the average pee that it bears in the commer- 
cial cities—and any other facts connected there- 
with that can be procured. 

They have understood that making turpentine 
is at present a very lucrative business in North 
Carolina—far more so than the ‘raising’ of our 
present staple commodity ; and they believe that 
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the sea- 


the advantages are arate in their section of the 
country than in the State just mentioned, for the 
reasons that the season is much longer—the 
weather hotter, and the trees larger, and thereby 
capable of lasting a longer time than when they 
are not so tall. Any information that yourself or 
any of your correspondents can eld will be very 
e received by your friends in this quarter. 
ery respectfully, your ob’t serv't, 
Tur POSTMASTER. 
Qewichee, Russell Co, Ala. 
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Improvement of the Soil. 


In the extremely exhausted condition of the 
soll in the Southern States, any suggestion rela- 
ting to its improvement is entitled to serious 
consideration. Evenif such suggestion should 
appear, at firat, to be unreasonable and extrava- 
gant, it should not, therefore, be rejected as 
wholly useless, It should bo subjected to the test 
of practical experiment: and even though re- 
sulting in failure, as to the main object, yet some 
truth may perhaps be got from the failure that 
may be of great use to the experimenter. In this 
connexion, Mr. Farxine’s proposition may ap- 
pear extravagant at first. Yet he is a practical 
man; and being at the head of the Agricultural 
College, near Nashville, Tenn., would not be 
likely to risk his character by proposing whatis 
absurd. He asserts that “there is no problem in 
Arithmetic more clear than that, from aay ani- 
mai properly managed, more manure can be made 
than will be required to make produce to support 
it.” Now, though we hold this proposition to be 
very questionable, notwithstanding its great 
clearness to Mr. Fannine, yet we would not re- 
ject it without caroful trial. Will not some one 
interested in Agriculture, set about making such 


trial at once ? 

In justica to Mr. Faxxixe, we insert the whole 
ot his article: 

IMPROVEMENT OF SOIL—ByY T. FANNING. 

Time was, when most of the cultivated soil in 
the United States was rich; but that day has 

assed. In many of the States, the occupants df 
arms have worked their lands out of heart, and 

- abandoned them for more advantageous positions 
in the far West.” Many others still cleave to 
the homes of their ancestors, with. little other 
prospect than that of making a bare subsistence, 
and the great majority of American farmers ex- 
perience sad reversee from the annual deteriora- 
tion of theirlands. Tennessee, which is atill the 
greatest corn-growing State in the Union, could 
once boast of seventy-five aud a hundred bushels 
of Indian corn to the acre. 

The question might be ravely asked, why 
have these changes occurred! A bad system was 
at first adopted, and has been persisted in. Far- 
mers have had too much confidence in the soil, 
and paid too little attention to its wants. 

The great Buel’s motto was to improve the 
soil and the mind:” his idea might have been 
correct, but the order of the subjects should be 
changed. The improvement of the mind and the 
soil, is the true desideratum. 

The means to enrich the soil are numerous. 
Every cultivator is obliged to have at least a 
horse, a cow, a pig or two, and a few sheep; and 
there is no prublem in arithmetic more clear than 
that from any animal properly managed, more 
manure can be made than will be required to 
make produce to support it. 

Suppose we try the pig first. We will give it 
the poorest food of the place. We will be at the 
expense of constructing hima good house, and 
preparing him a yard with litter. Feed him on 
refuse cabbage leaves, roots, scraps from the 
kitchen, &c., and in one year he will pay for his 
mansion, foud and the labor of giving it to him, 
and furnish enough manure to produce ample 
food for two such pigs another year. If any one 
will try it, and plead disappointment, he may 
draw on me for three pigs. 

The cow, in addition to piyin expenses b 
her miik, when housed and well littered, w l 
furnish an amount of manure that will, by its 


cows. 
mestic animals. But, unfortunately, many fer- 
mers loose the most valuable particles of manure 


scientific application, give food for one if not two 


The same may be predicated of ali do- 


by exposing it to the weather. After fermenta- 
tion, the residuum is little better than the like 
amount of chaff. 

The secret of improving the soil consists in 
knowing its wants and being able to supply 
them. The correct combinations ot the different 

oper of a soil must be studied. On some 
as s, clay will be useful; on others, swamp 
mud wili be found valuable, and on others, sand 
will answer the purpose. Draining is often ad- 
vantageous, and many plots ma be irrigated to 
the great profit of the farmer. Kew have studied 
the valuo of green crops, oats and rye in particu- 
iar. One crop of oats, eonsumed on the field, 
will enable the cultivator to reap double the a- 
mount the second year. The same may be af- 
firmed of rye. 

Soap-suda, wood ashes, 
a tendency to improve soil. 
improvement is deep plowing—and tho last, but 
perhaps not the least valuable, consists in com- 
pletely pulverizing the iand.— Naturalist. 


and charcoal have all 


The Crops. 


From the South Carolinian and the Georgia 
Journal we copy articles on the prospect of the 
crops in South Carolina and Georgia. Some de- 
duction must be made from the estimates, 80 far 
as the wheat crop is concerned, in consequence 
of the ten days of wet weather, occurring in the 
midst of harvest. The injury to the wheat from 


this cause has been severe: 
From the South Carolinian, Jane 11. 

Tur Crops.—We write the words with satis- 
faction—the crops are fine—the seasons good, 
and plenty if not peace, at last blesses the exer- 
tions of the husbandman. The wheat crop 
promises to be the best ever grown in the South, 
and in South Carolina there will be harvested 
double the quantity ever produced in one year. 
This is the impulse which our planters required; 
and what common sense should have dictated 
long since, the act of Providence has compelled 
them to adopt—producing as much grain as they 
consumed. The Oat c:op will be good, and Rye 
and Barley never were better. Of the latter 
grain, fully seventy bushels to the acre have been 
grown by one farmer of our acquaintance—and 
we ourselves grew an admirable crop of the two- 
rowed northern variety, which was sown, with- 
out manure, on ordinary land, as late as the 10th 
of January. We regard this variety the best for 
soiling, as the leaves are much broader than the 
four-rowed kind usually cultivated amongst us. 
The feur-rowed barley will produce at least one 
third more grain than the former kind. Barley 
neatly cleaned, when ground or boiled, furnishes 
excellent food tor horses and all kinds of stock. 
We consider four acres sowed in barley, properly 
manured, as valuable as sixteen acres o Indian 
Corn cultivated in the usual manner. 

Of the Corn crops we have flattering accounts 
from all parts ofthe State, and we hope that a 
seas on of bounty will place us even with the 
world at the end of the year, with the addition 
of experience, which though dearly bought, will 
be valuable to us for many an agricultural trial 
yet ahead. 
From the Georgia Journal, June If. 
Tux Crops.—We have finer prospects before 
us for a good—nay a bountiful—crop year, than 
our farmers have s:en for many, many years. 
The Wheat crop has turned out a bountiful one, 
not only in this section of the State, but through- 
out the whole length and breadth of it, where 
wheat is grown. Kvery person that we have 
seen and conversed with, tells us that his crop 
far exceedsall his previous calculations, and that 
he has wheat to sell. For this section of Georgia 
—the Cotton belt—this is saying a great deal— 
more than was ever said before. In sections too 
where Wheat growing tor market is the main 
ursuit of our farmers, we learn that a most 
bountiful harvest has rewarded their laburs, and 
that more wheat will be offered for sale this year, 
in Georgia, than hes ever been offered before 
Purchasers therefore may expect to get flour at 
a reasonable rate. We must not omitto mention 
that the wheat grown this year is generally of a 
superior quality. 


sons have been generally good, and 
mediate neighborhood, latterly, we have had fine 
rains which 
promising. 


sing. 


backward for the middle of June, both in this, 
and other sections of the State. 


Another means of 


The Corn crop looks very promising: 
n our ime 


ve made the cern look remarkably 


The Cotton crop does not look quite so promi- 
From all that we can learn, it is rather 


Southern Cultlvator Opinion of the Press. 


The Publishers offer no apology to the reader 


for submitting to his consideration the following 


notice from the “Southern Planter,” published 
at Richmond, Virginia, and deservedly ranking 
among the first Agricultural periodicals of the 
day. It was called forth, as the reader will per- 
ceive, by the announcement in the CuLTIVATOR, 
that it would be discontinued after the present 
volume, unless a more liberal support was ex- 
tended toit. The opinion of such a man as 
the accomplished editor of the Planter, is indeed 
to be prized highiy, and we sincerely hope that 
no friend of the Soururax Cuitivator will fail 
to profit by its wholesome truths. Here it is. 
Read it! 


“ Every community in this country has a right 
to do as they please, and are accountable to no 
individual for any course they may see fit to pur- 
sue; but then every individual has the right of 
expressing his opinion of such course, provided 
he does it in a polite and respectful manner. In 
the exercise of this right, we will venture to ex- 
press the opinion that no community has ever 
shown a greater want of wisdom than will the 
farmers of Georgia, if they suffer the SOUTHERN 
CULTIVATOR to expire, for want of support. It 
is not our habit to lavish compliments on even 
our best friends, but, under the circumatances, it 
is but justice to say that this paper stands in the 
very first rank of the Agricultural prees in this 
country. The refinement, the scholarship, and 
the ability of its editor entitle it to all the reputae 
tion it enjoys abroad, and to fifty times the sup- 

ort it gets athome. There isn’t a farmer In 

irginia that would not, by subscribing to this 
paper, reap an hundred fold the value of his in- 
vestment. It is published at one dollar per an- 
num, and it will give us great pleasure to recelve 
and forward subscriptions for it.” 


Book Farming. 


In Indiana, as it is stated in a Western paper, 
there isa miller very extensively engaged in the 
manufacture of flour, who, in making his con- 
tracts for wheat, always gives more per bushel 
for it to a farmer who takes and reads an Agricul- 
tural paper, than to one who rejects the light 
and knowledge furnished dy such publications. 
lt is farther said, that from an effectual trial of 
the practice he finds it to be his interest to per- 
severe init. A shrewd fellow is that same mil- 
ler. 


Cincinnati Egg Trade. 


The extent of this business is indeed ‘surpris- 
ing. From the Cincinnati Gazette we gather the 
following particulars concerning it: 


The Annual city consumption is 1,213,333 dozen. 
Shipments from Cincinnati last year. 963,000 “ 
N 276,3 h dozen. 


Which is equal to 26,115,996 eggs, brought to the Cin- 
cinnati market in one year. 

The eggs consumed in the cily, viz. 1,213,333 dozen, 
at8 cenis, comes LOce 00 97.066 64 
Those exported, via: 10,700 bbls., at 3.44}, is 90,361 50 
Total annual amount of Egg Trade. 8107,48 14 


Guano Po1sonovs.—The Dublin Farmers’ 
Gazette mentions the case of a man who lost 
hie life by holding acorner of a guano bag in 
his moutb, by which a portion of the dust was 
drawn into his throat, 
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Original Communications, 


Overseers. 


Ma. Camax:—I read with much interest the 
articles in your paper, so judiciously selected, in 
reference tothe various improvements in pro- 
gress in the art of Agriculture. But there are 
some views of deep moment to the Planting In- 
terest of this section—the eastern part of Georgia 
and South Carolina —which I have not seen ex- 
actly expressed, and which, with your permission, 
I will suggest to our planters. 

Formerly, when lands were fresh and cotton 
high, planters had very little difficulty in getting 
along, and with the least industry and economy, 
accumulated property rapidly. A nan had only 
to buy a plantation, put a bunch of hands on it, 
employ almost any one to oversee them, and he 
might go about his pleasure, hunt, horse-race, or 
go to Congress. Twenty cents a pound for cotton 
cured all defects in management, and kept the 
sheriffat bay; but six cents a pound for cottonis 
quite another thing. The profits of agriculture 
have now taken rank with those of other occu- 

ations, and it requires as thorough management 
nevery particular for a planter to make lawiul 
interest on his investment as for a merchant, 
mechanic, manufacturer, lawyer or doctor to do 
so—a momentous fact of which very few of them 
seem to be at all convinced. Merchants, me- 
chanics, lawyers, &c., require vears of laborious 
training to fit them for their callings, and so long 
as they pursue them, indefatigable industry, the 
strictest personal attention, and consummate 
Skill are indispensable to even reasonable success. 
If they are deficient in any of these particulars 
they failatonce. But any body thinks he can 
be a planter. In fact, Banks, whose officers 
scarcely know a plow from a hoe, and individuals 
of all classes, equally ignorant, boidly undertake 
to growcorn and cotton, and expect to do it 

rofitably. A stripling of 18 years of age who, 
h may be; has divided his tinie between the 
fox-chase and the plow, offers his services to 
conduet the business and is accepted. Such ad- 
venturers not only ruin themselves, dut by add- 
ing, though ata cost fatal to themselvee, to the 


amount of the crop, injure the whole planting in- 


terest. My object, however, is nut to denounce 
them, but to epeak of more serious evils which 
beset the best informed and most judicious cul- 
tivators of the soil. 

Small planters, who live on their planta- 
tions and manage themselves, even though not in 
the best manner in the world, may, with some 
comfort, accommodate themselves to the great 
change in the price of our staple. They can still 

rovide their own hog and hominy, and afford to 
buy sugar and coffee and other little necessaries. 
When they are skilful and industrious, read agri- 
cultural papers and books, and keep up with the 
improvements of the age, they may make fair 
interest on their capital and accumulate by 
rigid economy, as those in other branches of 
business do. But what is to become of our large 
planters? That is the question—important to 
them, and vastly important tothe country. In 
general, they cannot live on their plantations, 
cause large plantations, even in healthy re- 
ions, are more or less unhealthy, and can rarely 
be obtained but in the more sickly parts of the 
country. Even when they can live within a few 
miles of their places and visit them every day, it 
is impossible for them to examine closely into 
every operation that is going on, to see every 
sick negro in due season, to watch over the 
health of those that are well, to see their stock 
and work animals attended to, their wagons and 
gear and plantation implements kept in proper 
order and preserved, to give daily, and asis some- 
times required, hourly directions about the work 
to be performed. and to inspect it afterwards in 
due season to prevent the eerious consequences 
of not having it done as it should be. Ifone 
were the most skilful, the most industrious plan- 
ter in the world, and with a constitution of iron, 
he cannot, unless he lives right on the spot, at- 
tend to all these things, do the reading he must 
do to learn what he must learn of the progress 
of his a t, and conduct the improvements necessary 
to enable him to produce as much and sell as 
cheap as those with whom he has to compete, and 
make just interest on his capital, if he works a 
force of 30, 50. or 100 hands. The obvious sug- 
gestion is, let him get an overscer. There is the 


rub. He must trust all these things to agents.— 
Now, if he could get the best possible agents, he 
would at least have to pay them, and to this ex- 
tent would he ata disadvantage in comparison 
with the small planter who employs none. And 
let it not be supposed it is a trifling one. Be- 
sides the money paid the overseer, his family, 
however large, is to be supported, his horse fed, 
with servants to wait on all. There are few 
overseers who do not consume wages and all the 
produce of 6 to 10 hands, thus absorbing at once 
6 to 10 per cent of the labor, when there are even 
100 hundred hands. Is this easily made up in 
these times, even when the overseer is a good 
manager and perfectly supplies the place of the 
owner? But where are such overseers to be 
found? Can they be picked up at grog shops, 
muster fields, and political barbecues, where the 
young men destined to be the planters’ agents 
are trained to a sufficient opinion of their abilities, 
and especially to their vast privileges as “free, 
independent and equal citizens” of this republic, 
who are not to stoop to be any man's man,” or 
to do any man's business even when paid for it, 
unless allowed to do it after their own fashion? 

If such overseers are to be obtained, I do not, for 
one, know where to look for them. Ifthere are 
any young men reared among us, destitute of 
capital, but of industrious, steady habits, and 
likely to make careful, intelligent and energetic 
planters, they almost all of them seek the western 
country at an early age, where it is supposed 
there is a better field for enterprise. The few of 
that sort who remain usually put so high an es- 
timate on their services that they are unattaina- 
ble, or, led by false notions of independence, seek 
other employments. The melancholy fact is 
that our region is nearly entirely destitute ofeven 
tolerably good overseers. And what is worse, 
they seem to be growing scarcer every year. In 
all other countries agents in whose qualifications 
entire reliance may be placed, are abundant, seek- 
ingemployment in every branch of business, 
treading on one another's heels and ever ready 
to fill a vacancy. In most occupations it is the 
case to some extent here. Young men are 
trained for clerkships, for superintendents in fac- 
tories,as master workmen in ail tredes, to be 
junior partners in all professions. But noone is 

rought up to be an overseer. Very few will 
take that employment who can get any other.— 
If, then, large planters are compelled to incur 
heavy expenses for managers, and if when ob- 
tained, they, as is usually the case, prove to be 
his greatest trouble instead of his assistant, how, 
I ask, are they, at present prices, to sustain them- 
selves? They cannot, for the most part, dis- 
pense with overseers, yet, with all that they can 
do, these agents mismanage, neglect and abuse 
their property, resist and thwart improvenents, 
refuse to follow, or if they pretsnd to follow di- 
rections, do it in such a way as to insure failure. 
T ask the queation, how are they to sustain them- 
selvesat present prices? lt is one of the deepest 
mement; I wish some one would answer it—1 
cannot. Being one of that class of planters my- 
self, and one who has thus far kept out of debt, I 
have come to the painful conclusion that, as 
things are, no one can plant largely in this region. 
If the price of cotton should rise—of which I see 
no hope, they may go on, otherwise they must 
sell out here and quit planting or go west. They 
cannot, ee to incur the expense of mana- 
gers, and with such managers as can be pro- 
cured among us, compete with tho cotton 
planters of the weat, or with their neighbors 
at home, owning small places and able to look 
after business themselves. The class of large 
planters must by one means or another pass 
away from our section. In the long run it may 
be better for the country that our lands should 
be cut up into small farms owned and cultivated 
by a race of sturdy yeomanry. But time must 
elapse before this change can be eſſected, and in the 
meanwhile the most painful individual suffering 
and the most serious losses to the community 
at large, must be endured. 

It is melancholy to think of these things; and 
if all that I have said be true, it may be asked, 
Why indicate evils for which no remedy is sug- 
gested, and anticipate inevitable sorrows? Tho 
question may be pertinent. But others may see 
remedies which I do not, and perhaps itis right 
and profitable also te state facts, deduce truths, 
and force reflection on them, however painful it 


may be. AGRICOLA, 
South Carolina, June, 1846, 


Subsoil Plowing. 


Mr. Cguax—If you can find room in theCur- 
TIVATOR for the enclosed letter, it will, I am con- 
fident, promote the ‘conscientious point’ in 
Agriculture, which I find ta be the main point. 
For, so soon as one planter can be induced to 
read Agricultural works, the impulse is given to 
pa thence to natter, and the work is half 

one. 

This letter from W. R. Ross, so well known as 
one of the best planters in South Alabama, to 
Dr. William Cunningham, likewise one of the 
most successful cotton planters in Monroe coun- 
Re will have the effect of opening the eyes of 
their numerous acquaintances; and ot dispelling 
the prejudice that is so strong against book farm- 
ing. It will likewise bring into more generai cir- 
culation the best agricultural paper now pub- 
lished—I mean the one best adapted for those be- 
ginning the business of reclaiming their worn 
eut and tired soils— and if every intelligent sub- 
scriber to the SoutHseamw CurLTIvA TOR would 
boldly speak the truth about it, and exert his in- 
fluence to extend its circulation, we should hear 
no more complaints of want of patronage. 


SUBSCRIBER. 
Burnt:orn, May 15, 1846. 


Mz. WILLIAM Cunnincuam—Dear Sir: Your 
favor of the 2dinst. is at hand, and in reply to 
your inquiry, I will say that I am a subscriber to 
the Albany Cultirater, published at Albany, N. 
Y., also the Southern Planter, published at Rich- 
mond, Va., and also the Southern Cultirator, 
published at Augusta, Ga. These I consider 
best calculated and suitable for a Cotton planter, 
because the people of Georgia seem, as it were 
by magic, to have aroused up from their lethar- 

ic state of insensibility to their true interest; 
orming societies, holding meetings and making 
experiments, all of which are reported in the 
SOUTHERN Cuttivator ; whether successtu) or 
not—also their modes of manuring and cultiva- 
ting—allof which J think very important. 

While I speak in favor of the Sournern Cutt. 
VATOR as best suited to a cotton planter, I must 
say, also, there is much useful information in the 
Al any Cultivator. Although they do nat culti- 
vate Cotton, yet their mode of manuring and 
plowing I consider very important itemsin any 
cultivation. That of subsoiling I deem very im- 
portant. Neither of the works coet over one 
dollar a year, but writing for one now you 
wilf get all the back numbers, beginning with 
January, for the year. Your region of coun- 
try hae been in cultivation from the earlicst set- 
tlement in the country, and has become, in a 
great degree exhausted. Large portiors of the 
gasses in the surface soil have been taken up by 
the sun and air; and a portion of the minerals 
from which the different plants receive a portion 
of nourishment has descended inuto the subsoil, 
which has become soclose and compact from the 
frequent shallow plowings and treading of stock, 
that the roots of neither corn or cotton can 
penetrate to any depth, consequently must be de- 
pines of much of the onene fertility ot the soil. 

n order to give room and space for the roots to 
penetrate in search of food, as well as to secure 
fram the dry spells of weather that our climate 
is much subject toin the growing season, we 
must have recourse to subéoil plowing, at the 
time all are preparing our lands for a crop in 
winter or very early in the spring. You wiil 
find it also of much advantage in preparing your 
land to break it fine, to pulverize itas much as 
possible. 

If I mistake not, your section of country is 
somewhat broken or rolling; this being the case 
we are compelled to have recourse to guar 
drains or hill-side ditching, as also horizontal 
plowing. This, I consider of the utmost im- 
portance. This season J] have put up all my cot- 
ton and corn beds with ten furrows, that is, five 
surface furrows and five subsoil, in the same fur- 
rows. For the want of a subsoil plow, I use the 
common scooter, following the surface plow in 
the same furrow. 

Should our friend McDonald be sojourning 
through the country this season and should visit 
this section of country, and you could make it 
convenient to come with him, you would see my 
mode of working, though I have but just com- 
menced. yet you might learn the beginning point. 

My plantation has been in cultivation from 
1817; has been very much worn, the last sea- 
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son being the first year that I cultivated it, yet I 
made 30 bushels of corn per acre, and an average 
of 800 ibs of cotton. I commenced ist of Febru- 
ary, without a particle of manure. This season 
I have planted fur 40 bushels of corn, per acre. 
The cotton I think will yield a heavy crop, pro- 
vided the little worm that penetrates and destroys 
the form or button, will let it alone. I have 
hauied this spring 250G waggons and ox-cart 
loads of manure, besides 6000 bushels of cotton 


I should be pleased to see you and give you 
all the information I may possess, though I am 
almost alone in this region in regard to my mode 
of working. The cry is, it is too much trouble, 
destroying the land by plowing so deep. Plow 
deep and break the land w:th a small plow and 
manure heavily is my motto. l 
yours, & e. R. Ross. 

Harana, Green Co., Ala., April 12, 1846. 


Sweet Potatoes. 


Mr: Camax—I propose addressing you a se- 
ries of articles on diflerent subjects, connected 
with agriculture and dumestic economy, as lei- 
sure or opportunity may occur. Should my com- 
munication appear worthy of fan insertion in 
your valuable periodical, you will please publish 
them; if not, dispose of them as you think pro- 


. 
Perne destruction of the sweet potatoe, especial- 
ly in our section of the country, has been as great, 
suppose, as that of the Irish potatoe in Ireland, 
and though its effects are not so appalling, it is 
still a severe loss to all who have tailed in a corn 
crop. The old system of housing them, in which 
they are in a N degree exposed to the action 
of the air, and in many cases to the rain also, is 
very objectionable, and has doubtless contributed 
to increase the destruction alluded to. From my 
experience and observation, I am induced to be- 
lieve that we cannot keep themin a sound and 
healthy state during the winter, unless we first 
place them ina temperature lower than that at 
which they germinate, and then totally exclude 
air, light, and water; for these are the imme- 
dlate agenta emploved ga bie pea germina- 
tion and decomposition. The temperature also 
should be as near uniform as possible. Pota- 
toes, from bs ing bruised, and perhaps from a 
sudden change of temperature, arising from ex- 
sure to the cold air after they are dug, general- 
y undergo a sweating and evaporating process, 
which they should be allowed to do before they 
are housed for the winter, as one condition of 
their keeping sound is that they be pertectly 
dry. This exudation and deposition of water, 
which issometimes very great, must ar.se from 
incipient decomposition, produced by the causes 
just stated. Smoking the potatoe house has 
en 1ecommended as a good remedy in such 
cases, though I cannot vouch for its efficacy. 

If the position which I have assumed le true 
we should discard the old fashion of leaving an 
aperture at the top of the bank or stack for ad- 
mitting theair. All tuberous and bulbous roots, 
such as potatoes, turnips, onions, &c., being 
mostly compo:ed of cellular tissue, should not be 
exposed to the light, asit generates vascular or 
fibrous tissue. For a similar reason, the air 
shou'd not be admitted, as it contains oxygen 
gas, the great cause of acidity and decom- 

sition in all vegetable and animal bodies. 

e change of color and of cellular into vascular 
tissue, is often exhibited by the accidental expc- 
sure of a growing potatoe to the action of the 
light. It immediately assumes a green color 
and a fibrous texture, similar to that of the vine. 
The acidifying and decomposing properties of at- 
mospheric air, muy be te ted in a usefil and 
simple experiment—the making of vinegar. The 
vessel containing the ingredients should be left 
open, and exposed to the constant action of the 
air, until acidity is produced; it should then be 
closed. The action of water is more equivocal. 
When constantly applied to inert matter, jt acte 
asanartiseptic, and, for aught I know, it may 
act in the same way, under like circumstances, 
upona living root. When potatoes are exposed 
to the alternate action of air and water, the lat- 
ter will generally cause germination or decom- 
position; though sometimes it is perfectly in- 
nocuous. Anexcellent planter on the Congaree 
states that he has never suffered any !nconveni- 
ence by housing his potatoes duriug a rainy sea- 
son. Asa general rule, however, they should be 


kept dry,and the fluids especially, which exude 
from the potatoes when in a heated condition, 
should not be suffered to accumulate in any 
quantity. 

I will conclude this article, Mr. Editor, by sta- 
ting that the principles here advanced have been 
applied with admirable success in practice; and, 
as far as | have learned, all who have adopted 
the system have been fully convinced of its su- 
perier meritsin keeping t Feed during the 
winter season in a sound and healthy condition. 

Very respectfully, yours, CAROLINIBNEIS. 

Fairfield District, May 20, 1846. 


Fattening Hogs. 


Mr. Camax:—lI believe that I am under a 
promise to give you some account of my method 
of fattening pork. Youwill perceive that the 
plan pursued differs but littlc from Mr. Farrar's, 
and were it not for my promise, I should hard- 
ly trouble you with it at all. Mr. Farrar crushed 
his foud before cooking it, which I doubt not is 
a good plan; but for those who have no means 
of crushing the food, thia may comein asa sub- 
stitute. This may seem like an Loppa time 
to offer an article upon this subject, but I think 
otherv ise, for turnips enter largely into the ac- 
count—they cannot be gfown to advantage un- 
less the landis well prepared, and now is the 
time to prepare the land. 

Having two boilers holding (together) ninety 
gallons, sct up in the usual way, in a brick fur- 
naco, my next object was to prepare vats or 
troughs, (I use the latter on the score of econo- 
my) in which to soak the corn before boiling 
The length of time necessary to soak the corn 
varies with the temperature of the weather, it 
must, however, be soaked until it ia sour, after 
which it may be boiled soft in half the time re- 
quisiteto boil hard corn. The experiment was 
made upon twenty-two hogs, of diflerent ages, 
from one to two years old, their daily allowance 
being about three bushels of this corn, with as 
many turnips (tops and all) as the cauldrons 
would hold at two boilings, i. e. 1§ bushels of 
corn ateach boiling (morning and Boon) ani a 
filling up of turnips. The feeding troughs were 

repared by eplitting pine logs of any cunvenient 
ength and burning out the flat sides to a suffi- 
cient depth. To prevent the hogs getting into 
the troughs, a small pole was firmly fastened 
over the centre of the trough lengthwise. These 
hogs were not closely confined, but were all fed 
together, and had the use of a lot containing an 
acre and a half. For variety, pumpkins, pota- 
toes, cabbage leaves, &c., were substituted for 
the turnips, making it an invariable rule to 
have the whole well conked and n ixed together 
with a pestle or some other convenient imple- 
ment, adding a handfull of salt occasionally.— 
The turnips thus consumed were grown upon 
three-quarters of an acr2 of land. Six weeks 
was the time allowed for fattening theso hogs, 
and their average weight was 2421 pounds.— 
Before the adoption of this plan (with the same 
breed of hogsand about the same age,) I have 
generally fed fattening hogs about eight weeks, 
with an additional daily allewance of corn, of 
at least one fourth, and by reference to my book 
I find their average weight for several years has 
been about 225, 227, &c.; but once in ten years 
have they exceeded the weightsof last season, 
and then they were all two years old. Two of 
my neighbors tried the plan last season, and 
were well pleased with the result. My boilers 
and troughs, have made a similar saving in feed- 
ing work oxen, beef cattle, and milch cows, but 
I will not trespass further by giving you a de- 
tailed account of the same. 

As I always feel willing to contribute my mite, 
so I doubt not other gentlemen will cheerfully 
communicate any information they possess, 
when called pon to do so. Now Í am very 
much in want ofa corn and cob crusher, and 
when I spend my money, I would like to receive 
an equivalent for it. I would, therefore, re- 
spectfully request Mi. Farrar of Putnam county 
and Maj. Rose ot Meriwether county, to give 
us such an account of their crushers as they may 
deem important or interesting. My objectis to 
get an efficient, durable machine, and I make 
the request publie that others may profit by the 
information I may receive. Mr. P. and Maj. R. 
are designated because they are the only persons 
within my knowledge, who have them in use, 
though any information onthe subject will be 
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thankfully received, come from what quarter it 
may. These gentlemen vill confer a favor by 
responding to this call. Let us know the cost of 
your crusher? By whom are they built? What 
sort of gearing is best adapted to them? How 
much power do you employ to drive them—two 
or four horees—what amount of work will they 
accomplish with sach power? What is your 
opinion of their durability, and can they easily 
be put out of repair? After the trial you have 
given them, would you recommend their use to 
a man who wishes to practice true economy ? 
And now, Mr Editor, indulge me with a ques- 
tion or two upon another subject. Will some 
gentleman, having experience in such matters, 
put us upon the best plan to cover drains, in the 
absence of stone or tile? Several of my neigh- 
bors are interested in this question, and in cov- 
ering with pancheons and brush, we may not be 
pursuing the best plan. The experiments al- 
ready made answer admirably, so far, but the 
timber has been laid but a short time and it may 


-decay soon or the drains choke up. Can you in- 
struct us a little, Mr. Editor? 


epectfully, 
Jort Hurt. 
Crawford, Russell, Co. Ala. 


Smut, or Blast in Oats, 


Mr. Eprror—] avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded by a rainy day to Inquire of you or some 
of your numerous correspondents, the cause of 
the above disease in oats, if known, and the cure 
for it, if any. I have read a great deal in regard 
to the smut in wheat, but do not recollect to have 
seen any thing on the subject in regard to oats. 
On inquiry amongst my neighbors, I find three 
things assigned ae the cause of the disease, each 
of which, when brought to the tost of experience, 
proves fallacious. The first, and most general 
opinion is, that unripe seed je the caure of it. 
The next is that oats put in the ground when it 
is very wet, are subject to the smut from that 
cause; another opinion is that late sowing causes 
the smut. Now I will give you a few facts to 
show the fallacy of each, though some of them, 
apart from the others, seem to support each opi- 
nion. 


Some years since, one of my neighbors, then 
residing in the county of Warren, sowed a field 
of 40 acres in oats. On the last day, while sow- 
ing, there fell avery heavy rain, but as there 
was but a few hours work to do, he proceeded 
and plowed them in. At maturity, the part 
plowed after the rain was hardly worth cutting 
for the smut, the other part nearly free from it. 
The seed was allthe same when sown. Last 
fall, in the ean part of October, I sowed a small 
field of oats. During the first and second weck 
in November, I sowed another larger field.— 
During the last week in November, I sowed 
another field adjoining the first small field. 
The seed sown was all alike. The ground 
was pretty wet when the first was sown 
—quite dry when the second and last was put in. 
The result, at maturity, is that the first has not 
one-fourth the quantity of smut that the two 
last has, which are nearly equal. A neighbor 
sowed in December and January—those sowed 
in January veing four times as badly smutted as 
those sown in December. Seed and land the 
same. Another who sowed in the latter part of 
February, has less smut than any of the rest. 
Froin the above statement you will perceive that 
neither of the above stated opinions is supported 
by the facts developed. What course shall we 
pursue to remedy the evil? Will soaking the 
seed as we do wheat prescrve it? Even if it 
will, the lightness and bulkiness of oats will ren- 
der the operation troublesome and expensive. I 
shall, therefore, feel much obliged for any sug- 
gestions that may help me to avoid the evil in 
future. 

From what experience I have in raising oats] 
shall endeavor in future to put them in the ground 
in October end November, believing that the 
crop is more certain, and the yield much more 
abundant. 1 believe that oats become acclima- 
ted orrendered more hardy by being repeatedly 
sown in the fall, until they will be nearly as hard 
to kill by frost as wheat. I have had none killed 
for the last 5 or 6 years, except one field, partial- 
ly last winter, and that the one sown in the last 
weck in November. They are a crop l prize 
very highly. . W. J. 

Blakely, June 8th, 18.16. 
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Improving Exhausted Land Bermudas 
Grass Lucerne Rye, &e. 


Me. Cax AR: — Three years ago I commenced 
farming under the new schooi system of agricul- 
ture. he year 42 was spent in arranging lots, 
making fonces and excavating pits for depositing 
leaves and trash from the woods, and refuse 
matter from stables and the lot upon which my 
family reside. These pits, of which I made two, 
one thirty by forty, and the other filty by twenty 
feet, were partially filled during the spring and 
summer of 142, and during the foliowing winter 
their contents hauied out and deposited in heaps 
12 feet apart, each way. Immediately the heaps 
(which were the ordinary size of manure heaps, 
as we drop them froma cart) were taken from 
the cart with hoes, they were all covered with a 
spade, from the soil in the field, an inch thick. 

his was the truecondition of the tield, without 
any exaggeration, upon which this manure was 
put. It had been plantod in corn a year or two be- 

ore I boughtit (the year was a seasonable one too) 
and did not yield more than halfa barrel of nubbins 
to the acre. I planted in’42a few sweet pota- 
toes upon it. The vines did not average six 
inches in length, and when I dug open the hills 
in November foliowing, It had failed to produce 
any potatoes whatever, not even seed potatoes. 
This was tho eharacter of the field, and I have 
stated the unvarnished truth about its exhausted 
condition. After hauling out my manure, as 
above stated, I spread it broadcast and turned it 
under with a one horse turning aided as fast as 
spread. In the autumn of 43, I harvested from 
that very field at least seven barrels of corn (not 
nubbins) tothe acre. The land, in its palmiest 
days, never produced more than three and a half 
barrels of corn to the acre, before 43. I plowed 
my corn but twice after it was planted in 43, 
and I have done so every year since that date— 
but I turn over my corn land in the fall and pui 
the weeds and grans under, and cross with a 
coulter, deep as Í can. during the winter. 

My stables, in which I have no plank floors, 
areall buttomed with corn stalks during the 
winter. Whenever they get dirty during the 
winter, they are forthwith covered with fresh 
leaves from the woods. In the fall and winter of 
431 manured about six acres ot the above field, 
as above stated, since which that portion of the 
ficld has had no farther manuring, but the weeds 
and oat stubble were turned under with one 
horse turning plows, last September, during 
the mornings, when I could not pull pea vines 
on account of thedews. I now have, upon that 
six acres, corn, which, ifno disaster occurs, will 
make eight barrels at least, to the acre. Some, 
over half an acre of it, will range between ten and 
twelve barrels. 

I have about four acres in a Bermuda grasa pas- 
ture. I find it very valuable forall kinds of stock. 
{never had my hogs to do so well, as those that 
ran upon the pasture all Jast winter. I think 
they /eed upon the roots in the winter season. | 
went into the woods some four years ago and 
opened aid fenced the pasture, and left the whole 
four acres surrounded with wood land. I planted 
the grass and then sprouted during the summer. 
I have never suffered a plow to go into the lot.— 
As the grass will never cross the shade with 
which it is surrounded, I beg my friend John W. 
Pitts not to use hia butcher knite upon me—for J 
much prefer he should first try again, and see if 
he cannot stick itin that briar patch of his. 

And now, since I have gotten Bermuda grass, 
Tain trying to obtain a cross of the Berkshires 
to feed upon it. I never would have even a 
cross before this, because I had no grass for them 
to feed upon. 

Oats, untilthis year, have for several years 
been almost a failure. I have abandoned the 
crop, and, with many others in this county, 
have substituted rye. From one acre of rye, 
which was well manured,I fed trom about the 
first of March last till first of June, eight head of 
grown cattleanda maich of horses. I fed by 
soiling, and both cattle and horses got but little 
else. They ail did well. When the horses 
were plowing, (which was not half the time) 
they had corn. [think it was the most profita- 
ble acre I ever cultivated. My hogs are now on 
that acre, and so soon as they glean it, will be 
turned upon another field which was sown in 
rye expressly for them. I shall not cut it at oll, but 
this fall turn under the straw after the hogs have 
eaten the rye out. I never saw hogs thrive 


e and 


better—and they get nothing but the 
Ber- 


the much feared and awfully condemn 
muda grass. 

Six years ago last April, I sowed, for the first 
time, the seed of Lucerne grass. It ia a very 
valuable grass. If I had not had it, I know not 


how I should have fed my horses auring a part of 


the severe drought of last year. I tried, at dif- 
ferent timesin the year, for three years, and 
failed as many times, .to get a stand I 
have sown the seed in April, in September 
and in October, and failed every time. I 
sowed in March, three years ago last March, and 
got but an indifferent stand. This year I sowed 
a little before the 20th of February, and got a 
most excellent stand. It grew two feet and up- 
wards in height. I sowed in drills one foot apart. 
I have cut it once, and in ten days from this it 
will be ready for the sickle again. When I re- 
flect upon the coldness and backwardness of last 
spring, I am sure February is the best time in 
which to sow it in thie country. I would not, 
however, advise any one to attempt to raise lu- 
cerne upon ground ordinarily fertile. I would 
advise first to prepare the ground by heavy ma- 
nuring. Then raise corn. When the corn is ta- 
ken off, then manure heavily again with well 
rotted manure—then plow deep, very deep, and 
keep on plowing during all the early part of win- 
ter, that the cold and Bost may thoroughly pul- 
verize the soil, and then sow the first warm spell 
of weather in February. From my lucerne, that 
is three years old, which I am cutting a second 
time, I have cut a plenty of stocks that were 
over 2}, and but very little under 3 feet in length. 


I followed your directions in the cultivation of 


Irish potatocs this year. I never could succeed 
with the crop before, though I have been trying 
for 16 P pea Under your guidance Ihave suc- 
ceeded to my heart’s content, as well as that ot 
my palate too. I have a large surplus. Now 
please tell me, in the July No. of the Sournzrn 
CuLTivaTor, how to keep them during the suc- 
ceeding fall and winter. It will be quite an ob- 


juct with me to save them, as I lost my sweet 


potatoe seed last winter, and a supply was not to 
be obtained. My sweet potatoe crop will, there- 
fore, be very ecanty, as I have to raise altogether 
from the slip, and can procure but a few of them. 

I once farmed it for about seven years, under 
the doctiines of the old school Agriculturists. I 
found it would not begin todo. When property 
became high, ten yeare ago, I sold land, negroes 
and all- quit the business—read the Agricultural 
papers—became satisfied the new-school were 
teaching the rizht lessons in Agriculture—about 
three and a half years ago went to work as the 
new-school directs, and have succeeded beyond 
my moet sanguine expectations. 

CuhARLES D. Davie. 

P. S.—1 am sure that my individual history 
in Agricultural matters ought to be confirmation, 
strong as holy writ, to every unprejudiced man, 
that the Sournean Cuitivator ought not bare- 
ly to be sustained, but most liberally patronized. 

Monroe, Walton Co., Ga., June, 1846. 


P.Lowina NEAR THE SaLeRNno.—The fields 
being without fences, have an open look; and 
the mingling of men and wo.nen together in 
their cultivation, gives them a chequered ap- 
pearance, and renders them very picturesque. 
In the middle of a large green wheat field would 
be a group of men and women weeding the 
grain; the red petticoats and the blue spencers 
of the latter contrasting beautifully with the co- 
lor of the fields. In one plot of ground I saw a 
team and a modeof plowing quite unique, yet 
withal very simple. The earth was soft, as if 
already broken up, and needed only a little mel- 
lowing: to effect this, a man had harnessed his 
wife toa plow, which she dragged to and fro 
with all the patience of an ox, he in the mean- 
time holding it behind, as if he had been accus- 
tomed to drive, and she io go. She, with a strap 
around her breast, leaning gently forward, and 
he bowed over the plow behind, presented a 
most curious picture inthe middle of a field. 
The plow here isa very simple instrument, 
having but one handle, and no share, but in its 
place a pointed piece of wuod, sometimes shod 
with iron, projecting forward like a spear; and 
which merely passes through the ground like a 
sharp pointed stick, without turning a smooth 
furrow like our own. Leiters from Italy, 
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Monthly Calendar. 


Altered from the American Agriculturist's Almanac for 
1844, and arranged to suit the Southern States. 


CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

(The following brief hints to the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will be found toapply not only to the month 
under which they are strange: but, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and soils, they may frequently an- 
swer for other months. This precaution the consider- 
ate agriculturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate.) 

Finish hoeing out your corn, potatoes, and 
all other crops, and make early preparation for 
harvesting. See that your tools are all in or- 
der, and a full supply of each. Get the best 
you can procure. A man may earn the extra 
cost of a good scythe or cradle, in a single day’s 
work, besides the promotion of good morals, by 
the better humor he is kept in. Get rakes and 
pitchforks which you know won't break by fair 
usage. By all means prepare a horse rake, 
which may be made as simple as a hoe. A 
man with a steady horse may do the work of 8 
men with one. 

Clover should be cut while just going out of 
bloom, when the heads are partially turned 
brown, It ought never to be spread. Lei it lie 
in the swath till wilted: if they are very large 
or heavy, they may be turned over after the 
upper side is sufficiently dried. As soon as 
this is done, let them be raked into winrows, 
and soon afier cocked in small high piles. This 
should always be done the first day, and if very 
hot, may be done within a few hours after cut- 
ting. Lei it stand in these cocks till it has 
sweat and become cool, and comparatively dry. 
It may then be taken into the barn or stacked, 
and well salted. Lucerne is to be treated in the 
same way. Timothy and redtop should not be 
cut till the seed is in full milk, so that it will ri- 
pen after being cut. It ought never to get so 
ripe as to shell when fed out. These may be 
exposed to the sun longer than clover, but less 
than is usually practiced. Our hay is !requent- 
ly dried too much, and some who never spread 
their hay trom the swarth, much prefer it thus 
cured. It is better to allow itto cure in the 
cock, when it is always sate against sun, dew 
and rain. Grass ought never to be exposed to 
the dew while spread. A few days of sun and 
dew while thus exposed, render it almost worth- 
less. Hay may always be carried into the mow 
or stack sooner, by using salt freely: at the rate 
of tour quarts to the ton is our rule. Besides 
lessening the risk from rain, the salt is always 
worth much more than its cost for the cat- 
tle and manare, and it will thus conter a tri- 
ple benefit by answering successfully the pur- 
poses of each. 

Much of the wheat, oats and barley may be 
harvested this month, The cleanest fields or 
portions of them, should be selected tor seed, 
but not the heaviest or largest growth. Seed is 
better it grown on moderately poor land, than 
on the best. Prof. Sprengel has shown from 
experiments, that grain matured on the richest 
land, though eminently fitted for tood, contains 
too much gluten for seed; while that which is, 
produced trom poor land has a greater propore 
tion of starch, which is the natural food for the 
young plant. The part thus selected should be 
allowed to mature the seed fully while standing; 
the grain intended for consumption ought to be 
cut while the berry is vet solt, in the dough 
state. Sach grain will produce more flour, and 
of a better quality than when dead ripe, besides 
being much less liable to shelling and waste. 
Alter moderate exposure to sun, rake up in bun- 
dles, or if well ripened, rake up at once, and 
bind soon alter, when if it requires additional 
curing it may be finished in the shock. If put 
in stacks, these should be carefully placed be- 
yond the reach of vermin, and so arranged as 
to have a circulation of air upward through the 
centre of the stack, to avoid mould and injury 
tothe grain. The utmost care in stacking 
ought always to be used, to avoid injury irom 
rain, and blowing down from high winds. 

Küchen Garden.—Cabbages ol the several va- 
rieties can now be planted tor late crops. Moist 
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weather should be selected for this purpose, 
and the plants immediately and frequently wa- 
tered, until they are well rooted. Melons, 
squashes pumpkins, &c., ought to be caretully 
hoed, and kept entirely free trom weeds; other- 
wise, they will not produce good fruit. Melons 
and cucumbers for pickles can be sown in the 
early part of this month. Sow kidney-beans, 
small salad, carrots, turneps and spinach for fall 
and winter use. Celery should be planted oat 
in trenches; and some varieties of radishes and 
peas may be sown with reasonable prospect of 
success, if the season should prove moist. Egg 
plants, peppers and tomatoes, plant out if not 
done before. Collect all the vegetable seeds 
that have cometo maturity, and dry them well 
betore putting away; also, gather herbs as they 
come into flower, and dry them in the shade, 
that the sun may not injure their flavor. Pull 
up the stalks of beans, peas, &c., which have 
done bearing. Water may be frequently and 
beneficially applied, but it should always be 
done at the close of the day, otherwise the plants 
will be injured by the heat'of the sun. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard.—Budiding may 
be performed upon pears and apples the latter 
part of this month. Gather from the trees and 
give to the cattle or swine all fruit that is de- 
cayed or punctured by the insect, otherwise the 
insect, which now exists as a worm in the pre- 
mature fruit, will soon be able to fly and attack 
the remainder. Also continue to cut off all the 
wood as fast as it may appear to be infested by 
the insect which produces a black knot. Keep 
the ground well cultivated among the trees. 
There is very !itt'e else to be done in the fruit 
garden this month, excepting it may be to con- 
sume its productions, tor which directions may 
possibly not be requisite. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.—Bul- 
bous and tuberous roots can now be taken up, 
and tulips, hyacinths, &c., caretully put away 
for planting in the fall. Herbaceous flowering 
4 95 may still be transplanted from the seed 

ed to the border, and should be taken up with 
as much earth as possible about the roots, 
Hedges can also be clipped in the early part ot 
this month. Walks and borders keep constant- 
ly clear of weeds, and let a general air ot neat- 
ess pervade every part of the garden. 

Planatation.—As a general rule, give the cot- 
ton crop its last working this month; some sea- 
sons the weeds will be too large to work with 

lows without injury even before the 10th. 

rep the fields clean; if your intention is ei- 
ther rotation, or cotton to succeed cotton, it will 
save labor next year. 


Pay particular attention to your tobacco fields. 
When the plants have acquired from 12 to 14 
good leaves, and are about knee high, begin to 
top them by nipping off the bud with the aid of 
the finger and thumb nail. Take care not to 
destroy the small leaves near the buds, for if 
the land be good and the season favorable, the 
very top leaves will, in a short time, be nearly 
as large, and ripen quite as soon asthe lower 
ones, whereby two or four more leaves may be 
saved; thus obtaining from 16 to 18 leaves in 
the place of 12 or 14. As the topping of the 
plants is essential, in order to promote growth, 
and to equalize the ripening of the leaves, this 
operation should be commenced the instantthat 
the bud shows a disposition to go to seed; and 
should be followed immediately by removing 
the sackers as fast as they appear, which will 
now put forth at every leaf. 

The blades from the eerly planted corn can 
now be stripped for fodder. Let the shuck or 
husk on the ear change from the green to the 
whitish cast, then tie a handful or so to itself, 
and thrust the end of the tie between the ear 
andthe stalk. Do not break down the stalks, 
“or it will require more time to strip the blades, 
-at in the end there will be a gain; for it can 

œ got in sooner it the rain threatens, or if caught 
Ia rain, it will not be injured so much. Cure 
s e fodder well before stacking. Late corn 
will need plowing in this month, and peas may 
be planted amongst it as directed in May. 

he late plantings of potatoe drawings and 


the plantings of vines will require plowing, and 
drawing up with a hoe; continue to plant out 
vines. It there is not ground enough in the po- 
tatoe patch, bed up ridges in the early corn 
fields. Two furrows will do to plant on, which 
wiil not materially injure the corn; or plow up 
a choice piece of stubble ground anew. 

Millet grass must be cut when just turning, if 
for feeding, and treated in the same manner as 
stacking oats. 

If your crop wil) admit of it, grab up small 
growth; cut down saplings, and deaden trees 
for a calf pasture, to be sown in September or 
October withrye. Plowing will be unnecessa- 
ry, the fall of the leaves will cover the ground 
and the grain will spring up and give a fine bite 
forthe winter. Make artificial pools in your 
pastures for stock if there are no natural ones. 

Prepare aturnep patch, either old ground by 
manuring high and plowing, or a piece of new 
ground. The cotton gathering season is now 
rapidly approaching; prepare baskets and sacks 
to pick in, all leisure time, especially all wet 
days. Top cotton the last of this month, either 
by pinching off the tender top part of the plants 
or cutoff with a knife. Repair buildings and 
fences about fields; rake up leaves and haul on 
the land; gather manure and house it ander 
sheds or give it a coating of earth. 

It there are showers plant French beans; sow 
more endive; prepare the ground for transplant- 
ing eabbages that are coming on in the last of 
this month. If the weather be very dry and the 
soil unfit to work, prepare drills two feet apart, 
and about eight inches deep, and pour into them 
some cow-dung water. Transplant your cab- 
bages into those drills and leave them four or 
five days without watering. Then repeat the 
operation with the manure water once more, 
and there will be no danger of the plants burn- 
ing up. Should the season be rainy this pre- 
caution will be unnecessary. Sow more carrot 
seed and proceed as directed in June, 


From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Book Farming anda Portrait, 


Whenever our anti-book farmers can show 
us better crops at a less expense, better flocks, 
and better farms, and better owners on them, 
thun book farmers can, we shall become con- 
verts to their doctrine, But, as yet, we cannot 
see how intelligence in a farmer should injure 
hiscrops. Nor what difference it makes whether 
a farmer gets his ideas trom a sheet of paper, 
or from a neighbor's mouth, or from his own 
experience, so that he gets good, practical, 
sound ideas. A tarmer never objects to receive 
political information from newspapers; he is 
quite willing to learn the state of the markets 
trom newspapers; and as willing to gain re. 
ligious notions from reading, and historical 
knowledge, and all sorts of information ex- 
cept that which relates to his business, He 
will zo over and hear another neighbor tell how 
he prepares his land, how he selects and puts 
iv his seed; how hedeals with his grounds in 
the spring, in harvest, and after harvest; but if 
that neighbor should write it all down careful- 
ly and putit intoa paper, it’s all poison! its 
book-farming! 

“Strange such adifference there should be 
wit tweedledum and tweedledee.“ 

If I raise a head of lettuce surpassing all that 
has been seen hereabouts, every good farmer 
that loves a salad would send for the seed, and 
ask as he took it, “How do you contrive to 
raise such monstrous heads? you must have 
some secret about it?” But ii my way were 
written down and printed, he would not touch it. 
“Poh! it’s bookish!” 

Those who are prejudiced against book farm- 
ing, are either good farmers, misinformed of the 
design of agricultural papers, or poor farmers, 
who only treat this subjectas they do all others, 
with blundering ignorance. First, of the good 
farmers: ‘There are in every country, many 
industrious, hard-working men, who know thal 
they cannot afford to risk anything upon wild 
experiments. They have a growing family to 


support, taxes to pay; lands, perhaps, on which 
purchase money is due. They suppose an 
agricultural paper tobe stuffed tull of wild fan- 
cies, expensive experiments, big stories made 
up by men who know of no farming except 
parlor-farming. They would, doubtless, be 
surprised to learn that ninety parts in a hun- 
dred of the contents of agricultural papers, are 
written by practical farmers; that the editor’s 
business is no! to foist absurd stories upon cre- 
dulous readers, but to sift stories, to scrutinize 
accounts, to obtain whatever has been proved 
to be fact, and reject all that is suspected to be 
mere fanciful theory. Such papers are de- 
signed to prevent imposition; to search out 
from practical men whatever they have found 
ont, and to publish it for the benefit of their 
children all over the Union. 

The other class who rail at book-farming, 
ought to be excused, for they do not treat book- 
farming any worse than they do theirown tarm- 
ing; indeed. not half so bad. They rate the 
paper with their tongue, but cruelly abuse their 
ground, for twelve months in the year, with both 
hands. Iwill draw the portrait of a genuine 
anti-book farmer of this last sort, [This pic- 
ture is drawn forthe West; perhaps it needs 
no great alteration to apply as well to the South. ] 


He plows three inches deep, lest he should 
turn up the pizen that, in his estimation, lies 
below; hesowstwo bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and reaps ten; so that it takes a fifth of 
his crop to seed his ground; his corn land bears 
just what it pleases; which is from thirty to 
thirty-five bushels, though he brags that it is 
fifty or sixty. His hogs, if not remarkable for 
faitening qualities, would beat old Eclipse at a 
race; and were the man not prejudiced against 
deep plowing, his hogs would work his grounds 
beiter with their prodigious snouts, than he does 
with his jack-knife plow. His meadow-lands 
yield him from three-quarters to a whole ton of 
hay per acre, which is regularly spoiled in 
curing. His horses would excite the avarice 
of an anatomist in search of osteological speci- 
mens. Butoh! the cows! It held up in a 
bright dav tothe sun, don't you think they would 
be semi-transparent? Buche ¿ells us that good 
milkers are always poor! His cows get what 
Providence sends them, and very little besides, 
except in winter; then they have a hall-peck of 
corn on ears a foot long, thrown to them, and 
they afford lively spectacles of animated corn 
and cobcrushers. Nevermind: they vield on 
an average, three quarts of milk aday! and 
that milk yields varieties of butter quite as- 
tonishing, 

His farm never grows any better: in many 
respecis it gets annualiy worse. After ten years 
work on a good soil, while his neighbors have 
grown rich, he isjust where he started. And 
when at last he sells out to a Pennsvlvanian 
who reads the “ Farmers’ Cabinet,” or to some 
New-Yorker, with his “Cultivator,” packed up 
carefully as if it were gold, or to a Yankee, 
with his“ New-England Farmer,“ he goes off 
to Missouri, thanking heaven that he’s not a 
book-farmer! 


EFFECTS oF CROSSING on THR CONSTITUTION. 
— Those classes of the human race which pre- 
serve their blood free from mixture with stran- 
gers, while they have less variety in external 
appearance, and perhaps less variely in the 
scope of mental capacity, than those who cross 
and recross at pleasure, have more endurance 
in action, firmer altachments to purposes, and 
less desultory impetuosity. This is a phvsical 
truth. In brute animals—horses, sheep and 
cattle—the mixture of different races is ob- 
served to enlarge the size; it diminishes the 
hardiness and the security of the physical 
health, In man the mixture ot ditferent races 
improves beauty, augments the volume of the 
bodily organs, aud even perhaps expands the 
sphere of intellect. It diminishes the power of 
enduring toil, and renders the habit more sus- 
ceptible to the causes of disease.—Jackson'’s 
Economy of Animals, 
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Something about Manure and its Ap= 
plication.-«-sy JESJR RYDEE. 


Almost all the farmers ot this country are 
obliged to depend on the resources of their own 
farms for the supply of animal and vegetable 
manures. Mineral manures are more general- 
ly purchasable but as stimulants and absorb- 
ents; they can only operate in conjunction with 
the vegetable mauer of the soil, (the humus or 
mould,) the principal supply of which, to cul- 
tivated land, is obtained from our cattle yards. 

lt seems to be selt-evident, thatthe earth must 

‘receive something in return for her productions, 

or, become bankrupt. Either a portion of her 
produce must he left with her, or an equivalent 
returned, otherwise she becomes barren and un- 
fruictlal. 


It behoves us, then, to increase the fertility of 


the soil we cultivate, until it is capable of af- 
fording to plants all the nourishment they require 
of it, in order to develope them fully. 

There is great encouragement in the thought 
that plants derive a part of their food and nour- 
ishment trom the atmosphere. If i was all de- 
rived from the earth, then it would require all 
the produce of the farm to be restored to it, in 
order to preserve its fertility. But experimen- 
tal proofs are not wanting to show that a large 
part of the food of plants is derived from the al- 
mosphere, 

When once it is conceded that the soi) of a 
farm can be made to grow rich by the use of 
manure made from a great deal less than itsown 
produce, it must also be conceded that the same 
farm ought to be enriched faster and faster, as 
the amountot ils productions increase. 

I do not believe that the manure which is ap- 
lied to hoed crops in this country, reproduces 
tself to the farmer, as a gencral thing, notwith- 

standing its auxiliary help from the atmosphere. 
This is a serious consideration, if we believe 
that by securing all its valuable properties, it 
ought to be instrumental in producing five or 
six times as much. Take a field and apply to 
it for Indian corn the amount of manure made 
frum its own produce tor five preceding years, 
then raise three grain crops in succession, say 
corn, oats and wheat or rye; and at the end of 
that time I am well assured that the soil will 
have lost more strength than was imparted to it 
by the manure ot five years. Let it then be laid 
down to grass for two years, and atthe end ol 


thattime it will have recovered the elements of 


fertilitv, so as to be, generally speaking, about 
as good as it was before the manure was applied 
five years previous; the formation of sod being 
A rejuvenating process. 

[once buried by the plow, in the spring of 
the year, about sixtv ox-cart loads of manure on 
four acres of sod ground plowed the usual 
depth, five or six inches; soil stiff and heavy; 
and for aught I have ever seen of its effects, 
there mizht as well have been a funeral cere- 
mony at the time of the burying. The season 
was somewhat wet. What became of the salts 
of the mannre? Jt was first planted with po- 
tates, which were poor; then sowed with rye, 
which was poor, and the grass that followed 
was not as good as that which grew before the 
plowing. Plowing in manure on dry land 
may do beiter: but I doubt whether one-fourih 
is ever realized from it that ough! to be, I once 
put about five bushels of strong horse manure 
in one heap on a timathy meadow, and spread 
the snrrounding parts with like manure, ten 
two-horse loads to the acre. The manure heap 
made the grass but little heavier on its borders 
than it was elsewhere, the ten loads to the acre 
having brought the land near to its maximun ol 
pro luetion—3 tons to the acre, Nineteen- 
twentieths of the manure in the heap, then, was 
lost: which is prool positive to my mind, that 
it is necessary to secure its valuable properlies 
very soon, or they are lost, 

l know that most theoretical and many prac- 
tical farmers recommend the use ot all the ma- 
nure on the farm on hoed crops; and wear the 
land out, as I think, without securing such a re- 
turn from it as will leave it better than before, 


Experience has taught us here, that to enrich 
our land, we must apply the manure for our 
plow land at the time of sowing winter grain, 
spread it on the furrow, and harrow it in with 
the grain, which leaves it just where we want 
it, near the sarlace; or harrow the ground first, 
then spread the manure, and plow it and the 
grain in together, with light furrows. 

If we put all the manure on for corn, the re- 
sult is pretty good corn and oats, and poor win- 
ter grain and grass succeeding. When the sod is 
again tarned over for corn, it being poor, the 
corn again requires barn-yard manure; and 
thus the land is kept poor, the grass being light, 
and the manare not increasing in quantity. 

But let the disposition of the manure be 
changed: apply it to winter grain, and then we 
have good wheat or rye succeeded by good grass, 
plenty of fodder, and a sod formed, which, when 
the land is again plowed for corn, will enable 
it to grow as luxuriantly as it did under previous 
management with the manure applied directl 
to it; and the mauure is thus left tor the benefit 
of the winter grain again. 

With the manure for winter grain, it prevents 
itfrom freezing out in the winter and spring; 
also saves the young timothy, and in many in- 
stances lightens the soil so as to preserve the 
clover roots ot the year following. Grass being 
a mending crop, the land can spare its luxuriant 
burthen and not be poorer, and the land is im- 
proved by the amount of the manure, a luxu- 
riant sod being, as it were, its representative. 
Sach, in my view, is a practical way of in- 
creasing theeffects of manure, and securing tor 
the earth a store of vegetable tood.— Amer. Quar. 


Jour. of Agriculture. 


[ Phe suggestions in the foregoing relative to 
the application of manure, will apply better to 
wheat-growing than to corn-growing. How- 


ever good the sod might be, few of our New 


England farmers would trust to it alone, with- 
out manure, for the production of a crop of 
corn. N. E. Farmer. 


From the South Carolina Advocate. 


Rice should be the Pioneer in bringing 
Woodland into Culture, 


It is a question with planters, whether it be 
more profitable to cut down the eniire growth 
on land intended to be brought into cultivation 
for cotton or corn; or to leave the larger trees 
standing, only girdling them. Much more 
land could certainly be brought under tillage by 
the latter mode, but the product to the acre 
would be proportionably decreased. By the 
plan of clearing clean, there would be far more 
work in the first instance; bv the other, some 
clearing would have to be performed for a num- 
ber ot years to come: so the results would about 
balance, And did we intend to plant either cot- 
ton or corn asthe first crop to be raised, it 
would be of little consequence which method 
was adopted. But here lies the mistake; cotton 
orcorn will not succeed in the neighborhood of 
living trees. Whether it be attributable more 
to the nourishment drawn from the soil by the 
roots of the trees, than to the shade caused by 
the foliage, we cannot sav; but would ascribe 
it to both, together with the privation of dew; 
no dew being deposited under tees, in conse- 
hai (according to the theory of Radiant 

eat.) of there being no free radiation of heat 
trom the earth shaded by them; the heat being 
reflected by the trees to the ground. 

The mistake then, is in planting cotton or 
corn as the first crop. The more profitable way 
is, nol to cut down the entire growth, and make 
Rice the pioneer; for rice will do well in shaded 
locations, when none of our other staples will. 
It will grow whether the land be shady or sun- 
ny, sour or sweet, new or old, wet or dry. It 
is the most hardy of all our plants cultivated as 
staples, Should a stalk of cotton or corn get 
broken off accidentally in working, or other- 
wise, an occurrence lo which they are very lia- 
ble in new grounds, the corn, if not completely 
destroyed, would possibly never entirely recover 
from the injury done; and the cotton would al- 


most infallibly perish, But the Rice may be 
cut down again and again, and if the misfor- 
tune do not happen too late in the season, it will 
ripen its grain. It resembles grass in this re. 
spect, it will not die from decapitation, it must 
be eradicated in order to be destroyed; nor does 
it only resemble grass, but it is grass, ranking in 
the natural methods of both Linnnæus and Jus- 
sieu under the Order of Gramina. It will even 
yield grain in the midst of grass as tall as itself, 
where the other plants would be totally ruined. 
We do not mean to say that Rice is not serious- 
ly injured by such locations, but that it is not 
destroyed, and may even be saved by a hoeing 
lung delayed, and do well; when in a similar 
situation, cotton or corn would be pertectly re- 
mediless, When young, if the Rice be covered 
with water until the stalks rot off, it will shoot 
forth when the water is removed. It thrives 
through all the varying systems of Rice plant- 
ers, from the “dry culture“ to the “water cul- 
ture,” or “sixty days system ;” the only question 
being, which is the best of all, for it will suc- 
ceed with any. Who would cast his seed into 
the water and expectto harvest a crop, unless he 
were planting Rice ? 

But what particularly concerns the question 
in point, rice will not only grow, but prodace in 
places so shaded, th&t cotton or corn could there 
hardly maintain a useless existence. And it is 
the only staple that will yield a good crop in Jo- 
cations as much shaded as is usually the case 
with new grounds. 

All these qualifications peculiarly fit it for 
the rough culture of new land; the shady, 
virgin soil being moist and rich, the only abso- 
lute requisites for a tolerable crop. J.C. 


From Bousingault’s Rural Economy. 
To Improve the Soil. 


To improve a soil is as much as to say that we 
seek to modify its constitution, its physical pro- 
perties, in order to bring them into barmony 
with climate and the nature of the crops that 
are grown. In a district where the soil is too 
clayey, our endeavor ought to be, to make it ac- 
quire io a certain extent, the qualities of light 
soils. Theory indicates the means io be follow- 
ed to effect such a change: it suffices to intro- 
duce sand imo soils that are too stiff, and to mix 
clay with those that are too sandy. But these 
recommendations of science, which, indeed, 
the common sense of mankind had already 
pointed out, are seldom realized in practice, and 
only appear feasible to those who are entirely 
unacquainted with rural economy. The dig- 
ging up and transport of the various kinds of 
soil, according to the necessities of the case, 
are very costly operations, and | can quote a 
particular instance in illustration of the fact. 
My land at Bechelbronn is generally strong, 
(clay.) Experiments on a small scale showed 
thatan addition of sard improved it considera- 
bly. In the middle ofthe far. n there is a manu- 
factory which accumulates such a quantity of 
sand that it becomes troublesome. Neverthe- 
less, am satisfied that the improvement by 
means of sand would be too costly. A piece 
ef sandy soil, purchased at a very low price, 
after having been suitably improved by means 
of clay, cost ils proprietor much more than the 
price of the best land in the country. Great 
caution is necessary in undertaking any im- 
provement of the soil in changing suddenly its 
nature. Improvement onght to take place gra- 
dually and by a course of husbandry the neces- 
sary tendency of which is to improve the soil. 
Upon stiff clayey land we put dressings and ma- 
nures which tend todivide it, to lessen its cohe- 
sion, such as ashes, turf, long manore, &e. But 
the husbandman has not always snitable mate- 
rials at his command, and in this case, which is 
rerhaps the usual one, he must endeavor to se- 
eure such crops as are best suited to his soil. 
Autumn plowing of clayey lands is highly ad- 
vantageons to them, by reason of the disinte- 
grating effects of the ensuing winter frosts. 


Bousingault is both a distinguished Che- 
mist and a practical farmer; yet no farmer, we 
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are assured, who has a clayey or sandy soil, 
will be deterred, by the above remarks, from a-t 
tempting to improve his sandy soil by the ad- 
mixture of clay, if it be at hand, nor from im- 
proving his clayey soil bythe admixture of 
- sand, if it can be easily procured. In either 
case, we do not believe the operation would be 
foo cos ly, as Bousingault asserts—and much 
experience in this country could be adduced in 
disproof of the assertion.—N. E Farmer. 


From the South Carolinian. 
Home Truths. 


“Some things can be done as well as others.” 
Sam Patch. 

Little indeed, thought Samuel, when he pen- 
ned the foregoing line, that he was writing down 
that which was to become one ot the tritest pro- 
verbs in Yankeedom. But it is more than this 
—it isa great speech not as great as Cœsar's 
t Veni vide vici,“ it is true, yet we doubt it Ce- 
sar couli have bettered it onthe occasion, or 
beaten Sam at his own game. Lover of pure 
English as we are, we think that we can see 
much meaning in this saying—a deeper truth 
than Sam, perhaps, ever dreained of in his phi- 
losophy. It containeth all that ıs embraced in 
that hackneyed motto of every idle college boy, 
u Perseverentia abel premium —it goeth even 
further, even unto “nil desjerandum.” It is the 
true type, the very embodimentot Yankee cha- 
racier. It is, in one line, the history of that nar- 
dy race which has forced its way into every 
corner of the globe, which has conceived and 
execute what the old philosophers never dream- 
ed of. Space has been annihilated; years have 
been compressed into momeuts. Madame Ru- 
mor, that fabulous mistress, who once rude up- 
on the wings of the wind, is now eclipsed by 
the Yankee news-god who travels upon the 
winged lightning. But Sam, poor fellow, made 
like many other heroes, his last leap for fame, 
and proved that there were more ways of going 
out of the world than one, and what was more 
to the purpose, that he was not born to be hung, 
since ‘those born to be hung never get drowned’. 

We have travelled out of the record and al- 
most, verily, forgotten what we sat down to 
write about. 

It isa commonly received opinion now-a- 
days, that planting in this country has cased to 
be a business by which one can earn a living. 
It is a doctrine preached by almost every man 
who is now in debt, or has been engaged in im- 
prodent sneculations, that we cannot grow crt- 
ton in competition with the planters of the fer- 
tile West, and that to think of growing grain, 
raising stock, manuring and improving our 
lands, and diversifving our culture, is the veri- 
est humhug in the world. And the effect of 
this doctrine is, that hundreds of the very best of 
our citizens are constantly moving westward. 


It has pained us deeply to witness this sur- 
plus tide of emigration to the West during the 
last year. Why is itso? Must our dear little 
State be thns stripped of its jewels, to enrich 
the hammocks of Florida and prairies of Tex- 
as? Can nothing be done to arrest it? It is a 
question well worth answering. It all springs 
from this heresy—that the only profitable crop 
is coon. That money can be made at nothing 
else—that one would starve who would pretend 
to plant anvthing else but cotton. His manure, 
ii not suffered to “waste its sweetness on the 
desert air.“ is sparsely scattere i over the bald 
spots on the farm. He plants just what corn 
will do him; no more. He huyshis own pork, 
horses, mules and negro clothing, on a credit 
till the cotton crop is made; depends upon his 
cotton crop for all money, and upon his corn 
crib forthe support of all sorts of animal life. 

Every man should adapt hiinself to his situa- 
tion—in other words, he should “cut his coat 
according to his cloth.” Nobody thinks of such 
n thing in this conntry. No one thinks of be- 
ginning life as their tathers did before them. 
Acting as if they had the virgin soil and mono- 

ly of staple which their fathers had, they 

egin to live in all the style and magnificence 


of a millionaire. A young man now-a-days, 
who works ten or filteen hands, must needs 
sport his carriage and horses. It is no common 
matter to keep up an equipage. A turn out 
worth 8800 will incur an annual expense of 
$200; twenty-five per cent. on a capital which 
must be reinvested, every five or sir years at 
least. Then the furniture of one's establishment 
—the style in which he must live, all go to drain 
off the profits of the plantation, Say now that 
our young (friend with his ten hands, makes five 
bags to the hand, and plenty of corn. He can- 
not clear more than $50 per hand. His whole 
cotton crop is laid out in a turn-oat which bids 
fair to turn him out of doors; for, the $300 ba- 
lance against him, and $200 tax will soak up 
the next year’s crop. Snonld he be unfortunate 
enough to buy property or speculate, once in 
debt, his story is soon told. He borrows money 
of the bank, or of some shaver at a high per 
cent., gets behind-hand, ultimately fails - pro- 
perty is sold under the hammer, and goes, as 
apt as not, into the hands of his father’s over- 
seer. He abuses the country, complains of 
our worn-out lands, the low price of cotton, and 
moves offto the West. This is the sad history 
of many of the cleverest fellows ot our ac- 
quaintance. 

But how does it happen that the overseer be- 
comes so often the owner of the plantation? 
Why, he economized, he laid out every dollar 
he earned at interest; lived according to his 
means, and didn’t go in debt. And here is one 
of the most lamentable effects upon our coun- 
trv—men, who by shaving and bolding other 

ople’s noses to the grindstone, have laid up 
arge fortunes, are to become heaceforth the 
gentlemen of the country]! Men who have nei- 
ther education nor the pride to educate their 
children; who think that a man is to be esti.na- 
ted by the number of niggers he owns, are to 
rolethe country. If any man will take the 
trouble just for a moment to look about him, he 
will find cases enough in point; men sprung 
from the very dregs of society, (which should 
not detract from their merits if they had real 
worth about them, ) clothed ina little brief au- 
thority because they have money to lend, begin 
to throw their toils about them, till one by one, 
their neighbors are caught and drawn into their 
power, and then set themselves up for gentile- 
men. We have a perfect horror of this fashion 
ot recognizing any man asa gentleman, simply 
because he rides ina carriage or has money to 
lend. We most earnestly hope we may live to 
realize the beautiful lines of the Ayrshire Poet: 

t Then let us pray that come what may, 
As come it will fora’ that; 
That sense and worth, o’eca’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, for a’ that.” 

For our own part, we believe it all humbug; 
this doctrine, that a man cannot do well here, 
much as it is preached. 

We believe, that nine-tenths of the men who 
have done well in the West, would have done 
well here, had they pursued the same course. 
We know many who regret they ever left their 
old homes, and hesitate not to sav, that if they 
were back again, they would be far happier, 
and could doas well. There are exceptions, it 
is true, but “exceplio probat regulum. Let a 
man once cut loose the moorings which bind 
him to his dear native home, and he is in spirit 
a wanderer for life. He is never so well satis. 
fied but he will sell out ata moment's warning, 
to seek farther west, some new Eldorado. 

Pictures of this kind ‘may be seen all over 
the West. The people have no social attach- 
ments; the harnts of their childhood, the tami- 
liar faces of the friends of their youth, the burial 
places of their fathers, are not around them to 
chain them to the spot. They live but for the 
accumulation of wealth. Their life must be 
one of continual excitement, or they are mise- 
rable. 

Hundreds of our citizens are growing rich 
every day, who cultivate poorer land than ma- 
ny of those who move off to the West; and 
why? Because they have setto work in the 
right spirit, satis fie!“ That some things can be 
done as well as others,” A Cracwrer. 
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From the London Horticultural Magazine. 
Refuse of the Garden, 


One of the most important things to be attend- 
ed to in a garden is that of saving every atom 
of vegetables that can be scraped together. 
The stems of peas and beans, the mowings ot 
grass, the cuttings and prunings trom trees and 
shrubs, the fallen leaves, should be as carefully 
preserved, to be returned to the ground, as if 
they were the richest manure. In some instan- 
ces this refuse may be dug into the ground at 
once in its green state; in others, it may be 
thrown intoa proper place to decompose, and 
the decomposition be assisted by the means of 
other applications. 

The objection made by some to digging-in 
the retuse in its green state, has been, chiefly, 
the liability to nourish instead of destroying the 
various eggs of the pests which annoy them, 
and that by throwing the refuse in a heap to rot, 
a good deal of this is destroyed. 

The refuse of a garden has been andervalued, 
or rather not valued at all, upto a very recent 
period; foreven outside ot market gardens in the 
vicinity ot London, there have been seen large 
quantities of cabbage and brocoli leaves, and ve- 
getable waste of all kinds thrown there to be taken 
by any one who cared for it, and removed by 
coltagers for their pigs and cows, or perhaps for 
the very purpose to which the gardener oughtto 
have applied thein—the manuring of the ground. 

Self-manuring, as it has been called, has been 
of late the subject of experiment in many pla- 
ces, and has been written and talked of by ma- 
ny as it it were a novelty, though we have been 
in the habit of using every description of waste 
not only for the garden, but on the field where it 
came trom. Thus, potatoe vines have been 
dug in where the potatoes came off; cabbage 
leaves, turnip, carrotand parsnip tops have 
been dug in where the crops were grown; the 
cuttings of currant and gooseberry bushes have 
been chopped up and dug in between the bushes; 
and strawberry clearings have been used be- 
tween the rows of plants asthe only dressing 
they had. While these matters rotted sluwly, 
they kept the ground open, and as they decom- 
posed, they enriched it. 

The finest pivce of strawberries we ever saw, 
was in a celebrated market-gardener’s ground 
at Deptford, where the trimmings were always 
dug in. We have unquestionabl: evidence 
that in some places on the continent, where 
Vines are cultivated, the leaves and clippings 
are carefully torked in about the roots as adress- 
ing for the next year. 

We do not ine an to infer that this dressing is 
sufficient in all cases, because the bulk which 
goes away inthe crop has always had some- 
thing from the soil; though we deny that it has 
taken anything near the quantity of mater 
tound in it, because we have mentioned, and 
have proved by experiment, that much ot the 
contents of any crop, no matter what, is taken 
from the water and the atmosphere. But let us 
mention one application which has never tailed 
us—the leaves of trees laid on pink beds, pansy 
bede, and autumn planted ranuneuluses, and 
other subjects which are the better for protec- 
tion, will almost always rot by spring, and it 
then forked into the ground caretully without 
damaging the roots, will be found an excellent 
dressing; protecting all winter, and nourishing 
as they rot. And it is well known that where 
leaves are allowed to rot into mould, there is 
not a more efficacious dressing. 


Tak NO A Flint.—It is very surprising to see 
how slow some men are to take a hint. The 
frost destroys abou: one half the bloom on truit 
trees; every bodo prognosticatesthe loss of frait; 
instead of that, the HALF that remain are larger 
fairer and higher flavored fruit than usual; an 
the trees, instead of being exhausted, are ready 
for another crup the next year. Why dont he 
take the hint, and thin out his fruit every bear- 
ing year? But no, the next season sees his or- 
chard overloaded, fruit small and not well torme 
ed, yet he always boasts of that first mentioned 
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crop, without profiting by the lessons which it 
teaches. 

We heard a man saying, the best crop of 
celery lever saw was raised by old John ——, 
on a spot of ground where the wash from the 
barn yard ran into it after every hard shower.” 
Did he then take the hint, and apply liquid ma- 
nure to his celery trenches? Not at all. 

We knew a case where a farmer sub-soiled a 
field, and raised crops in consequence, which 
were the admiration of the whole neighbor- 
hood; and for years the field showed the ad- 
vantages of deep handling. But we could not 
learn that a single farmer in the nighborhood 
took the hint. The man who acted thus wisely, 
sold his farm, and his successor pursued the old 
a of surface scratching. 

staunch farmer complained to us of his soil 
as too loose and light, we mentioned ashes as 
worth trying: “ Well, now you mention it, l 
believe it willdo good. I boughta part of my 
farm from a man who was a wonderful fellow 
to save up ashes, and around his cabin it lay in 
heaps. I took away the house, and to this day 
I notice that when the plow runs along that spot, 
the soil turns up moist and close grained.” It 
is strange that he never took the hint. 

A tarmer gets a splendid crop of corn or oth- 
er grain from off the grass or clover ley. Does 
he take the hint? Does he adopt the system 
which shall allow him every year a sward to 
put his grain on? No, he hates book farming, 
and scientific farming, and “ this notion of ro- 
tation,” and plads onthe old way.—£7. paper. 


Core ror Wnoorina Couca.—A teaspoon- 
ful of castor oil to a teaspoontul of molasses. 
Give a teaspoonful of the mixture whenever the 
cough is troublesome. It will afford reliet at 
once, and in a few days it effects a cure. The 
same medicine relieves the croup, however vio- 
lent the attack.— Nal. Int. 


E — 
Otp Ban ap tHE BEST. — It has been found 
that baked bread onthe first day produces from 
71 to 79 per cent. of nutritive matter, while that 
five days old yields from 81 to 82 perceat. New 
bread loses the five percent. of its weight by 
evaporation incooling. Aside from the advan- 
tages of stale bread in its nutritive matter, it is 
more wholesome, more on digested, has 
more taste and is sweeter; while new bread lies 
heavily in the stomach and is of difficult diges- 
tion. With these advantages it is strange that 
most people reject stale bread or prefer the new. 
It has been found that, on feeding the poor, very 
stale bread mixed with soup is far more satisfy- 
ing than any other they can obtain. Thus the 
Jaboring classes consume one-eighth more bread 
than would be necessary if stale bread were 
nsed; ora family that consumed six pounds ot 
bread per day would expend, at the present 
price, some $10 more a year by eating new, 
than by eating stale bread, with all the other 
disadvantages we have mentioned. 


janelle ie heer cca 

Denicious APPLE PO DbDixO.— It is conve- 
nient, asit may be made several hours before it 
js baked, or when a nice addition is wanted un. 
expectedly. Pare and chop fine half a dozen or 
more, according to their size, of the best cook- 
ing apples--grease a pudding dish, cover the 
bottom and sides halt an inch thick with grated 
bread, and very small lumps of butter; then put 
a layer of apples with sugar and nutmeg, and 
repeat the layers until the dish is heaped full. 
Betore adding the last layer, which must be of 
bread and butier, pour over the whole a teacup- 
ful of cold water. Put it into the oven as soon 
as the dinner is served, and bake it for twenty- 
five or thirty minutes. It may be baked the day 
before it is wanted; when it must be heated tho- 
roughly, turned intoa shallow dish, and sprink- 
Jed with powdered sugar. Itrequires no sauce. 
—Am. Agr. 


SUBSTITUTE Por tHe Potrato.—A vegetable 
indigenous in New Grenada, the arrachia, is 
raid to bea valuable substitute for the potato. 
Each plant furnishes three or four pounds of 
root, of the nature of the carrot and potato uni- 
ted, and is said to be a wholesome food. 
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clusively to the cause of Southern Agricalture 

The advantages and benefits resulting from 
Agricultural Periodicals, have been felt and ac 
knowledged by the intelligent and reflecting Til- 
lure of the Soil in all civilized nations; to be 
most useful, therefore, they should he extensive- 
ly circulated among all classes of Agriculturiste; 
if possible, they should be in the hands of every 
man who tills an acre of land, and to this end 
weinvoke the ald of every one who feels an in- 
terest in the improvement of the Agriculture of 


the South. 
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NEW YORK 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE». 
AVING Taken the commodious Store, No 


187 Water-street, the subscriber is now opening the 
LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL JuMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, ever yet offered in thix market. Most of 
these are of new and highly improved pattern, warrant- 
ed te be made of the best materials, put together in the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offer- 

ed at the lowest cash prices. 
SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 

Sach as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, 
Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass- 
seeds, improved varieties of Potatoes. 

WIRE-CLOTHS AND SIEVES. 

Different kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Peravian and African Gnano, Poudrette, Bonedust, 
Lime, Plaster of Paris, &c. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice 
of the best Nurseries, Gardens, and Corservatories 
in the United States. 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 

Orders executed for stock of all kinds, to the best 
advantage 

The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any 
new or improved Implements, Seeds, &c., &c., which, 
if found valuable, extra pains will be taken to bring 
them before the public. A. B. ALLEN, 

2 187 Water-street, New York. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 
A GENERAL assortment of tresh and genu- 
ine Garden and Field Seed, among which are the 
following: 
Red and white clover, 
Rye and orchard do Timothy aud herds do 
Millet and Lucernedo Recd corn of every valua- 
Buckwheat & potato oats, Seed wheat, [ble variety 
Kept constantly on hand by the subseriber, all o 
which are offered for sale at very moderate prices. 
All orders, by mail or otherwise, executed with neat 
ness and despatch. Wm. Haines, JR., 
1 No. 232, Broad-street, Augusta, Ga. 


SUPPLY ot the following varieties o 
fresh Turnep Seed, just received, viz: 
Yellow Sweedish or rutabaga, very fine for stock. 


Blue and green grass. 


Large globe turne 
ee White flat do” Fine fo r 
“ Hanover or white ruta baga do Sas 


„ Norfolk do 
For sale in quantities to suit purchases 
1 WN. Harnes, Jr., Broad-st. 
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The Weekly Chronicle & Sentinel, 
FOR TWO DOLLARS A YEAR |! 
WE§KLY CHRONICLE & SENTINEL, 


Tur Largest and Cheapest Family Newspaper in the 


Southern States, 28 by 46 inches, containing 36 col- 
umns, is issued from this office every Thursday, at the 
low rate of TWO DOLLARS per annum, in advance. 
The WEEKLY CHRONICLE & SENTINEL has 
been so long before the public, its reputation so firmly 
established, and its general conduct and management 
so well known, that the proprietors deem it a work of 


supererogetion to say any thing in favor of its claims 


to public patronage. Trusting toa discerning and li- 
beral public to sustain them in their enterprise, they 
offer their MAMMOTH WEEKLY at a price unparal- 
leled—at least in the Southern States—for cheapness, | 


considering the size of the sheet, and the vast quantity 


of reading matter which it contains—e price within 


the reach of all. And whocan dispense with a weekly 
register of current events—a family newspaper ? 

* Subscribors residing within thirty miles of this 
city receive mhein eh tar free ol postage. 

1 W. & W. . TONES. Proprietors. 


The Southern Cultivator 


Is published on the first of every month, at Augusta, Ga, 
J. W. & W. 8. JONES, PROPRIETORS. 


EDITED BY JAMES CAMAK, OF ATHENS, GA. 
TERMS,—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


1 copy, one Hear. „ 81 00| 25 copies, one hear, 
6 copies, s .. . . . 5 00 100 copies, 25 ° 


All subscriptions must commence with the volume.) 

THE Cash SYSTEM Will be rigidly adhered to, and in no 
case wiil the paper be sent unless the money accompanies 
the order. 

ADVERTISEMENTS pertaining to Agriculture, will be in- 
serted for ONE DOLLAR for every square of ten lines oF 
less, for the first insertion, and SEVENTY: FIVE CENTS pet 
square for each continuance. 

(CIALL COMMUNICATIONS, MUST BE POST PAID, and 
widressel to JAMES CAMAK, Athens, Georgia. 
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MANAGEMENT OF SLAVES. 


The undersigned having been appointed a 
committee by the Barbour County Agricultural 
Society, to report on the best means of govern- 
ing our slaves, and of promoting tbeir happi- 
ness, and consequently their usefulness to us; 
beg leave to submit the following 

REPORT. 

They have had the matiers submitted to them 
under calm consideration, and are of opinion 
that no subject which properly belongsto a 
Southern Agricaltural Society, should attract 
more attention than that embraced in the reso- 
lution referred to them; and yet, they have not 
been able to find, that it has ever, as yet, at- 
tracted the attention of any Southern Society. 
It appears to be a matter of astonishinent why 
this is so; your committee can only account 
for it on the ground that we have been in the 
habit of merely following in the wake of North- 
ern Societies, where the institution of slavery 
does not exist, We have not, it appears, re- 
collected that our condition is quite different 
from that of the non slaveholding section of the 
United States. With them their only property 
consists of lands, cattle and planting imple- 
ments. Their laborers are merely hirelings, 
while with us: our laborers are our property; 
and certainly, the most important portion of it, 
whether ve regard them merely in the light of 
property, or as iniellectual beings, for whose 
welfare we are in a great degree accountable. 
If, therefore, it is a matter which pertains to 
the faterest of Northern Agricultural Societies 
to attend well to the improvement of their lands, 
and the improvement and comſort of their stock, 
providing for the best means ot cultivating 
their lands, &c., how much more important 
is it for us, to turn our attention to the best 
means of governing our slaves, and of promot- 
ing their happiness, and consequently their use- 
fulness to us. It does appear to your commit- 
tee that no argument can be required to estab- 
lish the propriety of this question. Every rea- 
sonable person must at once perceive the irre- 
sistible conclusion, that there is no good reason 
why this subject has been so long neglected, 
and that it istime that we should commence to 
attend io it. It certainly cannot be that we are 
afraid to open this subject to the inspection of 
the world; for your committee are well persua- 
ded thatthe condition of our slaves will beara 
favorable contrast with that of any other labor- 
ing population inthe civilized world, so far as 
comfort and happiness is concerned; and will 
not fall below them in any other point of view, 
than that of mere abstract notions of human 
rights, about which, it is true, there has been 
much nonsensical prating in this as well as in 
other countries. But whether we are willing to 
open this subject to the world or not, the eye 
of the world is on us, and the imagination has 
formed a picture upon this suject, even in our 
own country, which, when compared with the 
truth, is as the midnight darkness in contrast 
with the light of noonday. Such is the hide- 
ous deſormity of the picture that we who are 
accustomed to the daily inspection of the origi- 
nal, cannot recognise the picture from the ori- 
ginal. Yourcommittee do not by any means 
contend, that all the picture of slavery is one of 
light, (and this they would correct.) But they 
do insist that, in comparison with other forms 
of servitude, it will bear a favorable contrast— 


in fact, they challenge the world to produce a 
laboring population more happy, better fed, or 
cared for, than our slaves. Let us therefore be 
bold and meet the fanaticism of the day, by a 
fearless exposure of facts; whenever we are 
wrong, let us correct our errors, and in whal we 
are right, detend ourselves. 

Your commi.tee apprehend that there can be 
no difference vt opinion in this Society as to 
the moral obligation of the master, to attend to 
the comlort and happiness of his slaves. Nor 
do we conceive that there will be any differ- 
ence of opinion as to the obligation of tne mas- 
ter, to promote the moral and religious charac- 
ter of his slaves. It isthe interest as well as 
the duty of masters to do this. Indeed, our 
laws require us to attend to the comfort and 
happiness of our slaves; and our missionary 
establishment, with its ample support by us, 
shows that we acknowledge the obligation on 
us, to promote the well-being of our slaves. 
But even more—actual statistical returns show 
that religion is more prevalent among the slaves 
of the South than the free blacks of the North- 
ern States, and universal opinion concurs in 
giving them a higher moral character. It is 
true that in non-slaveholding States the blacks 
are free in theory, but io practice their freedom 
ofien Jeads to misery and degradation, and not 
unfrequently to oppression trom his while asso- 
ciate. Whilst the slave is in theory in the clo- 
sest hands—in practice he has a friend and pru- 
tector in his master, who, trom interest, huma- 
nity and religion, is bound to protect him and 
promote his happiness. Thus it will be per- 
ceived, that whilst in theory the Suuthern stave 
is the most abject and degraded, and the North- 
ern laborer and freed man the most free and 
happy, vet in practice the scale may be, and in 
the opinion of your Committee otten is, turned 
in favor of the slave. With the Southern 
master every motive which can influence a cor- 
rectly constituted mind—interest, humanity 
and religion —leads to kindness towards our 
slaves; and it is only the brutal, and un- 
reasonable portion of mankind who cannot be 
influenced by these means. For this class our 
laws are made and will compel them to dothat 
for which no compulsion ought to be required. 
Ot all the motives which influence the inter- 
course between men, interest is certainly the 
strongest—this the employer of the hireling 
lacks tu a great extent to induce him to treat 
his bireling kindly. The interest ofthe master 
in connection with the hireling, is to obtain as 
much labor from him as possible at the small- 
est cost; and when he becomes too old or decre- 
pid from disease or over-labor to work, to get 
rid of him as soon as possible, whilst with the 
owner of theslave, as the slave is his property, 
and he is bound for his support under all cir- 
cumstances, we can readily conceive how 
strongly the motive of the master in taking 
good care of the slave, and thus extending the 
time ot his usefulness. Your committee, there- 
fore, feel well warranted in adding that the 
master who could disregard all those motives 
for good treatment of his slaves, must be brutal 
indeed, and must be so obtuse in his intellect 
as to act against the plainest principles of rea- 
son. For such cases your Committee invoke 
the rigid enforcement of the laws, and the ex- 
pression of a strong condemnation by public 
sentiment. Your Committee take pleasure in 
saying, that although there are instances in this 


as well asin other communities in which the 
considerations referred to, have not been suffi- 
cient to restrain masters from cruelty to slaves, 
yet these instances constitute exceptions to the 
general rule; and they are of opinion thatthere 
is a gradual improvement going on in this mat- 
ter. We recommend, however, that this sub- 
ject be kept before the community, in order to 
convince all, that intereet, humanity and reli- 
gion, alike, demand kindness to slaves, and 
that the law frown on those who treat their 
slaves inhumanly. 

There is one class of our community to 
whom all the motives referred to, toinduce us to 
kindness to our slaves, do not apply. Your 
Committee refer to our overseers. As they 
have no property in our slaves, of coarse they 
lack the check of self-interest. As their only 
aim in general is the mere crop results of the 
year, we can readily conceive the strong in- 
ducement they have to over-work our slaves, 
and here masters are often much to blame, for 
5 encouraging this feeling in their 
overseers. It is too commonly the case that 
masters look only to the yearly products of their 
farms, and praise or condemn their overseers by 
this standard alone, without ever once Tona nE 
themselves to inquire into the manner in whic 
things are managed on their plantations, and 
whether he may have lost more in the diminish- 
ed value of his slaves by over-work than he has 
gained by his large crop. It is a well establish- 
ed fact, that over-work produces premature old 
age, bodily deformity and debility ot constitu- 
tion, and checks the increase of females. The 
master, therefore, who has to sapport his pre- 
maturely old, deforingd and debilitated slaves, 
may well question the beneficial results of his 
large crops, especially when his only increase of 
slaves is by purchases at high prices. Your 
Committee take pleasure in referring to the 
tact, that those planters who are most success{ul 
in the acquisition of wealth are generally those 
who “ make haste slow,“ and who will not “ kill 
the goose, to obtain the golden egg.” We are 
therefore of opinion, that if masters would lay 
less stress on the mere crop results of the plan- 
tation, and place more stress on the proper treat- 
mentof their slaves, and the systematic ma- 
nagement of their plantations, it would correct 
the evil referred to. Oar overseers ought to 
have no interest beyond that of pleasing their 
employers; and nothing but the most unhaman 
feeling on his part could induce him to treat the 
slaves cruelly, in opposition to the known wish 
of his employer. Let the master recollect, too, 
that he cannot relieve himself from the odium 
of cruel treatment to his slaves, by attempting 
to throw the odium on his overseer. It is his 
duty to know how his slaves are treated and to 
protect them against cruelty. 

From the attachment which exists between 
the master and slave, your Cqmmittee are of 
opinion that an appeal to their better feelings 
would be sufficient in most cases to control 
them. They are aware, however, that this rule 
must havea limit, and that the law of force 
must have some share in the government of 
the negro as well as the white man. In those 
countries where whatis called voluntary servi- 
tude exists, the force then is necessity. When 
the laborer is dependent upon his daily income 
for the support of himself and family; and 
when the loss of his wages, as is often the case, 
involves the starvation ot his wife and children, 
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certainly no greater torce can be applied to him 


than the threat of tarning him off to seek his. 


bread, without a charaeter, or probably with a 
blackened one. In the management of our 
siaves, this cannot be, asthe master is bound 
for their support. The master must resort to 
other means of control. After reason and pe - 
suasion have been exhausted without produc- 
iag the desired effect, punishment of some sort 
must be resorted to. But this should never be 
carried to a greater extent than is absolutely ne- 
cessary to enforce obedience to necessary com- 
mands. When this mode ot discipline is adopt- 
ed, your Committee do not hesitate to say, that 
with prudent management, prosperity on the 
part of the master, and happiness on the part of 
the slave, is the inevitable consequence. No 
more beautiful picture of human society can 
be drawn than a well organized plantation, thus 
overned by the humane principles of reason. 
hen the negroes are well ted, well clothed, and 
have not unreasonable burthens imposed on 
them, but are accustomed to a systematic and 
regular course of labor, especially if the slaves 
have been born and reared up inthe master’s 
household, or have long been members of his 
family, and hence have that strong attachment 
which never fails to grow up between the mas- 
ter and his slave in the course of time. The 
picture never fafls to remind one of the patri- 
archal days when Abraham had slaves born in 
his house or purchased with his Under 
such a state of things the master knows the 
man; the man, his master. The master feels 
confident that the man is attached to him, and 
will consult his interest. The man feels con- 
fident that the master will only require what is 
right of him, and will abundantly provide for 
all his wants as well as that «f his family. 
When be or his children aie sick, he knows 
that he will have his master’s physician to mi- 
nister to them. When he is naked, he knows he 
will be clothed; and when he is old, he knows 
that his wants will all be supplied to him in his 
small cottage; during winter he will be warm- 
ed by his master’s fire, and clothed from his 
master’s flock; and at all times he knows that 
he will be fed {rom his master’s crib and meat 
house. The man looks even beyond death, and 
knows that when he shall have died, he will be 
decently buried, and his children after him pro- 
vided for. When sickness and affliction hap- 
pento such a master, how anxious the solici- 
tude of his slaves forhis recovery? And when 
at last death overtakes the good master, the 
tears, the sobs and the cries of his faithful slaves 
point to him rather as their father than their 
master. This is no fancy sketch—it is a pic- 
ture, the original of which we have often ad- 
mired—and we venture that no more beautiful 
sight has ever been viewed in the countries of 
volan servitude, however great the boast of 
its superiority asa system ot labor over slave- 

„ Your Committee are aware that there are 
those who doubt the probability of a strong at- 
tachment between the masier and his slave. 
But they are satisfied that this position is wrong, 
and from their experience they know that there 
are numerous cases in the Southern States 
where the picture drawn above is a faithful 
sketch of actual lite. 

With respect to the best mode of governing 
our slaves, your Committee think they cannot 
bring the subject to the view of the planters in 
amore proper shape, than by recommending to 
them the following or similar rules in the gov- 
ernment of their slaves. Of course, these 
rules are very general, and may be extended, 
probably, with advanta But your Commit- 
tee, after matare reflection, are of opinion that 
they embrace all the general principles upon 
which they propose to base the government of 
our slaves. 

Rule lst. Never punish a negro when in a 
perper No one is capable of properly regu- 

ng the punishment for an offence when angry. 

2d. Never require ot a negro what is unrea- 

sonable. But when you give an order be sure 
to enforce it with firmness, yet mildly. 

3d. Always attempt to govern by reason in 


the first instance, and resort to force only when 


reason fails, and then use no more force than is 


absolutely necessary to procure obedience. 

4th. In giving orders, always do it in a mild 
tone, and try to leave the impression on the mind 
of the negro that what you say isthe result of 
reflection. 

5th. In giving orders, be sure that you are un- 
derstood, and let the negro always know that he 
can ask for an explanation if he does not un- 
derstand you. 

6th. When you are under the necessity of 
punishing a negro, be sure to let him know tor 
what offence he is punished. 

7th. Never act in such a way as to leave the 
impression on the mind of the negro that you 
take pleasure in his punishment—your manner 
should indicate that bis punishment is painful. 

Sth. A regular and systematic plan ot opera 
tion on the plantation is greatly promotive of 
easy government. Have, therefore, all matters 
as far as possible, reduced to a system. 

9th. Negroes lack the motive of self-interest 
to make them caretul and diligeat, hence the 
necessity of great patience in the management 
of them. Do not, therefore, notice too many 
small omissionsof duty. 

10th. The maxim ot making haste slow in 
plantation operations, is e l applicable as 
in ordinary vocations of life. The meaning of 
which is, not by attempting to do too much, to 
over-work and consequently injure your hands. 
Recollect that the journey of life is a long, and 
at best, a tedious one. The traveller who wish- 
es to make a long and sate trip, always travels 
in regular and moderate stages. Do not kill the 
goose to obtain the golden egg. 

Let these, or similar rules be generally adopt- 
ed, and carried out by the Southern planter, and 
your Committee do not hesitate to say, that al- 
though it may not stop the clamor of wicked 
men, who seek to make political capital out of 
the spirit of Abolition, yet their clamor will 
prove as harmless as the ovcl’s hoot even the 
slaves themselves wil! not thank them fur their 
efforts, but laugh them to scorn. 

The only food on which this fanatical spirit 
has heretofore been fed, is the instances in 
which some among us have failed to carry out 
the humane principles above recommended. 
Many of which instances have been caretu.ly 
collected, properly embellished to suit the taste 
ot old women and children, and published to 
the world as the legitimate truits of slavery. 

All ot which, your Committee respectfally 


submit. Jonn A. CALHOUN, 
E. E. DuBose, Committee. 
VInoIL BoBo, 
June 13, 1846. 
From the Tallahassee (Fia.) Journal. 
PERMANENOE, 


We have often thought that one of the great- 
est obstacles in the way of the development of 
our country’s resources—one of the most dan- 
gerous enemies to its progressive prosperity—is 
10 be found inthe absence of that which, for 
want of a better name, we call the principle of 
Permanence. Go where we may, how few do 
we find who feel that they are settled. Every 
one is talking of moving—every one believes 
that he will move at no distant day. Few de- 
vote themselves tothe labur, however little ma 
be required, of surrounding themselves with 
sources of comfort and pleasure, which they 
cannot carry away with them. A sense of pride 
and bonor, too, is weakened—many caring very 
little to establish a character for integrity and 
uprightness, which will soon be left behind 

o the same feeling, it would be reasonable to 
attribute a neglect, to some extent, of the mutu- 
al kindnesses and sweet charities of life— 
which, under other circumstances, most would 
feel called upon to practice, it tor nothing else, 
to secure the good will of those with whom 
themselves and children are to spend their lives. 

One of the most banetul consequences ot 
this unsetiledness is seen in the abuse of the soil. 
The present is the all-engrossing thought. All 
that can be made must be made immediately, 


without any regard to an almost sinful waste of 

the energies of the land. The most exhaust. 

ing modes of culture are resorted to—the fi red 

intention of the planter being to emigrate ag 

soon as the soil lonses its fruitfulness. The 

litle attention, which, given to manuring and 
judicious husbandry, would secure even im- 
nrovement, is denied—in a few years, fields 
once clothed with the richest crops, are left a 
desolate waste. One might suppose that a sort 
of kindness, even for the call, silent, inanimate 
earth, (which nevertheless does sustain jile,) 
would save it from such treatment. To our 
friends, thus hacking and killing the acres 
which have fallen to them, merely tor tempora- 
ry gain, we wish we could offer a remonstrance 
which would net be despised. This earth was 
not intended for one generation, bat for many. 
Despite Father Miller's prophecy, we think the 
signs are that it is to stand thousands of years 
yet. Afer we are all gone, others will have to 
make a living on this planet. Time will be 
when God's creatures, going on multiply ing, 
will have replenished the whole earth. The 
farm which thou, my friend, art now heedlessly 
killing, may be necessary to keep alive future 
generations of thy own descendants. The Cre- 
ator has given it to thee to possess in thy day 
after thou art gone, he intends that some one 
else, as Carlyle hath it, shall get existed on it. 
For really thou did’st not make thy plantation, 
(called chine through courtesy,) nor was it made 
tor thee alone, but for the generations of men 

who should successively fill up the years with 
their lives. 


To all planters and others, let us say this: 
You have supplied yourselves with homes, the 
very choice of those you could get. Goto 
work, resolutely determined not to mar and 
abuse the Creator’s gifts. Rather by a little at- 
tention increase the fertility of your lands, than 
take the very life of them by cruel usage. De- 
termine to multiply around yourselves (with 
proper care, it will cost little) comlorts, and 
sources of innocent pleasure. Beautify your 
grounds with fine trees, in whose branches birds 
may sing, under whose shade the cool breeze 
may play. A little labor given, when you have 
leisure, will, ina few years, supply an orchard, 
a garden, a vineyard, which will please the 
eye and gratify the taste, with an offering of 
delightful fruits, and flowers, and vegetables. 
Suppose even that those who plant should not 
live to gather the crop —it will be there for those 
dearer than one’s own lite—for one’s children. 
Even should you emigrate, your work will not 
be lost, even in a pecuniary point of view. 
There will be a reward in the increased price 
which the place on which this labor has been 
bestowed will command. The profit, to speak 
of nothing else, we verily believe, is clearly in 
favor of our argument. Take a case. A man 
has a thousand acres of land- he goes to work, 
determined to make each year all the money 
out of it which he possibly can, intending at 
the end of twenty years, or earlier, when it 18 
worn out, to leave. He has his reward—he 
makes money rapidly, for awhile—alterwards 
not so rapidly, at leagth realizes very little—at 
last, he or his son has to leave the old home, 
selling it for nothing. Another, with Ais thou- 
sand acres, pursues the opposite course—does 
not realize so mach yearly gain from his crop 
as the first, but secures all the while an abune 
dant return—tertilizing, instead of impoverish- 
ing his plantation—with the comtorts whi 
has gathered around him, he finds at the end of 
twenty years that his land is worth twenty 
thousand dollars. Who is the richer of the 
two, even in money? Then, moreover, he who 
felt allthe while that he was ermanently set- 
tled, has surrounded t imself with friends, who 
love him, and whom he loves —has no occasion 
to sunder himself from old and tried neighbor 
—to break the ties which bind to familiar © 
jects, now infinitely dear from the familiarity 
of their faces—but may spend the declining 
years of a usetul life in the enjoyment of 
comforts which his long-continued etforts ha 
gathered around him. 
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Second age of the Worm. 


First age to small to be represented. 


Third age of the Worm 


| Moth. ~ 


Cocoon. 


Moth and its Eggs. 


AN SSA I ON THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF SILKE. 


Expreraience of past ages has fully proved that 
the climate of the United States is as well adapt- 
ed to the nature and habits of the silkworm, and 
the production of silk, as that of any other 
country. Several varieties of the mulberry be- 
ing indigenous in dar soil, and those generally 
used in the native country of the silkworm sac- 
ceed equally well in our own soil and climate. 
Hence, from the nature and habits of American 
people, we must soon become the greatest silk 
growing nation oa the earth. The first step to- 
wards the production of silk, is to secure a sup- 
ply of suitable food for the silkworm. 

Having tried all the varieties introduced into 
our country, I find the moras multicaulis and 
the Canton varieties, all things considered, most 
suitable for that purpose. 


PROPAGATION OP THE MULBERRY. 


Although the experience of some years past 
has rendered this sabject familiar to many, yet 
those now most likely to engage in the k- 
gilimate business of silk growing may be less 
acquainted with the propagation of the tree. I 
shall give some brief directions on the subject. 

Almost any soil that is high and dry, and that 
will mature Indian corn, is suitable for the mul- 
berry. That, however, which is inclined to be 
light or sandy is the best. 

The morus multicaulis may be propagated 
by cuttings or layers, (or a good variety may 
be raised from the seed.) Cuttings may be of 
one or more buds, planted perpendicularly in a 
light, mellow bed of good soil. They should 
be planted when the spring has fully opened, or 
about the usual time of planting corn. They 
may be planted in the rows, about 12 inches 
apart, and the rows at a sufficient distance to 
admit of thorough caltivation with a plow or 
eultivator. The ground should be kept mellow 
until past mid sammer. 

Select a suitable piece of ground for à per- 
manent orchard. It would be well if broken 
upin the fall, and again plowed in the spring, 
and, it followed with the subsoil plow, it would 
be advantageous. After a thorough harrowing 

it should be laid off in rows each way eight 
feet by four, with the plow. The trees at one 
year old from the nursery should be taken up, 
the tops cut oll near the roots, and one planted 
in each of the squares or hills. 


Having tried various methods of planting 
and different distances, I preterthose here given. 
This will admit the free use of the plow and 
cultivator both ways. 

In latitades north of 38 or 40°, where land is 
dear, they may be planted much nearer. If a 
sufficient quantity of cuttings irom old trees 
cannot at once be procured, the trees from the 
nursery should be taken up iu the fall, and bu- 
ried in a cellar, or upon the north side of a bank 
or hill, in alternate layers of trees and earth, 
and the whole protected by a shed from the 
rains of winter, as the plants seldom sufficiently 
mature, the first season from the cuttings, to 
withstand the winters ot a northern climate, 
panicula that portion above the ground. 

outh ot 38° of latitude these precautions may 
not be necessary. 

The Canton mulberry is amore hardy kind, 
resembling in some degree the varieties known 
as the common Italian, 5 a large, full, 
thick leaf. This variety is propagated from seed 
and from layers, bat does not readily strike root 
from cuttings. 

lo 1838, f precureda quantity of this seed 
from Canton, which produced a variety of plants. 
Those producing the greatest quantily of fruit 
yield an inferior leaf. 


Aai are now propagating this variety very 
extensively at the silk growing establishment at 
Economy, Pennsylvania, which, in connection 
withthe morus multicaulis, constitute the prin- 
ciple food used at tt. is establishment. 


Thetruit should be gathered when fully ripe, 
and the seed washed oat and dried. If south 
of the 39th parallel of latitude, they may be 
planted the same season, Nerth of this, they 
should be planted in the following spring, in a 
bed of rich earth prenared as for beets or onions, 
and planted ia drills about etghteen inches apart. 
The young plants should be thinned tothe dis- 
tance of from one to three inches from each 
other. They shoald be well cultivated, when 
they will attain the height of three or four feet 
the first season. In the fall.in a northern cli- 
mate, the young trees should be taken up and 
protected during the winter, as directed for the 
moras multicaulis. [This is not necessary in 
the Southern States.] S0. Corr. 


In the following spring the branches may be 
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taken off near the main stem, the top shortened, 
and the whole tree planted, completely covering 
roots and the main stem from one to two inches 
deep. Inthis way two or more trees may be 
produced from each plant. It a fall supply 
can be procured, the roots of the young plants 
may at once be removed to the orchard. They 
may be allowed to stand much nearer than the 
multicaulis, leaving only sufficient room for 
cultivation. 

When seed is required it would be well to 
plant out a portion from the seed bed at once, as 
standards for this purpose, always selecting 
those bearing full, heart-shaped leaves. 

The leaves of the white Italian produce a 
ood heavy cocoon, and shoald always be used 
n the last age of the worms when other larger 

leaved varieties cannot be obtained. 


CULTIVATION. 


The mulberry orchard should be ensually 
cultivated. The ground kept mellow and free 
from weeds until the middle of July. 

The fields should be divided into three equal 
parts, and, after the second season trom plant- 
ing, one-third each year should be cut down 
near the ground. This will cause a more vi- 
porous growtb, and an abundant crop of fo- 

age. 

FREDING APARTMENTS. 


Various plans have been pro and adopt- 
ed tor cocooneries or feeding sheds for the silk 
worms; none of which, I think, are without ob- 
jection, except a perfect laboratory, 80 con- 
structed as to be able to fully control the atmos- 
phere and temperature within. These, howev- 
er, would be too expensive, and require too 
much skill and judgment for general adoption. 

Open or shed feeding has been employed 
with success of Jate years, and for general use 
may be the most successful for family establish- 
ments, This, however, confines the whole bu- 
siness, particularly in the Northern States, to 
one or two crops in the season. South of Ohio 
more can be successtully fed. 

These sheds may he cheaply made, by setting 
some durable posts in the ground, say from six 
to eight teet high, with a root of shingles or 
boards. The roof should project two feet over 
the sides. There should be some femporary 
protection to the ends and sides of the shed, 
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perhaps the dest and cheapest can be made of 
strong cotton cloth, (osnaburg,) three or four 
widths should be sowed together, with small 
rods across the bottom, which will answer as 


weights, and also as rollers, which, by the aid 
of a pulley, may be rolled or let dowr, at plea- 
sure. 


The width of the sheds must be . 
the size of the hurdles or 3 trays used. 
The width that I have adopted is from eighteen 
to twenty feet. The length according to the 
extent of the feeding contemplated. 

Where it is designed tocarry on an extensive 
business, a building should be constructed ex- 
pressly for the purpose. It should be on an ele- 
vated situation, convenient to the mulberry or- 
chard. There should be a cellar under the 
building. ar material commonly used for 
building may be employed. If of wood, wea- 
ther-boarded and plastered. It would be well to 
fill upthe space between the two with tan bark 
or unburnt brick, or something of the kind, 
which will render the temperature more uni- 
form. The width of the building should be 
twenty or twenty-eight feet. The former admit- 
ting of two, and the latterof three double ranges 
of hardles or trays of suitable size. 
length suited to the extent of the business de- 
signed. It should be two stories high, and so 
constructed as to be thoroughly ventilated. 
There should be two double doors in each ead, 
with doors, windows, and ventilators in the 
sides: The windows should extead to near the 
tops of the rooms. There should be sliding ven- 
tilators near the floor. The windows may be 
filled with oiled paperor cloth, which will ad- 
mit the light and exclade the sun. Ii would al- 
so be important to have under each tier of hur- 
dles, through the floor, two planks of ten inches 
width each, hung with hinges that they may 
be raised at pleasure by a pulley. Also an up- 
right ventilator on the roof, fitted with blinds, 
through which a constant dratt may be kept up. 

In one end of the building in each of the two 
doors there should be a ventilating wheel made 
of thin boards, (plank,) much after the form of 
the wheels N io the stern of our steam 
popo iore These wheels shouid be about two 

in diameter. They sbould be put in motion 
for a iew minutes every hour, or oftener in still 
weather. Both may be made :0 turn by one 
crank, connecting each by bands and whirls to 
the main shaft, 

An air furnace, such as is now employed in 
heating churches and other buildings, should be 
constracted in the cellar, and so arranged as to 
draw from the teeding rooms all the air reces- 
saryto supply the furnace. The air, when 
heated in the chamber, should be conveyed 
through the whole length of the rooms, in a 
square pipe with openings at short distances 
from each other, which should increase in size 
as they recede from the furnace. These open- 
ings may be so connected as to be all closed at 
once, or a valve applied at the air chamber 
may be usedto cut off the commanication of 
heated air when the temperature is sufficiently 
high in the rooms, suffering the hot air to es- 
cape outside of the building. In the last ages 
of the worms the furnace will be found of great 
benefit, even when the heat is not required in 
the rooms, for the purpose of drawing off and 
consuming the impure air of the cocoonery. 

Ai Economy, they not only make use of air fur- 
naces, but in an adjoining building they havea 
large air pump constantly in operation, con- 
nected with the cocoonery by a pipe with small 
openings through the length of the building. 

his pomp is kept in motion by a steam engine. 

With good eggs, when proper means have 
been employed tor their preservation and the 
feeding apartments thoroughly ventilated, I do 
not know of a single instance where the worms 
have proved unhealthy. 

From the conviction that proper regard had 
not generally been paid to the ventilation of co- 
cooneries, in the summer of 1842 I commenced 
a series of experiments, by which I ascertained 
that the silkworm during its last age, consumed 
nearly its own weight of leaves daily; and 
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that the amount of exhalations or imperceptible 
perspiration given off in proportion to the quan- 
tity of food consumed, was about equal to that 
ascertained to escape from a healthy man. 

l found, from the most carefully conducted 
experiments, thatthe weight of one hundred 
thousand silkworms, about five days before their 
time of winding, was 458 pounds, and that they 
would consume daily 372 pounds of leaves,“ 
and that their increased weight in twenty-four 
hours from the food consumed was 46 pounds; 
and that the enormous amount of 206 pounds 
was given off in the same time, in the form ot 
exhalations or imperceptible perspiration alone. 
This, then, J think, fully explains the cause of 
disease complained ot by many, and establishes 
tbe importance of ventilation in every possible 
form. 

In one corner of the building there should be 
a hatching room, with which the furnace below 
should be connected so asto receive a greater or 
less degree of heat, as may be required, wi'hout 
reference to the temperature of the feeding rooms. 


PIXTURES. 


In fitting up the hurdles or feeding shelves for 
a building of twenty feet wide; it will require 
a double range of posts two and a half or three 
inches square, on each side of the centre of the 
room, running lengthwise, and the length of the 
shelves apart, in the ranges, and each two cor- 
responding posts, crosswise of the ranges, about 
the width of the two shelves apart. On each 
double range across the posts are nailed strips, 
one inch or more in width and about fiftezn 
inches apart, on which the trays or hurdles rest, 
which inay be drawn out or slid in as may be 
found necessary in feeding. The aisles or pas- 
sagesot a building ot the above width will be 
four feet each, aliowing two feet for the width 
of each single hurdle. 

The hurdles that I have used for many years 
are of twine net work A frame is first made 
five feet long and two feet wide, of buards se- 
ven-eighths of an inch think, and one anda 
half inches wide. There should be two braces 
across the frame at equal distances of five-eignths 
by seven-ei-hths of an inch square. On a line 
about hall and inch trom the inuer edge of the 
frame are driven tacks nearly duwno to their 
heads, at such distances as will make the mesh- 
es of the net about three quarters of an inch 
square. Good hemp or flaxtvine is passed 
around these tacks, forming a nei by passing 
the filling double over and under the wars, or 
that part of the twine that runs lengthwise. 
This twine should be somewhat smaller than 
that running lengthwise. On a damp day the 
twine becomes tight; 1 then give the neiling 
two good coats of s!.ellac varnish. This ce- 
ments the whole together and renders it firm and 
durable. 

The varnish is made by dissolving a quantity 
of gum shellac in alcohol ina tin covered ves- 
sel, and placed near the fire. It should be re- 
duced, when used, to the consistence of paint. 

Another set of frames are made in the same 
way and of the same size, and covered with 
strong cotton or tow cloth, this is secured with 
small tacks. Upon these the net trames rest, 
which serve to catch the litter that falls through 
from the worms. ö 

Hurdles made and supported in this manner 
admit ot a more free circulation of air, and the 
litter is less liable to mould or ferment, and can 
be removed and cleaned at pleasure. 

With this kind of hurdle and screen, I make 
use of winding frames, constructed in the fol- 
lowing manner: A light frame is made ol 
boards one anda half inches wide, and the 
length of the hurdles, and two feet and four inch- 
es wide; this is filled crosswise with thin Jaths 
about one inch apart in the clear. The manner 
of using these will be hereafter explained. 
They answer the two-told purpose of winding 
frames and mounting ladders. 


*Had these worms been fed in the ordinary manner 
they would have consumed many more leaves in the 
same time. But to preserve the greatest possible ac» 
curacy, throng the whole experiment, they were fed 
rather sparingly. 
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T he care and expense required in fitting upa 
house on this plan may prevent its general adop- 
tion. 

The most common method that has been 
heretofore employed is permanent shelves, but 
the labor required to keep the worms properly 
cleaned renders this plan objectionable. 

At Economy, Penn., the rearing of the silk- 
worm is now carried on to a great extent, and 
more successfully than in any other part of the 
United States, or perhaps the world. Their 
houses are two stories high. The worms are 
fed on small trays about eighteen or twenty 
inches wide, and about three feet long. They 
are supported in the same manner as the hur- 
dles above described, and are about six inches 
apart. When the worms are about ready to 
wind, they are transferred tu the upper story, to 
permanent shelves about sixteen inches apart, 
where they form their cocoons in bunches of 
straw placed apright between the shelves. The 
worms are cleaned at least once afier every 
moulting, and after the last, everyday. For 
this purpose they have nets wove or knit, of 
cotton twine, something larger than the size of 
the trays, with meshes of various sizes suited 
tothe age of the worms. For the last age they 
are about three quarters of an inch square. 
They are used without frames. When it is re- 
quired to remove the worms from their litter, 
the nets are laid lightly over them, and then 
plentitul'y ted. When the worms have arisen 
upon the fresh leaves, they are removed by two 
persons taking hold of the four corners of the 
net and transferring them to clean trays, held 
and carried off by a third person. One hundred 
thousand are changed in this manner in two 
hours. 

DESCRIPTION OP THF SILK WORM. 

It will be necessary fur tbe inexperienced 
cultarist to have some knowledge of the forms, 
changes and appearances of the silk worm be- 
fore he enters upon the duties of his interesting 
charge. , 

The silkworm is a species ot caterpillar, 
whose lite is one continual succession ot chan- 
ges, which, in due time, becomes a moth or 
winged insect, like others of the genus. 

The time occupied in going through its dif- 
ferent forms of existence varies in different 
countries—guverned by climate, temperature, 
and the quality and quantity of the food upon 
which it is fed, and the nature of (he particular 
variety of the insect. 

The worm changes or casts its skin (ol the 
common varieties) tonr times before it altains 
its full growth. These changes are called 
moultings, and the periods intervening between 
the several moultings are termed ages. When 
it is first hatched it isot a blackish color, which 
afterwards becomes lighter, varying almost 
daily to different shades, and in different varie- 
ties through every age, tothe close of the last, 
or near the time of spinning, when it assumes 
a grayish yellow semi-transparent appearance. 

Having tried ali the varieties that have been 
introdaced into the United States, those Í con- 
sider the best are known as the Chinese Imperial, 
producing a large salmon colored peanut shaped 
cocoon; and a kind called the Peanut, produc- 
ing a mixture of white and salmon colored coe 
coons. This variety produces a larger aod 
more firm cocoon than any ot that name that! 
have seen. 

TIME OF HATCHIN@—REARING. 

When the leaves of the mulberry have put 
forth, to the size of about an inch in diameter, 
it may be generally inferred that the proper 
time for hatching the worm has arrived. 

The papers or cloths containing the eggs 
should then be brought out and placed in the 
hatching room, upon a table or trays made for 
the purpose. When artificial means are eme 
ployed, the temperature should be gradually 
raised until the time ef hatching, which will be 
in about ten days, to 750 or 80° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. But few worms will make theif 
appearance on the first day, but on the second 
and third the most will come out; should there 
be a few remaining on the fourth day they may 
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be thrown away, as they do not always produce 
strong and healthy worms, When the worms 
bezin to make their appearance, young malber- 
ry lea ves cut into narrow sirips should be laid 
over them, to which they will readily attach 
themselves; these should be carefully removed 
und placed compactly upon a cloth screen or 
tray, prepared fur them, and other leaves placed 
upon the eggs, for the worms that still remain, 
which should be passed off as betore. Asin- 
gular fact will be observed, that all the worms 
will hatch between sanrise and before noon of 
each day. Care should be taken to keep the 
worms of each day’s hatching by themselves, 
as itis of the greatest importance to have the 
moultings and changes of all the worms as si- 
multaneous as possible. It is also important 
thatthe worms that have been transferred to 
the trays should nol be fed until the hatching 
tor the day is completed, so that all may be ted 
equally. Young and tender leaves should be 
selected to feed the worms with; these should be 
cut with a sharp knife into pieces aot exceeding 
a quarter of aninch square, and evenly sifted 
overthem. They should be ted in this way six 
or eighttimes in twenty-four hours, as near as 
possible at regalar and stated periods. 

{t will be impossible to lay down any definite 
rales fur the quantity of leaves necessary fora 

iven number of worms for each succeeding 

ay, through every age. Altera little acquaint- 
ance with their nature and habits, the intelli- 
gence and judgment of the attendant will be the 
best guide; they should, however, have as 
much asthey will eat, but after a few days care 
should be taken noi to give them more than 
they will generally consume, as this will in- 
crease the accumulation of litter, which will en- 
danger the health of the worms. lu the last 
age (bey eat voraciously, when they should be 
wellsupplied. A quantity of leaves should 
always be on hand in case of wet weather. 

When the average range ot the thermometer 
is between 70 and 80°, the several moultings 
will take place near the fifth, ninth, fifteenth, 
and twenty-second days after hatching. Ii may 
be known when the worms are about to cast 
their skins, as they cease to eat and remain sta- 
tionary, with their heads raised and occasional- 
ly shakingthem. This operation will be more 
distinctly observed as they increase in size, 
through their succeeding ages. 

Assuming the above temperature as the stand- 
ard, the quantity of leaves for the three first 
days of this (the first) age must be gradually in- 
creased at each feeding, after which they will 
require less at each succeeding meal until the 
time of moulting arrives, when, for about twen- 
ty-four hours, they eat nothing. Bat as it is 
seldom the case that all cast their skins at one and 
the sametime, some will still be disposed to eat, 
when a tew leaves must be cut fine and sparing- 
ly scattered over them, go that those that remain 
torpid may be disturbed as little as possible 
They must now be carefully fed in this way 
until it is discovered that some have moulted, 
when the feeding must cease altogether until 
the most of them have recovered. This rale 
must be particularly regarded through all the 
succeeding moultings, otherwise some of the 
worms will be far in advance of others; and 
this want of uniformity will increase througb- 
out each succeeding age, and to the period of 
winding, which will not only result in great in- 
convenience in gathering the cocoons, but will 
materially injure the worms, and consequently 
Jessen the crop of silk. 

When the great:st portion of the worms have 
moulted and appear active, leaves a little wilted 
are laid over them, by which they are passed to 
clean trays. If any still remain that have 
moulted, they must be transferred in the same 
manner, by laying more leaves upon them. 
The remnant of worms that have not changed 
their skins should be left upon the litter, and 
added to those of the nextday’s moulting. By 
closely regarding these rules throughout the se- 
veral ages, the worms will generally all con- 
mence the formation of their cocoons about the 
same period. 


After having gone through and furnished all 
the worms with a quantity of leaves, it is well 
to go over a second time and add more where 
they seem to require it. 

Very young and tender leaves must be given 
to the worms in the first age; after which older 
ones can be given, as they advance in age, until 
after the last moulting, when they should be 
fed upon sound full grown leaves. 

After the second moulting, the leaves, where 
large crops are ted, may be cuc by running them 
twice through a common rolary hay or straw- 
cutter of Hovey’s, or one of a similar make. 

The worms will frequently heap together 
and become too thick, as they increase in size; 
when they are fed, the leaves must be spread 
and the space erlarged, or they may be remo- 
ved by leaves or twigs of the mulberry to places 
unoccupied. If they are permitted to be crowd- 
ed, disease is apt to follow, and the whole crop 
endangered. 

[t will sometimes be ubserved, when the light 
falls mote directly on one side of the hurdle 
than the other, that the worms will incline to 
leave that side and become crowded on the 
Opposite, when the hurdle should be turned 
around. 

Upto the last moulting it is best to feed the 
worms entirely upon the leaves of the multi- 
caulis; atter which, the Canton or white Italian 
should be used, if a full supply can be obtained 
—the former being consumed with greater avi- 
dity, and the accumulation of litter is conse- 

aently less. The Canton and Italian produce 
the heaviest cocoon, while the multicaulis yields 
a finer and stronger fibre. In pursuing this 
course, the advantages of both are in some de- 
gree secured. 

The worms should be removed from their 
litter immediately after each moulting, and in 
their fourth age the hurdles should be cleaned a 
second time, and after the last moulting they 
should be removed at least every second day. 

Where nets are nut used, in the last ages the 
worms are changed, by laying over them the 
small brauches of the mulberry. 

Recently branch feeding, as it is termed, has 
been introduced with some success and with 
great economy of time; in the last ages of the 
worms care should be taken tolay the branch- 
es as evenly as possible, especially where it is 
designed to use twine hurdles, otherwise it will 
be difficult for the worms to ascend through the 
neltiog. 

When the worms are about to spin they pre- 
sent something of a yellowish appearance; 
they refuse to eatand wander about in pursuit 
ot a hiding place, and throw out fibres of silk 
upon the leaves. The hurdles should now be 
thoroughly cleaned for the last time, and some- 
thing prepared for them to form their cocoons 
in. Various plans have been proposed for this 
purpose. The lath trames, before described, 1 
preter. ‘They are used by resting the back edge 
of the frame upon the hardle, where- the two 
meet in the double range, and raising the front 
edge up to the under side of the hurdle above, 
which is held to its place by two small wire 
hooks attached to the edge of the hardle. 

A covering of paper or cloth should be ap- 
plied to the lath frames. In using the hurdles 
and screens, l remove the screen from under 
the hurdle, turning the under side up, and let- 
ting it down directly upon the winding frame. 
This affords double the room tor the worms to 
windio. Lath frames of this description have 
advantages that no other fixtures for winding 
possess that I have ever seen tried. The frame 
resting upon the back side of each hurdle ren- 
ders this side more dark, which places the 
worms instinctively seek, when they meet with 
the ends of the laths and immediately ascend to 
convenient places tor the formation ot their co- 
coons. From these frames the cocoons are 
gathered with great facility, and free from litter 
and dirt, and when they are required they are 
put up with great expedition. 

Where branch feeding has been adopted by 
some, no other accommodation has been provi- 
ded for the winding of the worms than that af- 
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forded them by the branches from which they 
have fed. This is decidedly objectionable as 
the worms are always disposed to rise until their 
course is obstructed above. When this is not 
the case, they wander about for hours upon the 
tops of the branches, and only descend atter their 
strength becomes exhausted, and the result is, 
the productjon of a crop of loose, inferior co- 
coons, Next to lath frames, smal! bunches of 
straw afford the best accommodation for this 
purpose. Rye straw is preferred. Take a 
small bunch about the size of the little finger, 
and with some strong twine tie it firmly about 
balf an inch from the butt of the straw; cut the 
bunch off about half an inch longer than the 
distance between the hurdles. They are thus 
placed upright with their butt ends down 

with their tops spreading out, interlacing each 
other, and pressing against the hurdles above, 
They shoald be thickly set in double rows about 
sixteen inches apart acrossthe hurdles. These 
may be preserved fora number of years. 

After the most of the worms have arisen, the 
few remaining muy be removed to hardles by 
themselves. In three or four days the cocoons 
may be gathered. While gathering, those de- 
signed for eggs should be selected. Those of 
firm and fine texture with round hard ends are 
the best. The smaller cocoons most generally 
produce the male, and those larger and more 
tull at the ends, the female insect. Each healthy 
female moth will lay from four to six hundred 
eggs. But it is not always safe to calculate on 
one half of the cocoons to produce female moths. 
Therefore it is well to save an extra number to 
insure a supply of eggs. 

The cocoons intended for eggs should be 
stripped of their floss or loose tow, which con- 
sists ot irregular fibres, by which the worm at- 
taches its work to whatever place it is about to 
torm its cocoon. These should be placed on 
hurdles, in a thin layer, and in about two weeks 
the moths will come out; always in the forepart 
of the day, and generally before the sun is two 
hours high. It laid upon a net hurdle (which 
is best) they will immediately fall through the 
meshes and remain suspended on the under al 
where they are not liable to become entangl 
in the cocoons. As soon as the male finds the 
female they become united. They should be 
taken carefully by the wings, in pairs, and pla- 
ced upon sheets of paper, to remain until near 
night, when the female will be anxious to lay 
hereggs. Then take each gently by the wings 
and separate them, placing the females at 
lar distances, about two inches from each other 
upon sheets of paper or fine cotton or linen 
cloth; these should hang over a line or be tack- 
ed to the side of the house. Intwo or three 
nights the moths will complete their laying, 
when they should be removed from the papers 
or cloths, Frequently the males appear Ark in 
the greatest numbers, some of which should de 
reserved each day, in case there should after- 
wards be an excess of females. They should 
be shut out from tbe light, otherwise they are 
liable to injure themselves by a constant flatter- 
ing of their wings. The female is largest, aad 
seldom moves or flutters, 


KILLING THE CHRISALIDES, 


After the cocoons have been gathered, those 
that are intended for sale, or for future reeling, 
must be submitted to some process by which the 
moths will be killed, otherwise they will 
rate and spoil the cocoons, This is done by va- 
rious methods. The most simple and conve- 
nient is to spread them thinly on boards, and 
expose them to the direct rays of the sun. Ina 
hot day many of them will be killed in a few 
hours, but they mast be stirred occasionally, or 
some will be liable to escape the heat and atter- 
wards come out. At Economy they place them 
in an air-tight box containing about ten bushels, 
(the box should always be full, or if not, a 
tition is fitted down to the cocoon,) sprink ing 
evenly through the whole, beginning at the bot- 
tom, about three ounces of camphor, slight! 
moistened with alcohol, and finely pulve 
The box is then closed, and the seams of the 
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top covered by pasting strips ot paper over 
them. They remain in this way about three or 
four days. ey are then spread out thinly in 
an upper loft to cure, where they should be oc- 
casionally stirred. It willrequire some weeks 
to thoroughly cure them. Before camphoring, 
the dead and bad cocoons must be taken out, 
otherwise they will spoil the goud ones. 

When it is convenient it is best to reel as ma- 
ny of the cocoons as possible immediately after 
they are gathered, as they reel much more free- 
ly before they are exposed to the sun or dried. 


SUCCESSION OF CROPS——PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


Repeated attempts bave been made to feed a 
succession of crops of worms throughout the 
entire season from the same stock of eggs. In 
most instances success has failed to attend these 
efforts, When proper means are employed and 
due care observed, the eggs may be preserved 
and worms successfully raised until the feed is 
destroyed by the frost. In many year’s expe- 
rience I have never failed in this respect. 

In the spring of 1840 I communicated to Miss 
Rapp, of Economy, my method of preserving 
eggs, which she immediately adopted, and has 
pursued it until the present time with perfect 
success, feeding from eighteen to twenty-five 
cropseach year. The following is an extract of 
a letter from the Postmaster at Economy, dated 
January 19, 1843: 

‘Between May ard September, we raised 
near two millions of worms, in eighteen sets, 
of near equal numbers, about a week apart, 
producing three hundred and seventy-one bu- 
shels of cocoons. The last crop hatched the 
9th of September and spun the 10th of October. 
We found no difference in the health of the 
different sets, We are of the opinion that the 
late keeping of the eggs does not bring disease 
on the worms, if they are kept right, and gra- 
dually brought forward as they ought to be.” 

It may be remarked that the qualities of the 
mulberry leaf are such in the latter part of the 
season that as heavy cocoons will not be produ- 
ced as in the fizst. A bushel of the first crop 
raised at Economy, in the season referred to, pro- 
duced twenty-three and a quarter ounces of 
reeled silk, and the last crop, wound in October, 
but nineteen ounces. About one month of the 
best part of that season of feeding was lost by 
the severe frost that occurred on the 5th of May, 
which entirely killed the young leaves, and must 
bave materially injured the crop of the season. 

My method of preserving eggs is to place 
them in the ice house in February, or early in 
March or sooner if the weather is warm. For 
this purpose a box or square trunk is made, ex- 
tending from within one foot of the bottom of 
the ice to the top. This may be made in joints 
so that as the ice settles the opper joints 
may be removed. The eggs should be placed 
in atin box, and this enclosed in a wood one, 
and suspended in the trunk near the ice. The 
communication of warm air should be cut off 
by filling the openirg with a bundle of straw or 
hay. The eggs should be aired fora few mi- 
nutes as often as once in one or two weeks, al- 
ways choosing a cool dry morning; when se- 
leclions for succeeding crops may be made, 
these should be placed in anuther box and gra- 
dually raised the trunk for several days, 
avoiding a too sudden transition from the ice to 
the temperature of the hatching room. 
fy The ice house at Economy is connected with 
the cellar, the bottom of the former being 18 
inches below that of the latter. A long wooden 
box extending into the ice house, level with the 
bottom of the cellar floor, contains all the small- 
er boxes of eggs. The door of the box opening 
in the cellar, is kept well closed to prevent the 
admission of warm air. They employ another 
ice house, sunk deep in the cellar, with shelves 
gradually rising from the ice up to the top of 
the ground, upon which the eggsof succeeding 
erops are placed, and raised one shelt higher 
every day, until they are taken intothe hatching 
room. The past season they have hatched 
about Ave ounces of eggs, or one hundred thou- 
sand worms every four days. 


DISEASES OF THE SILK WORM. 


The silk worm, like every other animal or 
insect, is liable to disease and premature death. 
European writers have enumerated and descri- 
bed six particular diseases to which it is sub- 
ject. Butin our more congenial climate no- 
thing is wanting to insure a healthy stock of 
silkworms, and a profitable return from their 
labors, but to give them sufficient room, a regu- 
lar and full supply of suitable food, a strict re- 


gard to cleanliness, and a proper ventilation of 


their apartments. 

In excessively hot, damp, or sultry weather, 
in the last age, the disease known as the yellows 
sometimes occurs. Where open feeding is 
adopted some fine airslaked lime may be sifted 
on the worms once or twice a day before feeding 
and the diseased and dead worms picked out 
and thrown away. Ina regular cocoonery, 
properly ventilated and supplied with an air 
furnace, dry air should be made to circulate 
freely. Butifthe temperature is above 80 or 85° 
the ventilating apparatus shoald be constantly 
employed until a change of weather occars or 
the disease disappears, 

A feeding house should be so arranged as to 
cut off all communication of rats and mice 
from the worms and the cocoons. 


REELING, 


We have now arrived at another branch of 


the silk business, which more properly comes 
under the head of manufacturing. Every farm. 
er who engages in the silk culture, in order to 
avail himself of an additional profit, should 
provide his family with a suitable reel, by the 
use of which, alter alittle experience, he will 
be enabled to offer his silk in market, in a form 
that will greatly enhance its value, and much 
reduce the trouble and expense of transporta- 
tion. Reels can now be procured in almost 
any of the principal cities at a small cost, or 
they can be made by any ingenious farmer or 
carpenter. The reel now uniformly used is 
that known asthe Piedmontese. 

All attempts to improve this reel in its gene- 
ral principles, I believe, have failed. At Eco- 
nomy, however, they have made an addition 
which may be found useful. It consists of two 
pair of whirls, made ot wire, in the form of an 
aspel to a reel, about four inches long and two 
and a half inches across from arm to arm, mak- 
ing the circumference about six inches. These 
whirls are set in an iron frame, and ran each 
upon two points or centres. Each pair 1s equi- 
distant, on a direct line, about eight inches 
apart, between the first guides and those on the 
traverse bar, instead of making the usual num- 
ber of turns around each thread, as they pass 
between the guides on the reel. With this ar- 
rangement, each thread is taken from the basin 
and passed through the first guides, then carried 
over and around the two whirls, and where they 
pass each other on the top, the turns are made 
pecessary to give firmness to the thread, then 
passing directly through the guides in the tra- 
verse bar to the arms of the reel, making each 
thread in reeling independent of the other. 
This enables the reeler, when a remnant of co- 
coons are to be finished on leaving the work, to 
unite both threads into one, retaining the neces- 
sary size; whereas both would be too fine if 
continued on the reel in the ordinary manner. 


DIRECTIONS FOR REELING. 


In family establishments, a common clay or 
iron furnace should be procured, to which 
should be fitted a sheet iron top, about twelve 
inches high, with a door on one side, and a 
small pipe on the opposite side to convey off the 
smoke; this top should retain the same bevel or 
flare asthe furnace, so as to be about twenty 
inches in diameter at the top. The pan should 
be twenty inches square and six inches deep, di- 
vided into four apartments, two of which should 
be one incb larger one way than the others. 
They should all communicate with each other 
atthe bottom. In large filatures, a small steam 
engine to propel the reels, &c., and to heat the 
water for reeling would be necessary. 


Before the operation of reeling is commenc. 
ed, the cocoons must be stripped of their floss, 
and assorted into three separate parcels, accord. 
ing to quality, or of different degrees of firm. 
ness, The double cocoons, or those tormed by 
two or more worms spinning together, the fi- 
bres crossing each other and rendering them 
difficult to reel, these should be laid aside to be 
manufactored in a different manner. 


After the cocoons have been assorted as above 
directed, the operation of reeling may be com- 
menced. The basin should be nearly filled 
with the softest water, and kept to a proper heat 
by burning charcoal, or some other convenient 
method of keeping up a regular heat. The pre. 
cise temperature cannot be ascertained until 
the reeling is commenced, owing to the differ- 
ent qualities of cocoons; those of the best qual- 
ity will require a greater degree ot heat than 
those of a more loose and open texture; hence 
the importance of assisting them. Cocoons 
also require less heat, and reel much better, 
when done before the chrisalides are killed, and 
the cocoons become dried. 


The heat of the water may be raised to near 
the boiling point, (it should never be allowed to 
boil,) when two or three handsfall ot cocoons 
may be thrown into one of the large apartments 
of the basin, which mast be gently pressed un- 
der water for a tew minutes, with a little brush 
made of broom corn, with the ends shortened. 
The heat ot the water will soon soften the gum 
of thesilk and thereby loosen the ends of the 
hlaments; the reeler should then genily stir the 
cocoons with the brush, until the loose fibres 
adhere to it; they are then separated from the 
brush, holding the filaments in the left hand, 
while the cocoons are caretully combed down 
between the fingers of the right hand, as they 
are raised out of the water. This is continued 
until the floss or false ends are all drawn off and 
the fine silk beginstoappear; the fibres are then 
broken off and laid over the edge of the basin. 
The floss is then cleared from the brush and 
laid aside as refuse silk, and the operation con- 
tinued until most of the ends are thus collected. 

It the silk is designed tor sewings, about 25 
fibres should compose a thread; if intended for 
other fabrics, from eight to fifieen should be 
reeled together; the finest silksshould always be 
reeled trom the best cocoons. The cocoons com- 
posing the threads are taken up ina small tin 
skimmer, made for the purpose, and passed from 
the large apartment of the basin to those direct- 
ly under the guides. As the ends become bro- 
ken they are passed back into the spare apart- 
ment, where they are again collected to be re- 
turned to the reel. The requisite number of fi- 
bres thus coliected for two threads are passed, 
each, through the lower guides. They are thea 
wound around each other two or three times, 
and each carried through the two guides in the 
traverse bar, and then attached to the arms of 
the reel. The turning should now be commenc- 
ed witha slow and steady motion, until the 
threads run freely. While the reel is turning 
the person attending the cocoons must continu- 
ally be adding fresh ends as they may be re- 
quired, not wailing until the number she began 
with is reduced, because the internal fibres are 
much finer than those composing the external 
layers. In adding new ends, the reeler must at- 
tach them by gently pressing them, with a little 
tura between the thumb and finger, to the 
threads as they are running. As the silk is 
reeled off the chrisalides should be taken out of 
the basin, otherwise they obscure and thicken 
the water and injure the color and lustre of the 
silk. Whenthe water becomes discolored it 
should always be changed. 

If in reeling the silk leaves the cocoon in burs 
or bunches, it is evident the water is too hot, or 
when the ends cannot be easily collected with 
the brush, or, when found, do not run freely, the 
water is too cold, 

A pail of cold water should always be at 
hand to be added to the basin as it may be re- 
1 When the cocoons yield their fibres 
reely the reel may be turned with a quicker 
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motion. The quicker the motion the smocther 
and better will be the silk. When from four to 
six ounces have been reeled, the aspel may be 
taken off that the silk may dry. The end should 
be fastened so as to be readily found. Squeeze 
the silk together and lousen it upon the bars, 
then on the opposite side tie it with a baud of 
refase silk or yarn, then slide it off the reel; don- 
ble and again tre it near each extremity. 

The quality of the silk depends much upon 
the art and skillful management of the reeler. 
All that is required to render one perfect in the 
art of reeling is a little practice accompanied at 
the beginning with a degree of patience, and the 
exercise of judgment in keeping up the proper 
temperature of water and the threads of a uni- 
form size. 


MANUFACTURE OF PERFORATED COCUONS. 


The perforated and double cocoons can be 
manuſactured into various fabrics, such a 
stockings, gloves, undershirts and thelike. Be- 
tore the cucouns can be spun, they must be put 
into a clean bag, made of some open cloth, and 
placed in a pot or kettle and covered with soft 
water, with soap (bard or soit) added sufficient 
to make a strong suds, and boiled tor abvut 
three or four hours, If they are day bape to be 
yery nice and white, the water may be changed, 
and a small quantity more of soap added, and 
again boiled for a few minutes, Alter they are 
boiled, they may be hung up and drained; they 
should then be rinsed while in the bag, in fair 
water, and hung oat to dry, without disturbing 
them in the bag. When completely dry, they 
may be spun on the common flax wheel, by first 
taking the cocoon in the fingers and slightly 
loosening the fibres that become flattened down 
by boiling, and then spinning off from the pierc- 
ed end. The silk will ran entirely off leaving 
the shell bare. 

The double cocoons may be spun in the same 
manner, but should be boiled separately. 


True Remedy tor the Embarrassment of 
Cotton Planters at the South and 
South-West. 


From the Commercial! Review of the South and West. 

T'he interests of these sections are in a man- 
ner identical, their crops and mode of caltiva- 
tion being similar, the only difference to be dis- 
cerned is found in the greater productiveness at 
the present time, of tbe soil throughout the lat- 
ter. The agricultural prospects and the doings 
of the planter will be considered more in reter- 
ence to the latter. 

Good men, and true, have devoted much at- 
tention to the agriculture of this country; they 
have given good and wise precepts; they have 
striven to change the present unpleasant state 
of affairs; and most assuredly have their la- 
bors been effectual. There may not be any 
very marked change, but there has been much 
improvement ia the mode of managing an es- 
tate, which will in due time bear ao abundant 
harvest. That the best is uot done, that the 
precepts have not had tulb consideration, any 
one may see for himself; but no reasonable 
man could expect to change a routine of almost 
bali a century's standing, in a tew months: to 
change the habits of a people requires almost 
an age: to see the change has certainly began, 
is sufficient; ane to show it, witness the sales 
of hay, pork, beel, mutton, wool, fruit, etc., 
from Mississippi, within the past eighteen 
months. The present price of cotton is too 
low lor the cotton planter, he cannot afford to 
make cotton when not yielding over trom $100 
to $140 per hand. It matters not how this state 
ot agricultural depression was brought aboot; 
whether it be caused by the tariff, whether by 
the banks loaning freely and thus causing in- 
creased product, or how; the important matter 
is notto quarrel about who, or what caused, 
but like working men apply the means to effect 
a change. Can a change be effected? What 
means should be applied ? and when should they 
be applied? are questioas open for investigation. 

A writerin the third number of the Commer- 
cial Review, answers them at length; whether 


satislactory to the people or not, itis not neces- 
sary to say. To strike at the root of the evil, it 
would be well to examine the whole matter, as 
the lawyer would his case, or the physician dis 
patient, not content to rely on a few statements. 

The planter is regretting his peculiar hard 
lot; his negroes are worked full hoars, and he 
receives a bare pittance of the returns made to 
the manufacturer or tothe sugar planter: he 
plants more cotton, works his negroes harder, 
drives all day and part of the night, aod yet he 
complains. Like (he nostrum vender, he will 
tot be convinced that calomel is killing his pa- 
tient, but he gives larger and larger doses, What 
is the result? He is compelled to pay doctors 
larger bills for attentions on the sick, caused by 
over-work; he has to pay to Kentucky larger 

rices tor mules and horses, and hemp, the price 
being increased by the increased demand; he 
wants more meat and more bread, owing to bis 
not having time to make them; he hasto make 
a greater show of wealth, as his poor neighbors 
who make Jess cotton and more meat acd bread, 
and clothing, and colts, and stock generally, are 
beginning to buy conveyances for their families 
to ride to church in; he turns off an overseer 
every few months, and finally laments, until he 
is weary, over his fate. 

Should such a man be advised to hold on to 
his crop for better prices? Apply to the Legis- 
lature to give premiums? Make less cotton? 
Build up manufactories? This has been done 
again and again. What then counsel him todo? 
Examine the case well, and leta planter who 
has long watched the course of events, act as a 
kind of mentor, whilst you are making an exa- 
mination. Do you not see that on this planta- 
tion the negroes are over-worked, although they 
are fed high; you see no small children; you 
hear not the cheerfal song nor the laugh that 
comes from the happy negro. You will also 

leaseto observe the beautiful quality of the 

ay, put ap in handsome square bales; these 
bates are from Ohio, and good hay it is. Do 
you mark the sacks that are lying there, they 
once contained corn that you will perceive was 
from a flatboat, if you will lita sack to your 
nose. Here, sir, is as neat an axe helve as was 
ever made ia Connecticut; good bridles and 
good coliars, good back-bands, all, they cust a 
mere trifle. You will find excellent Lowell 
and good linsey, it being cheaper to buy than to 
make; and besides, there is nothing saved even 
by working at this kind of work on wet days. 
You will find yonder a fine, sleek, well condi- 
tioned horse, he belongs to the overseer; and 
near at hand you see the rough outside of a ve- 
ry good carriage horse, corn is too scarce to 
feed him with. Ah! and there goes the plant- 
er; he has just returned from a political stump 
harangue, where the planters have been discuss- 
ing the merits of the candidates for the next 
Presidency. Shall we visit the house, and see 
the China and the silver, and the silk and lace, 
and extra servanis? No, no! We wil noaten- 
ter into the sanctum of the injured one—he is 
an injured man. The merchant and the mana- 
facturer have conspired to put him down. En- 
gland. determines to take his slaves from him: 
he is desponding, and cannot for the soul ot him 
go to work like the manufacturer, or the mer- 
chant, but expects the “guod old times” to re- 
turn again. Have you seen enough. Can you 
see what is first requisite? 


Let the planter set to work himself, and turn 
off his overseer; let bim make his bread, his 


meat, raise a few colts and hay io feed ibem · on; 


let him increase the quantity of corn and fo- 
rage until he can spare a little; let him take the 
interest in his own business that the merchant 
or manufacturer must who expects success; let 
him learn bis sons that idleness is the road to 
ruin; lei him teach his daughters that they are 
not dolis or milliner girls, buc that they are the 
futare makers or marrers of this beaatiful re- 
public; let him ever remember the old saying, 
“the master’s footsteps are manare to his land,” 
and we think he will have less cause to repine, 
and more cause to think that his lot is cast in 
happy places.” = 
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Good, very goud, sir; yoa have now struck 
at the root ut the evil, and it is to be hoped that 
you will enter more minutely into the particu- 
lars howall these matters should be effected. 

The question in the latter part of the second 
paragraph are answered in a sammary manner 
above, the answers follow as evidently as cause 
precedes its effect; unless there was a remedy 
there would be folly in talking of it. Ifthe re- 
medy be not found in diminishing ex 
practising frugality and industry, and thus 0 
coutse diminishing the amount of cotton for 
sale, then there is no use to search for a remedy. 
And if these things can and ought to be done, 
then promptness should be the watchword. The 
merchant who controls his millions, is found at- 
tending to his business; true, he has his clerks 
and porters, but he is not the less diligent. The 
lawyer is busy with his books“ and “papers” 
all day and late at night. The physician can- 
not spare the time from his “ prescriptions” and 
his visits.” The manufacturer, ever working 
“ short hours,” has to examine into the “ state 
of trade,” else he will lose his market. Why 
then should the planter above all others be 
mitted to pass his days and nights in listless 
idleness. Has be exemption from “by the 
sweat of thy face, thou shalt earn thy daily 
bread;” or, “he that will not work, neither 
shall he eat.” There is one thing certain, the 
planters of the South and Southwest must give 
up sloth and idleness; they must take the lesson 
taught by Hercules to the wagoner: put your 
shoulders to the wheel.” Besides 
must pursue a more mixed course of husbandry 
they have reeled Jong enough on the one thing, 
it is high time another course was pursued. 

That manufactories would benefit this por- 
tion of the Onited States there is not a shadow 
of doubt; that Legislative aid, directed to de- 
veloping the latent facilities of the country 
would, fs evidently plain, That making less 
cotton would enhance the price is highly rea- 
sonable, But were all these done, andthe 
present practice pursued, the improvement 
would bedelusive. The redress to be effectual 
must commence at home; the improvement to 
be valid and permanent must star at the plant- 
er’s own house. 


Worta Knowine.—For the intormation of 
those who have been plagued by bugs devour- 
ing their beans, &c., we state the following ex- 
periment of our own : 

On that portion of our garden in which our 
beans, peas, &c. were planted this year, ashes 
were freely used as a manure, and not a bug bas 
been known to, trouble them, while in an in · 
ing garden, only a tew feet distant, where ashes 
were not used, the bugs have been quite trou- 
blesome. Our neighbor discovering the differ- 
ence and suspecting the cause, a tew days since 
applied ashes around the roots of his beane, (ior 
he had discovered that at bis approach the ngs 
would invariably conceal themselves imm 
ately at the roots,) which has acted like a charm 
in expelling these intruders from that of 
his garden. We would advise those who are 
plagued with these troublesome insects, to uy 
the remedy.—Anderson(S. C.) Gazette. 


To make Gincer Bega.— Bruised 2 
ounces; water, 5 gallons. Boil tor one A 
then add, when sufticieatly cool, lump sugar, 
34 pounds; cream of tartar, Ii ounce; essence 
ol lemon, l drachm; yeast j pint. Strain, bot- 
ile, and wire down the corks. a a 

2 Loat sugar, 1 pound; rasped ginger, 1 
ounce ; cream of tartar, ¢ ounce; boiling wae 
ter, 1 gallon. Mix and cover them up aa 
for one hour, then add essence oí lemon, 
drops; yeast, 3 or 3 spoonsfal, Strain, bottle, 
and wire down the corks. 


To Destroy THe Bee ML. E 2. To a pint of 
water, sweetened with honey or sugar, add half 
a gill of vinegar, and set it in an open vessel 
on the top or by the side of the «hive. When 
the miller comes in the night, he will fy into 
the mixture and be drowned, 
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CoL. MoDoxALD's ProposiTion.—See the Card of the 
Publisheis in reference to the proposition of Col. 
McD. on the last page of this No. of the CuLTIVATOR. 


Hay. 


Those who have the means of making hay, 
will, of course, not neglect to attend to it in pro- 
per season. And that there will be abundant 
material wherewithal to make hay, this year, the 
copious rains we have had, give full assurance ; 
particularly if planters can be persua led that 
crab grass, if properly managed, will make as 
good hayas any other grass whatever. That 
crab-grass will be abundant we hear from all 
quarters. One anecdote connected with the 
luxuriant growth of this grass, we copy from the 
Marion (Alu.) Republican: 

“Tart Grass.— We heard several planters, the 
other day, whose crops were like all others 
‘ smartly in the grass,’ making themselves merry 
ever the following incident: ‘Sam,’ said the 
overseer, ‘I give you to this stump as your day’s 
work.’ ‘ Yes, master,’ said Sam, ‘please shake 
the grass, so I may know where you is!“ 


Not many years ago it weuld have been in the 
Southern States, rather a dangerous affair to a 
man’s reputation for good sense, to say anything 
about crab grass as an useful article. This was 
proved in one instance, at least, by the fate of 
our deceased friend, Bevan. He was a member 
of the Legislature, representing in part ths 
county of Chatham, and was, we think, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture in the 
House of Representatives. Ina very able report 
which he drew up, he happened to recommend 
the careful culture of crab grass for the purpose 
of making hay. This brought upon him a storm 
of ridicule, the effect of which he never got over. 
Almost every body about Milledgeville looked 
upon him asa fool. What, said they, recommend 
the culture of an article that we have been all our 
lives striving to get rid of—that has cost us more 
hard work, to keep it under, than all the other 
nuisances about our plantations put together !— 
Why the man must be a fool, they said. 

Those times have passed away—and with them 
most of the men who were the foremost of their 
day. Better sense on this subject prevails now; 
and one may venture to speak in favor of erab- 
grass hay without much fear of ridicule. Men 
are disposed to look at theirinterest in the proper 
light now, and to turn even crab-grass to a pro- 
fitableaccount. Dr. Phillips, in a very good ar- 
ticle, copied on page 71 of the present volume of 
the Cultivator, boldly recommends the careful 
saving of crab-grass hay; asserting, that if saved 
early, it will be but little, ifany, inferior to timo- 
thy. He recommends to let it lie, after cutting, 
about a day; then to throw it up into heaps, and 


let itremain for two nights and a day; then to 
openit out tosun. It must never be spread out 
and exposed tu rainorevendew. We have found 
crab-grass hay, saved thus, in every respect 
And we do not hesitate 
to say, that looking to the injury and loss always 
occasioned to corn by pulling the blades off, it 
would be decidedly to the interest of every plan 
ter, when the crop of crab-grass is good, to make. 


better than corn blades. 


hay of it in preference to stripping his corn of its 
blades. 


thence to Chehaw. 


We subjoin an article on hay-making that con- 
tains hints that may be useful to those who are 


thinking of making hay this summer: 


HAY-MAKING. 
From the Albany Cultivator. 


Why not adopt the same rule in regard to the 
time of cutting clover and grass for hay, that is 
he object 
in both cases is to secure the intrinsic virtues of 


followed in cutting medicinal herbs ? 


the plant. In curing herbs, as all acquainted 
with the subject admit, the most proper time for 
cutting is when they are in full bloom; andit is 
also admitted that they should be cured in the 
shade, because if exposed to the more direct in- 
fluence of the sun and air, sowe of their valua- 
ble properties would be evaporated. 

e know there is some difference of opinion 
in regard to the proper time for cutting grass.— 
The advocates for ripe hay contend that there is 
more substance“ in it, and that it will“ go far 
ther” in feeding stock, than that which is cut 
while it is in blossom. And so we suppose there 
is still more “ substance” in scrub oak brush, and 
that it would go still fartherin feeding (not sup- 
porting) stock. Admitting there is more sub- 
stance in ripe grass, is it a kind of substance 
which affords nourishment to animals ? 

Plants, at the time of flowering, contain starch, 
gum, and sugar; all of which are known to nour- 
ish animals. In the formation of seed, the stems 
and leaves are exhausted of these substances, 
and the substance which remains is chiefly 
woody fibre. Butit may be said that the com- 
position of woody fibre, starch and gum, are 
nearly the same. Admitted; but this does not 
prove that animals are able to extract nearly an 
equalamount of nourishment from each. The 
composition of the diamond, the hardest of all 
substances, may be said to be similar to that of 
starch, gum, &c.—carbon being the chief element 
of all; but the digestive organs of animals would 
hardly be able to convert the diamond into or- 

anlzed tissue. And though woody fibre, if eaten 

y cattle or sheep, might stick by the ribs,” 
we think the ribs would not acquire from it much 
fat, or the system much strength. 

In some parts of the country animals are ae- 
tually fattened for market on hay alone. This 
may sound strange to those whe feed their stock 
only with clover and timothy which has gone to 
seed ; for we presume their stock was never 
thus fattened. But where this object is attained, 
the grass is cut while it is quite green, (not past 
bloom) and made and preserved with great care. 

It is true there are some kinds of grasses—as 
the “spire grass, or Kentucky blue grass,” 
(Poa pratensis) which makes but little bulk in 
seed stalks, the chief growth consisting of leaves 
which spring from the root. The greatest value 
in fodder would be obtained in such cases by al- 
lowing the crop te grow until it had acquired its 
greatest bulk. This remark, however, by no 
means applies to clover, or timothy, or the grasses 
usually cultivated for hay. 

In making hay, we would expose it to the sun 
and air no more than is required to effect its pre- 
servation, for the same reason that is above given 
in reference to curing herbs. Clover can be 
cured—indeed it is more conveniently cured— 
with but very little exposure to the sun. If It is 


We will go even farther, and say that, 
when once properly tried,it will be found to be 
the interest of Southern planters to prepare 
ground carefully and sow crab-grass seed for the 
purpose of making hay. If our people could be 
persuaded to do this we might be spared the mor- 
tification of seeing northern hay brought to our 
cities for sale, and even carried into the country 
to Atlanta to feed the stage horses on the route 
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not wet, and is fairly wilted, it may be put with 
forks, into cocks, which will weigh, when dry, 
about fifty pounds each, and will effectually cure. 
Timothy #lso may be cured in the same manner, 
The finer grasses, when thrown into a body, pack 
more closely and afford less space for the air; 
consequently, they require to be more thinly 
spread in the making. 

Excepting with clover, which we never spread 
out of the swath, our practice has been to spread 
out the swaths as evenly as possible, if the burden 
is stout, as soon as the dew is off; in the after. 
noon, rake and cock it before the dew falls. We 
prefer putting itin cocks, even ifitis no more than 
wilted, because the sweating it will there under- 
go in the course of twelve hours, will much fa- 
cilitate the making, and if the grass is coarse and 
hard, it will render it much more soft. Besides, 
hay that has been well sweated in cock, is not 
liable to ferment jn the stack or mow. 

Whether the hay which was mowed and put 
in cocks on the first day will make so that it will 
do to go to the barn on the second day, depends 
of course on its condition and the state of the 
weather. Ifall appearances indicate that tho 
hay can be made sufficiently on the second day, 
(and repeated observations only can determine 
the degree of dryness which is required,) open 
the cocks and shake the hay out lightly, tho- 
roughly breaking all the locks with the fork. But 
it should not lie spread out later than three or 
four o’clockin the afternoon, but should be put 
up again, or if dry enough, put in the barn by 
this time, Jest it contract moisture, Iffrom the 
condition of hay, or the appearance of the wea- 
ther, there is a probability that the hay cannot 
be made enough in one day, let it remain undis- 
turbed till the weather is favorable. 

There are one or two other considerations in 
favor ofearly cutting which we omitted to notice 
above. It is admitted by physiologists that plants 
exhaust boththeir own energies and the soil, 
more in forming seed, than in the whole preced- 
ing portion of their growth. Thus when grass 
is suffered to ripen, it gives but little after growth, 
and from the exhaustion mentioned, the sward 
more quickly dies out. 


Marl, 


In the last number of the CULTIVATOR we had 
the pleasure of laying before our readers the con- 
clusion of Gov. Hammonp’s admirable letter on 
Merl. We hope the whole letter has been atten- 
tively read, and thatit willinduce every one who 
has marl at command to commence the use of it 
at once. And thatit will have the farther effect 
of convincing those who have not marl, but can 
get lime, of the certain profit that must come of 
the liberal application of lime to their fields, 
whenever they can get it on reasonable terms. 
As to the result of marling in Gov. Hammonn’s 
case, a Charleston paper says: 

„Gov. Hammond’s experiments this season, 
with marl, are attended with a remarkable de- 
gree of success. He has upwards of 2,300 acres 
of his soil covered with it, which is likely to 
prove invaluable. Every body who sees the 
plantation of Gov. H., says the above journal, 
gives up his doubts and opposition. One thau- 
sand acres of pine land, said to be originally very 
poor, are in corn, which, from present appear- 
ances, can scarcely yield less than 20,000 bushels 
—this is considered .an immense yield in that 
section, for such a body,and alllying together, 
spotted as pine land usually is, and the Governor 
is of opinion that the land is very far from hav- 
ing reached its maximum yet; the impression 
is, that the beneficial results of marling willshow 
themselves advantageously for 20 years. The 
effect of marl on his cotton crop, is equally as 
favorable as it ison the corn.” 


European Agriculture. 


We have received from the publishers at Bos- 
ton, the 6th part of Colman’s European Agricul- 
tureand Rural Economy. Itscontents are: Par- 
ing and Burning; Burning Land; Admixture of 
Soils; Improvement of Peat Lands; Warping; 
An Experiment; Straightening a River; Work 
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in lreland; Drainage ; The Drainage of Farms; 
National Characteristics; Tile and Pipe Draining, 

All these subjects are discussed with the au- 
thor’s usual ability; and are illustrated by cuts 
wherever these are necessary to a full under- 
standing of the text. This number has a beau- 
tiful plate of Southdown Wethers, engraved on 
steel. 

In addition to the intrinsic value of the matter 
contained in this number, there is a positive lux- 
ury in reading a book so handsomely printed. 
Weare sorry that so small an amount of patron- 
age has been bestowed on this work by the 
South. 


The New Eugland Farmer. 


This most useful and excellent paper in all re- 
spects, after an existence of twenty-four years, 
on the 24th ult., sunk into "that sleep that 
knows no waking.” Among all our exchanges, 
but few were regarded by us as equal in solid 
substantial usefulness to the New England 
Farmer. We are sorry, very sorry indeed, that 
its fate could not be avoided. 


Southern Independence, 


The lime mentioned in the following letter 
was not received until after our arrangements 
were made for the July number of the Cuttiva- 
TOR}; we were compelled, therefore, to postpone 
a notice of it until] now. Having examined it, 
we take great pleasure in saying, that, like near- 
ly all the Southern lime we have seen that was 
properly burnt, it is just as good as there is any 
need of, either for building, or to be applied to 
the soil. The terms on which it is offered are 
stated in the letter. Every man can determine 
for himself whether he can afford to use it for 
agricultural purposes. This much is certain, 
thet lime, being in the practice of agriculture 
pretty much what calomel used to be in the prac- 
tice of medicine, planters can afford to give a 
great deal more for it than they will believe be- 
fore they tryit. In Delaware, it is confidently 
asserted, by a writer in the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
thatany prudent, industrious, worklag man, 
can Hine and clover the worn-out land of that 
State, and he will receive in two years, orin two 
crops, as much grain and grass, over and above 
all which the land would have produced without 
lime or clover, as will pay for the lime, and cost 
of hauling, and spreading, and interest. Land 
in Newcastle county and in Cecil county, Md., 
bought ten years ago at $10 and $20 per acre, is 
now worth $40 to $60, and the owner not out one 
cent for improvements beyond the clear income 
from his improved lands. The crops will dou- 
ble in two years from the use of 40 bushels of 
lime per acre; in five years they will increase so 
as to sell for three times the original cost. 

Can there be any doubt that, over all the South- 
ern States, the like results will follow from the 
application of lime to the soll? 


Fo the Editor of the Cultivator: 

Sra :—Mr. Denmead and myself have opened 
a Lime Quarry in Cass, and I have directed a 
barrel to be sent you as a specimen. We can 
sell it at the kiln, unslaked, at I5 cents per bu- 
shel by the car load of 170 bushels. Persons 
having occasion for its use either as a manure or 
for other purposes, would do well to furnish 
their own boxes or barrels as it will greatly lessen 
the cost to them. 3 ours, 

HARLES J. McDowna cp. 

Marietla, June 12, 1846. 


Pennsylvania Farming. 


Mr. Gowen has long been famous for the large 
income he manages to get from a small farm near 
Philadelphia. He doubtless has a very great ad- 
vantage in his convenience to the Philadelphia 
market, but to his very superior management is 
chiefly due the very extraordinary income he en- 
joys from a farm of only one hundred acres, aad 
with an annual expenditure for wages of about 
one thousand dollars. Mr. G., in a late number 
ofthe Farmer's Cabinet, gives the result of his 
last years’ operations, as follows :— 


«I raised no less than one hundred and twenty tons 
of hay—say at 818 per ton is ————.—.82.J00 00 
400 bushels of wheat, at.. 8 l. O0. 

300 0 Te. 


100 ats «asec ces ` 40 00 
1000 do COT. S ives eva ss 600 00 
500 do potatoes S 375 00 
900 do Ccal rats. 40. 2 62 2 0 360 (0 
600 do ruta-baga 25. eee eee 150 00 
600 do sugar - peas 0 eee 340 00 
1500 do turnips 1 ... 157 50 
15 hogs slaughtered, weighing 45 cwt., at $5 

per cwt 669696 6 6060 2995 2 62 6 0 0 225 00 

Cattle, calves and pigs, sold.. a.so 000 347 00 


Actual sales of milk and butter, Over... se cece 1,400 00 


$6,724 50 
Independent of milk and butter. meat and vege- 
tables, poultry and fruit for family consumption. 
While producing this, I maintained upon the 
farm upwards of fifty head of cattle, seven horses, 
and some thirty head of swine, and the only out- 
lay incurred for feed during the year 1845, was 
about three hundred dollars of ship-stuff or nid- 
dlings, which was p-incipally fed to the horses 
with finely cut timothy hay, and part made into 
slop for the swine. The horseshad no other feed 
—they get neither corn nor oats, and the hogs 
when fattening, had little else but imperfect ears 
of corn, a little slop, and occasionally small po- 
tatoes cooked for them. 

“How can H. S. or any of his brother farmers 
of the old and easy-going school, make a better 
exhibit in proportion to their outlay and number 
cf acres they hold? If they can, I should be 
pleased to see it, and to be permitted an opportu- 
nity of examining into their practice, the condi- 
tion of their land, the character of their stocks, 
&c.—while I here invite him to visit Mount 
Airy, and judge for himself. The stock now 
consists of 5l head of cows, heifers and calves, 
principally thorough bred Durhams; 6 brood 
sows, and 20 shoats, to be fed for next winters 
slaughtering.” 


The editor of the Farmer's Cabinet lately spent 
a day with Mr. Gowen, at Mount Airy—and in 
his paper for June, we have the following ac- 
count of Mr. G.'s management: 


„The day was spent with James Gowen, at 
Mount Alry, whose land lies mostly on the east 
side of the Germantown road, some eight miles 
from the city. The readers of the Cabinet, by 
means of its occasional communications, are 
well acquainted with his good farming, and its 
consequent results—large crops. His farm lies 
beautifully, and his fields of grass were splendid 
His hedges too, of the Maclura thorn, or Osage 
Orange. look thrifty, and promise to do well. 
His spring wheat, and lucerne, and oats, and 
corn, sown broadcast for soiling, showed that 
they had been put in the ground by the hand of 
a master, who intended they should produce 
well, or the failure should not lie at his door. 
The cattle have been so repeatedly exhibited at 
our agricultural shows, that the readers of the 
Cabinet know more of them than the editor can 
tell them. They are truly a splendid lot of Dur- 
hama, and though some eighteen or twenty have 
been lately sold, to lessen the labors of the dairy, 
the remainder—about thirty—make a fine display 
in the pasture. We remarked the milk dripping 
from the udder of Dairy Maid as she stood lei- 
surely chewing hercud. The yard and shrub- 
bery around the house are just what they should 
be, showing very plainly the delicateand guid- 
ing hand of a mistress, as well as the stronger one 
of a master. When you get among the out- 
buildings—the barns and sheds—you might na- 
turally enough conclude you had stumbled into 
the village. We liked their arrangements, and 
the neatness of every thing connected with 
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them. There was a place for everything, and 
everything was in itsplace. The thorough mea- 
sures adopted for the saving of every thing that 
might be turned into manure, were very obvious. 
We could find no little ditch to carry from the 
cow-yard its juicesintoa neighboring ravine, but 
on the contrary, means were adopted to save and 
to absorb every liquid ot the stables, and to car- 
2 into a general reservoir the slops, soap suds 

c., of the kitchen—all was saved. Our friend 
at Mount Airy does not act upon the idea that he 
ean afford to waste his manures at home, and 
come to Philadelphia to replaco them by pur- 
chase. In the different sections of stabling was 
the keg of plaster, and «very day sonie was 
strewn on the floor to absorb the ammonia, 
which from its volatile nature would otherwise 
be wasted. The heap of poudretie, that was of 
course under shelter ready to be used on corn 
that was then being planted, was carefully cover- 
ed an inch or two with plaster of paris, that ev- 
ery particle of its virtue might be retained.” 

REE ara oS a cette R 


Yankee Farming. 


A traveller from the West is recording the im- 
pressions made on him during a recent visit to 
New England, in a series of very clever letters 
which are published in the Western Farmer and 
Gardener. From one of his letters we make an 
extract, with the hope that it may aid in correct- 
ing some of our Southern bad habits. Though 
his blows are aimed at the West, they are none 
the less palpable hits at the South. 


BOSTON, Maas., May 16, 18468. 

“Ens. Far. anv Garp:—There, sirs, i save 
seen the good and bad, the rich an- poor sides of 
New England farming. Travelling through the 
Connecticut valley from Hartford to Hanover, 
takes one through the paradise of New England, 
and in justice to the valley, I set it down as an 
extremely fertile and highly cultivated tract, 
which renders a full return forall the skillful la- 
bor given to its tillage. But leaving Hanover, 
New Hampshire, and going down to Concord, 
gives the other side of the picture, and you may 
see what a stony, sterile country New England 
is. A vegetable garden here, looks to me much 
like a western gravel walk, and the pasture lots 
resemble stone quarries; the corn fields I could 
not find, for corn is not yet up, and with some 
little skill in guessing, I gave it up; for where 
under heaven, earth and moisture forcorn can be 
found, is a mystery to me as yet. 

“ But there is a bright side to New England 
arming, frum which we Westerners ought to 
take a lesson. I noticed chiefly great and skill- 
ful economy by every device that a Yankee brain 
can start to save @ penny, or render useless 
things useful. This is evident in a thousand 
points. To use up old stumps, drawn out bodi- 
ly, roots and all, they lay them roots to the road, 
and making secure and picturesque fences; to 
clear the fields of stone they chuck them toge- 
therin long rows around the border, and call 
them stone fences; if a hill has an inch of soil 
upon it, a‘‘side-hill plow” cultivates it; if the 
grass and moss of a peculiarly barren stone quar- 
ry won't keep a cow alive, it answers to keep a 
dozen sheep nibbling through half the year; if a 
swamp is too wet to be productive under culti- 
vation, it yields muck for land less fortunate. 
There you see no rails lying round to rot and 
waste; no cornstalks in the feed yards; no cobs 
in the manger; the barns and houses are all In 
fine order, neat and commodious; and the wood 
houses at this time (spring) are already filled up 
with sawed and split wood, seasoning in neat 
plies fur the summer and winter consumption, a 
providence that I never saw in any Western 
State. It would seem that a Yankee farmer does 
not know what an idle moment means: rain or 
shine, cold or warm, he always finds useful and 
appropriate labor, which is sure to tell in his fa- 
vorin the final result 

“I could not help thinking, with some mortifi- 
cation to my western pride, how different the 
west would appear; how much richer her re- 
sources and rapid her growth, if New England 
industry could be allied to her exhaustless fer- 
tility! Compare, for instance, the crop of ‘sod 
corn,“ as raised upon the prairies of Illinois, 
with the equal produce of a field cultivated here 
with hard incessant labor. In the former, a yoke 
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or two of oxen and a boy to drop seed, will in a 
week ensure a larger crop than the labor of five 
men, and horses to match, protracted through 
six or eight weeks, in the latter; in one case the 
labor is to pant and harvest; in the other the 
labor is in cultivation—hceing, hoeing, hoeing ! 

‘ Here, too, is to be seen, the triumphs of 
doof: farming; systematic drains, which a ci- 
vil engineer might be proud of; judicious ma- 
nures, making the land produce what nature 
never knew ahe was capable of; select orchards 
elegantly pruned and cleaned; convenient barns; 
blooded stock, and cleanly, spacious dairies. 
The traveller sees in the road no live stock to 
turn it into a cattle yard, rendering it a path pe- 
rilous to a pedestrian; no swine to run over, 
while in many places he is surprised to see high 
cultivation in fields totally without fenees. There 
seems to be two ways of protecting a farm; one 
to enclose the fields and the other to fence in the 
cattle, and I would suggest to western farmers, 
whether it would not take fewer rails to do the 
latter than are now used to enclose their mile- 
square farms?’’ 


Original Commnnications. 


Figs and Wine. 


Mr. Camax— Dear Sir: From some observa- 
tions you made on drying figsin the South, and 
the odious quality of the imported, and about fo- 
reign wines, I am induced to expatiate a little in 
the vein opened thusin respective Nos. of the 
SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 

The sandy soils of our sea coast and aliuvial 
piny woods, are bountifully fitted for the fig cul- 
ture. Not Smyrna has better adaptations. If 
but a solitary planter could. in Chatham, or Liber- 
ty, or Camden, be induced to forego Cotton, and 
turn his attention to groves of fig trees, and to 
their ultimate manufacture (in drums) for home 
consumption or exportation, the reputation of 
Georgia figs may rivai or surpass those of the 
Ottoman—especially as more care and cleanli- 
ness may characterise the manipulations of the 
American. But the attention of the planter 
must be ezclusively devoted to the fig. Having 
“too many irons in the fire,” with alternate ope- 
rations on either, does not promise success, and 
always ultimately throws the Agriculturist back 
upon his standard—cotton. I consider the fail- 
ure of this State, in promoting the silk culture, 
that of the sugarcane, and which might ulti- 
mately befall the fig, asit now does the wine— 
as super-induced by the tenacity with which a 
hold is rivetted on cotten. That plant is never 
entirely abandoned by customary enterprise in 
our region, and so long as it interferes with novel 
introductions to our soil by sharing the super- 
vision of the operative, it always in the end ab- 
sorbs domination and remains alone! 

The fact appears to a scrutinizing observer to 
be thus—that while cotton, from its long and re- 
gular cultivation, makes a steady revenue, the 
experiment on mote novel plants promise so lit- 
tle, side by side with that staple of our commerce, 
thet the enterprise is soon abandoned ascom- 
paratively hopeless, or a losing business—forget- 
ting that thrift and wealth cannot be introduced 
at once, as by a Lamp of Aladdin —that time, care 
and perseverance, under disappointments and 
discouragements, must have progress upon the 
fig, the grape, or the mulberry. When these 
plants can be matured by constant application of 
time and labor, so as to be placed beyond contin- 
gency, abundant wealth, or rather a sure compe- 
tence, may all at once reward the industrious 
and the provident. Until eome such persever- 
ance as this, and abandonment of every other 
culture be carried upon the tide of experiment, 
it would be vain to look for any radical or funda- 
mental introduction of any thing into any fami- 
ly, superceding cotton. 

Go back a century, to the time when mark ind 
on this continent began to plant cotton. What 
discouragements, what apparently insuperable 
difficulties environed our ancestors? Resolu- 
tion and patience surmounted all—however long 
it was before cotton brought a single dollar to 
the pocket. It is a maxim that has become an 
axiom, that the most lucrative employment, be- 
fore it cin ever confer opulence upon its constant 
fosterers, is, for a great while, useless, or barel 
remunerating. The progress of things on eart 
18, at first always terrapin like. Truth, itself, 


moral and political, moves with the same ori- 
ginal tardiness. Flow can physical veracity be 
exempt from the common lot of theories emerg- 
ing into practice 7 

t would be far better, if people could, like 
beasts, dispense entirely with intoxicating bever- 
ages—by all means with slcohol—if men could 
have the simplicity of those Shepherd’s, in re- 
mote times, to whom Icarius firet taught the use 
of wine, and who, finding their heads turned, 
slew him as having poisoned them! The strong- 
est man of whom we have authentie record, 
Samson, never was allowed wine. The loss of 
his seven locke, or inebriation, appears the same 
as respects himself. Although it is recorded, 
Jesus Christ made water wine, yet what evidence 
have we that the Heaven-wrought fluid, had any 
of that deleterious property, which is more or 
less innate with eatth-born wines? Still, so far 
from confining wines and liquors to their natu- 
ral and inevitable unsoundness—vintners, dis- 
tillers and wine merchants, adulterate so much 
in the bulk of what Is sold about this country, 
that men cannot be sufficiently cautious in what 
they drink. The seeds of disease lie in ambush 
in many a decanter of glistening drink. Some 
poisons don’t manifest themselves till months 
after being taken. 

I doubt if what is called our sweet wines, and 
sold by confectioners in every villa, has ever 
kissed the grape. They are poison, as you al- 
lege. Genuine Madeira and Port from ports, 
however disgustingly prepared in those coun- 
tries, are scarcely ever drank in our State. Even 
these wines have some addition of sugar, brandy 
and flavoring substances, to render them pala- 
table—things, those from the best kinds of grapes 
do not require. How necessary then that our 
honest people take into their own clean hands 
the manufacture of the pure juice of the grape— 
which is comm» nly drank in France, Spain, etc. 
as we do cider or ale? 

To extract from a work I have on hand :— 
“ There is perhaps no kind of merchandize in 
which the public is more deceived than in the 
qualities of ardent spirits and wines. To illus 
trate this, it is only nccessary to observe, that 
Holland gin is made by distilling French brandy 
with juniper berries, but most of the spi- 
rita sold under that name consist only of rum 
or whiskey, flavored with oil of turpentine. 
Genuine French brandy is distilled from grapes; 
but the artic'e usually sold under that denomina- 
tion is whiskey or rum, colored with treacle or 
burned sugar, and flavored with oil of wine, or 
some kind of drug.” 

By authority of the same work, I learn that 
lead, copper. antimony and even corrosive sub- 
Umate are used in rendering sour wine drinkable. 
And, some years ago, I read of a rich London mer- 
chant, who thus so impregnated his bad wines, 
as :0 Cause many thousand of his unwary cus- 
tomers to die of lingering and insidious mala- 
dies, whose origin not even suepicion could de- 
tect. I forget whether or not he confesscd this 
on a death bed—but that is probable. How 
many die without giving this confession of the 
hidden horrors of their trade? How dangerous 
is the wine and liquor trade to health and life, 
even when unadulterated. How much more fatal 
when adulterations make up the bulk? In ev- 
ery suspicious case ot negotiation, and more than 
so, our planters ought to be their own and the 
wine merchants of their fellow-citizens who 
will have the viands. Yours, J.J. F. 


The Growing Crops, &c. 


Mra. Camax :—I feelit due to the readers of 
your excellent agricultural journal, that I turn 
aside from the more active duties of the tarm, 
for a short time, and lay down the hoe, or atop 
the plow, untill can inform them how we are 
moving on down here South; as there is no mat- 
ter that finds its way into our agricultural jour- 
nals J read with so much interest as I do the 
situation of the crop while growing. Judging 
others by myself, I will avail myself of the pre- 
sent leisure moment to Jet my brother farmers 
know that the growing crop, through this sec- 
tion of the country, looke remarkably well at 
this time. We have been biessed with frequent 
showers; indeed, there has fallen out about rain 
enough to keep up a sufficient moisture to keep 
crops growing, while thcre has not fallen out so 
much as to prevent the working the cotton and 
corn. We make so little small grain in this re- 
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gion of country that it is but llitle in the way of 
regularly going on with the cleauing the grass 
from the great Southern staple 8, and put- 
ting the corn crop (which is only secondary to 
the cotton crop in point of number of acres,) in 
ordur for the reception of rain. As for a hot sun 
we have that in its full power. I foundit much 
ooer last year in Illinois in July than itis here 
n May. 

But I said I had turned aside from the more 
active duties of the farm to take up the pen for 
a short time. I entered on the responsible du- 
ties of managing my farm on the the 12th day of 
May, since which time, I have spent some twelve 
hours each day in superintending the operations 
of my farm in person. l am at present without 
a manager or overseer. While on that subject, 
should you be acquainted with a young man 
who wishes to make something of himeelf in 
the way of a farmer, that desires a birth as over- 
seer, I would thank you to recommend him to 
me. 

I have made an effort to raise wheat of differ- 
ent kinds, so as to get one that would grow in 
this climate that would not take the rust. While 
at Washington City I bought from the Patent 
Office some fine varieties. One oi these has suc- 
ceeded admirably well. I sowed all on the 23d 
September, and cut the whole the 25th of May. 
Four out of the five varieties took the rust to 
some extent. One escaped entirely. Iam much 
pleased with the Multicale Rye and the Polish 
Oats. I have raised neur a halt a bushel of seed 
of both the past season. 

A friend of mine, Maj. Lee, of this county, 
sent me some time past some of the Southern 
Hemp or Bear Grass that he prepared himself in 
this county. I have no doubt, from the speci- 
men before me, but that it will fully come up to 
the representation given by Gov. Call, of Flori- 
da, to Gov. Moseley. 

i find, at this time, the most happy effects pro- 
duced by the compost manure I have spread out. 
I have two fields, one of forty acres, the other of 
thirty, both cleared the same year; both have 
been incultivation seven years, the land origi- 
nally poor pine land. I marled the forty acre 
field; the thirty acre field I put no manure on. 
Iam thinning the forty acre field that is laid off 
in rows five feet wide, two feet between the cot- 
ton stalks. In the thirty acre field the rows are 
three and a half feet wide, and the stalks of cot- 
ton are left about twelve inches apart; so that J 
am flattered at thia time that my experiment, 
for it is an experiment, in this region of country, 
will turn out well. Still, I know it is much too 
early to form any opinion as to the cotton crop. 
There is but little fear with us as to the corn 
crop. It willbe far superior to last year, as we 
suffered much for want of rain during the months 
of May and June, whereas, this year, we have 
had quite a bountiful supply of rain. 

I am, as ever, your friend, 
Acexanpera MoDORNATD. 
Eufaula, Ala., June 16, 1846. : 


Smut In Oats. 


Mr. Camar :—I see an inquiry made over the 
signature of P. W. J. in your July number of the 
CurtivaTor, the object of which was to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of smut in oats, and a 
remedy for the same. He mentione that the 
first and most general opinion is that it is owing 
to unripe seed. To this opinion I agree, and as 
a remedy to avoid said disease in the oat, 1 pro- 
pose to P. W. J. that he obtain seed oats two 
years old and sow them, and, my word for it, he 
will find very little, if any, smut in his crop. At 
all events, this is my experience; for I was, dur- 
ing my ſarming operations, as much annoyed 
with this disease in oats as P. W. J., and on re- 
sorting to this expedient, found, as I supposed, 
and think yet, a sovereign remedy fur the smut 
in oats. 

The conclusion drawn from this experiment 
was, that the imperfect and small seed, by reason 
of ago, lost their germinating powers. I tried a 
similar experiment with my wheat (having not 
entire confidence in the use of blue-stone, as is 

enerally used bY farmers,) and fuund the same 

appy result. obtained a coarsc sand sieve 
sufficiently coarse to let through al) the smal) and 
imperfect ane and had my seed wheat tho- 
roughly riddled, and the result wae, that there 
could scarcely be found a head of blasted whest 
in my crop. This sesd was taken trom a crop 
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badly blasted. Out of wheat seed I sowed an 
acre without riddling, which was so badly blast- 
ed that it was not worth cutting. 

My experience 1s, that the most propitious 
time for sowing when the season comes round, 
for small grain, both wheat and oats, &c., is 
when your land is moderately dry. As for set 
days or moonucracy, I know nothing. 

f you think these undigested hints will be of 
any benefit to P. W. J. you can give them a place 
in your valuable CULTIVATOR. 

Reapecttully, D. G. 

Busbyrille, Houston Co., Ga., July 7, 1846. 


Liberty County Agricultural Society. 


Ma. Camax:--In accordance with aresola- 
tion of the Liberty County Agricultural Society 
I send you for publication, an Address delivered 
by Mr. J. B. Mavcagp, before that body. 

Very respectfully, W. S. Baxe, R S. 

Riceboro, June 19, 1846. 


ADDRESS.—ExrTRACTS. 


GsxnrtLEmMEN :—The object of your Society, in 
the words of the second article of its constitu- 
tion, is to advance the science of Agriculture 
in its various departments.“ 

The object of agriculture is to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of such vege- 
table and animal productions of the earth, as are 
of use to mankind in a state of civilization. 

The perfection of agriculture, as an art, im- 
plies the obtaining of the greatest amount of 
producta from the earth, with the least injury to 
the land, and at the least coat of labor.” 

Agriculture appears to be the first pursuit of 
civilized man; and though it may not, with cer- 
tainty, lay claim to a divine appointment, it 
would be no difficult task to show that itisan 
art of no modern origin. 

Cain was a tiller of the ground. Noah plant- 
ed a vineyard and became a husbandman. Job 
had seven thousand sheep, three thousand ca- 
mels and five hundred yoke of oxen. Cato, the 
Statesman, the Orator and the General, was 
also a practical farmer. When Lucius Cincin- 
natus was sought by the terrified Romans, and 
entreated to become their leader against the Sa- 
bines, already at the walls of their city, ho was 
found in his field, leaning on his plow. 

Augustus was not ignorant of the close con- 
nection between the cultivation of the soil and 
the prosperity of a country, and he engaged 
Virgil to write a treatiseon Agriculture; on the 

ublication of which, Italy assumed a flourish: 

ng appearance, and its inhabitants, who had 
been impoverished by wars, found themselves 
in the midst of plenty. . . e . e « e « 

Although we are placed by the beneficent Au- 
thor of our existence, within reachof the me ns 
of acquiring the necessaries and comforts of life, 
yot the actual posscssion of these blessings de- 
png ina great measure, on our own exertions. 

ven the scanty subsistence of the savage can 
only be gained at the expense of toll and expo- 
sure. Thc products of his wild forests are to be 

athered with labor, and he is often compelled to 
eave his encampment, and to wander far away in 
search of game. 

The necessity under which we are to labor for 
our bread, and the desire of man, in civilized 
communities, to surround himself with comforts, 
have given rise to various pursuits. There are 
arts, there are trades, there are professions. 

To discuss the question, which pursuit ranks 
highest in the scale of usefulness, would be use- 
less and uninteresting. 

Every pursuit that is honest and moral in its 
tendency ought to be respected and ought to be 
encouraged. 

“ Honor and shame from no (employment) rise.” 


Let each one, in the business that he has chosen, 
„% Act well his part, there all the honor lies.” 


No calling of honest industry ought to be de- 
spised. Who can say to his neighbor, I have no 
need of thee? 

There was a time, it is said, when the mem- 
bers of the human frame became dissatisfied. 
They could see no reason why they should toil 
for the benefit of thebody. Imagining that the 
body was actually growing fat, in consequence 
of the large profits it was deriving from their la- 
bors, they threw themselves on their reserved 
lights, and formally resolved that they would 


not, henceforth, pay any regard to the duties 
with which they were taxed. The hands thought 
it a great imposition that they should be required 
to hold the plow, and that the producta of their 
labor should accrue to the body. So they refus- 
ed to carry anything to the mouth. The lips 
declared that they would no longer act asa safe- 
ty valve to some great machine, and so they re- 
fused to open. The teeth thought ita hard case 
that they should grind for so small toll. So they 
resolved to get along independent of the body. 

After a while the body began to fail; but, in 
the meantime, the hands became shrivelled, the 
lips became pale, the teeth became loose, and 
the members became convinced that there was 
a close connection between themselves and the 
body, and that good terms between them, and 8 
mutual exchange of products, were necessary 
to the growth, the vigor and activity of the 
whole system. 

It may not be altogether untrue, that, 

“Of all the money-making host, 
Doctors and Lawyers well may boast, 
That they shave men the cleanest.” 


Yet,so long asweare subject to diseaso, we 
shall need the services of those persons who 
make it their business to inquire into the nature 
of diseases, and to find out, asfar as they can, 
the means of affording relief. And so long as 
our legislators use words of ambiguous meaning 
we shall need men whose business it is to endea- 
vor to know the Jaws of the land, and to be well 
versed jn the principles of jurisprudence. . . 

But although it would be invidious to draw a 
comparison between the different pursuits of 
men in civilized life, we presume it will not be 
questioned that it is your pursuit, gentlemen; 
itis the business in which you are engaged that 
spreads the great and bountiful table, at which 
the mighty family of civilized man receives its 
daily food. Agriculture always has been, and 
Agriculture always will be, the great source of 
support to every community. The cotton and 
the wool and the flax, out of which our clothing 
is made, are the products of agriculture. It is 
the feeder of every other branch of industry. It 
freights the vessels of commerce and drives the 
spindlesof the manufacturer. It makes us fami- 
liar with the works of nature, and discloses to 
our adoration the wonderful operations of a be- 
neficent Providence. 

To the cultivator of the ground each ear of 
corn and each blade of grass spenk of the benev- 
olenceand skill of the great Contriver. He who 
can observe a shrivelled seed giving birth to a 
towering plant, and the earth, a: if obedient to 
his will, in return for his labors, filling his barns 
with plenty, and have no feeling of love or reve- 
rence for Him, whose power is seen 

“Jn all that breathes or moves or grows, 
Unfolding every bud, 
Each blossem tinging, shaping every leaf,“ 


can scarcely lay claim to the character of a ra- 
tional being! 

Agriculture is the foundation of national 
wealth. It fixes men in stationary dwellinge, 
and, inciting in them a love of neighborhood, of 
country and of home, it prompts them to under- 
take measures and to pursue plans for the im- 
provement and the embellishment of their home- 
steads, which, while they contribute to the hap- 
piness of individuals, enrich the nation and ele- 
vate ils character. 

How striking is the contrast, in point of wealth, 
between the condition of those countries that 
were settled by men who gave their attention to 
the cultivation of the ground, and those that 
were settied by adventurers who were too greedy 
of gain to wait the slow process of agriculture. 
The American plantations of Elizabeth and 
Charles and George have grown to be rich and 
flourishing States, whilst Mexico and South 
America are poor and miserable and embarraseed. 

Agriculture is both a science and an art. The 
knowledge of the condition of the life of vege- 
tables, the origin of their elements, and the sourc- 
es of their nourishment,’ says Liebig, form 
its scientific basis“ 

It is very generally known that if a field be 
planted in corn for a number of years in succes 
sion, it will lose its fertility for the production of 
corn, and also that some land will bring corn but 
will not produce cotton. Now whatis the rea- 
son of this? Why will a field lose its fertility 
for a plant that formerly flourished there? And 
why will one kind of plant succeed in a field 


where another will not grow? Itis the part of 
science to answer these questions; and from 
the answers given certain rules are deduced for 
the exercise of the art of agriculture—certain 
principles on which depend the mechanical ope- 
rations of farming. Sciencein farming without 
practice is worth nothing. But practice without 
a knowledge of the facts deduced from scientific 
investigations, though it may chance, in some 
instances, to be successful, often causes a vast 
expenditure of time and labor, in accon:plish- 
ing that, which, with the aid of science, could 
be accomplished in half the time and with half 
the labor. 

It is not our intention to intimate that no one 
but a man of science can be a successful planter. 
There are hundreds of men who are the best 
of planters, and know very little of the theories 
of science. 

But because a man can sail upon the ocean, 
with nothing but a quadrant and a compass, and 
because he can take his vessel aafely into port 
without a knowledge of the mathematical princi- 
ples of navigation, does it follow that he is not 
indebted to the man who has made navigation 
his study, and who has laid down rules and in- 
vented instruments by which the mariner is en- 
abled io calculate his distance—to take his reck- 
oning and to ascertain his latitude ? 

We gointo our gin-houses, and, amidst the 
rumbling of wheels and the whizzing of bande, 
we look with pleasure on the cotton, as, stripped 
of its seeds, it falls from the roilers. But how 
came we in possession of the gin? Whence its 
origin? Did some idle person fashion the wheels 
and the cogs, and the bands, without design, and 
having thrown them together, there came out u 
machine adapted to the separation of the co:: 
from the seed? Oris it not the result of the ap- 
plication of the principles of mechanical Phi- 
losophy to a practical purpose ? 

There are many planters who know very little, 
and who care very little, about oxygen, and hy- 
drogen, and nitrogen, and carbon, and strata, 
and sub-strata, and quartz, and gray-wacke, and 
all such hard names, whose success, reverthe- 
less, ia plainly told in the number of bales of 
cotton they have sent to market, and the num- 
ber of bushels of corn they have stored away. 
But may not the success of these men be owing, 
ina great measure, to the pursuing, on their 
part, of plans er methods of cultivation that have 
been recommended by men who have given their 
attention to Agricultural chemistry ? 

Truth, when once made known, becomes the 
property of all men; and an Improved system of 
Agriculture may be pursued without knowing 
who introduced it. 

The system of Agriculture that is now pursued 
in our country is very different from that which 
was practised by our ancestors. But if no one had 
introduced improvements in the Implements of 
husbandry, and in the method of cultivating the 
ground, the probability is, that we should now 
be plodding on in the same way that our fore- 
fathers did. Now, what has been dene can be 
done again. Improvements in Agriculture have 
been made, and improvements in Agriculture 
may yet beintroduced. Knowledge has not won 
her last victory. The productive powers of an 
acre of land have not been fully tested the 
maximum product has not been fully reached. 
Discoverles may yet be made, by the ald of 
which, the cultivator of the earth may be enabled 
to make, not only two, but five blades of grass to 
grow where none grew beſore .- 

All real improvements must be founded on ac- 
tual experiments. The process of a successful 
experiment must be made known before it can be 
extensively useful. Perhaps no better plan can 
be devised for arriving it the agricultural expe- 
rience of men than the forming of Agricultural 
societies. Ministers have their assemblies—phy- 
sicians have thcir conventions— teachers have 
their associations—and why should not Agricul- 
turiets have their societies? 

Through the agency of these institutions, 
much useſul and valuable knowledge may be 
widely diflused. “They are the menns of an 
interchange of feelings and opinions. The culti- 
vators of the soil are brought together. Their 
Agricultural improvements—their superior ani- 
mals—their implements of husbandry—the pro- 
ducts of their farms—thcir methods of cultiva.» 
tion, are subjects of inquiry, comparison and ex- 
citement.“ 

What cffect this Socicty is destined to have on 
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the Agricultural interests of our county, time 
alone must determine. If it awaken an interest 
in the subject of Acriculture—if It arouse a spi- 
rit of inquiry—if itinduce men to read and to 
think—if it be the means of causing a more ex- 
tensive circulation of the Agricultural papers ot 
the day, particularly that excellent and useful 
paper that is published in our State—if it lead 
men to look on the profession of the planter as 
an honorable profession—If its meetings afford 
opportunities for the exercise of the social feel- 
ings—if it give rise toa noble and generous spir- 
it of rivairy, and to topics of conversation more 
rational than the newspaper slangs of the day— 
it will have accomplished much. . ... . 

Our neighborsin Carolina are taking active 
measures to have analyses made of their staple 
products, and of the soils on which they grow. 
A knowledge of the component parts of our soil 
and of the plants we cultivate, would enable us 
to be better judges as to the quantity and kind of 
manures that ought to be applied. And we can- 
not but hope that the time is not far dirtant, 
whena full treasury will enable us to incur the 
expense of having our soils analyzed. 

The dilapidated and unornamented condition 
of most of our plantations is a subject which 
calls tor the attention of this Society. What is 
the cause? and how may it be remedied? Plan- 
ters are frequently urged to make all they need 
within themselves, as a matter of economy. 
This may be wholesome advice, but it is not 

racticed on in those places where Agriculture 
has approached the nearest to perfectior. 

A division of labor is necessary to a succesful 

rosecution of the different pursuits of life. 
y is it that we are obliged to bring from our 
Northern States our wagons and our carriages, 
and even the coarser articles of our furniture. It 
may be said that we have not skillful mechanic 
here. That has never been fairly tested. Can 
we expect a mechanic to put up a shop and fur- 
nish it with suitable conveniences and well-sea- 
soned timber, so long as the planters attempt to 
make their own wagons, plow-stocks and furni- 
ture? If a man have a large number of servants 
he may have among them several mechanics’, 
and at the same time that his tradesmen are en- 
gaged, he may, with his other servants, carry on 
the planting of his lands. But how with the 
man who has only a few servants? If he take 
them to build houses and do all kinds of wheel- 
right business, his lands must go uncultivated. 
If he plant, he must buy his wagons, his carts, 
&c., and he must either purchase an inferior ar- 
ticle—the result, not of a want of ingenuity on 
the part of Southern mechanics, but of a refusal, 
on the part of many planters, to give them their 
atronace—or he is compelled to have them 
brought from abroad. Fora man to meet with 
eminent success in any business, he must give 
his undivided attention to that busizess. And 
may not the dilapidated appearance of many a 
farm be the result of an effort on the part of its 
owner to pursue all sorts of business? . . 

Your calling, gentlemen, is an honorable call- 
ing. The situation of the independent farmer 
stands among the first for happiness and virtue. 
«Itis one to which statesmen and warriors have 
retired, to find, in the contemplation of the works 
of nature, that serenity which more conspicuous 
situations could not impart. It is the situation 
in which the Maker of all placed his peculiar 
people in the land of Canaan; and it was to the 
shepherds abiding in the field that the glad tidings 
of Salvation was first announced. Health of 
body, serenity of mind, and competency of estate 
wait upon this calling, and in giving these, it 
gives all that the present life can bestow.” 


To Cure Corn For Boiwinc.—Take your 
corn, either onthe ear or carefully shelled, 
beans in the pods, dip them in boiling water, 
and carefully dry them in the shade where 
there is free circulation of air, and our word for 
it, you can have as good succalas in February 
as ir Auꝑust. - Farmer's Gazelle. 


To Trap Rats.—Put a little valerian and 


cheese in the trap, and it will attract rats to the 
place. 


Grass Pans For MILK.—It is said that milk 
set in glass pans will produce more cream, and 
th at of a better quality, than when set in other 
pans. 


Monthly Calendar. 


Altered from the American Agriculfurist's Almanac for 
1814, and urranged to suil the Southern States. 


CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


[The foliowing brief hints to the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will be found toapply not only to the month 


. 


under which they are arranged, but, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and soils, they may frequently an- 
awer for other months This precaution the consider. 
ale agricuiturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate.) 

Complete the haying and harvesting, and 
have all the ground intended tor wheat and rye 
well prepared for the ensuing crop. Many ex- 
cellent farmers in Massachusetts sow their rye 
on light lands among their corn, harrowing it 
in two ways between the rows, and frequently 
adding clover also. This last is a good prac- 
tice, as it matures the clover a year sooner; un- 
less, as frequently happens, the drought of Au- 
gust and September kills the clover. A prefer- 
ence should, however, be given for that system 
of farming which enriches the soil to that degree 
that an approximation to the corn crop of Mr. 
Yourg may be realized, when there will be an 
eflectual bar to the growth of rye, clover orany- 
thing else but the main crop. Some pieces of 
after-math or rowen may now be cut, as it is 
excellent food fur calves, lambs and young colts, 
their masticators not yet having become ade- 
quate to grinding down the harder and more 

inty grasses. It is questionable, however, 
whether it is policy to cut much rowen, as tbe 
advantage to the growth of the following season 
is a sufficient compensation for its loss, unless 
its place be soppis with a good coat of ashes 
or compost. Look to your lightning-rods. 
There are more barns and stacks burnt in July 
and August from this cause than in the other 
ten months. The gases now escaping from the 
fresh cut grass and grain, are excellent conduc- 
tors for electricity, though not as good as ap 
iron rod, and if you donot conduct it away by 
the latier, the former may conduct it into your 
mows and granaries, and thus the labors of the 
year be lost. Rutabagas are an exhausting 
crop, and it is wellto supply the growing plant 
with a coating of ashes and plaster. By the 
first they are supplied with potash, which they 
take up largely, and, by the Jast, they are assist- 
ed in drawing nutriment from the atmosphere. 
Now is the time to save many of your seeds, a 


duty to be always attended to with the utmost 


caution and care. Save only the best, so that 
your future crops may be improving rather than 
deteriorating. Especially, save your own grass 
and cloverseeds. ‘Timothy, orchard-grass, red- 
top and clover, may be saved at one-fourth the 
expense for which you can purchase them, and 
you may be sure of a good clean article, which 
you are not when you buy it elsewhere. The 
second growth of clover is suitable for seed, 
and this may be gathered by a machine some- 
whatlike a fine rake, drawn by a horse, which 
pulls off the head while the stalk remains stand- 
ing. To such as do not fear excessive seeding, 
and it would be well if they were more numer- 
ous, the seed thus collected, may be sown with- 
oul threshing and cleaning. Orit may be cut 
and threshed. When rotation is desired with 
wheat, itisa betterplan toturn in the whole 
crop when ripe, by which the soil is more bene- 
fitted than by turning in a green crop, and the 
seeding is thus effectually done without addi- 
tional labor. 

The housewife should be careful to select the 
herbs during this month (and every other when 
in season,) as they are now mostly in blossom. 
They should be cut when the flower is fully 
matured, and dried inthe shade, and when tho- 
roughly cured, placed in tight paper bags, so as 
to preserve the peculiar aromatic principle trom 
insensible escape. Many plants, by this neg- 
lect, lose their efficacy and fragrance before 
they are used. Mcdicine is frequently afforded 
by these at acheaper rate and of better quality, 
than can be got of the apothecary. Cut, dry, 
and secure hemp in stacks or ricks. 

Kilchen Garden.—Finish planting Savoy and 
other cabbages for late autumn and winter use. 
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In the early part of the month, spinach tor fall 
use can be sown, and that tor early spring use 
in the latter part of the month. To endure the 
winter well, the lattershould be sown on dry, 
gravelly ground. Turneps tor autumn or win- 
ter use sow in the early part of the month. 
Plant now a crop of late celery, and continue 
lo throw up the earth to the growing crops. 
Small salading can still be sown every week. 
Il the weather be favorable, plant peas and kid- 
ney beans in the early part ofthe month. They 
may produce a good crop, although the chances 
are somewhat against it. Lettuce for tall use 
can be sown or transplanted irom former seed 
beds. Crops of melons and cucumbers keep 
particularly clean, and if the weather be very 
dry, moderately water them inthe evening. Li- 
ma and Carolina beans hoe well, and all runners 
that trail upon the ground cut off; they only 
take sustenance trom the bearing vines. At- 
tend to the manure heaps now, and keep them 
clear of weeds, which would otherwise ripen 
aud grow in the ground on which the manure is 
placed the ensuing year. 

Fruu Garden and Orchard. —This month is 
the most suitable time for budding apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, nectarines, apricots, almonds, 
&c., and no farmer who wishes the luxuries of 
life at a cheap rate should omit to select the 
choicest kinds of frait buds, and insert them in 
his own young stocks, We have the authority 
of Virgil and other old writers for saying, that 
it is best to inoculate at the joints where the bad 
is taken off, rather chan between them, as is usu- 
al in modern practice. Keep the ground entire- 
ly clear among the seedlings and small trees, 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.— 
Transplant from the seedling beds the various 
kinds ot annual, biennial and perennial flowers 
that were not transplanted last month. Plant 
your bulbs which may be out of the ground, such 
as crocuses, colchicums, narcissus, amaryllis, 
triuellaries, crown imperials, snow drops, li- 
lies, irises and mariagons. Also take up, sepa- 
rate and transplant the roots of pæonias, Hag 
irises and other tuberous rooted flowers, whose 
leaves are decayed, Suckers that have been 
thrown ap from fibrous-rooted plants can beta- 
ken off and transplanted. Collect and trans- 
plant flowering plants trom the woods and fields, 
removing then, with a ball of earth, and cut- 
ting off their flowering stems if there are any. 
Waiter freely ail newly planted flower roots, cut 
down the stems of those that have bloomed, 
loosen the earth about potted plants, clip hedges 
if omitted last month. Mow the lawn once a 
fortnight. Keep clean and in order, the gravel 
walks, flower borders and shrubbery. Trim 
and tie up straggling plants, and inoculate all 
you wish to propagate in that way. Gather 
tlower seeds as they ripen, but let them remain 
in the pods until the season tor growing. 

Plantation.—Make it a matter of special at- 
tention to have everything in readiness for pick- 
ing colton. lt will require only the same time 
to prepare, and if done in season, there will 
be no detention. Therefore, examine baskets 
sacks, gin-stand, running gear, presses, &c., and 
if anything requires repairing, do it immediate- 
ly. Continue your improvements all spare 
time, such as grubbing up bushes, &c., repair- 
ing fences and buildings, making shingles, and 
scaffolds for drying cotton, and collect forked 
stakes and poles for curing tobacco, Top cot- 
ton early this month if it was not done last. 

Cut crab-grass and throw it into heaps, there 
to remain for a day, and then into heavy win- 
rows until cured. Gather fodder from late corn, 
Clear potatoe plantings designed tor seed or 
slips. Thresh oats, rye and wheat for fall sow- 
ing, to provide against loss of time irom cotton 
picking, when the seed will be wanted, and that 
the straw may be used to pack away pea vines. 

Prepare turnep ground at once, if it has not 
been done before, and sow the seed about the 
middle of the month, rain or no rain. lu the 
second volunie of the American Agriculturist, 
Mr. Affleck, of Mississippi, says: ‘Turneps 
are usually sowed in August or September, on 
groundenriched by penning the cows and other 
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stock upon itsome time previously, or what is 
still better, on a piece of newly cleared land.” 
Procure Dale’s hybrid or any other good variety 
of seed, and sow halt a pint to the acre. If the 
ground is not wet or there is not an appearance 
of immediate rain, it will be betterto brush in 
the seed. The ground should be finely pulver- 
ized by the plow and harrow, then the brush 
will rather settle the earth to the seed than other- 
wise. Cut such rice as may have ripened this 
month, and see it carefully stacked. Becaretul 
to shut the water off the fields ten days at least 
before cutting. 

About the middle of this month cotton will 
have sufticiently ripened to burst its covering, 
and will bear picking. Open the branches to 
the sun, that a freer circulation of air may pass 
through them, and the cotton will open sooner, 
and not rot ia consequence of moisture. 

Cut tobacco planis as soon as they come tu 
full maturity. This may be known by the 
leaves becoming mottled, coarse, and of thick 
texture, and gummy to the touch; the end ol 
the leaf, by being doubled, will break short, 
which it will not do to the same extent when 

reen. Do not cut it in wet weather when the 
eaves lose their natural gummy substance, s0 
necessary to be preserved. When the cutting 
isto commence, procure a quantity of forked 
stakes, set upright, with a pole or rider resting 
on each fork, ready to supportthe tobacco, and 
keep it fromthe ground. The plants should 
be cut obliquely, even with the surtace of the 
ground, and should receive two or three smart 
raps with the back of the knile, in order to re- 
move the sand or soil trom the leaves; then ty- 
ing two stalks together, they should be gently 
placed across the riders or poles, where they 
should remain in the sua until they become 
wilted. Then they should be carried into the 
drying house and strung upon trames, leaving 
a small space between each plant that the air 
may circulate freely and promote the drying. 
Asthe drying advances, the stalks may be 
brought closer to each other, so as to make 
room lor others, Exclude all damp air possi- 
ble, and be equally guarded against the admis- 
sion of drying winds, in order that the opera- 
tion may not be too precipitate, except in the 
rainy season, when, the sooner the drying is el- 
fected the better. When the middle stem is 
perfectly dry, the leaves may be stripped and 
put in bulk to sweat. This is done more con- 
veniently in cloudy weather, when the leaves 
are moist and more easily handled. The lea ves 
should de assorted according to their qualities, 
and their stems kept all in one direction in the 
bulk, which should be two or three feet high, 
and of a proportionate circumterence. To 
guard against the leaves becoming overheated, 
and to equalize the fermentation or sweating, 
after the first twenty-four hours, place the out- 
side leaves in the centre, and those of the centre 
to the outside of the bulk. By doing this once 
or twice, and taking care to exclude the air trom 
it, and leaving itin this state for about forty 
days, the tobacco will acquire the odor and 
other qualities desired. For further informa- 
tion, see Gen. Hernandez’s Letter in Vol. Lil of 
the Southern Cultivator. 

Inoculate trees of this year’s growth; procure 
none but the best and choicest ſruit, and the la- 
bor will not be lost. It your cabbages are eaten 
up by caterpillars in this month or next, be not 
discouraged. Although it will retard their 
growth until the insects are turned to moths or 
butterflies, they will afterwards take a fresh 
start and flourish well. 


To MAKE Tomato Wine.—To one quart of 
juice, put a pound of sugar, and clarity it as 
tor sweatmeats., The above is very much im- 
proved by adding a small proportion of the juice 
of the common grape. This wine is believed 
tobe far beiter and much safer fora tonic er 
other medical uses than the wines generall 
sold as port wines, &c., for such purposes, It 
is peculiarly adapted to some diseasesan states 
of the system, and is particularly recommended 
for derangementsof the liver. Prairie Farmer. 


From the South Carolinian. 
The Right Spirit. 


“There isatide in the affiirs of men, which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


The fact of the business is, very few men 
now-a-days are willing to bide theirtime, to 
wait for the tide. Impressed with the old 
adage, perhaps, that ‘time and tide wait for no 
man,” they are determined not to wait for them, 
but io “take time by the forelock,“ and jump 
in medias res, at the very beginning. 

So thoroughly changed we seem to be, with 
this steam spirit of the age, that we must grow 
rich at once—make a pertect Aladdin’s Lamp 
business of it. 

Did our fathers, with all the advantages they 
possessed, do so before us? Who are the men, 
who during the last ten years of speculating 
mania and bankruptcy, have done best amongst 
us—have added most wealth, character and hap- 
ee of the country?) The quiet substantial 

armer, wko, living upon his own resources, 
enjoying all the home luxaries of life, the con- 
tentment ot a mind free trom debt; has laid ap 
small savings every year to edueate his chil- 
dren, and by the increase of his property, has, 
as it were, unconsciously grown rich. o you 
see that snug white house by the roadside, 
flanked by capacious barns, corn cribs, machine 
houses, and all the means and appliances to 
bout of a subs:antial citizen—to whom doth it 
belong? “Mr. Stick-to-his-business,” an «ld 
:ellow who, twenty years ago, was not worth a 
dollar. He never incurred a debt—he bought 
things at cash prices—cultivated no more land 
than he could cultivate weil, bought property 
when other people had no money to buy with— 
sold corn when other people had to buy-—raised 
his own stock and eat his own “ hog and homi- 
ny.” He has educated his family very well— 
now works twenty good hands, oily faced, hap- 
py negroes, who love their “own folks”—and 

as now moved out on the higk road, where he 
can amuse himself seeing people pass in his 
old age, and entertain his friends, when they 
come to see him, comfortably. This is no un- 
usual picture—no fancy sketch. 

We know a great many farmers who have 
cultivated poor land and grown well-to-do in 
the world in twenty years past. They have at- 
tended to their own business, and used indus'ry 
and economy. Bui now-a-days, people cannot 
attend to their own business—every young man 
who starts in the world with eight or ten hands 
must have his overseer, and what is the conse- 
quence? The overseer thinks only ot his repu- 
tation for making a big crop of cotton, so many 
bales to the hand—and the negroes and mules 
are run to death, as much ground as possible 
worked, the stock neglected--the fences unrepair- 
ed—the corn crib half filled—all for the want of 
not altending to one's business. Why is this? 
Has agriculture ceased to be (in the language 
of Socrates,) “an employment most worthy of 
the application of man, the most ancient and 
the most suitable tu his nature, the common 
nurse of all persons in every age and condition 
of life, the source of health, strength, plenty 
aod riches, and of a thousand sober delights 
and honest pleasures—the mistress and school 
of sobriety, temperance, justice, religion, and, 
in short, of all the virtues, civil and military)“ 
Verily, one might well come to such a conclu- 
sion from the adupted method of tarminz, and 
the mania now-a-days for making professional 
gentlemen (7) out of every fellow who can de- 
cline Dominus. Elieu jam salis! we exclaimed! 
Let us mend our wars —enough ot a thing is 
enough, in plain English, for as they say in Ken- 
tucky, “we've run the thing into the ground.“ 

We do not belong to that class of croakers 
who are ever prating about our declining pros- 
perity--and we are glad to see that we have 
such distinguished authority to sustain us, as 
the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, who in his late Agri- 
cultural Address before the State Agricultural 
Society, remarked, “that South Carolina has 
advanced, and was advancing in wealth and 
comforts, if not quite so rapidly as some of her 


sister States which have been more zealous and 
energetic in availing themselves of the ele- 
ments ot national prosperity within their reach, 
still her improvements have been perceptibly pro- 
gressive. If rapid and brilliant tortunes have 
not been made as frequently as in furmer years, 
when the State enjoyed almost a monopoly of 
the cotton market, still a more wholesume, du- 
rable and general prosperity is diffused over 
the land.“ Who can gainsay it? But where, 
in what class do we find the most of this pros- 
perity? It strikes us, not among capitalists, 
large planters and speculators—they have gone 
to the more congenial West- to make a spoon 
or spoil a horn.“ No, it is among ithe middle 
classes—-those who, starting upon little in the 
world, but industry and economy for their mot- 
to, have worked their way into the upper ranks 
of society.’’ 

You have only to look about you to see the 
truth of this. How many of your neighbors 
who are doing well, are the sons of wealthy 
parents? How many rich planters live around 
you, who have not sent out hands to the wes 
and are still deeply in debi? 

We are just getting awake apon the impor. 
tance of manufactures. We are just beginning 
to think of the importance of opening channels of 
communication beiween different sections of 
country. We have capital arnong us—imen of 
enterprize, Spirit and patriotism amongst us. 
Neither our State nor our people are uppressed by 
heavy debts. We have no sin of repudiation to 
answer for—no broken banks to disturb our finan- 
cial operations——-nockolera visitations to mourn 
over--no Mormonisms nor Millerisms, nor 
Fourierisms nor Nativeisms, to bedevil us. 
We have lived through the Devon and Dur- 
ham, the Berkshire, Grazier and Woburn, the 
Baden and Dutton, the Okia and Multibolled, 
the California and Multicaulis humbugs, and 
we think we are safe. A ship that could sail 
through all these shoals and breakers in satety, 
most assuredly might be trusted in a calm sea, 
under a clear sky, to make her way into port 
unless the new charts, being set to music, as 
they now teach Geography, should Siren like 
draw her into the unfathomed caves uf ocean, 
It is only necessary to be true to ourselves to 
ensure success. We have great resources it 
we only develope them—a soil which, if exhaust- 
ed,can be easily reclaimed and made to yield 
a rich return forthe labor bestowed upon it— 
sections well adapted to the growth of corn, 
wheat, rye and the grasses where stock might 
be reared profitably---a genial climate varying 
80, from the seaboard to the mountains, as to 
admit of the production of a variety of staples, 
We have throughout the back country abun- 
dant water powel--the raw material and the 
surplus labor to supply the manufacturer, and 
the capital to put itin motion, too, it we only 
had the confidence and the energy todo it. We 
have immense beds of marl in the lower and 
of lime ia the upper distric:s—inexhaustible 
veins of the best iron ore in the United States, 
and we have gold mines too---strange if with 
all these blessings we cannot prosper, really. 
Again we say, it is only necessary to be true to 
ourselves, “to push ahead, keep moving,” to 
ensure success, Setourselves earnestly to the 
work of reform---develope the resources of the 
country—push railroads and turnpikes into eve- 
ry corner of the State, then manufactories will 
spring up, andthe markets of Columbia and 
Charleston will be supplied wi.h the corn, rye, 
oats, flour, cattle and hogs of the backwoods of 
South Carolina instead of being dependent 
upon the farmers of the North and West. 
Away withthe absurd mania ol gruwing rich— 
is this all the world lives for? Would it not be 
beticr to live well, educate our children, bring 
them up to habitsof industry and economy and 
Start every boy upon his own hook, than witha 
fortune and foolish notions to become a bank- 
rupt or a gambler. Why are we working so 
for posterity? Whathas posterity done tor us? 
He who now can say, i owe no man anything, 
is rich enough to beg in this world or to live in it. 

A Cracker. 
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Pruning Orchards--Spring Pruning. 


From the Western Farmer and Gardener, March 16. 

Farmers are, we suppose, universally busy, 
about this time, in pruning their orchards. 
This habit of early spring pruning has been 
handed down to us from English customs, and 
farmers do it because it always has been done. 
Besides, about this time, men have leisure, and 
wuuld like to begin the season’s work; and 
pruning seems quite a natural employment 
with which to introduce the labors of the year. 

It is not possible for American, but more em- 
phatically for Western cultivators, to do worse 
than to pattern upon the example of British and 
continental authorities in the matter ot orchards 
and vineyards. The summers of England are 
moist, cool and deficient in light. Our sum- 
mers are exactly the reverse; dry, fervid and 
brilliant. The stimuli of the elements with 
them are much below, and with us much above 
par. In corsequence their trees have but a mo- 
derate growth; ours are inclined to excessive 
growth. 

Their whole system of open culture and wall 
training is founded upon the necessity of hus- 
banding all their resources. To avail them- 
selves of every particle of light, they keep open 
the head of their trees, so that the parsimonious 
sunshine shall penetrate every part of the tree. 
Let this be done with us, and there are many of 
our trees that would be killed by the force of the 
sun’s rays upon the naked branches ina single 
season, or very mach enfeebled. For the same 
general reasons the English redace the quantity 
of bearing wood, shortening a part or wholly 
cutting it out, that the residue, having the 
whole energy of the tree concentrated upon il, 
may periect its fruit. Our difficulty being an 
excess of vitality, this system of shortening 
aad cutting oat would cause the tree to send out 
suckers trom the root and trunk, and would fill 
the head of the tree with rank water-shoots, or 
gourmands. What would be thought of the 
people of the torrid zone should they borrow 
weir customs of clothing from the practice ot 
Greenland? It would be as rational as it is for 
orchardists, in a land whose summers are long 
and of high temperature, to copy the customs 
of a land whose simmers are prodigal of fog 
and rain, but penarious of heat and light. 

Except to remove dead, diseased, or interfer- 
ing branches, do not cut at all. 

But if pruning is to be donc, wait till atter 
corn planting. The best time to prune is the 
time when healing will the quickest follow cut- 
ting. This is not in early spring but in early 
summer. The elements from which new wood 
is produced are not drawn from the rising sap, 
but {rom that which descends between the bark 
and wood of the tree. This sap, called true 
sap, is the upward sap after it has gone through 
that chem ical laboratory, the leat. Each leaf is 
a chemical contractor, doing up its part of the 
work of preparing sap for use, as fast as it is 
sent up to it from the roots through the interior 
sap passages. In the leaf, the sap gives off and 
receivescertain properties, and, when thus ela- 
borated, it is charged with all those elements 
required for the formation and sustentation 
of every part of the vegetable fabric. Descend- 
ing, it gives out its various qualities till it reach- 
es the roots, and whatever is left then passes 
out into the soil. 

Every man will perceive that if a tree is 
pruned in spring before it has a leaf out, there 
is no sap provided to repair the wound. A 
slight granulation may take place, in certain 
circumstances, in some kinds of plants, from the 
elements with which the tree was stored during 
the former season; but, in point of fact, a cut 
usually remains without change until the pro- 
gress of spring puts the whole vegetable econo- 
my into action. 

In young and vigorous trees, this process 
may noltseem to occasion any injury. But 
trees growing feeble by age will soon manifest 
the result of this injudicious practice, by black- 
ened stumps, by cankered sores, and by decay. 

If one must begin to do something that looks 


like spring work, let him go at a more efficient 
With a good spade invert 
the sod for several feet from the body of the 
With a good scraper remove all dead 
bark. Dilute (old) sot soap with urine; take 
a stiff shoe brush, and go to scouring the trunk 
This will be labor to some 
purpose; and, before you have gone through a 
large orchard faithfully, your zeal for spring 
work will have become so far tempered with 
knowledge, that you will be willing to let prun- 


train of operations. 


tree. 


and main branches. 


ing alone till after corn planting. 
wo exceptions or precautions should be 
mentioned : 

1. Inthe use of the wash, new soap is more 
caustic than old; and the sediments of a soap 
barrel much more so than the mass otf soap. 
Sometimes trees have been injured by applying 
a caustic alkali in too great strength. There is 
little danger of this when a tree is rough and 
covered with dead bark or dirt; but when it is 
smooth and has no scurt it is more liable to suf- 
fer. Trees should not be washed in dry and 
warm weather. The best time is just before 
spring rains or before any rain. 

2. Where fruit trees are found to have suffer- 
ed tromthe winter, as they have done severely 
this winter, pruning cannot be done too early, 
and hardly too severe. II left to grow, the heat 
of spring days ferments the sap and spreads 
blight throughout the tree; whereas, by severe 
cutting, there is a chance, at least, of removing 
much of the injured wood. We have gone 
over the pear trees in our own garden, and 
wherever the least affection has been discover- 
ed, we have cut out every particle ot the last 
summer’s wood; and cut back until we reached 
sound and healthy wood, pith and bark. 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 


Introduction of the Alpaca into the Unie 
ted States. 


We have observed with pleasure the inten- 
tion of the American Agricultural Association, 
atthe suggestion ot R. L. Pell, of Ulster coun- 
ty, to introduce the Peruvian sheep, or Alpaca, 
into the United States. This anima! inhabits 
the slopes, table lands and mountains of Peru, 
Bolivar and Chili, enduring all the vicissitudes 
of climate. They are found 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, where they derive a subsis- 
tence from the moss, &c., growing upon the 
rocks, exposed to all the rigors of the elements, 
and receiving neither food nor care from the 
hand of man. The shepherd only visits them 
occasionally; yet such are their gregarious ha- 
bits, that the members of one flock seldom 
siray away and mix with another, being kept in 
discipline by the older ones, who know their 
grounde, and become attached to the place of 
their nativity, to which they return at night, 
evincing an astonishing vigilance and sagacily 
in keeping the young ones together, and free 
from harm. Hence there isno need of brand- 
ing them. So great isthe intelligence of some 
leaders of a flock, that much value is on this 
account altached to them by their owner—part 
of whose duties they perform. ‘These animals, 
says William Walton, are found on the snow- 
capped mountain Chimborazo, 11,670 feet above 
the sea. In this tropical region excessive heat 
is experienced in the month of August during 
the day, and towards evening the thermometer 
regularly talls many degrees below the freezing 
point, andthe next morning rises trom eight to 
twelve degrees above it, all of which changes 
they endure pertectly well. In other parts of 
the Andes mountains, during half the year 
snow and hail fall incessantly; whilst in the 
higher regions, as befure noticed, every night 
the thermometer falls many degrees below the 
freezing point, and the peaks consequently are 
constantly covered with an accumulation of 
ice. The wet season succeeds, when light- 


ning flashes traverse the clouds in rapid succes- 
sion, followed not by showers, but by torrents of 


rain, which, aftercollecting, fall headlong from 
the rocks, leaving the slopes almost bare of soil, 
and spreading desolation wherever they pass. 


Stiil the Alpacas abound and thrive. Their 
teeth are so strong that they can easily crash 
and masticate vegetable substances too hard and 
tough for ordinary cattle. Inthe formation of 
their stomach they resemble the eamel, and can 
undergo extreme hunger and thirst. Their 
meat is tender, wholesome and savory, and in 
that country is recommended by physicians to 
invalids in preference to fowls—tor all declare 
that their meat is extremely wholesome, and as 
palatable as that of fat sheep in Castile. Mr. 
W. further remarks, that io his time there were 
shambles in the Peruvian towns where it was 
constantly sold. The quality of Alpaca meat 
could not fail to be good, when the cleanliness 
of the animal and nature of its food, and neat 
and delicate manner in which it feeds, are con- 
sidered. They eat the purest vegetable sub- 
stances, which they cull with the greatest care, 
and in habitual cleanliness surpass every other 
quadruped. The hardy nature and contented 
disposition of the Alpaca, cause it to adapt it- 
self to almost any soil or situation. The best 
proof of its hardiness is its power to endure 
cold, damp, hunger and thirst—vicissitades to 
which it is constantly exposed on ils native 
mountains; while its gentle and docile quali- 
ties are evinced in its general habits of affection 
to wards its keeper. 

No animal in the universe is less affected by 
the changes of climate and food, nor is there 
any one to be found more easily domiciliated 
than this. Another remarkable feature in the 
Alpaca is, that itdoes not perspire; for which 
reason, and its peculiarly cleanly babits, the 
fleece does not require washing before it is taken 
from the back. Although often confined to re- 
gions where 

“ Bnow, piled on snow, each mass appears 

The gathered winters of a thousand years.” 
The Alpaca is free trom all diseases incidental 
to common sheep. The chest guarded by a 
callosity which comes in contact with the 
ground while the animal reposes, and protects 
it from catarrhs, or other disorders disabling the 
limbs. In whatever point of view we contem- 
plate the properties and habits of this animal, 
it will be found suitable stock for all our West- 
ern and Northern States; waste and unprofita- 
ble pastures would suffice them; they would 
browse on wild grasses and herbage that sheep 
and cattle reject. 

They will yield 12 to 15 pounds of wool, 
which is suited for the finest class of goods, and 
calculated to compete with silk. It is almost 
as fashionable pow as that fabric, being worn 
by her Majesty Victoria. In 1834 the quantity 
of Alpaca wool imported into England was 
5,700 lbs., valued at $16 per quintal —in 1842, 
to July 9th, 1,200,000 lbs., valued at $25 per 
quintal —up to 1844, 8,657,164 lbs. were import- 
ed into Liverpool alone, valued at $30 per quin- 
tal. In France the wool is used ins:ead of An- 
gora for cashmeres and merinoes. It has been 
proved to be admirably well suited for mixed 
goods; and so firmly is its reputation now es- 
tablished, that there is every certainty of a grow- 
ing demand, to meet which an additional quanti- 
ty will annually be required. It is supposed 
that owing to neglect of the inhabitanta of Pe- 
ru, there has been an enormous decline in the 
number of Alpacas, which will eventually ren- 
der them difficult to be obtained. We would 
therefore urge strenuously gentlemen of wealth 
—mannfacturers—merchants, and agricultur- 
ists—and in fact all who feel an interest in the 
welfare of the country—to come forward at 
once and assist the Society in an undertaking 
so worthy of all praise. We understand the 
cost of bringing out three hundred will be $10,- 
500, delivered in New York; of which sum 
three thousand have already been promised. 
We sincerely hope those engaged in an enter- 
prise so noble will not allow the matter to flag. 


To Drstroy IN SEC TS. - Some one says, that 
the water in which potatoes have been boiled, 
sprinkled over plants, completely destroys all 
insects, in every stage of their existence, from 
the egg to the ly.— New England Farmer. 
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Plantation Economy. 


To the Editor of the Bulletin: —Enclosed you 
will find acommunication addressed to me, 
from that practical agricultarist and philanthro- 
pist, Dr. Phillips, on the subject of bis treatment 
of negroes and field work in general; showing 
the beneficial efiects of his treatment, by the 
general good health of his people. 

As the health of the slave is directly connect- 
ed with the interest of the planter, I bave no 
doubt yoa will promote the pecuniary welfare 
of some of your country subscribers, by in- 
serting the Doctor's letter in your valuable and 
widely circulated journal. 

espectfully, J. A. Rorr. 


Loe Haut, Epwarp’s Depot, Miss., 
April 13, 1846. 

Joan A. Rurr:—Were you to give me the 
selection of any one su ject, which I should de- 
yote more than even direct attention to, for the 
express design of benefitting my tamily and my 
country, [ know not but what I should name—the 
treatment of our slaves. I mean noi only as re- 
gards their labor, but entire treatment, whether 
inhealth or sickness, at work or when at rest, 
in their houses or out ot doors. 

You know well my situation in the swamp ot 
Big Black, with this river ruoning as near me 
as a mile, and not over some two to three miles 
from direct porth to west by south; then Four- 
teen-mile creek about one mile off south ot me, 
not one half mile trom south fence until it de- 
bouches into the river; with overflowed land 
from the river and creek both, more than half 
round my premises. 

You have not only much personal knowledge 
of the health of my family, but also from re- 
port. You also know well what my yearly 
crops of cotton have been for the past five or six 
gears, and have seen yourself whether we work 

y night and Sundays as wellas by day. Fur- 
thermore, you have been with us often enough 
and long enough at atime, tv know somewhat 
of our rest from labor when the sun is at its 
meridian height.” 

l can assure you that, taking my family of 
blacks, old and young, I have not had an ave- 
rage of a sick day for several years; 1 have 
not given ten doses of medicine excepting Je- 
rusalem oak, Jeaves and seed, to children, for 
many months, I almost think tor thirty months; 
one of my negroes has not taken a dose since 
my return here in October, 1839; some five 
have not lost a day each for over three years. 

I know not whether my management is the 
cause, whether my location is faverable to ne- 

roes, or whether “fam in tuck.” Iam thank- 

ul such are the facts, and leave others to judge. 

l have Lad sickness, and for several seasons; 
bat generally I could trace the eflect to a cause. 
Sometimes! have had nearly one half com- 
plaining—immediately [ inquire about their 
food, and seldom am I mistaken. You will, 
therefore, suppose that I regard food as quite 
material. I do, but not regardless ot other 
things. Asto food: for many years my ne- 
groes ate out of the same pot, as it were—that 
is, our food was exactly alike for dinner, and 
their breakfast and supper was like their dinner. 
Except for a very short period, occasionally, we 
bave cooked tor them for the last sixteen years, 
and we endeavor to give them vegetables the 
year round. Except at this season, they inva- 
riably have cabbage or turnep tops, all the year; 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes and garden vege- 
tables generally, in season. I have not been 
ouat of sweet potatoes until within three days 
past for several years. I have now about four 
thousand cabbage plants out, with other vege- 
tables in proportion. My garden contains 
about an acre, and my white family numbers 
bare two. 

Ido not think I feed as much meat as man 
do, but my negroes very seldom complain. 
give some half a pound each, or a little over, it 
being weighed out daily. I cannot say exactly, 
asthe number ot children are about equal to 
my grown ones. 


The great object is, to give them enough, have 
it well cooked, and give them time to eat. Ne- 
groes cannot, or will not—they do not—eat in 
as short time as whites; I can and do eat my 
meals in from ten to fifieea minutes; they will 
eat thirty by the watch, and oft times forty-five; 
I bave timed them and know it to be a fact. 

When the cholera raged through our land, 
many persons forbid the use of vegetables; a 
neighbor of mine, a very intelligent brother 
Doctor, too, cut un bis cabbages, etc., and his 
fruit trees, I was told, to prevent his family 
using them. l did not change my plan. I had 
a few cases, but by attention and care they all 
recovered, and are now on the farm. As I 
name fruit, let mespeak of ithere. I have 
more fruit to the number of persons, than any 
man in Mississippi. I am very particular to 
prevent the plucking of unripe fruit, and catch 
my youngsters sometimes; but I gather enough 
every day at 12 o'clock to give every one as 
much as can be eaten. This is done daily 
when our peaches, melons and figs are ripe. 

Idirect my hands never to rise before day; 
they do itin the winter, and I frequently give a 
scolding for it. They have over and ott been 
all caught asleep not long before sunrise. I ne- 
ver work after night unless in putting away 
cotton, and sometimes when taking up fodder. 
The hands are al! required to keep out of the 
rain. My women, never allowed tocarry cot- 
ton. My rule for working is, work briskly, 
and when tired, to rest; keep mules in a good 
lively gait, about one and three-fourth miles 
per hour. My entire gang rest from about let 
of April, duringthe plowing season, for three 
hours, as 1 think hands can doa full day's work 
in eleven totwelve hours. The English and 
German term of labor is some eight to ten hours; 
not the latter [ think. 

At this time my hands go out at 5 o’clock, 
the call is at II, and they return to the field at 
2, they knock off at say quarter past 7, work- 
ing eleven and a fourth hours. I do plant ten 
acres of colton to the set of hands where the 
rows are four feet distant, or over twelve when 
five feet, that is my hands travel twenty miles; 
and l judge there are few who are pushing for 
thirteen to fourteen hours who do as much, 
and by the by, this is work without using a lash, 
for i am not with them a great deal, having 
other matters on hand. 

There are very many, and old planters too, 
who doubt the practicability of this, but I can 
prove it any day. And it is reasonable, an ani 
mal—man is no more—will get tired of going 
for fourteen to sixteen hours, whether at work 
or not, but rest him three or four hours, and he 
will be comparatively fresh. l have ridden 
thousands of miles, and have jogg d off as 
much as seventy-five miles, resting myself and 
horse fora few hours, and can travel any dis- 
tance with more ease to my horse at five miles 
per hour with rest, than if going only three all 
the day. I have worked horses and mules here 
for over six years, and they are apparently as 
able now as ever. I dwell on this matter, for I 
think it a material consideration. I beg to re. 
ter to a friend of yours; he became so thorough- 
ly convinced that this is the true course, he was 
resolved to try it with some sixty to eighty 
hands. He found at first that the time of rest 
was a clear loss, hands and team were so very 
slow; hesaid “they were so broke down,” that 
they could not make a day's work; bat before 
long, he got them up to it, and the consequence 
was, the Doctor’s bill was trifling, several wo- 
men that had not had children for years, and 
others that had lost, brought forth fine children. 
The same plan was introduced on a neighbor- 
ing plantation, with equally good results. 

do not find the same need for correction as 
formerly, and seldom complain ot my day’s 
work. Ihave no doubt, I am easier satisfied, 
but I make decidedly better crops and with more 
ease, 

I have tor several years kept a horse for every 
hand, as I work everything in the breaking up 
season. I use the best plows I can procure, 
and besides, I use a variety. I presume the 
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quality of plows will be thought as having no 
bearing upon the management of negroes. But 
l ask, it a negro has to push his plow in, hold 
it steady, guide it and the horse, if he is not a 
used ap negro to all intents and purposes? For 
this reason, with others, l use good plows, and 
to lighten the labor, and to make it more expe- 
ditious I use cultivators, sweeps, shovels, bull 
tongues, etc, etc. 

I have known a planter who used only the 
old Carey plow; never took his horses from the 
plow from daylight until dark; his negroes 
cooked tor themselves while he was asleep— 
and he made fair crops, was “a good planter” 
—but if he had conscience or humanity, where 
was it? 

Another matter—I have said in a former por- 
tion of this, that I have not had on an average 
a sick day for several years, and that I had not 
given ten doses of medicine, saving tor worms, 
for some thirty months—thinking that the use 
of cistern water has added no little to my former 
good health. { have heard others attribute the 
change of health to this cause, and have tried to 
get some accurate data; but my planting friends 
are careless about giving their experience, that 
others may profit thereby. Ere I close, allow 
me to say, my experience with fresh meat is 
unfavorable to its use, so much so, that it 1 
could keep my negroes as straight by night as 
by day, I never would fear disease. 1 use mut- 
ton freely in fall (late) and winter, L use beet 
moderately in the fall and first of winter, very 
seldom pork in any shape. The worst years 
for sickness here, have been when I used barrel 
pork. If I use fresh meat when the weather is 
warm, I have cayenne pepper to season with. 
My doctoring is rather on the quack order, but 
as some of my brother M. D.’s are vending nos- 
trums to make money by, I hope l will be ex- 
cused, as l am a distanced doctor, and do not 
offer my prescriptions for pay. If there is no- 
thing fodicative of iatlammation about the sto- 
mach or bowels, and no need for the lancet, L 
give when first complaining, an emetic of ipe- 
cacuanha and tartaremetic, and often give a 
second one the next day. I bleed wheu necessa- 
ry. Sometimes I give a good dose of rest, and 
have given a guod dose of leather. I use qui- 
nine freely, never less than three or four grains 
at a dose. Seldom give calomel. As Iam al- 
ways at home,” I see my negro when first at- 
tacked, and nine times out of ten an emetic with 

uinine to follow, cures the patient. When one 
that has not taken medicine for a longtime gets 
sick, [ advise the bed, hot foot bath and starva- 
tion one here has not taken a dose, except “bas 
con and greens,” for ten years; he was “berry 
bad off,” ‘“‘teels berry sick indeed,” I bled him, 
sent bim to bed, he grunted two days and came 
out as liveiy as an old fellow ought to. 

With children, I usea weed known as Jera- 
salem oak, every soring and fall; E don’t wait 
for them io get sick; there is a wo-nan that 
cooks and takes care of them; when sick, warm 
water in còld weather, and cold water in warm 
weather is used freely; they take no medicine ; 
I bave not given a dose per year scarcely. 

One thing l have noted as to children. 
When one woman cooks, the children louk bad- 
ly and are complaining; put them in charge of 
another, and they will fatten equal to Berkshires, 
Iman by this, as differing from others, that 
they fatten remarkably well. Ia reading over 
[ find one thinz overlooked: when my negroes 
are resting from eleven to two, they are debar- 
red washing their own clothes even; permitted 
to do no labor except currying, rubbing down 
and feeding their mules. 

You requested me to write an article or so. 
I have done so. You are at liberty to use in 
any way that you think will be most serviceable 
to our fellows. Allow me to say, not that 1 
have any pride as to being a writer, but proud 
that I was raised to work. I have been with 
my hands a good portion of the day, and write 
this aller my supper, I have not the time to 
copy or to correct; il it is worth publishing 
it is worth correcting. Believe me to be sin- 
cerely, your friend, M. W. PniLirs. 
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Col. Me Donald's Proposition. 


The publishers send out with this number of the 
CuLrivaTon a printed slip, containing Col. Mo- 
DoNALD’s proposition, to make one of a thousand who 
will each furnish twenty subscribers to the 6th or 
neat volume of the SoUTHERN CULTIVATOR, commenc- 
ing on the Ist of January, 1947, to which we desire to 
invite the attention of every friend of the work and of 
Southern Agriculture. The proposition itself is a noble 
one, designed to promote the interest and prosperity of 
the whole people of the South, and is, therefore, emi- 
nently worthy of so public-spirited and enterprising an 
Agricultarist as Col.McDonatp. Read it, Friends ot 
Southern Agriculture, and determine whether you will 
unite in this noble enterprise with Cel. McD, 

All those who wish to unite in this effort to improve 
Southern Agriculture, by the circulation of the CULTI- 
VATOR, are requested to send their names to the pub- 
lishers by the first of October. 

Oar object for desiring to know, as early as the first 
of October, is, if the enterprise succeed, that we may 
make our preparations accordingly, procuring a new 
press, types, &c., &c., so as to make the OULTIVATOR 
equal, ix EVERY RESPECT, to the best Agricultural paper 
in the Union. This, we know, is “ talking large,” but 
if the friends of the work will only unite and carry out 
Col. McDonAaLp's proposition, our pledge shall be re- 


deemed to the letter. 
Tue PUBLISHERS. 


Back Volumes of the Southern Cultivator. 
The Work complete from its commencement. 


F Votvmes I., II. Ax D III. of the “SouTHEern 
CULTIVATOR,” can be supplied to all who may desire 
the work from its commencement, at the subscription 
price—One Dollar each volame. The back numbers of 
the present volume are sent to all new Subscribers. 


_SOUTEMTS OF THIS MUMBER, 


Agi) rental Society, Liberty Co,—Extracis 
com an Address delivered before...........page 123 
Alpaca, introduction of into the U. 8. “ 126 
Bee Miller, to destroyochhhkkk ³ 119 
Col. Me Donald's proposition. * 128 
Calendar for August 6024 
Cotton Planters at the South and Southwest, — 
True Remedy for the embarrassment of.... 119 
EpitToriats---European Agriculture, Notice of 
Colman’s.... seer eee eee eee ee eee eer ee ee 120 
Farming, Pennsylvania * IRI 
Farming, Yankee... ...ccscccescccccseccsece % 121 
Hay, making „ „„ „% „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 60 10 120 
Mar „ „„ „„ „„ e ee 120 
New England Farmer „141 
Southern Independence 121 
Figs c weee cede a6 122 


Right reren eee * 125 
Permanence........ edevussuatesbcvesenoatecs Ble 
Pruning Orchards—Spring Pruning. “ 126 
Plantation Economy. .....esccecseecsseesees. “ 127 
Silk, an Essayon the Culture and Manuſac- 

ture OS AOE AE pe thee ETE: SEE 115 
Slaves, management o.... I1I3 
Tomato Wine, to re. ed “ 125 
Worth Ea A EE E EEIT EOS VE « 119 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES, 


THE SUBSCRIBER has on hand 
a rare collection of FRUIT TREES, graft- 
ed by himself from the hest varieties, 

which have been tested in this climate, among which 

are some twenty kinds of Tennessee Apples, (which 
are found to do much better in this climate than North- 
ern trees.) Also, Pears, Plums, (specimens of which 

can be shown grown by ma this season weighing 4 

ounces,) Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Figs, Grapes, 

Quince, Gooseberries, Ke. Also some beautiful dou- 

ble flowering frait trees as the Apple, Peach, Almond, 

Quince, &. Also, Hovey's celebrated Seedling Straw- 

„which have havg proved in this climate to be 
fine bearers, of enormous size and of exquisite Pine 

Apple flavor, (baskets ot this delicious frait have been 

in the Columbus market the past summer with berries 

measuring from 4 to 5inches round.) Also, Ornament- 
al Shrabs, Plants, &c. Superb Dutch Flowering Bulbs, 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Amarylas. Also an extensive as- 

sortraent of Garden and Field Seeds, all of which can 

be found at my seed store in Columbus, Geo. Orders 
for trees, plants, bulbs or seeds will be carefully packed 
ge any distance with safety. 

5 CHARLES A. PEABODY. 


THE SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 
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HAVE WOU A COW! 
THREE COPIES FOR ONE DOLLARN! 


TREATISE ON MILCH COWS.— 
Whereby the quality and qussuty of Milk which 
any cow will give may be accurately determined by ob- 
serving natural marks or external indications alone; 
the length of time she will continue to give milk, &c. 
. By M. Francis Guesnon, of Libourne, France. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Library, from the French, 
by N. P. Tarst, Esq. late U. S. Consnl at Havana. 
With Introductory Remarks and Observations on 
THE COW AND THE DAIRY, 
By JOHN S. SKINNER, Editor Farmers’ Library. 
icy Illostrated with numerous Engiavings, «D0 


Price for single copies, neatly done up in pa- 
per covers, 374 cents. Full bound in cloth, and letter- 
ed, 624 cents. The usual discount to booksellers, a- 
gents, country merchants and pediers. : 

Farmers throughout the United States may receive 
the work through the mails. The postage on each co- 
py will beabout7 cents. By remitting $2 free of post- 
age we will send seven copies of the work done up in 
paper covers, or three copies for 81. s 

Country merchants visiting any of the cities can ob- 
tain the work from booksellers for those who may wish 
to obtain it. Please send on your orders. Address 

GREELEY & McEtratn, Publishers, 

8 Tribune Buildings, New-York. 

— . . A 


WEEKLY CHRONICLE & SENTINEL, 


FOR TWO DOLLARS A YEAR! 


Tus Largest and Cheapest Family Newspaper in the 

Southern States, 28 by 46 inches, containing 36 col- 

umns, is issued from this office every Thursday, at the 

low rate of TWO DOLLARS per annum, in advance. 
1 J. W. & W. 8. JONES, Proprietors. 


IMEI LIME I- The undersigned 


keeps constantly on hand, and is prepare 

to deliver at any of the depots upon the State an 

Georgia Rail Roads, fresh unslaked lime of a su- 

perior quality. WM. SPENCER BROWN. 
Kingston, Cass Çə., Jan, 15, 1846. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 
GENERAL assortment of tresh and genu- 


ine Garden and Field Seed, among which are the 

following: 

Red and white clever, 

Rye and orchard do Timothy and herds do 

Millet and Lucerne do Seed corn of every valua- 

Buckwheat & potato oats, Seed wheat, [ble variety 
Kept constantly on hand by the subscriber, all ə 
which are offered for sale at very moderate prices. 
All orders, by mail or otherwise, executed with neat 
ness and despatch. Wm. Haines, JR., 

1 No. 232, Broad- street, Augusta, Ga. 


Blue and green grass. 


SUPPLY of the following varieties o 
fresh Turnep Seed, just received, viz: 
Yellow Sweedish or rutabaga, very fine for stock. 


Large globe torne 
uS” White flat do — 
„Hanover or white ruta baga do 
“ Norfolk do use. 


For sale in quantities to suit purchares 
Wm. Harnes, Jr., Broad-st. 


Rn 
The Southern Cultivator 
Is published on the first of every month, at Augusta, Ga 
J, W. & W. 8. JONES, PROPRIETORS. 


EDITED BY JAMES CAMAK, OF ATHENS, GA, 


TERMS.—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
E a He . : E 0 | 100 copies t's. 2 

{All subscriptions must commence with the volume.) 

Tus CASH System will be rigidly adhered to, and in no 
case will the paper be sent unless the money accompanies 
the order. 

ADVERTISEMENTS pertainingto Agriculture, will be in- 
serted for ONE DOLLAR for every square of ten lines er 
less, for the first insertion, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS per 
square for each continuance. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS, MUST BE POST PAID, and 
aldressed to JAMES CAMAK, Athens, Georg la. 
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BOTS, 


The Natural History of the Horse Bee, 
With a Variety of Experimente and Observations on 

Bole, very interesting; communicated to the Medi- 

cal and Agricaltural Register, in a letter from the 

Rev. Rowlaxn Gagan, Jr., dated Mansfield, Mass., 

February 20, le06. 

Da. Apnams:—Within the circle of my ac- 
quaintance there has been many horses lost by 
buts, This was considered asa growing evil, 
and prompted the writer to endeavor to trace 
them through their several stages. Many ex- 
periments were made to ascertain facts, irom 
which the writer has not knowingly deviated. 
lmpertect as the history is, it is offered for your 
poran; and if ycu shouid think it would be 

eneficial to the public, or be the means ol lead- 
ing to some more effectual remedy, you may 
make what use of it youshall think best. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE BEE. 

The natural history ot horse-bees is involved 
in obscurity. Many concurring circumstances 
binder us trom exhibiting a complete history, 
their economy being different from that of other 
insects, They are, in a certain period of their 
existence, placed beyond the scope of observa- 
tion; hence it is almost impossible to trace them 
from their first or imperfect state to their Jasi or 
perfect. 

They are the most coniemptible of all in- 
sects; and there is scarcely any part of their 
existence in which they are harmless. From 
this circumstance, the tollowing observations 
and experiments were made, hoping that they 
would lead to the discovery of some effectual 
remedy. . 

Many valuable horses are lost by these iv- 
sects, which (while in their imperfect state,) for 
a season inhabit the stomach, prey upon it, de- 
stroy its texture, and introduce convulsions and 
death. 

The insects, in their perfect state, commonly 
present themselves to our observation; there- 
fore we shall begin with them in this state, and 
endeavor to trace their offspring through their 
various gradations of “youth, vigor, and old 
age,” or until they arrive tothe pertect state, 
which is completed in about 12 months. 

The insects appear towards the last ot June 
or first of July, but are most numerous in Au- 
gust and September. Few are to be seen after 
one or two cold evenings. In 1801 they appear- 
ed on the 220 of June, and towards the last of 
September following there was a severe frost, 
after which but very few were seen, although 
very numerous betore. 

There are two kinds, one larger than the 
other. The difference ia their appearance is, 
the smaller kiad have generally more down, and 
are of a darker color than the larger; also, the 
smaller have transparent wings, but the wings 
of the larger kind have darkish shades. The 
principal difference in their economy is, that 
the larger kind generally cast their eggs on 
those parts of the horse where he can bile, es- 
pecially on the anterior legs, but never under 
the throat; whereas the smaller never cast their 
eggs on any part of the horse except under his 
throat. These last prove very troublesome to 
the horse, as any farmer can testify. Each kind 
varies in size, but in general they are about 
three-fourths of an inch in length. The body 
of the female is. mueh larger than that of the 
male, it being conical, or ending in a tube, 
(through which the eggs are passed,) which 
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when they fly is folded up. They are very ex- 
peditious in cementing their eggs to the hair, 
especially the smaller kind, which do it with 
incredible quickness. 

The eggs are fastened to the hair by a strong 
cement, which neither the heat of the animal, 
combined with moisture, nor frost, will dissolve. 
They are about three-fourths of a line in lengih 
and ofa light yellow color, and are always 
placed on the hair with the largest end down- 
wards. One female, of a middle size, was 
known to contain 891 eggs—this being the last 
work assigned, which when concluded, the male 
and female perish. 

It has been supposed that the horse’s stomach 
was the only fit place tor the eggs to hatch, and 
that the eggs were taken in by the horse’s biting 
himself, &c., but this is not well founded. 
These eggs, like all others, require a certain 
time to hatch, The insectin miniature must 
have time to expand belore it can burst from its 
confinement; and this it may do, if the atmos- 
phere is of a proper warmth, in about 20 days“ 
after the egg is cast; bat they do not generally 
burst the eggs so soon, either from cold weather, 
(which retards their coming out, and perha 
their growth,) toughness of the shell, or forthe 
want of pressure. When the insect is formed, 
and ready to break from its prison, it seems to 
wait tor some pressure, on which the shell is 
broken at the largest end; and the insect, though 
very small, appears to be active. When this 
minute creature bursts the shell by its own ac- 
cord, it commonly remains for some time only 
a part out of the shell, waiting perhaps for the 
horse to take him in. They are now ready to 
enter the horse’s stomach, which they do by the 
horse biting bimsell or others; or they may fall 
on the grass, and be taken in while the horse is 
feeding. It is probable that those of the small- 
ec kind, under the throat, may travel to aud enter 
the mouth, and trom thence be carried into the 
stomach. 

These young Lots (commonly so called) are 
provided with two sharp hooks, by which, when 
they arrive at the stomach, they take hold, and 
there prey upon the horse until they arrive to 
their full growth: but fortunately very few 
come to maturity, most are destroyed in their 
infancy; yet it is too often the case that too ma- 
ny remain consistent with the life of the animal. 
When they are full grown, they are about three- 
fourths of an inch in length, and about one. 
fourth of an inch in thickness at tl.e larger end, 
which hasevery appearance, to the naked eye, 
ot being the seed of the insect, but the reverse 
of this is true. Atthe smallcrend (which is 
somewhat pointed,) are thetwo hooks by which 
they hold tast. They are covered with a thick 
tough skin, with ten folds or rings, which seem 
to be achain of annular muscles, whose fibres 
being contracted render the rings more narrow 
than before, and.by these means they move 
trom place to place, stretching forwards and 
takiog huld with the hooks, and then contract- 
ing themselves, which contraction draws them 
onwards; then unfasten and stretch again, and 
soon. In those rings, except the three poste- 

*skeptember 12, 1-02, placed a number of eggs (just 
cast,)in a moderate temperature of heat; on the th 
foar hatched, and on October 2d, two more came out 
by pressure; others hatched not so soon. 

January, 1502, after severe frosty weather, eggs 
were taken froma horse and placed in a warm room; 
some hatched in five days, others in twelve. Eggs 
„ may not batch until the spring fol · 


rior, are set numerous small sharp points or 
thorns, projecting backwards, which prevent 
them trom slipping back when moving. 

They penetrate deep into the stomach, form- 
ing holes in it, and there hang by their hooks, . 
which are exceedingly sharp. If they at any 
time lose their hold 15 immediately catch 
again. Not any part of the stomach is exempt- 
ed from them; but they are most numerous 
near the passages into and out of the stomach, 
where they many times place themselves in 
great order. They are of all insects the most 
tenacious of life, at this period; and at this 
time it is that they prove so destructive to hors- 
es. Those horses that die of bots, most com- 
monly dic in the months of Febraary, March 
or April; however, this depends on the namber 
and growth of the bots, and the injury done to 
the stomach. How long it is necessary for 
them to dwell in the stomach is unknown; but 
in the months of May, June and July, especial- 
ly the two latter, they passthe intestines and 
immediately seek refuge in the earth, at an un- 
certain depth, according to the hardness of the 
soil. At ibis time they are of a light color. 
The second day after they go into the earth they 
become contracted in length, less active, and of 
a light mahogany color. In one or two days 
more, stiff, hard, and the color darker :—they 
are now rather more than half-an inch in length, 
and nearly one-fourth of an inch in diameter, 
oblong, motionless, and the points and hooks 
almost obliterated. They do not cast off the 
skin, (which becomes a shell,) as many other 
insects do, when they pass into the chrysalis or 
‘aurelian state. The wings when formed are 
folded up, but expand when they arise to new 
life. In thirty days after they enter the earth, 
the bee or perfect insect breaks the shell near 
its smallest end, and comes outa renovated 
creature; ‘everything is changed, all its pow- 
ers are new, and life to it is another thing.” 
With certain individuals there is some varia- 
tionas tothe length of the aurelian period; 
from certain causes it may be protracted beyond 
the usual period. They in many respects re- 
semble the honey bee, especially when flying; 
they are of a lighter color, and have not the 
tongue necessary to draw honey from flowers. 
It is probable they eat not in the perfect state, 
being doomed only to the continuation of their 
species. Their legs are six innamber. They 
are not active in the night. A further descrip- 
tion perhaps is not nece ssary. 

General Symptoms of Bols in Horses.—Some- 
times horses which are hard worked discover 
no apparent symptoms until death. In young 
horses the symptoms are generally better ascer- 
tained. In general the horse loses flesh, coughs, 
eats but sparingly, bites his sides, and some. 
times with violence. These symptoms con- 
tinue and increase for a longer or shorter time, 
according to the violence of the case, and then 
a discharge from the nose commonly takes 
place; aad at length stiffness ot the legs and 
neck, staggering, laborious breathing, conval- 
sions and death. 

Appearance on Dissection. —Bots in abundaace 
collected near the passages into and ont of the 
stomach, and of various sizes, according tọ the 
time ot their residences there. The texture of 
the stomach penetrated and greatly injured. 
The interna! coat of the stomach appears thick- 
ened and preternaturally ħard on those parts 
where the greatest injury is dme. In toar out 
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of five dissections the lungs were tound greatly 
inflamed; some parts in a state of suppuration, 
others in a putiescent state. The one whose 
langs were not marked with inflammation, was 
a young horse of two years old, whose Jungs 
had never been injured by hardships. 

Query.—Why this inflammation, &c., on the 
lungs ? 

The irritation arising by the action of bots 
in the stomach, may produce a general inflam- 
matory disposition in the system: butas the 
lungsof horses, by hard usage, are more pre- 
disposed to inflammation and its consequences 
than any other given part of the body; the in- 
flammation fixes there, and in many (if not 
most) instances seems to be the immediate 
cause of death. 

Expert to remove Bols from the Slomach. 
~—Aloes, rum, mercury, jalap, brine, linseed 
oil, pepper, tinctare of tobacco, decoction ol 
pink root, &c., are all ineffectual. This will 
hot appear strange when we consider how te- 
nacious they are of life. Nothing is more in- 
jarious than rum, and other heating things, to 
the irritable state of the stomach, whose texture 
is nearly perforated in numerous places. 

Almost every tarmer in Massachusetts has 
some specific, and frequently one of the above 
named, or those of less consequence. A farm- 
er's horse sickens with cold, or pain in the sto- 
mach, from hard travelling perhaps: he asks 
his neighbor, what isthe matter? Heanswers, 
the bots. What shall 1 do? Give him rum. 
The rum is given, and the horse recovers im- 
mediately. Well, what is next? Why, rum 
has cured the bots. In like manner other things 
obtain credit for killing bots. 

Experiments to make Bots let go their hold with- 
out the Body.—The stomach laid open, the fol- 
lowing things were applied to no effect, but in 
some instances they appeared to hang the 
stronger—ram, brine, lime, fish oil, British vil, 
burnt alum, corrosive sublimate, spirits of tur- 
pentine, tincture ot aloes, decoction ot tobacco, 
pepper, volatile spirit, elixir camphor, weak 
elixir vitriol, &c. he. A 
them to let go, althongh not in all cases, some- 
times certain individuals would cling the faster, 
and die like a good soldier at his post, betore 
they would relinquish their hold. They will 
live hours after they are considerably scorched 
dy a candle. Strong vitriolic acid would imme- 
diately cause them to let go their hold. This 
acid, joined with oil or water, (equal parts,) 
would ans wer the purpose, though not so cffec- 
tually as the acid by itself. This acid was 
found to be more effectual thao aqua fortis. 

iments to destroy Bols wuhout the Body. 
The following experiments were made at dit- 
ferent times, and on bots that were three quar- 
ters grown, or more. 


b. m, 
Rum, 2 others not 
Decoction of Tobacco, il so long. 
vong elixir vitriol, 2 18 
Volatile spirits, 56 
A | Spirits of turpentine, 45 
mo ntial oi of mint > 18 5 
oction of pink root, II; 
Fish eit. lived 49 
f ot i 10 
— ation of nitre, fiect 
Elixir proprietatis, 10 ee 
Beef brine, 10 
Solution of indigo, 10 
Elixir camphor, J 10 


The experiments which had no effect were 
discontinued at the expiration of the time spe- 
cified. Bots cannot endure the cold so intense 
as to freeze. 

Preventive Means.—Scrape off the eggs when 
laid on the horse, every eight or ten days. A 
mach longer interval will answer the purpose, 
even once in twenty days; but there is a greater 
certainty of destroying the whole in short inter- 
vals,as some may be overlooked at onetime 
and not at another. This practice must be con- 
tinued through the season of them, and may be 
performed with ease with a sharp knife. The 
eggs should not be scraped off where the horse 
can feed, as in ihat case the young bots might be 
taken in. It is difficult to remove those eggs 
laid under the throat with a knife, but they may 


ctual fire would cause, 


be destroyed with a hot iron, made for that pur- 
ose. 

i Palliative Means.—From what has been 
said, it appears exceedingly difficull to remove 
bots from the stomach; they are covered as 
with a coat of mail, and seem to be proofagainst 
anything that can be thrown into the stomach 
with safety. 

As no certain method has been found effectu- 
al in removing them fromthe stomach, the 
whole indication seems to be to remove irrita- 
tionand inflammation, and this to be done by 
blood-letting and a free use ot mild oils. Blood. 
letting has a tendency to remove the inflamma- 
tory disposition, and oils lubricate the hbres of 
the stomach, and tend to obviate the effects of 
the stimulus which produces inflammation and 
death. However, all this ought to be done in 
the early stages, anc even then the event is very 
uncertain, 

In most instances it appears that the imme- 
diate cause of death was the local affection in 
the lungs; and in most instances where the lo- 
cal affection of the lungs did not exist, it ap- 
pears that the irritation occasioned by the bots 
introduced convulsions ending in death. 

When the lungs are much affected death is 
always ceriain; but in those instances where 
the lungs are not affected, there is considerable 
probability, that by blood-letting and a free use 
of oils, the effects of the insects may be warded 
off for some time, perhaps long enough for them 
to come to maturity, at which time they cease 
to act. l 


From Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture. 
RYE. 


Secale cereale (common rye.) Of this grain 
we have but one species, and all its numerous 
varieties are distinguished by no betanical cha- 
racteristic, but merely by some difference in 
their nature, occasioned by peculiarities in the 
mode of cultivation. 

Autumnal and soring rye acquire the proper- 
ties that give rise to these appellations, in the 
same way as autumnal and spring wheatdo; 
we have already described this. The following 
are the properties of autumnal rye: [t remains 
longer in the ground, grows more bushy, and 
does not pat forth its stems or seed stalls until 
late in the season. We have one variety which 
came originally from the Russian provinces on 
the shores of the Baltic, and which has all the 
properties of autumnal rye. Those varieties 
known by the names of Archangel Rye, Nor- 
wegian rye, St. John’s Rye, &c., are one and the 
same, and no dissimilarity between them can be 
discovered. 

I cannot yet make up my mind whether or 
not the kind ter.ned Wallachian rye is of a dit- 
ferent nature. [tis more than probable that 
there has been soine mistake respecting it; for 
fifty years ago Silberiar barley (nordeum ce 
leste,) was regarded as a species of rve, and 
called Wallachian rye; and not six years ago 
some of it was sent to me under that name. 
The real Wallachian rye has no distinguishing 
characteristie. Every kind of grain which is 
tor some years subjected to a mode of culti- 
vation similar to that pursued in gardens, 
and the seed of which has been carefully select- 
ed, undergoes some changes in its nature; but 
it is not difficult to foresee that when it cumes 
to be again cultivated in the open field, the ex- 
istence of these alterations will be of short du- 
ration. 

That kind of rye which comes to us from the 
Russian provinces on the borders of the Baltic, 
and the German name of which may be trans- 
lated “ bushy rye,” is far superior to others. It 
resists inclement weather better, grows fulle: 
and higher, is not so easily laid, and when 
sown on a good soil with proper care, always 
yields a large amount of produce. It must, 
however, be got into the ground before the end 
of September. If sown later, or on poor 
ground, these advantages will not he so mani- 
lest. It puts forth its blade and stems, flowers, 
and ripens much later than common rye; and 
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in order to have it ready for reaping about the 
same time as the other, it must be sown very 
ear y. This variety underg es no alteration, 
I have been unable to perceive the slightest de- 
generation even when it has grown near enough 
to other kinds of rye to receive the pullen blown 
from their stamens, 

Land containing a large proportion of sand 
ie best adapted tor rye, which is the only grain 
that can be cultivated on a soil containing 85 
parts in 100 of sand, or more. With us, land 
of this nature is always called rye-land. Soils 
containing less than eighty five parts in a hun- 
dred of sand are also adapted to the produc. 
tion of rye. 

The richer the land the more vigcrous atd 
luxuriant will the rye be. This grain, howey. 
er, answers on poor land, which wheat does not. 
But this deperds much upon the nature of the 
land. Sandy soils par: with their humus 80 
much more easily than clays do. 

If anexhausted field or portion of land be left 
in repose for some years, it will collect sufficient 
nutrition to enable it to bear a crop of rye, 
though it must be admitted that it will only bea 
poor one, 

Neither is rye so liable to be injured by any 
acidity in the soil as wheat or barley would be, 
and, consequently, it may be cultivated on 
marshy, or heath and farze land, which has 
been drained. 

Rye may therefore be regarded as the most 
precious gift of God to the inhabitants of sandy 
and poor countries; without it, many districts 
would have been oninhabitable. 

The degree of preparation bestowed on the 
soil, and the nature of the crop which precedes 
the rye, are not of so much consequence as 
these points would be if wheat were tu be sown. 
A sandy soil, such an one as is best fitted for 
the production of rye, requires but three plow- 
ings, while more tenacious soils amply repay 
the expense ofa fourth, by the increased amount 
of produce which they then yield. 

Those preparatory crops which are advanta- 
geous to wheal, aie equally so to rye when it 
is sown on the soils on which they can be cul- 
tivated. A diminution in the produce of the 
rye crop is almost invariably observed when it 
is made to succeed potatoes or linseed. 

Rye bears being sown on the stubble of some 
other giain, or even on its own, much better 
than wheat dues. It is also well known that in 
some countries rye is sown three or four times 
in succession on the same land; but the crops 
thos raised are so miserably poor that all une 
prejudiced persons have discarded such a rola- 
tion. Not even rich and repeated ametiorations 
can prevent the produce in grain trom falling 
off sadly, although the straw may vegetate lux- 
uriantly. All those isolated cases which are 
brought forward for the purpose of proving 
thatthe second crop has been tiner than the first, 
and of defending this mode of proceeding, cane 
not overcome general experience, and might, if 
investigated, be very easily explained away. 
New mannre buried a short time only before 
the sowing took place, andthe decompositicn of 
which had been prevented by drouth or humidi- 
ty, would always be injurious to the first crop, 
while it would favor the vegetation of the suc- 
ceeding ones. 

This mode of proceeding may, however, be 
excnsed, where the ground is only fit for the 
production of rve, and where straw is worth as 
much or more than grain. 

It is true that it is not absolutely necessary to 
pay so much attention to the choice of the seed 
fora rye asfor a wheat crop; nevertheless, 
perfect and ripe seeds, tree from disease, will 
always fully ref ay the attention bestowed on 
their selection. Ryecan only beara very light 
covering: if sown too deeply in the ground, and 
especially where the soil is tenacious, it will 
often be unable to germinate, and will perish. 
This is the reason why it is so dargerous to 
bury rye with a plow: I have experienced this 
to my cost. If the soil is very drv, and ren ains 
so àfler the sowing has taken place, rye sown 
in rows may have some advantages over that 
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which has been sown broadcast, because it 
shouts up more evenly and equally. But as 
the kind of temperature which will succeed to 
i is always 
most prudent to have recourse to the harrow, 
unless the seed is to be buried by passing the 
extirpator superficially over the ground, which 
mode of proceeding is certainly prelerable to 


the sowings cannot be foreseen, it 


aa other. 
n 


our climate, the best time for getting the 
seed into the ground is somewhere bei ween the 


middle of September and the middle of October. 
Ia some countries, however, the rye is suwn in 


the open field daring the whole of the winter, 
and even up to the end of February, and at 
This is done to ena- 
ble it to benefit by the amelivrations bestowed 


times with great success. 


on the lan: in the winter. 


Many impartial observers assert that the la- 
test sowings are those which can be most de- 
pended upon; but, on the ocher hand, the crops 


are neve: so large as those obtained from ear- 


lier sowings where they do succeed, The worst 
period tor getting the seed into the ground is 
from the middle of October to the middle of No- 
vember. But the bushy rye, of which 1 have 
already made mention, must always be sown 
early in the vear; it can scarcely be got into 
I have even sown it in the 


the ground too soon. 
mi {dle of Jane without its cuming up that year. 
Wen not sown till October, it grows very ‘eebly; 
and r's lateral shoots being behindhand when 
the ears begin to torm, remain poor and weak. 

From eighteen to tweaty metzen of rye are 
generally sown per acre. When bushy rye is 
sswn in August, or about the beginning of 
September, from twelve to fourteen metzen ol 
seed will be quite safficient, if it issown evenly 
and regularly. It grows so tull and luxurianily 
that three-fourths of the plants are choked, and 
but one-fourth remain. In the spring the fields 
often look sv clear that those tarmers who are 
not accustomed to this grain blame themselves 
for having been too stingy with their seed. 
But it wond have been just the same if they 
had sown it more thickly, for in the autumn the 
plants increase and grow so full that they push 
against each other; each one puts forth ten or 
twelve blades or more, and, provided the soil is 
rich andthe weather favorable, the whole field 
appears closely covered with a luxuriant crop. 
As this kind of rye comes up, and puts forth its 
leavesand shoots much later than any other, it 
otien, in May, appears to be very much behind 
other crops in po:nt of vegetation, but before 
June is over it has far surpassed them. 

Rye crops are equally as much benefitted as 
wheat by being harrowed in the spring, espe- 
cially where a hard erust has formed over the 
surface of the soil: but this tillage or cultiva- 
tion isnever bestowed on it, Harrowing is ex- 
ceedingly beneficial to rye, even where the soil 
is ol a very sandy nature; but in these cases the 
operation must be performed with light wooden 
harrows, and not until the plants have put forth 
their strong roots. Where these latter have 
been torn up by frost, especially from a spongy 
soil, or uncovered by the wind, it will be better 
to use a roll. 

The flowering season is a more critical pe- 
riod tor rye than for any of the other cereals; 
bor can the farmer reckon with any certainty 
on the success of his crop until this has passed. 
A white frost coming on about the fowering 
time may wholly or partially prevent the for- 
mation of the grain. This evil frequently only 
altacks the hedges of the field, or those parts 
most exposed tothe wind, and frequently only 
injures one side of the ears, viz: that one next 
to the quarter whence the wind comes. Where 
this has been the cage, the ear loses color, the 
points of the husks pucker up, and the husks 
are found to be empiy. 

Rainy, damo, or very windy weather, occur- 
ring abont the flowering season, has a perni- 
cious influence on rye, Occasional showers 


do it no harm, even when they are tolerably fre- 
quent, provided that there are afew hours of 


warm, sunny weather between each; for dur- 
ing rain the rye closes. up its valves, and when 


or ergot of rye is engendered, and that curious, 


the sun alter wards comes oul, the anthers spring 
up so vigorously that the pollen from the sta- 
mens covers the field like a thick cloud. But 
during continuous rains the anthers undergo an 
alteration in the valves, and rot; or, at any 
rate, impregnation does not take place; or if it 
does, the embryo ot the grain is putrified and 
lost. It is thus that the disease termed the spur 


All soils containing an excessive proportion 
of sand, and which are not too much exposed te 
humidity, will be found to bear better crops of 
rye thao of any other kind of grain, provided 
that the sowings are carefully l 

This grain exhausts land much lese thaa 
wheat. Ina previous section we have admit- 
ted, asa general principle, that rye absorbs 


blackish, violet-colored excrescence formed, 
which is so well known, and of itself appears 
to be ot no consequence, but swallowed in large 
quantities, and especially while fresh, occa- 
sions such dangerous and mortal diseases in 


both men and animals. 


Strong, vigorous rye is, however, better able 
to resist the intluences of foreign causes even 
daring the flowering season, than weak aod 


sickly plants. 
Wher the flowering time is over, it will be 
easy to discover whether fecundation has been 


accomplished or not, or, in other words, whether 


or not the husks contain their grain: it is 
only necessary to hold the ears ap to the light in 
order to ascertain this, because the impregna- 
ted valves appear transparent. But as with 
rye the flowering process proceeds but very 


slowly, itis as well not to be in too greata hur- 


ry to calculate the probable saccess of the crop, 
lest we form an erroneous judgment. When 
the plant is turther developed, the empty husks 
will be felton passing the hand over each ear. 

Rye is ripe when the straw becomes pale; 
when its yellow hue fades almost to white, and 
the knots have lost every trace of green; the 
grain is hard, easy to be detached, and falls out 
on the plam's being struck ot shaken. But Ca- 
to's maxim must always be observed with re. 
gard to rye: Oraculum eslo biduo cilius, quam 
biduo serius metere, (get in your harvest two 
davs too soon rather than two days too late. 

On land ot tolerable quality, and which from 
its nature is as well adapted for rye as for 
wheat, the average produce of these two kinds 
of grain will be nearly or quite the same in vo- 
lume. I have, however, never known an in- 
stance in which a rye crop averaged more than 
twenty-two bushels per acre, while much larg- 
ercrops of wheat are frequently obtained, al- 
though it must be confessed that it was from 
land much too stiff for rye. ‘Twelve bushels 


may be regarded as a very fair amount of pro- 


duce; but now and then the crop barely yields 
three bushels per acre. Where it is less than 
this, it may be said altogetherto fail; a soil on 
which this is usually the case, hardly repays 
theexpense of sowing it, and has no nominal 
value as arable land. The weight of a bushel 
of good rye is trom 76 to 86 pounds. 

Nextto wheat, rye may be said to contain the 
largest amount of nutritive matter of any of 
the cultivated cereals. It contains an aromatic 
substance, which seems to adhere more parti- 
cularly to the husk, since that agreeable taste 
and smell peculiar to rye bread are not percep- 
tible in that which is made of rye ffour that has 
been passed through a very fine bolting cloth. 
The smell, as well as the blackish hue, may be 
restored by means of a decoction of rye bran in 
warm water used in making the dough. This 
substance appears to facilitate digestion, and 
hasa peculiarly strengthening, refreshing and 
beneficial effect upon the animal frame. 

In places where rye isthe chief article of 
food, the price of this grain is not so invariable 
as it is in others, or, at any rate, it remains 
more in accordance with the abundance or 
scantiness of the crops. Foreign demand has 
in this country but a very indirect influence 
on its price. With us, rve regulates the price 
of all other products; and even, by the wages 
of manual labor, the price of all kinds of man- 
ufactured commodities. The circumstances of 


‘the locality may be such as to render it more ad- 


vantageous to grow other products, but the de- 
mand tor rye is always regular and certain. 


*This remark is chiefly „ to the north of 


Germany, or to countries where the inhabitants live 


chiefly on rye, which is not generally the case either 


in France er Switzerland.—French Trans. 


thirty parts in a hundred of the nutriment con- 
tained in the soil. As this grain yields a large. 

y‘lantity of straw than any other, it will, is 
this straw is reduced to manure, restore a larger 
portion of the nutriment which it has absorbed 
(han any other ; besides, ils straw is peculiarly. 
adapted for all the purposes of an agricultural 
undertaking. 

Spring rye is simply a variety of autumnal 
rye, and may, as I have before observed, easily 
be changed into autumnal rye. It is generally 
made use of to replace the latter, when it has 
deen impossible to sow the seed in time; and 
the ground is not fit for any other kind of grain, 
and especially for the purpose of deriving bene- 
fit from the manure bestowed on the soil during 
winter, It thrives well on land which is tos 
sandy and too dry for barley or oats. After po- 
tatoes or autumnal rye which has failed, spring 
rye succeeds admirably, provided that it has 
been sown as early as possible, and in a soil 
properly prepared for its reception. 

Spring rye otherwise seldom yields an amount 
of 5 at all equal to that of autumnal rye, 
and sometimes altogether fails. Its grain is 
small, and has a very thin husk; but contains 
such excellent flour as to cause it frequently to 
fetch a higher price than autumnal rye. 

It ought to be sown early, viz: either at the 
end of March, or about the beginning of April; 
autumnal ryc should be sown at the commence? 
ment ef March. Spring rye is not unfrequent- 
ly sown on the stubble of autumnal rye, after 
an amelioration of fresh manure, The soil is 
only prepared for this kind of sowing during 
the cold and wet winter months; consequenily, 
dog’s tail grass, bent grass, and other varieties 
of agrostis, multiply rapidly. In general, no 
fields are found to be so infested with weeds as 
those in which rye is chiefly cultivated. Such 
land has hence, often, and very unjustly been 
accused cf being disposed by Nature to preduee 
beat grass. 


From the New England Farmer. 
ACHAPTER ON LIME. 


Me. BRRCK: —I forward you the following 


chapter, thinking it may serve to give some of 
your readers more definite ideas of the several 


compounds of lime. 

Lime as taxen from the quarry, is called car- 
bonate of lime; limestone, marble. If pure, it 
consists of about 44 per cent. of carbonic acid, 
and 56 per cent. of lime. When the limestone 
is subjected tothe intense heat of a lime kiln, 
the acid is driven off, and the hundred pounds 
ot limestone putin the kiln come out but 56 
pounds of burnt, caustic, or quick-lime. (The 
fact of this difference between the burnt and 
unburnt lime, is something of an object, where 
it has to be carted some distance.) Ifthe burnt 
or quick lime is left exposed to the air, it gradu- 
ally imbibes from it carbonic acid and mois- 
ture, andthe lumps crumble, or slake into a 
powder; itis then termed air-slaked, or effete 
lime, and will, intime, by the absorption ef 
carbonic acid, become, chemically, er nearly 
so, what it was before being burned—that is, 
carbonate of lime. 

It water is thrown upon the newly burat 
lime, it readily slakes into a fine powder, and it 
is then termed water-slaked, or hydrate ot lime. 
In this process of slaking it absorbs about 24 
per cent. of water, which is chemically com- 
bined with the lime, and is in a much more so- 
lid state than ice, and can only be driven off by 
a strong heat; or by long exposure to the air, 
it is displaced by carbonic acid. 

Sulphate of lime, gypsum or plaster of Paris, 
is an abundant product of nature. When pure 
it is, in 100 pounds, composed of 46 per cent. ef 
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sulphurie acid, 33 per cent. of lime, and 21 per 
cent. of water. When gypaum is exposed toa 
red heat, the water is driven off, and then, strict- 
ly speaking, it is “ plaster of Paris.” a 
Phosphate of lime is a combination of phos- 
horic acid and lime, in the proportion of 544 of 
ime, and 453 of acid. [tis not a very abundant 
product of natare, although it is found in small 
quantities in several different locations and 
countries, It has been said that it existed in 
ra quantity in the province of Estremadura, 
ip Spain. 

From the similarity of its composition to 
bones, it has been thought that it might be im- 
ported into England, and ina finely powdered 
state, answer as a substitute for bones. 

Within some two or three years, Dr. Daube- 
ney, of England, has visited the above named 
place, and ascertained there is but a small vein 
of the phosphate, some six or eight feet in thick- 
ness, and but a part of pure phosphate of lime. 

In England, there are some limestones, or ra- 
ther strata in the limestone, that contain capre- 
litis, fragments of bones, teeth, &c., that con- 
ta in a considerable amount of phosphate of 
lime, and it may in some measure answer as a 
subetitate for bones, though I believe it has not 
been ased to any great extent. 

In regard to the value or use of lime for agri- 
cultural purposes, there seems to be a difference 
of opinion among writers upon the subject. 
Professor Johnston devotes some torty or fifty 

ges ot his published lectures, delivered at 

urham, in 1841, to the snbject ot lime in all its 
bearings; and from that time to the present, he 
is a strong advocate for its use, and is continu- 
ally recommending the use of it to the farmers 
in Scotland and Eagland. The English farm- 
ers have used it for improving their lands from 
time immemorial, and unquestionably with 
profitable results. 

Mr. Raffin, of Virginia, who is well known 
as an able agricultural writer, on both sides of 
the Potomac, from the St. Lawrence to the Rio 
Grande, has spent years of unwearied study 
and practice, upon the use of lime and marl tor 
manures, and his valuable Essay on Calcare- 
ous Maanares, with Prof. Johnston’s works, can 
be most profitably studied by farmers, 

Lime and mar! are used in vast quantities tor 
improving the soil, and increasing the crops in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and many of the 
Southern States. Mr. Rives, of Virginia, sta- 
ted in 1842, that he had used about 12,000 bu- 
shels of lime on about 150 acres ot land. He 
says that he has not perceived that it much ben- 
efitted the crop of corn or wheat that immedi- 
ately succeeded the liminz; but this, he says, 
“was more than compensated by the marked, 
unequivocal and decided effect that I have ne- 
ver failed to perceive from lime alone, in the 
Clover succeeding the wheat. All my con- 
clusions,” says he, in regard to lime, would 
lead me to the opinion that it is the most perma- 
nent of all manures.” 

Lime has been used in New England, some- 
times with good results, at other times without 
any apparent effect. So with plaster of Paris, 
guano and other substances. it has generally 
been supposed that lime would be a good appli- 
cation for the wheat crop, but it sometimes fails. 
In the N. E. Farmer of Oct. 10th, 1838, you, 
Mr. Editor, gave us some account of the farm 
of the Hion. B. V. French, of Braintree, in 
which you state that “in his efforts to raise 
wheat the present season, he has had a com- 
ho failure, although a fiberal application of 
ime and other manure was made, and the best 
variety of seed procured; yet he has the morti- 
fication, after field mae the most flat- 
tering appearance, to see the whole of it blight 
and Ai g : 

At one of the oe meetings at your 
State House, in February last, Mr. French 
gave some account of his attempts to raise 
wheat, (as reported in the Boston Cultivator.) 
One year he failed in raising a crop of Black 
Sea Wheat—destroyed by the rust. Upon a 
gravelly soil, he reaped a crop of 23 bushels to 
the acre. “He then consulted a chemist, who 


thought lime was wanting in his seil, and he 
recommended 160 casks tn the acre. (That 
chemist was a dealer in homeopathic doses.) 
He didnot apply so much, but limed liberally, 
and sowed two bushels tothe acre; it grew well 
and was promising till the berry was about fill- 
ing, when it blasted, and there was not a peck 
to the acre.” 

Perhaps if Mr. French had plowed his land 
the previous autumn, and applied his lime then, 
the result would have been different—it would 
have had time daring the winter to have become 
carbonate of lime—and some of its alkali 
would have been dissolved, and rendered the 
silex in the soil soluble, so as to have given a 
stronger coating to the straw, and probably 
have prevented the rast. And applyiog newly 
slaked lime to highly manured land, has the ef- 
fect of liberating the ammonia, and it flies off 
into the air and is lost to the farmer. It Mr. 
F., atter taking one or two crops ot hay from 
this timed land, had then plowed it and sowed 
wheat, i think he would have obtained a good 
crop. 

One of your correspondents, (over the signa- 
ture of “ Authentic,”) who has recently, through 
your columns, had a little sparring with“ M. 
A., of Pembroke, on the cultivation of wheat, 
recommends the application of ten casks of 
air-slaked time (in August or September,) per 
acre, for winter wheat. Where that amount of 
lime had been ased, torty bushels of wheat per 
acre were harvested Jast year in Massachusetts. 

There is no question but lime has frequently 
been misapplied and injudiciously used. Used 
ia too large quantities, its effect would be to 
destroy for a while all vegetation. Quick, or 
newly slaked lime upon highly or recently 
manured land, would drive off the ammonia. 
I have within the past year been asked by more 
than a dozen farmers, how much lime they 
should mix to a cartload of clear manure. 
They have, somehow, got the idea that lime 
will add to the value of their clear manure— 
while the truth is, its application would very 
much lesson its value. Lime is valuable mix- 
ed with peator swamp muck. If the peat or 
muck contain sulphate of iron, or alumina, it 
will decompose it, and the lime will become 
gypsum, or plaster of Paris, and the acidity of 
the muck neutralized and converted into good 
manure. 

Where lime isas dear as itis here—trom 
$1.50 to $1.75 per cask—I do not think it would 
be good economy for farmers to purchase it to 
spread broadcast upon their lands; but torcom- 
posting with manure and muck, to be used on 
soils containing salts of iron, either the sul- 
phate or oxide of iron, from my own experi- 
ence I am satisfied of its economy, even at the 
prices named. Where l applied a limed com- 
po: t six years ago, the land has produced nearly 
double the amount of several kinds of crops 
thatthe same kind of land has that had an 
equal amount of clear manure. Of its dura- 
bility, lam of the opinion of Mr. Rives. 

Since writing the foregoing some weeks ago, 
I have received a file of the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, for March and April. In the No. of 
April 4th, there is a report of an experiment of 
“Spanish Phosphorite,” or the phosphate of 
lime mentioned in this article. The experi- 
ments with the phosphate of lime, in compari- 
son with several other manures, was made by 
or under the direction of Prot. Daubeney. 

The experiments with twelve kinds of ma- 
nares were made upon an exhausted piece ol 


land. There were thirteen plots of ground. 
Lobe. of roots 
No. J. Without manure, produced... 4.208 
“ 2. Shavings of bones, 10 cwt, to an acre. . 19,239 


4. Nitrate of soda, II cwt. at o . 28.459 
“ 5. Spanish phosphorite alone, I2 cwt, . e.. . 28,639 
“6, Spanish phosphorite, with sulphuric 

acid, 12 cwt. per acre...... 564 . . 30, 
„ 7. South American guano, 200 Ibs. per acre. 31,114 
“ 8. Bones with sulphuric acid, |] cwt...... 31,893 


“11, Bones finely powdered, 12 c W]. 36,85, 
46 13. Stable dung, 22 tons to the acre... 39,476 


Prof. Daubeney says: As the Spanish phos- 
phorite, which appears to act so beneficially, is 
wholly destitule of organic matter, it seems to 
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follow that the more valuable portion at least 
of what is applied tothe land, when bones are 
scattered over it, is the phosphate of time, and 
not, as some have supposed, the oil or gelatine.” 

Ido not think it worth the while to copy all 
his table of manures, as my object was to 
show the effect of the natural phosphate of lime, 

The same paper also contains an article on 
the application ot lime to the land in autumn, 
copied irom the Farmer’s Gazette, in which the 
writer argues that lime applied in the autumn 
atthe rate of 240 bushels of slaked to the acre, 
will all be dissolved out of the soil by April. 
The writer says: “Now, suppose this ample 
dose is, ata heavy expense, laid on by the 5th 
of October, and the field has a moderate slope; 
it is all, or nearly all, dissolved and washed out 
ot the soil by the rain, before the 15th of the 
next April! No lime remains but any little 
that was spread in lamps. It is all gone to the 
nearest stream, before I get a single crop off it. 
Is this good economy?“ 

If that isthe fact, I do not think it is good 
economy; but his statement is ir direct opposi- 
tion to Mr. Rives’s opinion, contrary to my ex- 
perience, and probably to that of thousands of 
others who have used lime. I do not know but 
the rain water ot Scotland (where the writer 
resides,) has greater solvent powers than our 
Yankee rain water; here it takes about 800 Its. 
of water to dissolve one of lime. 

A week or two since, I received from the au- 
thor, Hon. J. H. Hammond, of Silver Bluff, 
South Carolina, a printed copy of a letter he 
addressed to the Agricultural Society ot Jeffer- 
son County, Ga., written by the request of said 
Society, on the use and application ot “shell 
mari. 


Gov. Hammond has used mar] (about 60 per 
cent. of itis carbonate of lime, ) ior a number of 
years on his plantation, with good results. He 
says: 

cannot give you a better evidence of the 
firmness of my faith io the virtue of marl, than 
lo state, that notwithstanding the discourage- 
ments of the last three extraordinary seasons, I 
have, at great expense, brought up from Shel] 
Bluff, within four years, over 300,000 bushels, 
carted it out, and spread it over about 2,300 
acres of land, and am a! this moment as active- 
ly engaged at it as ever. Nordo l look forward 
to a period when l expect to cease using it toa 
considerable extent every year, either on tresh 
lands or increasing the dose on those already 
marled.“ 

The length of this communication prevents 
my making more extracts from this valuable 
pamphlet, except one relating to gypsum. Mr. 
H. says: 

“ Sulphuric acid itself is often used as a ma- 
nure, but experience has fully established the 
fact, that it is of little value except on calca- 
reaus soils; and what is more remarkable, that 
sulphate of lime will also act with far greater 
effect on limed land. [tried some of it myself 
the past year on marled land. l roiled the cot- 
ton seed in it, previously tu planting them, and 
thus applied it atthe rate of only one peck of 
the plaster per acre. I am satisfied that the 
product onthe few acres to whichit was applied 
was cne-third greater than on similar adjoining 
land, marled also, but not plastered.” 

He adds, in a written note to me—* These 
acres, the plastered and uuplastered, received 
equally about 30 bushels of lime per acre, last 
spring. Is it possible that the 3 quarts of addi» 
tional lime in the peck of gypsum could have 
made a difference of 33 per cent. or any differ- 
ence, inthe produce. I was struck with the 
absurdity of Boussingault's theory, and men- 
tioned it, last summer, to Mr. Allen, of the 
American Agriculturist, New York, who re- 
plied that it must be a misprint. I thought of 
writing something about it, and was glad to see 
your article.” 

The article here referred to by Mr. Hammond 
I suppose was a communication of mine pub- 
lished in the N. E. Farmer, of October 22, 1845, 
in which | attempted to show that M. Boussin- 
gault was wrong in his assertion that the appli- 
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cation of gypsum was but an indirect way of 
liming land; and further inquiries, since then, 
have only more strongly confirmed me in the 
opinions I then advanced. M. Boussingault 
deservedly stands high as a scientific and prac- 
tical farmer, aad in charity I should hope that 
Mr. Allen was right in his conjecture that the 
assertion above mentioned is a misprint, or that 
ü was a mistranslation. BARTLETT. 
Warner, N. H., May 28th, 1846. 


FUTURE AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


Extract from Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 

There are some things which seem to autho- 
tize our augury of still greater advances in 
agricultural improvement. And in touching 
on these, we shall, at the same time, suggest the 
points of deficiency, 

The first ground of encouragement on which 
we rely, then, is, increasing agricullural know- 
ledge. To any one who will take the pains to 
examine the list of agricultural periodicals, and 
compare it with that which would comprehend 
all the weekly or monthly journals of this de- 
scription a few years since, the contrast will ap- 

r striking. Nor isit only in the number of 
ese, and the wider extent of publication and 
circulation which is enjoyed by them, that this 
diderence is manifest. They are not merely 
printed in more sections of our country, but 
they are much superior in their pranane 
and iheir contents, to say nothing of the beauti- 
fal and highly finished illustrations which make 
a partot them. Instead of being confined to 
results at home, they are filled with letters from 
able correspondents abroad, as well as condens- 
ed views aud extracts from foreign works of 
high reputation. We have thought it might 
not be an uninteresting addition to our appendix 
to subjoin a list of our agricultural periodi- 
cals. These weeklies and monthlies having 
more or less extended circulation, exert a very 
important influence on the public mind, and 
thus a direction has been given to the public 
feeling. The effect of this, and the impulse 
which has been given, are seen in the various 
channels which are every where o niog to meet 
the craving for greater supply. The editors of 
many of our public journals have discovered 
that mere political intelligence, or scraps of lite- 
rary intelligence and wit, are not all that are 
demanded trom them by the yeomanry of our 
country. There must be an agricultural de- 
partment, or a column, at least, devoted to agri- 
culture, to secure the patronage of the farmer 
subscriber; and, accordingly, there are nota 
few of our political journals which weekly fur- 
nish articles, selected or original, on subjects 
connected with this great branch of American 
industry. 

Another means of diffusing such knowledge, 
is the publication of volumes of standard merit 
relating to agriculture. We think it truly an 
3 era in our country when such works 
as Thaer’s, eee Johnston’s, Mulder’s, Da- 
na’s, Petzholdt’s, Youatt’s, and many more too 
long a list to name here—are brought within 
the reach of our agriculturists. If they do not 
at once give up former views, and adopt those 
which accord both with science and experiment, 
yet we can hardly doubt that in many ases 
these will exert a modifying influence on their 
practice. Gradually they may be led to feel the 
importance of such things, and another genera- 
tion, if not the present, will be found to be im- 
bued with correct principles of agricultural sci- 


ence. 

The brilliant success which has attended re- 
cenut demonstrations on the part of the well-train- 
ed and thoroughly disciplined minds who led 
the way in the retorination of agricultural che- 
mistry and vegetable and animal physiology in 
their applications to practical use, has prompted 
Bew aspirants to fit themselves thoroughly to 
share in the nicer discriminations and new dis- 
coveries yet to be made. 

We hail it as a cheering promise in this re- 
spect, that there are minds of enlarged views 


and accurate investigation abroad among us, 
and operating onthe most intelligent of our 
agricultural population. These authors, whe- 
ther of our own or other countries, are only the 
precursors. of a constantly increasing agricul- 
tural literature, which is destined to render more 
efficient the means at our command for cover- 
ing our land with smiling fields and waving 
harvests, so that literally the wilderness may 
yet “bud and blossom as the rose.” The in- 
creased training of the youthful mind agricul- 
turally, is also another feature which augurs 
well for us. We refer here to elementary trea- 
tises adapted to the young, to the establishment 
of agricultural schools, and to the proposed in- 
troduction, in a degree, of some of these topics 
inour common schools, Thereis much not 
merely to expand and invigorate, but also to in- 
terest the mind, in agriculture, studied in its 
bearings on various sciences. Chemistry, with 
its beautiful illustration of combination or de- 
composition ; geology, with its marvellous and 
time worn relics of past ages; entomology, 
and its curious developements; together with 
all the mysteries of animal economy, vegetable 
physiology or botany—all are made to open 
their treasures and present their attractive 
claims. The young student is brought thas to 
a world of wonders; and his attention once ar- 
rested, he cannot but find that agricultural sta- 
dy, in the broad view which should be taken fo 
its domain, has sufficient to amuse and to dis- 
cipline the faculties of intellect and heart. Its 
influence can scarcely fail to be salutary, as it 
leads him to the great laboratory of nature, and 
shows him how the operations of Providence 
keep at work the means of supply, and that de- 
cay is only succeeded by reproduction in some 
other form of vegetable life. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that, with these inspirations of 
science, he will be the promoter and patron of 
improvement in every shape, and that he will 
be foremost in upholding the agricultural club, 
the County or State association, with its fairs 
tor exhibition of products of industry. These, 
too, the more they are multiplied, will exert a 
wider inflaence. Our countrymen are apt to 
observe and to invent; but they need more pre- 
cision and discipline in the developement of 
their operations, As these are acquired by a 
severe training in science, the results will be 
seen in a thousand ways. We point to one de- 
sirable improvement which, if it were accom- 
plished, would doubtless exercise no little influ- 
ence on our agricultural prospects. We refer 
to the adoption of some such course as is taken 
in the great agricaltaral meetings in various 
countries of Europe, where a week is spent by 
persons brought from all parts in discussing 
subjects of agriculture, previously arranged in 
a printed programme. Some idea of what we 
mean may be gathered from the perusal of Mr. 
Fleischmann’s letter, and also the translation 
of the regulations relating to the great agricul- 
tural meeting at Breslau last summer. It is 
true, that something of the same kind on a small 
scale has been attempted at Albany, Boston, N. 
York and other places, during the sitting of the 
State Legislature, or weekly, and we see not why 
the object might not be attempted and executed 
successfully on a much larger scale in our own 
country. 

Another ground on which we rest our augur 
of prospective improvement in this great branc 
of national industry is the applicalion, in new 
forms of enterprise, of the products of the soil, and 
of the departments of collateral husbandry. To 
take a single instance for illustration. It isbut 
afew years since the improvements were in- 
troduced by which such quantities of lard and 
lard oil are prepared tor the market. The bu- 
siness connected with this has already run out 
into varied channels, and so it must be with 
every invention which appropriates the fruits 
of the farmer’s toil. One branch of laborgives 
rise to yet another, But our career in this re- 
spect seems but just begun. The vast increase 
ot inventions, the numerous shapes through 
which industry is developed, all furnish reason 
to believe that we have by no means reached 


the end of our progress. The enlargement of 
these outlets of skill and enterprise, and the 
prospect of increased civilization through our 
commerce abroad, will undoubtedly have a ten- 
dency to make our land teem with an industris 
ous population, whose wants will multiply as 
their wealth shall increase; and thus, through 
the diversified reciprocities of trade at home 
and abroad, a more steady and reliable market 


de created, which shall help to enrich the dili- 


gent and reward the efforts of suecesslul econo. 
my. It will not be long, as we confidently be- 


lieve, before an average uniform price at points 


equi-distant from the great marts of commerce 
will be established througheat our land by 
means of telegraphic communieation, and the 
facilities of conveyance be so multiplied as to 
check the inequalities induced by speculation, 
and give assurance that they who provide by 
the sweat of their brow for an extending em- 
pire of freedom, shall not labor in vain. If af- 
fluence may not be the lot of all, yet steady 
prices, on which they may count, wilt aid the 
contented and industrious spirit to enjoy the 
comforts and many of the luxuries of f e, of 
which others in the same employment and oc- 
cupation in foreign countries are so greatly in 
need. 

From considerations like these, (and others, 
too, might be mentioned,) if we are not mista- 
ken, there is ground for cheering augury of 
agticultural improvement, which, thongh its 
progress may be gradual, will yet be certain 
acd permanent, as well as productive of happy 
effects on our country and the world. That 
there is a rising feeling in tavor of agriculture, 
the ten thousand voices echoing back from eye- 
ry quarter to us, in approbation ot the humble 
efforts made fram year to year in collecting, 
and, through their own representatives, laying 
before our farmers and planters the information 
of various kinds within our reach, abundantly 
testifies, We might, likewise, reter to the em- 
bodiment of this feeling in resolutions at the 
farmers’ convention, urging the importance of 
their claims to regard, and as it meets as - 
er and stronger from yoat to year in the agri- 
cultural journals in all parte of the e 
Never was there a fairer time to aid its deve 
opement. Without resorting to more question- 
able means, which might rather injure than 
benefit, it lies in the power of those whe occu» 
py places of influence to lend a warm-hearted 
co-operation to every effort of improvement, 
and to diffuse as much as ible a generous 
spirit of enterprise into all the branches ot agri- 
cultural industry. We indulge, we are sure, in 
no fancied dreams when we say that the past 
years have only been the harbinger of a more 
perfect agricul economy. It is with presa- 
ges like these, while we see our bounds enlarg- 
ed, we watch every indication of the awaken- 
ing of the mind oſ our country to the importance 
of true science and practical knowledge. It is 
matter of gratulation to learn that a new a 
cultural journal has made its ap ce, 

a star first breaking through the darkness, in 
any section of our land, which, till recently, 
could furnish no such proof of advancing know- 
ledge. The information that a successfal ex- 

eriment, too, has added another name to the 
ists of our products, or that the introduction of 
some choice specimen, either animal or vegea 
table, has brought to the agriculturists of those 
States the means of yet greater progress in ima 
provement, is read with the canfident expecta. 
tion that another impulse has been given to the 
energies of indastry, the results of which after 
ages will record with grateful satisfaction. 
Compared to the whale, each individual enter- 
prise is but asa pebble dropped inta the wide 
waters; but as even that slight motion agitates 
the nearest surface, and one wawe alter another 
spreads silently on, yet further and farther from 
the place where it begun; sothe community, 
in increasing circles, will feel the effect of eve. 
ry such event. One and another will follow 
on—a township, a county, a State, and yetlarg- 
er portions of our country will in turn welcome 
the stranger, till it shall have made itself a 
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home, and become domesticated and acclima” 
ted among our products. 

Esto perpetua! is the prayer of every patriot 
as he casts his eye over our land ot varied clime, 
and soil, and product, and people. With no 
stinted hand have the gilts of a kind Providence 
been strewn around us. The earth and its in- 
crease—-flowers, fruits, animal, bee, worm and 
fowl---al] bear their tribute to supply our wants, 
and so profuse are the means of sustenance and 
comfort, that every year, almost, only serves to 
lap us in greater plenty. It is to agriculture--- 

“The art that calls the harvests forth, 
And feeds expectant nations“ 

we must look as the oldest employment, and the 
most necessary occupation uf man. Honored, 
it will make our country glorious in the true 
strength of a nation---its virtue, intelligence 
and enterprise. Neglected, the arm of prosper- 
ity will be shattered, and our experiment may 
end in doubt and dismay. 


, Southern Crops and Culture. 


The following, from the ever busy pen of Dr. 
Phillips, will be read with interest and advan- 
tage by every Southern planter. This gentle- 
man has done much, very much, by both pre- 
eept and example, towards the improvement of 
our agricalture; and everything he writes de- 
serves a careful perusal. This seems to be the 
first of a series of communications to be made 
to the American Agricullurist, The others we 
will publish as they appear. 


I know it is impossible to persuade the plant- 
ers, of the cottun region especially, and I doubt 
notof your Northern country also, that they 
have any interest equal to the present full crops 
As I think there is, when I write, I give my con- 
victions; I must therefore say what I think, 
which is, thata proper management of our Jand 
is of as much, it not more, advantage in a gen- 
eral rule, than tte making of large crops. 

If a pioner will exert himself to protect land, 
he will gather for a life-time tair and remune- 
rating crops; whereas, by the common careless 
mode of planting, he will make for five years 
good crops, the next five he will make ordinary, 
the next five stil! smaller, until within less 
than twenty or-twenty five years his crops will 
be so bad, that he is forced to extraordinary ex- 
ertions in working his land, or to emigrate. Is 
this not so? 

In much of our Northern country, lime, marl 
and manures are cheap; and conveyance is 
eheap. These things are demanded on account 
of the previous bad culture of the cultivators. 
Here, all these things are dear, but fortunately 
for us, they are not needed, our soil being com- 

aratively new, and where the surface soil is 

orn, the subsoil possessing all the requisites 
ot a good suil. We have yet one more advan- 
tage, our winters are so much milder and short- 
er we can grow grain cheaper; and the cowpea 
will grow among our corn without material in- 
jury. I have repeatedly referred to these facts, 

ut they are in my estimation of so much value 
and ef so easy application, that I must continue 
to allude to them even if I repeat “line upon 
line, and preceptupon precept.” The policy is, 
to protect land from the sun, trom washing, and 
from the exhausting effects of cropping. W he- 
ther this can be done, and good crops gathered 
for 60 to 100 years, [ will not dare affirm; bat 
this I will do- much of our lands lying near to 
the water courses, and the flat lands in the west- 
ero part of Mississippi, can be kept near their 
present state of product for many years, 

We never remove cornstalks from our land, 
as is done in many portions of the United 
States; many have burnt them off, as they do 
cotton stalks—these are therefore generally re- 
turned to.the land. If the pea be sown among 
eorn about the Ist of June, the vine will cover 
the land entire before the hottest of our summer 
be past, and if not fed off, will give a vast quan- 
w of vegetable matter to the earth; these, 
with the cornstalk, will nearly counterbalance 
the deterioration caused by taking off the corn 


and the tudder~and if we were to so v down in 


October, Egyptian oats or rye, cn corn and cot- 
ton land, to be lett on the ground until planting» 


time, l feel certain that the washing rains of 
winter would do but little injury, and tbat the re- 
turn to the earth would be ample. There can 
be no doubt as to the vegetable matter, and 1 
presume there isa sufficiency of inorganic mat- 
ter in our soils to last many years without any 
material injury; tor we only export the cotton 
wool, having, you may say, all the balance to 
return tothe land. What the intrinsic value ot 
cotton seed is, taking the siable manure asa 
standard, I cannot say; but I am fully convine- 
ed that they ought to be used only asa manure. 
[ aun satisfied as to feeding hogs with them, hav- 
ing tried them effectually. The experience of 
all men can never induce me to use them again. 
[ have Jost in twelve months full 60 hogs, that 
should now have netted me 12,000 Ibs. ot pork, 
and which I could now sell for about $500. 1 
say not that my loss is entirely attributable to 
the seed; but I know that I lost some very 
choice mixed hogs, which were killed by the 
seed. As to feeding cattle witt. them, I am so 
doubtfol that I exclude my stock entirely. | 
would then only ase them tor manure. A bro. 
ther planter of mine, who is devoted to plant- 
ing, informs me that he has manured in the 
drill, and thatthe yield was about one-third 
gain, which, if only 300 lbs., would be $4 or 85 
per acre; this for the first year; 32 to 92 50 tor 
the second year; and 81 to $1.25 for the third, 
would be some $10 per acre in three years. I 
would use enough todo permanent good, say 
about 100 bushels per acre, thus manuring 
about one-third of cotton land yearly, at a tri- 
fling cost. Thus far, the labor and cost is tri- 
vial, and all the corn Jand and one.third of the 
cotton laad has been manured. ‘There should 
be enough rye, oats and peas saved, to plant the 


succeeding crop. Youhave no conception of 


the quantity of grass that follows an oat ora 
rye crop, in this country on fair land. I have 
no doubt but I could have cuta ion per acre, 
and then left a heavy after-math to turn under. 
i know some theorists deny this—but that mat- 
ters not. 

To the above I would recommend at least 
half an acre to be planted per hand of sweet po- 
tatoes, one-third to one-half of an acre with ar- 
tichokes. I know that ordinary land producing 
sav 8 to 10 hundred pounds ot cotton per acre, 
will produce 1,000 to 1,200 pounds sweet pota- 
toes. My experience with artichokes is too 
limited to speak positively; but when we re- 
flect that the leaves are large and hairy, thatthe 
product is from 200 to 1,000 bushels per acre, 
and that no portion of the crop is fed off from 
the land, the improvement must be certaiu, 
The stalk and leaves contain more alkali than 
most any other plant yields, and very largely 
of ashes. I have understood that some writer 
has determined—for himself—that sweet pota- 
toes exhaust the land very much; all L can say 
tothis is, I have assisted in planting them for 
25 to 30 years, and have made up my mind that 
a good crop of sweet potatoes, leaving the vines 
on the ground, is equal to a good manuring. 

There is yet all the manure from lots, stable 
and hog pen to use, which, though small, yet 
will add somewhat to the general result. This 
can be vastly increased by hauling in leaves 
and corn-stalks, In addition to the improve- 
ment from manures, I would urge as equally 
important, rotation, A friend who dined with 
me this day, who was bred to farming, and who 
is no theorist, made coniession of his conver- 
sion to the soundness of the doctrine. He was 
incredulous, and changed this year mostly 
through necessity. He says, though he was in- 
jured by worms anda bad stand, that he has 
made a better crop than he ever had before. If 
we will examine into the material taken up by 
some crops from the earth, we can see thal there 
is sound reason in the matter. Let us take 
wheat and oats. Wheat takes up 10 per cent. 
of potash, and 203 of soda; whereas, oats re- 
quire only 6 of the one and 5 of the other. If 
wheat be persisted in for several years, these al- 


Kalies must become scarce on farm lands; 
whereas, # a crop that would probably take 
less or restore a portion, were planted, and the 
land allowed to grow up in grass or weeds, 
there would be some certainty of making other 
good crops. I have seen an improved crop ot 
cotton grown on land after it had grown one 
i ol oats, which were fed uff to hugs on the 
land. 

Draining is anotherimportant addition. Ma- 
ny are prepared to pounce on this—*" what! 
drain our lands here when we need so much 
moisture!” The advantage of draining much 
of our upland would be sure, in getting a stand 
of corn or cotton earlier; of its growing off ear- 
lier; and in course uf its needing moisture in 
midsummer, much less. But if the land be 
drained so astodraw offthe water thatthe 
earth cannot absorb, it cannot prevent the earth 
from retaining as mach moisture; and from be- 
ing less liable to being impacted by water, will 
really retain moisture longer— besides, the early 
shading of the land will reiain it. By getting 
corn up earlier, and it growingoff earlier, it can 
be laid by earlier, and thas we shall have more 
time to attend to cotton. 

We loose too much time in fencing, and if 
we would adopt hedging with the nondescript 
rose, or the microphylla, we could have time to 
labor much at other improvements. Just think 
of three-quarters of a mile of leneing per hand 
and calculate the cost. Why, sir, the yearly 
cost would put in the ground a hedge, and one- 
tenth the expense would keep it up as long as 
we should live. Besides, timber is more scarce 
in some regions, and gelling so in many others, 
which will cause an increase of expense. 

I might say something of pasiurage, of its 
saving of corn, of its ability to keep up stock, 
etc. But lam tired ot writing, and l suppose 
my friends are of reading. I theretore close by 
subscribing myself M. W. Puiuuips. 

Edwards’ Depot, Miss. 

From Colman's European Agricniture. 
On the Admixture of Soils. 


One of the most common and obvious sug- 
gestions inthe improvement ot the soil, is that 
ot rendering, as far as practicable, plastic and 
adhesive suils tree and permeable; and, on the 
other hand, that ot making those soils, which 
are louse and light, close and compact. In the 
former case, in order to effect the desired object, 
draining has been applied wilh great success, 
and mus: be regarded as the basis of such im- 
provements. Without draining, indeed, and a 
complete riddance of the superfluous wetness 
and moisture, little is ever to be hoped for in any 
case. In order to efiect the latter object, roiling 
with heavy rollers, and especially treading with 
Sheep, have been resorted to; and several larme 
ers, with whom 1 have had the pleasure of 
forming an acquaintance, abandon all expecta- 
tion of a crop, unless the ground, after being 
sown, is thoroughly trodden by sheep, which 
treading, for the purpose specified, may be con- 
sidered even as more effectual than the applicae 
tion of the roller. 

But an improvement of amore substantial 
and permanent character is attempted by what 
may be termed an “admixture of soils;“ by 
the addition of clay to sandy soils, and of sand 
to clayey soils. In agricultural books and ad. 
dresses, I have otten sen this method recom 
mended, with a great air of sagacity and confi- 
dence, as an obvious process of improvement, 
of very easy accomplishment, by persons who 
understand little of practical agriculture, and 
very imperfectly appreciate the dithculties of 
such a process. The transportation of soil is 
among the most expensive operations in hus- 
bandry, and can scarcely be expected to be carried 
on, on a very extensive scale. To convert a 
clayey soil into a siliceous soil, or, on the other 
hand, a siliceous soil into a clayey soil, so as 
deeply and permanently to change their cha- 
racter on any extensive surface, must be left to 
those great geological changes which are alike 
beyond human prescience, command or cons 
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trol. Amendment, rather than cnange, is all 
that human skill and ability are likely to effect; 
and l shall detail in this matter such examples 
as have come under my observation. 

The application of sand to clay, like the ap- 
plication of sand to lime in the making of plas- 
terer’s mortar, has, in general, especially if the 
clay is wet when the sand is so applied, a ten- 
dency to give it hardness, rather tnan to render 
it friable and open. Where the land is in a 
state of dryness, and newly plowed, the appli- 
cation of a limited quantity of sand might serve 
to render it mure open. Thatthis would be the 
whole effect to be expected trom it, and thistoa 
degree uncertain, and that it would effect no 
chemical alteration in the soil, seems generally 
agreed. That a portion ol silica is essential in 
the tormatiun of all the cereal plants is establish- 
ed; but in all glays there is presumed io be a 
sufficiency tor this purpose. In peat lanus it 
may be otherwise. A distinguished practical 
aod scientific tarner, the late Mr. Rham, states 
that he has never known an instance in which 
the application of sand to clayey soils has been 
found to succeed in rendering them more po- 
roos. The expense of laying on the large 
quantity of sand that would be required must 
probably swallow up any profit that could be 
derived trom ii. Mr. Pusey, however, showed 
me an example in which a clay land field in 
grass had been decidedly benefitted by a top 

ressing of sand from a neighboring hill. W he- 
ther the sand; in this case, had any peculiar 
chemical properties, from which the benefit of 
the application was derived, did not appear. 

It is not so, on the other hand, with the appli- 
cation of ciay to light soils; and this has been 
practised in England so extensively, and with 
so much success, that [ shall detain my reader 
with some prominent examples. Ot the appli- 
cation of clay in the improvement of peat lands, 
I shall speak presently; I now reter only to its 
application to sanly and light lands, with a view 
of giving them compactness. The object of 
applying clay, indeed, may be twofold; the first 
to produce a closeness of soil, and the second, 
that of obviating their too great dryness, the 
property of clay bring to absorb and retain 
moisture both from the atmosphere and that 
which falis in rain. 

One of the most extensive applications of it 
which I have witnessed, was on the farm of the 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn, a place distin- 
guished, uoder the care of its present noble pos- 
sessor, as under that of his eminent predecessor, 
for a most intelligent, scientific, extensive, and 
succe:sful husbandry; in all its various arrange- 
ments, and the completeness and extent of its 
Operations, surpassed perhaps by no one in the 
kingdom, or hardly, indeed, rivalled. 


The intelligent manager of the place, Mr. 
Burness, states that he finds“ the application of 
clav to his light soil of great advantage. It 
makes the straw much stronger, with a better 
ear, and standing much better upin wet seasons. 
When the land is highly manured, withoat be- 
ing clayed, the crops are liable to fall down, be- 
come lodged and spuiled.” He adds, likewise, 
that he finds claying of great advantage to the 
turnip crop. 

The practice is to put the clay on the clover 
leys as early as the crop is off, and get it bro- 
ken in pieces as much as pssible before the 
land is plowed for wheat. Ii is also laid on 
land that is under fallow for turnips early in 
the winter, that is, on land which has been plow- 
ed preparatory to iis being cultivated in turnips 
the ensuing season. This is done that it may 
have the chance of the wiuter and spring frosts 
to become well pulverized before it is plowed 
duwn; and this he prefers to spreading it upon 
Clover leys. 

He gues on then to speak of some experi- 
menis. “ We clayed last summer four acres, 
and left (wo acres not clayed on an old sward 
and light soil. The clay was put on in July, 
aud lay all the summer; was plowed up in No- 
vember, and pressed,” (an operation which I 
shall describe presently, “and the wheat dib- 
bled into the grooves, in February, we top- 


dressed the sıx acres with good tarmyard dung ; 
and, as late as the beginning of May, I thought 
there would not be half a crop, although plenty 
of ends; but toward the middle of the month 
the clayed part began to look ol a mach darker 
appearance than the two acres which were not 
clayed; and, at the present time,” (when he 
gave this account,) he thought, “there was one- 
third part more on the clayed than on that which 
had not been clayed, although managed in eve 
ry other way the same.” | 

He goes on to say that, in January, 1841, he 
clayed some land which was going to be a tur- 
nip-fallow the following summer; and in the 
month of April, when he began to harrow and 
plow the land, the clay broke down and slaked 
like lime, and worked in with the soil. ‘There 
was nol much apparent difference in the turnip 
crop that summer, as the other part of the field 
was sown ata different time, and he was not 
able to tell the difference; but the ensuing year, 
he says, “the barley looks much stronger and 
stiffer in the straw, and stands mach more up- 
right, than inthe land which was not clayed, 
where the greater part ot the crop is down on 
the ground, and exposed to be rotted by the 
rain.” 

The quantity applied to the acre is generally 
about fifty loads; I suppose single horse cart 
loads are meant. It more isto be applied, it is 
advised to make the application at succes- 
sive times, as, in his opinion, more given at 
once would do harm. Nearly all the light soil 
on the farm of the Duke ot Bedford, near Wo- 
burn Abbey, has been clayed, and a great deal 
of ittwice; and, in every instance, its benefi- 
cial effects have been established. I myself 
can bear wilness to the neatness and excellence 
of the cultivation, though I had not the plea- 
sure of being there when the crops were stand- 
ing upon the ground. The clay may be dug 
from the pit at any time most convenient tor the 
farmer, and, if tarned over once or twice, will 
mix much better withthe soil, though, of course, 
the expense of the operation mast, in such case, 
be increased. Mr. Burness says, his plan is to 
dig and cart it on to the field at once. 

Mr. Pusey is of opinion that this substance, 
denominated clay, contains a great deal of 
lime, and is, in tact, a stiff marl. 

Another eminent Bradfordshire tarmer, whom 
I bave the pleasure of knowing, speaks of the 
application of ciay or marl, customary in his 
neighborhood, as varying from 50 to 150 cubic 
yards per acre. He deems the smaller quantity 
preferable at one operation, as it mixes more 
steadily with the soil, and though it may not last 
so long, comes sooner into operation. He has 
applied it to clover leys in summer, and to tur- 
nip fallows at different times. He advises to 
have itdugin winter, and tocast itupon the 
turnip land in the spring, whenit bas had 
time to dry, and has become lighter ot carriage. 

We have the testimony of another skillful 
tarmer, a tenant of the Duke of Bedtord, who 
has pursued the practice of clayiog land to a 
great extent. Notsatisfied with the quality or 
quantity ot his produce, he has claved 420 acres, 
in every instance with goud effect. U pon the 
gravel and sand land he has put forty luads per 
acre, containing forty bushels per load. On 
the moorland, covered with rushes, he has put 
seventy loads. The time of applying it is di- 
rectly after harvest, or in winter, if there has 
been a frost. At the former time, it is done 
with less labor to the horses and less injury to 
the land. The clay gets dry, and as soon as 
rain comes, itmay be harrowed about, when, 
accc rding to his opinion, it will begin to act 
beneficially to the land by correcting the acidi- 
ty, of which most lands have tvo much, thereby 
making tood tor plants of what was inert in the 
soil, and giving the land that eolidity which it 
reqaired. In one case, he speaks of witnessing 
the decided advantages from it, after a lapse oi 
fourteen years trom ils application. 


The First Bale of New Cotton. 


The Charleston City Gazette of April 12th, 
1788, contains the following notice of the first 
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bale of Cotton produced in the United States, 


“A correspondent has favored us with the fole 
lowing information, which he tells us may be 
relied on: A gentieman in Christ Church Par- 
ish planted one acre of land with Cotton seed, 
which has produced a bag of cotton wool weigh- 
ing 267 lbs. nett; this he has sold at 15 pence 
per pound, so that he got ior the whole 161. 13s. 
9d.; it was on examination of an exceeding 
good qaality; the planter declares, that had he 
attended it properly, it would have produced 
more. He lurther says, that one of his hands 
could with ease take care of seven or eight ac 
until the Cotton is ready to take in, at which 
time he must have the assistance of small ne- 
groestopick and carry itinto safety. As the 
mode of cleaning it in this country formerly, is 
what the planters dislike, we have the pleasare 
to add, that there are persons in this State who 
can make the necessary machines for picking 
fi, as well as for carding and spinning it. This 
commodity bids fair to become a principal sta- 
ple article of export from this State, for if one 
negro can manage seven acres of Cotton, and 
it sells at the above price only, his labor 
will bring his owner in 1161. 16s. 3d. per 
annam, supposing also that each acre of land 
produces only 276 lbs. of Cotton. It is well 
known thatthe Cotton manufactories in Great 
Britain will take any quantity that the State 
can raise, as they are deemed by good judges to 
be now only in their infancy. 


Southern Ladies. 


In the number for June of Mr. Sxnmeua’s va- 
uable work, the Farmers’ Library, we find the 
following tribute paid by the editor to Southern 
Ladies. Every man who has been brought up 
in the Southern States, will be able to appreciate 
the justness of Mr. Sxummsn’s description. 


The more (he says) any man of discernment 
sees of the world, and reflects on the relations 
subsisting between the offices performed by the 
various members that constitute one family, the 
more deeply will he be impreseed with the — 
ty and importance of the duties which ar 
rangements assign to the mistress of every well 
regulated family, and the high honor and esteem 
to which she is entitled when thoee duties are 
well performed. 

‘‘ Let but her part be neglected, or carelessly, 
or ill-performed, and chaos soon takes the place 
of order, neatness and economy take their de- 
parture, and domestic misery and ruin are too 
sare toenter, close on the heels of pride and in- 
dolence. There is nothing more beautiful, no- 
thing to which a sensible man more readily paye 
the homage of hie admiration and respect, on 
his entrance in the domestic circle of the old 
Southern Statos, than the cheerfulness and ala» 
crity with which he still sees the ladies there, 
both mother and daughters, of the most opulent 
and best bred families, play out in full measure 
their appropriate parts in the management of 
domestic affairs, and when oecasion de 
even of the out-door concerns. To 
with all the duties of housewifery, seems to form, 
in fact, as we have lately witnessed with high 

ratification, a part of the education of you 

adies of the amplest fortune, the most 
manners, and the highest intellectual cultiva» 
tion. And where, it may well be asked, can 
beauty and intelligence be seen to more advane 
tage than in the exercise of duties which do aad 
ought to constitute a t portion of the eme 
ploy ment, sometimes o daughters on whom the 
loss of a mother may devolve the care of a 
household, and especially of every married wo- 
man who would see her husband prosperous, 
respected and happy ? 

All who are at all familiar with the history of 
rural life in the old plantation States, must know 
of instances of remarkable women, who, with an 
energy of character almost beyond their dex, 
have grappled with adversity brought sea f the 
indolence, extravagance or misfortunes of their 
husbands; and while clearing their estates of the 
most frightfcl emberrassments, have 
to educate their families, and finally to leave 
them in the enjoyment of their wonted respecta 
bility and independence. Forever honored be 
the memories of sueh noble women." 
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The Press- Ourselves. 


Our brethren of the press have recently placed 
us under such obligations for their many kind and 
flattering notices of our efforts in the cause of Routh- 
ern Agriculture, that we scarcely know how to relieve 
ourselves. All we can do in return for these repeated 
courtesies is to tender our most sincere and grateful 
acknowledgments. 

The proposition of the editors of the “ South 
Carolinian,” we accept with great pleasure. The cuts 
may be sent by railway. 


An account of the formation of the Monroe 
and Conecuh Agricultural Society, and the Address of 
Dr, Watkins, on being elected President, came to 
hand too late for thie number of the CULTIVAToR. 

Mr. P. Davipson’s article on “Mineral Ma- 
nures,” is also laid over for October, for the same rea- 
een. 


Col. McDonald’s Proposition. 


Just as our paper was going to press, we re- 
ceived the unwelcome intelligence of the death 
of this devoted friend of Agriculture; an elo- 
quent tribute to whose virtues, in all the social 
relations ol life, from those who knew him best, 
will be found in this number. 

This melancholy event will necessarily con- 
tract our remarks on the present occasion. We 
cannot, however, do less than call upon the 
triends of Southern Agriculture to rally to the 
support of his proposition, not less as a memenio 
of bis noble zeal in their cause, than in justice 
to themselves. Lei it be carried out to the let- 
ter, and you will have cause to venerate his 
name, and your children will rise up and call 
him dlessed. 

He was indeed your friend. imitate there- 
fore his example, and make this proposition the 
crowning act of a well spent and virtuous life. 

In presenting the names of those who have 
thus early requested to be numbered among the 
THOUSAND, we should be pleased to have ac- 
companied the list with their very flattering 
and encouraging letters, but our space will not 
permit. We must therefore content ourselves 
with simply appending the list of names, plac- 
iag at the head of the column the distinguished 
mover, as a tribute to his zeal inthe cause : 


CoL. A. Mc Donar, Eufaula, Ala. 
E. McCroan, Louisville, Geo. 
T. W. Rucrer, Elberton, ‘ 
C. Douanxxrr, Athens, i 
G. B. Hayaoop, Watkinsville, Geo. 
Wu. T. DeWitt, Hopewell, Ala. 
H. E. Cuitry, Henry Co., Ala. 
Ww. Conninoaam, Monroe Co., Ala., 
C. B. Zoser, White Sulphur Springs, Geo. 
J. C. Henperson, Macon Co., Ala. 


In addition to these, Joun H. Newron of 


Athens assures us he will send us ONE HUNDRED 
subscribers. C. T. WILLIAMS, of Meriwether, 
and A. Green of Greene county, promise to 
send us as many as they can. 

Whose name shall we enter next upon this 
list? Friends of Agriculture! speak out! 


Hay. 


In no department of Agricultural knowledge 
are Southern Planters so far behind the age, as 
in that which relates to raising grass, and cut- 
ting and curing hay. Many efforts, indeed, have 
been made to introduce foreign grasses, but 
nearly all have resulted in failure, partly from bad 
management, but chiefly because the grasses 
with which the experiments were made, being 
natives of more northern climes, cannot with- 
stand the power of our Southern sun. In the 
meantime, everything in the shape of native 
grass has been neglected. Crab grass especial- 
ly has been an objec tof peculiar abhorrence—80 
much so, that, yntil very lately, ithas been al- 
most impossible to persuade any one, that there 
is a single good quality about it for any purpose 
whatever. So too with Bermuda grass— a grass 
that in India, in the time of Sir Wiliiam Jones, 
was worshipped, because it was looked upon as 
a special gift of their Deity, bestowed for the 
food of the Sacred Bull. In these Southern 
States no language has been strong enough 
wherewithal to conden it. 

In the belief that many of the prejudices against 
these two grasses are being overcome by the In 
fluence of good sense; and that our readers 
would be pleased to know how to turn both of 
them to the very best account—crab grass espe- 
cially, as it is so abundant and so luxuriant this 
year—we have copied froin the Albany Cultiva- 
tor the following discussion on the proper stage 
for cutting grasses, and the best modes of mak- 
ing hay. Everyone of the speakers is known 
extensively as an eminent Agriculturist; and 
living in a region where grass is the main crop, 
their opinions are entitled to great respect : 

Mr. Bement said he had formerly been in the 
habit of cuttin erred grass quite late. It was 
easier cured after it had got pretty ripe. But he 
found in using hay thus cut, that it wanted sub- 
stance, and he had ascertained that the best time 
for cutting was while the grass was in blossom. 
In making clover hay, he had adopted Judge 
Buel’s plan. He thought it best not to expose it 
much tothe sun. His practice was to cutin the 
morning, let it Jay till noon, and then cock it, 
and let it sweat for two or three days, according 
to the state of the weather. On putting the hay 
in the barn, he had used about four quarts of 
salt to the ton. Hay thus managed, came out in 
the spring very bright znd sweet. In the ordi- 
nary way of curing clover hay, the best parts are 
wasted. 

Mr. Howarp was aware that there were differ- 
ent opinions as to the proper stage for cutting 
grass; but he thought the observance of certain 
principles might afford a guide in the case. For 
example, the stems of grasses were filled, just 
before the formation of the seed with a starch 
or saccharine substance. In perfecting the seed, 
the stems were exhausted of this substance, it 
being consumed in forming seed. Now, if the 
herbage, is the object, the plant should be cut 
before the nutriment has passed from the stems. 
If seed is the object, the plant must, of course, 
be allowed to attain a good degree of maturity. 
Hay made from jpe grass may go further,“ or 
epenn better, as the argument is; andit is ad- 
mitted that this may be true, for animals are less 
inclined to eat it; but this is no proof that it is 
more nutritive. He spoke of the different modes 
of curing hay, with nearly all which he said he 
had been acquainted. Clover hay was altogeth- 
er better when curedin cock, than by any other 


mode he knew practised. All hay was better for 


underguing, to some extent, a sweating in the 
cock. Coarse timothy was thus rendered much 
softer, and was leas strawy,and stiff, and every 
description of hay less likely to be mow-burned .” 

Mr. Berre was not in favor of mowing a great 
deal of grass while the dew ison. He was in 
the habit of sprenaing the swaths as soon aa the 
ground was dry, and he always had i: well cock- 
ed up beſoro night. The next day, if the weath- 
er was good, he opened it again; if it did not dry 
enough, he putit together again; but his object 
was to get it so that it would do to put it in the 
barn. e was in favor of usinga little salt with 
it. He had sometimes found his hay heat too 
much in the mow. From being hurried, he had 
occasionally put a load in the barn too green. 
To stop the heat and fermentation which had en- 
sued in such cases, he had made holes in the hay 
with a crowbar, and scattered in salt. In this 
way he had stopped the fermentation, and saved 
his hay in very good order. 


Mr. Garrerson, of the assembly, from Dutch- 
ess county, said he gonerely cut fiom 150 to 200 
tons per year, chiefly timothy and red-top. He 
general’ begun when the grass was in blossom. 

is method was to cut in the morning, spread 
the swaths lightly, and in the afternoon put it in 
cocks. The next day, if the sun came out, it 
was again spread, and, if made enough, put in 
the barn with a little salt sprinkled on it. About 
three quarts of salt tothe ton was as much ashe 
used. There was danger of using too much.— 
He had formerly used more ealt, and was satis- 
fied his animals, particularly shcep, had suffered 
by it. It occasioned scouring, and, by keeping 
their bowels out of order for some time, they died. 
He usually got about two tons to the acre. In 
the Jatter part of the season, it would sometimes 
make enough inone day. 

Mr. Macr always directed his men to make 
hay as rapidly as possible. He had often made 
itand putin the barn in one day, and never had 
better hay. He was always particular to secure 
from dew when it must be left over night. It is 
said by some who had much practice in making 
hav, thatit is never injured f:om its own inter- 
nal juice, but only from rain or dew. 

r. Soruax did not like the plan of salting hay, 
neither did he like the hay that was made in one 
day. if it could beso made that it would take 
no hurt in one day, it must have bcen too dry for 
good hay before it was cut, or else very light 

urden. He would as soon have good bright 
straw for cows or sheep, as timothy hay after it 
had pone to seed, He cuts clover when a part of 
it is in blossom and part in the head; cuts all 
his grass early. It takes longer to make hay cut 
this early; but for cows, and sheep especially, it 
was a great deal better. The objection to salt- 
ing hay was that animals were forced to eat galt, 
whether they wanted it or not, and it made sheep 
scour. His hay came out of thebarn of a bright 
5 color, and his stock would fatten on it.— 

here was another great advantage in cutting 
early; the roots retained their life and strength 
better, and the after feed and future crops were 
much more abundant. He did not like timothy 
for hay; he never saw it in England; the farmers 
there thought it was too coarse and wiry for 
stock. Rye grass made good hay; would yield 
in England two tons per acre. Pacey's was the 
best variety. Red-top made good hay. He had 
tried sainfuin; it did not come up well; there 
was were a difficulty about it in this respect, 
because the seed was good only a short time; it 
could hardly be ou across the ocean and 
vegetate. If we could get it here it would be 
very valuable, especially for dry lands. As to 
pastuiing mowing lands, some land would nat 

ear it, particularly if wet; but he f:d his dry 
lands very close, in the fall, with cattle and sheep, 
and expericnced no damage from it. 

Judge Cnesver said he would cut his clover 
in blossom—not sooner. He would let it toke 
the sun one day, but not enough to have the 
leaf break off; then put it in small cocks and cure 
it, until, by a few heurs’ drying, by turning over 
and breaking the cocks, the fluids would be so 
far out of it that it may be houeed without hurt- 
ing. The length of time necessary to cure it 
will depend upon the state of the wenther, an 
the larger or smaller growth of the crop. Upon 
this the farmer must exercise his judgment. He 
would not cut timothy until it had passed out of 
the blossom. Professor Davy,in his Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, says that 64 parts of clover hay, 
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cut in blossom, produced 10 parts of nutritive 
matter, and the same taken in seed; timothy, 
10 parts in blossom and 23 in seed. This, in 
timothy, is probably too much.; but that the nu - 
tritive matter in timothy improved after the fall 
ofthe blossom, he had nodoubt. Red-top comes 
to maturity later, and he did not think there was 
much difference whether cut in blossom or soon 
after. He believed timothy cut in blossom 
would, pound for pound, produce more milk, 
when fed to cows or sheep, than it would cut 
afterwards; but for horses and other stock, he 
thought it more nutritious to stand a little long- 
er. It certainly improved in weight. 

He preferred mowing his hay, as far as he 
could, when free from dews or water. He let 
the swatha take the sun a few hours, until the 
top got a little wilted or seared, before turning. 
It thus held up the greener parts when turned 
Over and spread, and permitted the air to circu- 
late under it. It also zave the ground between 
the swaths time to dry, which was important in 
hastening the curing. In this way, he avoided 
the necessity of turning the hay after being 
spread, which was one of the most tedious pro- 
cesses through which the hay had to be passed, 
and of course the most expensive. He never 
permitted his hay to take dew when it had eun 
enough to wilt it considerably, if he could help 
it. The dew discolored it, and he had never 
been able to restore the fine fresh color after- 
wards. He preferred letting his hay stand over 
night in the cock. He could then better tell of 
its fitness to be housed. It is very easy to break 
up the cocks and give it more sun.if necessary, 
and the slight fermentation or sweating in the 
cock, which is checked and dried off in carting, 
is a great preventive against heating in the mow. 
Hay heated in the mowis sure to be discolored. 
Some people insist that it is not injured for feed- 
ing, especially to cattle. It may be so. I know 
that flour, corn, or oats, which have been heat- 


ed until they are musty, are thought not so good. 


I do not know why hay should be. 

On the approach of rain, I always put all the 
hay tbat has had any sun of consequence in the 
cock. If the storm is a long one, it may turn 
yeliow, so that it cannot be restored, but it will 
retain most of its nutritive matter and its weight; 
whereas, if left spread out to take the rain, it 
loses both, and is much worse discolored. I nev- 
er use salt upon my hay but upon compulsion. 
When the weather is good, I dry my hay suffi- 
ciently to keen, and as soon as Í can I house it: 
but sooner than leave it out to takea storm, 


even in the cock, 1 would put it in a little short 


dried, and apply sal: to save it, as I would svon- 
er have it salted than musty. 


Dr. Ler thought it the best way to mow grass 


after the dew was off; spread it, dry it as much 
as possible, and rake it into winrow. 
dried enough— and it would frequently be so—he 
would load it from the winrow, and save the la- 
bor of cocking it up. 


Sumach, 


—— 


Ever since we called the attention of Southern: 


Planters to Sumach as a crop likely to be profit- 
able, we have been endeavoring to collect the 


information necessary to enable vs to answer such 


inguiries as those contained in the following let- 
ter. As yet we have not been able to get the 
information we wanted We have no personal 


experience on the subjeot, and those persons to 
whom we have written have not as yet replied to 
Our readers must, therefore, ex- 
ercise a little patience, resting assured, in the 


aur inquiries. 


Meantime, that they shall have, in due season, 
all the information we can collect on the subject 
from any trustworthy source: 


Mr. Camax :—Some of your readers with my- 
self arc anxious to know the mode of cultivating 
and preparing for market the Sumach, and if the 
planter would be remunerated fur abandoning 
other crops. We wouid be glad to know the 
value of the consumption in the United States, 
the probable quantitv grown here, and the qnan- 
tity Impor ted. Your readers, no doubt, will be 
glad to hear what information you may possess 
upon the subject at length, as many may not 
have the books you may refer to. Yours, &c., 

Bath, August 1, 1846. C. W 


If it was 


Asparagus. 


Coming so early in spring, and being withal, 
when properly grown and cooked, so palatable 
and so healthful, every thing connected with the 
growth and improvement of Asparagus must be 
interesting. We have, therefore, given to the 
following article a prominent place in our paper, 
in the hope that it may induce those who have 
Asparagus beds to treat them properly, and those 
who have none, to set about furnishing them- 
selves with the means of enjoying the luxury ot 
good Asparagus. Every direction contained in 
the article is good—and the results stated are 
sure tofollow—saving and excepting the size. 
Wo don’t underwrite, by any means, that it will 
be as large as “my hoe handle.” It will be large 
enough, however, for any use. Particularly as 
to cutting, is the direction important. Let any 
one try it, and our word for it, he will never 
thereafter have his Asparagus cut under ground: 


How To Raise GIANT“ Asparacus.—There 
are sold in the seed stores several sorts of aspa- 
ragus, which claim to grow to unusual size, and 
produce giant stalks. I have bought and planted 
these sorts, and found them not perceptibly dif- 
ferent from the common old sort. 

I want to tell you and your readers, if you will 
have a little patience with me, how 1 grow com- 
mon asparagus, so that it will always rival any 
3 production, whether from Brobdignag or 

ant ucky. Every one who has seen my beds 
has begged Ee for the seed—thinking it a new 
sort—but I have pointed to the manure heap— 
the farmer’s best bank—and told them that the 
secret all laid there. The seed was only such as 
might be had in every garden. 

About the first of November —as soon as the 
frost has well blackened the asparagus tops—I 
take a scythe, and mow all close to the surface 
of the bed; let it lie a day or two, then set fire 
to the heap of stalks, burn it to ashes and spread 
the ashes over the surface of the bed. 

I then 
clean fresh stable manure and add thereto half a 


bushel of hen-dung; turning over anil mixing 


the whole together, throughout. This makes a 
pretty powerful compost. I apply one such load 
to every twenty feet in length of my asparagus 
beds, which are six feet wide. With a strong 
three pronged spud, or fork, I dig this dressing 
under. The whole is now left for the winter. 

In the spring as early as possible, I turn the 
top of the bed over lightly, once more. Now, as 
the R grows naturally on this side of the 
ocean, and loves salt water, I give it an abun- 


dant supply of its favorite condiment, I cover 


the surface of the bed about a quarter of an inch 
with fine packing salt—it is not too much. As 


4 the spring.rain comes down, it gradually dis- 


solves. Not a weed will appear during the 
whole season. Everything else, pig-weed, chick- 


weed, purslane, all refuse to grow on the top of 


my briny asparagus beds. Butit would do your 
eyes good to see the strong, stout, tender stalks 
of the vegetable itself pushing through the sur- 
face early in the season. 1 do not at all stretch 
a point, when I say they are often as large round 
as my hoe handle, and as tender and succulent 
as any I ever tasted. The same round of treat- 
mentis given to my bed every year. 

J havea word to say about culling asparagus, 
and then I am done. Market gardeners, and I 
believe a good many other people, cut asparazus 
as soon as the point of the shoot pushes an inch 
or two through the ground. They have then 
about two inches of what grows a 
and about four or six inches of what grows be- 
low. The latter looks white and tempting; I 
suppose people think that fur the same reason 


that the white part of celery is tender the white. 
is as 
much difference as between a goose and a gander . 
It is as tough asa stick; and this is the reason 


part of asparagus must be too. There 


why people, when it is boiled, always are forced 
to eat the topsand leave the bottom of the shoots 
on their plates. 

My way fs, never to cut any shoots of aspara- 


gus bel »w the surface of the ground. Cut it as- 


soon as it has grown to proper height, say five or 
six inches above ground. The whole is then 


o into my barn- yard: [take a load of 


ve ground, 
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een, but it is all tender. Served with a little 

rawn butter, it will melt in your mouth. If 
your readers have any doubt of this, from hav- 
ing been in the habit, all their lives, of eating 
hard sticks of white asparagus, only let them cut 
it both ways, and boil it on the same day, keeping 
the two lots separate, and my word for it, they 
will never cut anothor stalk below the surface of 


the bed. 
es a A 


North Carolina Farming. 


In the Sournern Cuctivaror for February 
last, (page 27, vol. 4,) we gave an account of the 
production of 1134 bushels of corn, on an acre of 
land, in Buncombe county, N. Carolina. This 
statement naturally excited a good deal of in- 
quiry as to the means by which this result was 
produced. The editor of the North Carolina 
Planter, addressed a letter to Mr. Parton, on 
whose farm the corn grew, and received the fol- 
lowing very interesting answer : 


Preasant Retreat, N. C, Jan. 2d, 1846. 

Dear SIS—I hasten to reply to your favor of 
the 19th ult. Your request would have becn 
complied with sooner but for the absence of Mr. 
Patton and myself, until the present time. 

The land on which the corn in question was 
produced is river buttem, dark sandy soil, one 
year previous in clover pasture, turned under (in 
December) from 10 to 12 inches deep, with a 
large cast mould-board two horse p:ow. It laid 
in that condition until the first of April. It was 
then what we call listed, which is to inake one 
urrow the width we wish our rows and then run 
one on either side of the first furrow, so as to 
make a small ridge where the first furrow was 
made. Ours was done with what we call the 
twisting shovel, called by some the half shovel, 
about two-thi:ds the depth of the first breaking, 
and the rows 4 feet distance; and the last of 
April we laid it off for planting, crossing the 
ridges 3 feet distance about the same depth of 
the last plowing ; so making the hills distant 4 
feet one way, and three the other. 

We then took manure from a hog pen, where 
hogs has been fed a considerable length of time, 
and put one common shovelfull to every three 
hills on a part of the ground; the other part we 
put manure in from a cow pen, where cows were 
penned and fed every night, the manure put up 
in heaps in winter ard let stand so until taken 
to the field. The manure, after put out in the 
hills, was mixed up with the soil with shovels, 
and then the corn dropped on it, and covered 
three or four inches deep. I put 4 grains to a 
hill, and when the young corn had from four to 
five leaves on it, I thinned it, leaving three sta‘ks 
in a hill, taking out generally the middle stalk, 
80 as to give what was left better room. At this 
stage I gave it the first plowing with the com- 
mon shovel plow, deep and as close as I could 
run the plow, without covering the corn, follow- 
ing with the hoes levelling the earth round the 
hill, not hilling or hoeing up any earth round the 
corn. I gave it a second and third plowing, fol- 
lowing, in the same manner as at first, with the 
hoe. I do not r.collect the exact number of 
days betwecn the plowings, butthink about 14 
or 15. The two last plowings were performed 
with the twisting shovel, and the last plowing 
considerably shallower than the first, and not so 
close to the corn. 

The part that was manured from the hog pen 
grew up taster in the spring and was ofa darker 
green throughout the season, and was better 
corn than the part manured frum the cow pen. I 
am inclined to think, and from experience too, 
that either is better on sandy soil than stable ma- 
nure, and not as liable: o fireon any kind of soil 
we have. 

Ihave endeavored to give you as correct a 
statement as I could du, how “the thing,” (as 
you term it,) ‘is done in Bunkum.““ I am no 
more than a plain ho mespun Buncombits, and 
hope you willexcuse my plain and blunt manner 
of writing. Very respectfully, your ob't. servw't., 

A. Poster. 

Thos. d. Lemay, Esq., Raleigh, N. G. 


CORRECTION.—In the remarks prefacing a letter frou 
W. R. Ross to Dr. Cunningham, under the head of Subsoil 
Plowing,” in our July No., page 106, 4th line, the words 
“ conscientious point“ should rend commencing point." 
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Death of Col. A. McDonald. 

The Eufaula (Ala.) Shield of tue 22d inst. 
comes to us clad inthe habiliments of mourn- 
ing tor the late Col. Avexanper McDonatp. 
Though personally unknown to us, we have 
been for yeirs familiar with his name and es- 
timable character, and we should be derelict in 
our duty, while paying this brief tribute to the 
memory of a sincere christian and zealous phi- 
lanthropist, not to acknowledge his many and 
repeated kindnesses to usas publishers ot the 
SouTHERN CULTIVATOR, with the last most no- 
ble effort in behalt of which our readers are fa- 
miliar. 

From the Enfaula Shield. 

DRATRH or Cut. McDonatp.—The sad duty 
de volves upon us to record the sudden and mel- 
ancholly death of our esteemed friend and use- 
ful tellow-citizen, Alexander McDonald. He 
died at his residence in this place, on Sunday 
morning last, the 16th inst. 

A week previous to Lis demise, he was in 
the enjoyment ol fine health, as robust and ac- 
tive as we had ever knowa him,—but a lew 
days sickness ended his mortal career—and he 
lives in another and happier state of existence. 

Our friend enjoyed a bigh reputation among 
all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
He was, emphatically, an honest man—he 
wronged no man in reputation or purse—he 
spoke evil of none, and his motto seemed to be, 
to do all the good he could, and as little harm 
as possible.” 

But we d:d not take up our pen to write an 
eulogy upon the character of our departed 
triend,—the reader will find below an obit- 
wary, prepared by one of his agricultural 
friends, in which his efforts to promote the 
great cause of Agriculture are partieularly no- 
ticed;—another article is in preparation, by a 
meinber of the Church to which he was attach- 
ed, in which his character as a man and ehris- 
tian, will be held up as an example worthy of 
imitation. Suffice it then, for us tu add, that 
Alexander McDonald lived the life ofa Chris- 
tian, and died as he had lived—expressing a 
readiness to answer the summons, if the Lord, 
in his wisdom, should see fx to call him from 
time to eternity. He has left an affectionate 
wile to mourn his sudden departure---and while 
she drops the tear uf griet over the mound of 
earth which marks the resting place of his mor- 
tal remains, her wounded spirit is sooihed by 
the assurance that she will meet him again— 


© Where sickaess and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more” 


Osituary — Departed this life, on the morne 
ing of the 16th inst. at his late residence in Eu- 
taula, Barbour County, Ala, Col. Alexander 
Me Donald, in the fiſty- fifth year of his age. 

Col. McDonald was, for many years of the 
lauer part of his life, a devoted friend tu the 
cause of Agriculture. He not only wrote much 
in favor ot the cause of Agriculture, as the 
sheets of many of the leading Agricultural 
works will attest, but he took an active and 
leading part in holding up and sustaining the 
Barbour County Ag icuhural Society. It of- 
ten happened, in the history ot this Society, 
from its peculiar location, in anew and unset- 
tled conntry, thatit had to strnggle through 
many difficulties. Amid all these times of 
trial, Col. McDonald would never, for a mo- 
ment, relax his exertions, The surrounding 
ditticulties appeared only to stimulate him to 
new exertions—and often, when all but him- 
gelt, had despaired of its continued existence, by 
his untiring exertions, he wouid, in some way, 
manage lo revive its dormant existence, and 
bring it into new and improved life and action. 

His exertions in the cause of Agriculture, 
appeared to be particularly directed to the cul- 
ture of Cotton and the improvement of its sta- 

le. In this department he was unsurpassed 

y any one in this section of country, and equal- 
led but by few, in the quality of his colton. 


Col. McDonald has, also, distinguished him- 
self, in his late liberal offer to be one ul a thou- 
sand to procure twenty thousand subscribers for 
the Southern Cultivator; and we tear that this 
laudable undertaking will suffer from his de- 
cease. 

This active friend to the cause of agriculture, 
now rests from his labors. His work on earth, 
is done. His friends teel a well-grounded hope, 
that he is now reaping the reward of a well-spent 
lite. His example remains for us to imitate; 
but his cheering voice inthe great cause of Ag- 
ricultare, is forever hushed in the silence of 
death. C. 


Yankee Farming. 


We have often, in the pages of the CULTIVATOR, 
referred to ths neatness, economy, industry and 
enterprise prevailing on farms in New England: 
—so often indeed, and in such terms, as perhaps 
to make some Southern Planters despair of ever 
attaining to any thing like the same perfection, 
in the practice of their profession. Now, asa 


small crumb of comfort to such despondents, if 


any such there happen to be, we present to them 
another view of Yunkee Farming. How must 
our lazy conks of the sunny South be exalted in 
their own estimation, when they learn that “two 
thirds of the New England Farmers,” notwith- 
standing all that has been said in their praise, 
carry on their business pretty much as the like 
business is very generally carried on here. Read 
the letter which follows. We find it in the 
“ Boston Ploug man: and really it reads very 
much like a description of very common South. 
ern management;—so much of itat least as de- 
scribes the practice of the aforesaid two thirds 
of the New England Farmers.” 


Save ALL THE Marorns.—Mr. Editor.— Ma- 
nure! Manure! What cana farmer do without 
it? What can't he do with it? And yet though 
all may admit its worth, how far froin economi- 
cal are many in its manufacture or application. 
If the yards are well filled with “etal from the 
sides of the road” once a year, and weil plowed 
through the summer they consider nothing more 
can be done in the way of making manure.” 

Now, for a moment, to consider what we de- 
pend on to impart value to our compost heap. 
Of chiet impurtance is the solid excremert of our 
stock. Two thirda of the New England farmers 
allow the sun and rain to waste half of tnis arti- 
cle. How? Why! They throw it out from their 
stables daily on tothe heap in just sufficient 
quantity to shingle it well over so that by the 
next morniny’s contribution that of the previous 
day is as dry as a last year’s robin’s nest! If. 
instead of the sun, we should have a“ dull spell,” 
the heap fares little better. The fall of several 
hogsheads of water from the eaves, washes off 
the finest part into the road, or perhaps the weil. 

Then as to liquid manure. Our friends who 
practice as above stated, don’t know anything 
about it. Their barns set flat on the ground. 
All that falls, escapes to the ground, or dries 
upon the floor. Again, look at the cow-yard 
All the droppings lie scattered about, game for 
chickens. If it should be a fair day, no risk of 
clean stives at night! 


Without any apology, a few words as to my 
way. Ioccupy a barn with a cellar, which is my 
hog-pen. A scuttle in the floor enables me to 
tip down a load of rich earth from the bank of 
the river, every few days. I keep the hogs at 
work mixing this up with all the droppings, 
which, whithout the least exposure, are put down. 
Rainy days, when some of my neighbors ‘‘go a 
fishing” I alake a cask of lime down the scuttle, 
and then step in among very respectable com- 
pany and finish what they may not have com- 
pletely done. 


Manure Js the food of plants ina great mea- 
sure. Something may be obtained from the at- 
mosphere and the earth, still manure is the 
cause of beauti‘ul and luxuriant vegetation. 
Let none be wasted! Savetr ALL! 

Concord, July leth, 1sdu. W. D. B. 


out a grain of corn 


only five, to each horse or mule at ni 
other food considerably lessened. 
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Original Communications. 


Green Barley a Substitute for Indian Corne 


Mr. Camar :—Having noticed in the May No. 
of the Cutt: vator, an inquiry from one of your 
South Carolina corresponcenrs in regard to Bar- 
ley,and not having noticed in any of the suc- 
ceeding numbers a response to that inquiry, I 
hope you will consider it in good place, as the 
season is fast approaching for sowing, to sug- 
gest a few particulars, the result of some expe- 
rience and observation, touching the cu tivation 
and use of thisimpo.tant and too much neglect» 
ed grain. l say important, because it is the de- 
liberate opinion of the writer that thero is no 
small grain of more importance to the farmer, or 
that will make so profitable a yield to the same 
quantity of ground. That it fa neglected needs 
no demonstration, as perhaps there i» not one do- 
zen farmers in every fifty in the South who make 
any sort of advantageous and successful use of 
this almost perfect substitute for Indian corn. 

Having been a peculiar subject of the unpreee- 
dented drought dt 1845, which fora time hung 
like an incubus upon the energy and industry of 
the agriculturists, paralyzing, in some sections, 
his best directed efforts, 1 immediately set about 
taxing my managing and ec nomical powers, to 
see if anything could be done to make up for a 
deficiency of corn, where not moie than one- 
fifth of a crop was realized. Among the most 
successful of these efforts was that made in the 
cultivation of Barley. 

After hauling a considerable quantity of stable 
manure, ashes, rotten straw, &c., upon a little 
more than one acre of thin land, sufficient, I 
would say, not to be more particular, to give the 
entire surface a age A good coat—the lot 
was well broken up, having previously spread 
the manure as regularly over the surface as could 
be conveniently done. The barley was then 
sown, about a bushel and a half to the acre, and 
well plowed in. This was about the 10th of Oc- 
tober. The whole was then turned loose to the 
seasons until some time in February. having 105 
fat during this time a large gang of pigs, with - 
The winter, being unusual - 
ly severe, thinned the stand very much, perhaps 


one-sixth the quantity which stood upon the lot 


having perished by cold. 
At the above specified time, February, my 
mules and horses were growing quite thin under 


hard service upon the daily use of twenty-four 
ears of corn, cut oats, fudder, straw, &c 
cient 
green barley, it having grown sufficiently high to 
grasp in the hand and cut witha re ap- hook. It 


in suffi- 
uantity. A resort was now made to the 


was soon ascertained that this food was prefered 


by the stock to all other kinds, corn not excepted. 


A reduction was therefore made in the quantity 
of corn, from twenty-four ears per day duwn to 
bt, and the 
nder this 
latter course of feeding my mules and horses im- 


proved and did better than upon the original 


plan above stated. 

This small lot continued an abundant supply 
for six head of working animals for nearly two 
months, filling three large troughs each day at 
noon and night during the whole time, The re- 
sult was aneat saving of at least fifty bushels of 
corn, and a considerable amount of oats, fodder 
dc. In addition to all this, there was great im- 
provement in the health and appearance of the 
stock. 

These animals were kept at hard work during 
the time they were fed upon this green food, not- 
withstanding which fact, they did not sweat or 
scour more than ordinarily. This is a remarka- 
ble fact, not understood by the writer, as all other 
kinds of green food used to the same extent by 
working animals, will produce these effects moro 
or less. These facts have suggested the belief, 
that green barluy is sui generis, possessing pe- 
culiarly fibrous, escuſent and nutritious qualities 
not contained in any other species of green food. 

Green wheat and oats were also used, of 
which the fermeris best, but ncither can be fed 
to working animals to any great extent without 
the ordinary quantity of corn and fodder at the 
game time, as they will weaken and reduce the 
animal by sweating and scouring. I have also 
been informed that green rye will not answer 
alone for working animals, it not being sufficient- 
ly nutritious to sustain them during hard labor, 
and is liable to weaken by sweating and purging. 


ec a — 
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It is believed, from the writer’s experience and 
observation, (and this opinion has been abundant- 
ly confirmed by some of the best farmers in thie 
portion of Georgia,) that green barley in the epring 
of the year is the best food for horses known in 
this country, when combined with a small quan- 
ticy of corn and fodder or cut oats. Horses kept 
stabled and well attended to otherwise, will fat- 
ten faster on an abundance of green barley, a 
Mttle meal and cut oats, than upon any other 
combination of food known in this country. 
This is a matterof experience alone, in epend- 
ent of chemical analysis. Whether the elemen- 
tary principles which exist in fat are superabun- 
dant in green barley, the writer has had no 
means of determining, not being prepared to 
analyze the article. 

The rule to be observed in feeding working an- 
mals, or those to be fattened, is to kecp them 
well salted, give a little dry food, and then give 
them as much barley as they can consume, 
which is no small quantity, as they are exceed- 
ingly fond of it, preferring it to all other kinds of 
food. 

Green barley is also an excellent food for milch 
cows, sheep and hogs, fattening the latter almost 
equal to corn. There is very little doubt that 
a luxuriant pasturage of barley will keep hogs in 
bette: health and order than all the corn that is 
commonly spared by farmers for hog feeding. 
As barley is of a very exuberant growth, small 
fields from five to ten acres of it couid be culti- 
vated with but little expense for this purpose, 
and thereby save alj the trouble and expense of 
feeding hogs on corn during the winter and 
spring. In addition to all this, after the hogs 
have grazed all winter and epring, up to the first 
of April. they may then be taken off and the bar- 
ley will seed, and make a fine yield if the ground 
is well manured. After saving a sufficiency for 
seed the hogs may again be turned on the pas- 
ture; and the writer affirms, without jest, that of 
all the grain that he has yet tried, barley seeded 
will make a poo” hog curl his tail the soonest. 
But de careful to keep other stock from the pas- 
ture, after the barley begins to get dry, as the 
long beards will make the mouth sore, and also 
Jodge inthe throat and produce a bad cough 
This does not occur with the hog, he masticates 
the dry heads with itnpunitv. It may be under- 
stood then, that dry barley, before it is threshed 
out, does not answer for the cow or horse. But 
after the heads are well beaten aud broken with 
the flail, so that the mouth and throat will not 
sustain injury by the beards, a bushel uf barley 
is said to be superior to the same quantity of 
corn for any kind of stock. 


To every tarmer at the South who has not 
yet cultivated barley, I would say, fail not to 
make the following experiment the coming fall: 
Lay off alot one acre and a fourth in extent, haul 
out a sufficient quantity of stable manure, ashes, 
rotten cotton seed, either er all combined, to co- 
ver its whole surface, so that there will be nu 


mistake about its being rich, for if it is not rich. 


it will not answer for barley. Then use a sub- 
soi] plow, long coulter, or some long plow, if 
neither of the first named are at hand: After 
breaking up once or twice thoroughly when the 
ground is in good order, sow from a bushel and 
a half to two bushels barley, as regularly as pos- 
elble and plow or harrow in, and without a re- 
markabie accident, the writer vouches, that there 
will be no acre upon the farm, that will make so 
profitable a yieid. 

Nothing larger than small pigs should be per- 
mitted to run on the lot, as treading will prevent 


the luxuriant growth of the barley. As soon af- . 


ter Christmas as it gets high enough to cut with 
a reaping hook or inowing scythe, it is ready to 
commence upon, and by the time you have cut 
over your lot it is ready to cut over again, and 
so on for several times. After lt gets high it 
may be cut with the cradle. It should be cut 
regularly each time, asany that may be left will 
go to seed, and probably be gathered at the next 
cutting and injure the horses’ mouths. One; fiſth 
of 155 Jot should be reserved without cutting for 
seed, 

If fdrmers who have from ten to twenty head 
of working animals would prepare and sow three 
lots of this sort, successiveiy on the first Sep- 
tember, October and November, they couid have 
acontinued supply of the best and healthiest 
food for their stock throughout the spring. But 
let me repeat to any farmer who may chance to 
come short in corn, that barley cultivated suc- 


cessfully is a perfect fubstitute for this stoff of 
lite, so far as specified in the preceding remarks. 
I forgot to mention at the proper place that 
cow-penning is an excellent way of preparing 
those lots, if thoroughly done. 
Respectfully, A. C. Rocers. 
Woodlawn, Crawford Co., Ga., Aug. 1, 1846. 


Respect for Labor. 


Mr. Camax :—It has always been the avowed 
object of our agricultural journals and societies, 
not only to improve the suil and increase the pro- 
ducts of the countiy, but to elevate Agriculture 
asa profession. Your correspondent will at- 
tempt to show, that they have not yet fully suc- 
ceeded in attairing the latter object, and that 
many popular notions of the day in regard to the 
respectability ot the learned prolessions, are 
fraught with injury not only to the planting in- 
terests in particular, but to scciety in general. 

That agriculture does notoccupy that rank 
among the professions which it so justly merits, 
and is destined yet to assume, is »bvious to the 
most casual observer. In fact, the great mass of 
the people regard Medicine, Law, and many 
other professions of life, as far superior to it in 

oint of respectability. And strange to say, this 
beliet is fostered and encouraged by the planters 
themselves, In vain may the honest and hard- 
working yeomanry of our land complain of the 
low esteem in which agriculture ie held, while 
they pursue a policy so adverse to their interests 
— 80 suicidal in its very nature. It oppears to be 
a great desideratum that the youth of the coun- 
try should distinguish themselves or ‘‘aslunish the 
natives; and to accomplish this desirable end, 
they are advised to abandon the pursuits of their 
forefathers and embark in the speculations of 
trade. or, what is still more gratifying to parent- 
al vanity, study some of the learned professions. 
By paternal influence, the talentaand energy of 
the country are thus diverted from their proper 
ehannel, and the unhappy victims of a falseam- 
bition are thrown upon the tender mercies of 
public professions to reap their precsrious and 
uncertain rewards. As a necessary conse- 
quence, too, these highty lauded pursuits are 
completely over-stocked with candidates for pub- 
lic patronage, and we often 1ecognize in the loaf- 
er, the drunkard, and the gambler, an unsuccess— 
ful competitor, who bears witha very ill grace 
the burden of alearned profession. 

To compute the whole amount of evil that ac- 
crues to the community from this unpardonable 
folly would be a difficult task. We may, howev- 
er. safely conclude that these zealous devotees 
atthe shrine ot distinction lose in the items of 
health, happiness and integrity of character. 
They lose in health, because long years of close 
study and bodily confinement are requisite for 
acquiring a profession as it should be acquired. 
Indeed, bad health may almost be considered an 
index of qualification in the learned professions, 
as their most distinguished votaries are so often 
found in that condition. Besides the inroads 
made by ill health upon happiness, the constant 
fear of failure, their entire dependence upon a 
fickle populace for patronage, and the bustle and 
turmoil of a public life, must greatly curtail their 
peace of mind. Agriculture, as is generally ad- 
mitted, is more conducive to virtue than any 
other profession; and when an individual aban- 
dons it and substitutes another in which there is 
a constant scramble for employment, and flatte- 
ry and sycophancy not only form the order of 
the day, but oftencarry the day, he must neces- 
salily divest himself, in a great Measure, of that 
stern independence and moral courage, which 
have always been the distinctive traits of the 
farmer’s character. These remarks are not in- 
tended to throw any obloquy whatever upon the 
learned professions or their advocates, but sim- 
ply to point out a few of the physical and moral 
dangers that beset them, and to expose the folly 
of deserting agriculture and embarking in those 
professions when so much ie lost by the ex- 
change. 

Among other causes that have contributed to 
lower agriculture in the scale of respectability, is 
the contempt with which manual labor is regerd- 
ed by acertain class of the community who, in 
their own estimation, form the very cream of 
gentility and refinement, “ the upper crust? of 
society. This contempt is cairied tu such an ex- 
cess that some of them would almost be asham- 
ed to notiag homespun honesty if found between 
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the handles uf the plow. These sage exquisites 
can see nothing clownish in making a box of 
pills, or in filling out a writ or subpœna; butin 
plowing a furrow of land or planting a grain of 
corn, there is something very ungent el—thcre 
arises an unpleasant odour ‘betwixt the wind 
and their nobility.’ What did not disgrace Cin- 
cinnatusin the proudest days of the Roman Re- 
public, would throw a foul blot upon the Jair es- 
cutcheonof their character. It is strange that a 
helief so contemptible in itself, and originated by 
the dronee of society, the non-producing loafers 
of the day, should exert an influence so exten- 
sive and so prujudicial to the respectability of 
agricuiture as a profession and occupation. 

But sufficient hag heen said to show that our 
agricultural journals aad societies have not yet 
compassed one of the prime objects of their ex- 
istence, however useful they may have been in 
other respects, To introduce new and superior 
methods of culture, and to improve the soil and 
stock of the country, does nut embrace the 
whole duty of the planter: it should be a point 
of professional pride with him to render his pure 
suit attractive toa'l classes of the community 
for the sake of ite respectability—an end that can 
never be attained while manual labor is consider- 
eda drudgery and disgrace, and the plinters 
who engag: init, clowns. The youth of the 
country, too, should remember that two of the 
most distinguished sages of the“ E ternal City,” 
Varno and Cata, inancient times, wrote upon 
agricultural subjects; that the inimitable Geor- 
gics of Virgil are treatises on husbandry; and 
that Jussicu, DeCandole and Liebig, in modern 
times, have been proven to associate their illus- 
trious names with agriculture when developing 
the constitution and organization of the minesal 
and vegetable world. 

The odium and contempt that sre thrown 
upon the manual lanor of the agricultural and 
mechanical professions, must have arisen from 
the fact that this kind of laboi is mostly carriid 
on by the poorer classes, (who ate obliged to do 
it,) and by the negro slaves. The exquisites of 
the day, from a fear of being looked upon as in- 
dividuals of the Plebeian and Ethiopian orders, 
have thrown their ridicule not only on these 
classes, but upon the occupation itself. It is 
hoped, however, thatthe worthy yeomanry of 
our land will no longer tamely submit to this 
discipline, but rise up in the might of their pow- 
erand revenge the insult offered to the great 
mone ef allthe arta, sciences and professions 
of lite. 

I will now conclude, Mr. Editor, hoping that 
an abler correspondent will suggest some plan, 
by which, if manual labor cannot be raised in re- 
pute, it may, at least, escape some of the ridicule 
cast upon it by the wou'd be aristocrats ot the 
country. Very respectfully, yours, 

CAROLINIENS19. 

Fairfield Dist., So. Ca., July <8, 1546. 


Dried Peaches. 


Mr. Camax:—I received a few davs since the 
regular numbers of the 4th volume of the 
SOUTHERN Coctivator, and have been confined 
to my house through indisposition ever since. 
I have read portions of the first four numbers, 
and must say to you, I am much pleased with 
their contents. I have felta deep interest in an 
improved mode of cultivating our Jands in this 
country, and since reading your va.uable paper 
that interest has been greatly increased. IT think 
I have discovered recently in the community a 
growing anxiety in the subject. I intend to act 
with nore energy, and endeavor to arouse my- 
self and neighbors to a proper investigation of 
facts, and try to form a Society. If we succeed, 
sir, we may call upon you and your valuable 
correspondents for further information, and we 
shall need the CuttivaTor, of course, to impait 
that information. 

As the season for drying fruit is now at hand, 
and not being apprised that the readers of the 
Cuirivator would not be pleased to know how 
to sive the dried peaches from the worm or bug, 
which costs them sọ much trouble to procure, 
IT will let you know what the experience of my 
family is on that subject, and if you think it 
useful you can let your readers know it. 

So soon as we get our fruit well dried, we put 
them up in sacks, and mix freely through the 
whole sack the green China leaf; we have used 
the berry but think at safest to use the leaves. 
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We put the sacks safely away, and find no ne- 
cessity ever after to sun them. Those we have 
now of the last year’s crup aie as pure and bright 
aswhen put up. 
Yours respecttully, CHAMBERS. 
Oak Bowery, Ala., July 25, 1846. 


Another Corn-Sheller. 

Mx. CAMAx : —I see in the February number 
of the Albany Cultivator a communication from 
Mr. C. N. Bement, in which he speaks in very 
high terms of Mr. T. D. Burrall’e Corn-Sheller. 
He thinks it quite an improvement upon all its 

redecessors. The cut as presented to us in the 
ultivator is certainly a neat little affair. I have 
no doubt it is a good article and well worthy of 
public patronage, and its inventor has my best 
wishes for its success. Every farmer should re- 
joice to see such improvements in anything 80 
well calculated to facilitate any portion of his 
neceszary business, and certainly there are but 
few articles more necessary upon every farm of 
my extent than a good corn-sheller. 
ut Mr. Bement, in his amusing account of 
this machine, says ids “a mere pocket edition, 
and is capable of shelling from ten to twelve bu- 
shels per hour.” 

This is all very well, and no doubt very true. 
But he goes still further and says, it cannot be 
beat.” Now. ‘tis an old saying, that Doctor's 
will differ, and why may not farmers differ also ? 
I, too, have a corn-sheller, a plain, substantial 
concern, gor up at home, (thəugh the principle is 
not entirely new,) made at home, and rh only 
for home use. All the materials of which it is 
made cost me perhaps not over a dollar, and the 
mechanical labor nothing, as it was done by my 
own rough workmen. Itisas plain and simple 
as anything can well be imagined to answer its 
purpuse, has been in use fur several years, and 
no loss of time in patching or mending; and as 
to durability, I think I can go a little farther 
than Mr. Bement has done, and say that mine 
will not only „last a man’s life time,” but will 
do his children after him; and I can see no good 
reason why the grand children that follow should 
not find it a good old sheller, still doing good 
work. But as this is speculating a good ways in 
the future, I will come back to facts as I have 
them before me. 

I have never made but one trial to ascertain 
what quantity I could shell in any given time. 
A few months since in shelling my seed corn, at 
the winding up, I had a lot of fine large ears. 
The floor had been previously cleaned up, and 
when everything was made ready, the boys went 
at it in good earnest, and in just 20 minutes the 
last cob wus stripped naked; and on measuring 
up, which was done carefully, I was somewhat 
surprised to find we had 123 bushels, being at 
the rate of 374 bushels per hour. I am perfect- 
ly satisfied from this trialthat the machine is 
capable of sheiling 40 bushels per hour. But to 
do this it requires four hands; one to turn it, 
and three tv feed. It shells but one ear at a 
time, but does it in such a hurry that no two 
hands can keep it supplied. It shells large, 
small and short corn equally well, and atarge 
ear as quick asa smallone. The cobs fall under 
the machine in the edge of the corn, but I find 
ita very trifling job to separate them in taking 
up the corn. I Would be glad if I had it in my 
power to send you acut of this machine, and 
still more soif each one of your subscribers 
(who has any corn this scarce year,) had one of 
the inachines to shellit with. P. E. Duncan. 

Greenville, S. C., April 3, 1846. 


Florida Coffee. 


„ Within the infant rind of this small flower 
l'oison bas residence, and medicine power.” 
hakspeare. 

Observing in the CuLTIvaToR for December 
last, some inquiries made respecting the Fiori- 
da Coffee, [take the liberty of answering your 
subscriber, who turns out to be a neighbor of 
mine, and with whom I have since had commu- 
nication onthe subject. It has been observed 
ever since this weed made its appearance in 
this part of Alabama, that no animal or bird 
eats its seeds or roots or leaves. This was the 
result of the observation of planters, and regret- 
ted; bat it is a mistake. I have fur two years 
past observed that my hogs eat both the roots 


touch it. 


and seeds: as soon as I perceived this, | like- 
wise perceived another fact, which l connected 
with the former as cause. I ceased to raise hogs, 
and what I had already raised began to die. 1 
am well aware that throughout the neighbor- 
hood, and as far as I could draw information, 
that the death of hogs, and even a cessation in 
the propagation, to a great extent, of the species, 
became the general complaint amongst planters. 
Whether I am correct or not, in ascribing the 
calamity amongst the hogs to the right cause, 
Iwill not determine; but this is my opinion. It 
has become so general a complaint that now 
most planters are in market buying meat many 
who never bought before, and some who have 
been in the practice of selling pork. The gen- 
eral scarcity of meat and the failure to raise 
hogs, or the difficulty, has been commensurate 
with the growth of the Florida Coffee, and may 
de the cause. This I leave for farther observa- 
tion. The root, in taste, is much like aloes. 
The seeds are very hard, and have a faint, nau- 
seous taste · both poisonous, I have no doubt, else 
birds, fowls and beasts ot all kind would not be 
so averse to it, and unless upon the point of 
starvation, for want of corn and mast, will not 
Being so well convinced of its dele- 
terious effects upon my own hogs, and thinking 


it might have some influence asa cause of the 
great scarcity and difficulty in raising hogs, will 
be my apology tor troubling the public with my 
crude notions - hoping at the same time that I 
may be mistaken. 


Your subscriber, 
W. AWTRY. 
Burnt Corn, Alabama, July, 1846. 


Paying our Debts--Ground Nuts. 


Mr. Camax:—In looking over the Calendar 


tor January in the first number of the 4th vo- 
lume of the Soutnern CULTIVATOR, I find the 
following:—“It you have any valuable facts 
toadd tothe general stock of knowledge, pre- 
pare and send them for publication, as a partial 
return for the advantage you have received from 
others on similar subjects.” 
friend, I have been a regular sabscriber to the 
CULTIVATOR from its first number, and 1 may 
say also that I have been an attentive reader, 
gaining from it much useful knowledge, and a 
severe spurring on to exertion in my vocation, 
which, I believe, in the long run, will add to the 
weight of my pocket as well as to the heft of 
my crops. Í regularly sent my dollar, and as 
regularly received the Cl rivaron, and appro- 
priated the Knowledge gained from its numer- 


Now, my dear old 


ous correspondents to my own benefit for the 
last three years, without once dreaming that I 
was still in debt. 

i must thank you, friend Camak, for the gen- 
tle hint just quoted above, reminding me that 
although | have paid my dollar to the publish- 


er, I am still in debt to my brother farmers for 


knowledge gained. I will now proceed (and 
hope all the readers of the CuttivaTor will do 
the same,) to pay a portion of my debt, by tell- 
ing a correspondent of yours how to make 
Ground Peas or Ground Nuts. 

{n the March number of the present volume, 
page 41, I find the following editorial: 

GROUND Nuts.—Though the cultivation ot 
this article is connected with our earliest recol- 
lection ot field labor, yet we must depend on 
some of our correspondents to supply the infor- 
mation wanted.” 

I think the best time for planting the Ground 
Pea is about the first of April. Lay off your 
ground precisely in the old way for planting 
corn, say tour feet each way, throwing three 
furrows logether one way, and then crossing 
with one furrow. Stell your peas and then 
drop two knernels in each cross, and cover shal- 
low, whether with the hoe or plow. The poor- 
est sandy land that you have is the best, if you 
can puta hanctull of manure in each hill to 
enable the plant to spread out its leaves to the 
sun. After the pea is up, break up your land 
with the scooter plow, and make it as mellow 
as possible. The after culture must be done 
with the sweep, taking care not torun under the 


delicious bacon. 
pect frost, commence gathering by running a 
scooter plow under the vines and loosening the 
ground, so that the peas will draw out without 
tearing off of the vine. Then let a hand follow 


dirt and turn it over to be cured in the sun. 


vines so as to cut off the young peas that are 
just forming. Let the hoe hands follow the 
sweep and carefully pick out the grass and 
weeds from the hill. 
be hilled up, or dirt put upon them. 
are suffered to nip off the leaves, notwithstand- 
ing they do not touch the vine, it will stop grow- 
ing and refuse to bear. 
important it isto have the vines lie flat on the 
ground and turn up their leaves tothe hot sun. 
The ground pea is like the old negro Rabbit, it 
is good for everything. 
eat vines and peas. Milch cows are very fond 
of them, and 


In no case must the vines 
It rabbits 


That will show how 


Horses and mules will 


have never found anything that 
would fatten hogs half so fastor make half as 
As soon as you begin to ex- 


with a long grubbing hoe and strike into the 
root of the vine and lift it up and shake off the 
At- 
ter the vines are cured they may be stacked or 
housed according to convenience. . R. 
Woodland, Hamillon Co., Fla., July 25, 1846. 


Planters! Respect Your Profession. 


Mr. Camax:—At the expulsion of our pro- 


genitors trom the garden of Eden, and not un- 


til, by the great increase of their progeny, they 
had eaten all the fruits of that delighitul abode, 
and not until Mother Eve, with that laudable 
curiosity characteristic of her sex, had partaken 
of the only tree leit in the garden untouched and 
forbidden, did our eyes and understanding be- 
come open and enlightened. It was then agri- 
culture especially, as well as all other arts and 


sciences, dates ils origin. It was that act that 


assimilated us to God, and displayed to man 
his nakedness and ignorance; without which, 
he would now be a naked, ignorant and wander- 
ing savage, seeking a precarious exisience by 
instinct. Is it not surprising that the occupa- 
tion ordained by our Creator for man, and tak- 
ing precedence ot all others, should now be in 
its infancy, whilst most of the other arts and 
sciences have arrived at their culmination? 1 
was led into this train of thought by seeing and 
observing how particular, even our planters are, 
in selecting and devoting their brightest and 
most intellectual sons, to Law, Physic and Di- 
vinity, whilst the dullest were invariably des- 
tined for the farm. ‘Trae, most of those reserv- 
ed for the farm are taught to read; but what do 
they read, or study? I will tell you by giving 
you an account of some young planters whose 
father is independent; after which, you may 


judge how applicable the picture is to your own 


acquaintance. In their bed room was a blow- 
ing horn anda fine double-barrelled gun. At 
his door was outstretched half a dozen or more 
emaciated hounds. On his walls were hung, 
with the hora, his ammunition bag and his 
Sunday clothes. With these last, he would in- 
vest himself to show out his handsome person 
and empty head, at a protracted meeting, a mus- 
ter, ora Temperance gathering, where he was 
sure to meet Lawyers without briets, Doctors 
without patients, and Farmers too lazy to work, 
with some Divines more vain than pious, and 
some boarding-school Misses, not there for the 
purpose of catching the young planter, but for 
some other profession, whose votaries had some 
brains, some information, or at least a show of 
it. Even the common foot pedlers would oust 
the planter’s sons with the ladies. 

how has this this state of things 


ow, sif, 
happened? It all comes from the prevalent 
prejudice against “book farming.” e have 


religious, political, and even temperance pa- 
pers, besides scientific journals; and of all these 
we may feel proud—but why may not agricul- 
ture be promoted by papers as well as other 
branches of human knowledge? Let every 
planter then commence his education, and no 
matter how old, he will be benefited himself as 
well as benefit others, He will find that him- 
self and sons will soon cease to bear the op- 
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probrious epithet of elodhopper, and find them- 
selves on an equality with the learned protes- 
sions, and compete successtully with them for 
the various offices in the gilt of the people, and 
fill them as honorably and ably. 

I wiil venture the assertion that no profes- 
sion is calculated so well io expand the mind 
and improve the morals as agriculture--none 
so well calculated tọ impress upon our minds 
the wisdom and goodness of our Creator. 
There is more philosophy inthe growth and 
maturity of a single ear of corn, than in all the 
artificial tinsel of a court, or even in the prodi- 
gious results of steam and magnetism. Look 
at the graceful figure of the stalk—its tinsella- 
ted crown and silken zone, and then the luscious 
ear, teeming with ils lactiferous and rich juices. 
Then look atthe multifarious purposes it can 
be made to subserve. Let me enumerate a few, 
that the young planter may open his eyes to the 
importance of his calling. e first contem- 

late its beauty, even in its sere and autumn 
eaf, then its rich and nutritious grains, It even 
begins, before maturity, to afford food. When 
ripe, it feeds man and beast, and affords the to- 

r a delicious alcohol. After this view, let 

im calculate the number aod extent of its roots, 
and he will be (to go no further,) lost in wonder 
at the great provision nature has furnished it for 
its support, and will suggest many aselal hints 
for its proper culture. 

It you think these tew desultory observations 
will aid in the smallest degree in promoting the 
cause of Agriculture, and stimulating the plant- 
er to greater efforts to improve his mind, as 
well as his barren soil, give it a place in the 
Col rivaron, and oblige an 

ö AMATEUR PLANTER. 

Burnt Corn, Ala., June 30, 1846. 


Rowe's Corn- Crusher. 


Mr. Camax—By request of Mr. Hurt, of 
Ala., made through the SournERN CuLtivator 
of last month, I undertake to give him some of 
the particulars respecting my corn and cob 
crusher. Mr. Rowe of Cincinnati, Ohio, is the 
inventor. I purchased mine of Dr. J. Shelby, 
of Nashville, Tenn., one of Mr, Rowe's agents. 
It cost me, in that city, $250; treight, by the 
way of N. Orleans and Savannah to Macon, 
about $33. 

Mr. Rowe says that one of these crushers 
will last a huncred years. Perhaps it will. 1 
see nothing in the wear of the one I have to dis- 
pute it, notwithstanding one can certainly be af- 
torded tor less money. The weight of one is 
near 2500 Ibs. nearly all cast iron. The one I 
have in use will grind about torty bushels per 
day. By adding weight eufficient it can be 
made to grind much more. The grinding or 
crushing is dune by two cast wheels running 
round in a cast circular trough or hopper. In 
this trough the wheels are sei opposite each 
other, six fect apart. There is no gearing re- 

uired to put one of these crushers in operation. 

wo mules or horses is team sufficient to work 
one. It requires a house 34 feet square and 12 
feet pitch to pat one in for success(ul operation. 
Alter one of these crushers is properly put up 
for grinding, it cannot be put out of order by 
fair means. 

{ need aot undertake to describe the work that 
has to be done by a tnechanic to put one of them 
in operation, as Mr. Rowe sends printed instruc- 
tions to enable a mechanic to put them up. Aft- 
ter adding a fair price lor a house to work one ot 
these crushers in, to thatof the crusher, withall 
other expenses, making at least 8400, most men 
will be their best judge whether it would be 
good economy to have oneornot. By referring 
to my communication of last November or De- 
cember, there may be seen some account of the 
different articles which I had ground in mine, 
as well as the quantity of corn I believed 1 
should save by ils use in one year. lam, dear 
sir, yours respectfully, &., Jonn Farrar, 

Slanfordville, Ga., August 14, 1846. 


Though a man without money is poor, a man 
With nothing but money is still poorer. 


Mastodon Cotton. Circular. 


Dear Sin: — The great attention awakened 
by the introduction of the Mastopon Cotton 
into the United States, together with my earnest 
desire that it may succeed in promoting the great 
interests of the South, way be a sufficient ex- 
cuse for this communication. 

The seed were procured (as I suppose) near 
the northern extremity of the Gult of Califor- 
nia, where there are extensive uninhabited re- 
gions, and where cotton of various kinds is 
sometimes found growing wild. Its transter to 
Mississippi therefore (the same Jatitude,) keeps 
it still in its native climate. 

That you may not be imposed upon in the 
purchase of seed, it is proper for you to know, 
that, with buttwo stalks growing in 1842, its 
culiivation in 1844 bad not extended beyond 
my plantation, except in a single instance in my 
neighborhood. In 1845 it was hrst raised by 
others, Butits valaable properties not then be- 
ing generally known, it became much mized 
and crossed, in many instances, with other cot- 
ton; and hence the vas! quantities of mized seed 
throughout the country. And besides this, ez- 
leni ve frauds have been committed by tke sale 
of quite different kinds of seed as Mastodon.” 
A large commission house in New. Orleans has 
been exlensively engaged in lhis business, and ma- 
ny parts of the country have become flooded 
with spurious seed. 

Should you wish to cultivate the Mastodon, 
yon would do well to get seed that is genuine, 
and itis nearly equally important, that it be nei- 
ther mixed or crossed with o'her cotton. I would 
also suggest the greatest care in keeping your 
seed pure. To prevent it from degenerating, 
plant small quantities ot picked secd occasioual- 
ly, to use for seed. 

I have from the first taken the greatcst possible 
care of my sced, and have my present crop growing 
enlircly from PICKED SEED. I shall put my seed 
up carefully for sale, with my name on each 
sack. They may be had in New Orleans ot 
Buckner & Stanton, and Hooper & Merrye; in 
Mobile, of Mauldin & Terrel, and shall also 
have agencies in the principal places in Alaba- 
ma, Georgia and South Carolina. To secure 
my secd it should be specially inquired for. 

The Mastodon should be cullivated precisely 
as other cotton, except that it should have a lit- 
tle more distance. ‘The seed are very large and 
white. Toobtaina high price for the cotton, it 
should be handled and ginned well. 

By taking the ‘SOUTHERN Cuttrvator,” 
Augusta, Geo., $l per annum, you may learn 
more upon this important subject. Almost any 
of the Southern newspapers will be of value to 
you'in this respect. Allow me also to say, that 
my brother, Maj. M. E. Abbey, of Columbus, 
Miss., and Mr. D. F. Miller, of La., have, J 
believe, taken great pains in preserving the pu- 
rity of their Mastodon seed. 

By noticing these remarks and circulating 
thein among your friends, you will promote the 
interests of cullon growing, and oblige yours 


respectfully, R. ABBEY. 
Boston Plantation, near Yazoo City, Mi., Sept. 1, 1846. 


To Cure a Burn.—A lady, a preacher ot 
the Society of Friends, in New York, was so 
successful in curing burns, that many of the 
lower class supposed her possessed of the pow. 
er of working miracles. The following is the 
recipe tor the medicine ; —Take one ounce bees- 
wax, with four ounces burgundy pitch, simmer- 
ed in an earthen vessel together, with as much 


sweet oil as will soften them into the consisten- . 


cy of salve when cool—stir the liquid after ta- 
ken from the fire till quite cool. Keep it trom 
the air in a tighi box or jar. When used, spread 
itthinly un a cloth and apply it to the part in- 
jured. Open the burn witha needle and let out 
the water till it heals.— E.rchange Paper. 


Multiply the figure 9 by any other single 
figure, and the two figures composing the pro- 
duct added together, will make9. Thus9 mul- 
tiplied by 4, make 36, which two figures added 
together, makes 9. 


Monthlp Calendar. 


Altered from the American Agricullurist‘s Almanac for 
1814, and urrunged to suit the Southern States. 


CALENDAR FOB SEPTEMBER. 


(The following brief hints to the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will be found toapply not only to the month 
under which they are arranged, but, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and solls, they may frequently an- 
awer for other months. This precaution the consider- 
ate agriculturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate.) 


From the Ist to the 20th of this month 
is the proper time for sowing wheat in the 
Northern States, It put in before, excessive 
heat and drought prevents early and rapid 
germination, which is desirable, and exposes it 
when up to the ravages of the Hessian fly. If 
sown later, the plant seldom acquires sufficient 
depth and strength of root to stand the frost 
heaving of winter, and it is more liable to mil- 
dew orrustinthe following summer. As this 
is the great agricultural staple in many of the 
States, it is of vast consequence in the aggre- 
gate, that every precaution should be taken to 
insure good crops. It clay lands have been 
pared and burnt, or under-drained, or well 
charged with enriching vegetable manures, by 
which they have become lighter and more per- 
vious lo air and water, it is sufficiently prepar- 
ed by two good plowings a litle time previous 
to sowing; it such condition is lacking, no pro- 
per preparation can be made on such soil for 
wheat, wilbouta good summer fallow, in which 
the suil is thrown up, where not saturated with 
rain so as to bake, aud exposed to the ameliora- 
ting influences of air, sun and dews. When 
this has been thoroughly done, such soils pro- 
duce a large growth of the best wheat, and in 
Europe they are universally considered the very 
choicest wheat lands. When the ground is in 
good condition to receive the seed, it may be 
sown and harrowed in witha heavy drag, bury- 
ing the seed about four inches. The experi- 
ment has been tried for a series of years in 
Scotland of plowing it in to a depth of six inch- 
es; but we Jack evidences of its utility in this 
country. The seed should be serfectly clean, 
tree trom light chaffy grains. To insure this, 
either raise it yourself, suchas you know to be 
good, or pay a little extra a: d get itfrom an 
approved source, by which you will secure ano- 
ther advantage more than equivalent to the ad- 
ditional cost, the benefits of a change of soit 
which isan advantage in allseeds The next 
operation is preparing the seed. This is usual- 
ly done by washing itin a strong brine, in 
whichthe light and imperfect grains and the 
smut will float, and may be poured off. If very 
smutty, it should be washed three times tho- 
roughly. After the brine has been mostly drain- 
ed out, quick lime must be silted upon it, and 
stirred so that every grain shall havea good 
coating. This process assisis the future crops 
in two ways, by effectually destroving smut, 
and by giving an early and healthy growth to 
the plaut. This is the system adopted by the 
best wheat-growers in the central part of New 
York, the great granary ofthe North Young's 
Annals gives the result of several experiments 
in sowing wheat, which proved that while one 
bed of unprepared wheat gave 377 heads of 
smutty wheat, those soaked in ley twenty-four 
hours, and lime water the same time, each, 
gave not one head of smut. This month seed 
corn should be selected. [tean only be well 
done inthe field. It ought tu be taken from 
those staiks which have the greatest number of 
large, round, well filled ears. In this way the 
Baden and the Dutton corn have attained all 
their well earned celebrity. Never top voar 
corn, it may dry up after topping, but there is 
an end to nourishment, as all the sap that gues 
to make the grain, first ascends into the leaf 
above the ear, where it is elaborated and per- 
fected, and then descends to the var for the per. 
lection of the kernel. Fating animals should 
now be pushed with ail imaginable speed. 
Much more flesh can be put upon them trom 
the 15:h of August till the last of November, 
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than in the same time during the cold weather, 
and on a much less quantity of feed. Indeed, 
so Important is the difference, that it would be 
jodicious furevery man to reserve grain enough 
from his last year’s stock, to feed his swine, 
cattle and sheep till his new crops are in readi- 
ness. If you havethe right kind of swine, 
berkrhire, China, or any of the best improved 
breeds, they may be got in excellent condition 
on a clover pasture, the droppings trom the or- 
chard, and the slops from the dairy, so as to be 
easily fitted fur the butcher. fhe exportation 
of pork to Europe, and its large consumption for 
jard oil, recently commenced in this country, 
will make it a most important object for the 
farmer hereafter, to select and propagate only 
the best breeds, Finish cutting and securing 
your crops of hemp and tobacco, it not previ- 
ously dune. 

Kilchen Garden.—Select a dry, warm, pro- 
tected place, and plant the lettuces sown last 
month for spring use. H the weather prove 
dry, let chen be well watered. Early in this 
month the Spanish kinds of rad ish can be sown, 
and on the approach at trost taken up and pre- 
served fur winter use in the same way as tur- 
neps or beets. Hoe and thin out the crop of 
turneps during this month, About the middle 
of the month, sow cabbage sed to remain in 
the seed bed all winter, and be ready for trans- 
planting in the spring. Sow ecauliffiwer and 
broceolit also to furnish plants tor the spriog. 
Gather each kind of seed as it ripens, and dry it 
well betore putting it ap. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. ~Budding and 
inoculating neaches can be continued, and also 
the other fruits as long as the bark wil peel. 
Trees and shrubs may be propagated, by cut- 
tings and layers. When i1 is necessary, trim 
pines, firs, walnut trees and naples, as the sap 
will not so nuch exude as in the spring. Plant 
beds of strawberries. 

Flomer Garden and Pleasure Grounds.— 
Thedirections for last month will also apply to 
this. Prepare beds for planting tulips, bya- 
cinths, anemones, ranunculuses, and other 
fluwer roots and shrubs that are to be planted 
next month. 

Plantation. —In this month, as well as the two 
succeeding, much time will be occupied in pick- 
ing coton, ginning, pressing and hauling. 
Pick the cotton clean; admit no trash; look 
tur ihe quality rather than the quantity. Do 
not attempt to gin too much ina day; let the 
mules take a steady, slow gate, for rapid mo- 
tion will cut and break the fibre. In pressing, 
put in about 450 pounds in a bale; run the 
screw well home, and coverevery particle of 
cotton; sew the sides and ends of the covering 
neatly, while inthe press, if possible; put on 
nut less than seven ropes—eight is more com- 
mon. 

In this morth or the next sow Egyptian oats, 
ryeand wheat. Sow 2 to 3 bushels of oats, 
and 14 to2 bushels ot wheat or rye, to the acre, 
Sow grass seeds both ic thie month and Octo- 
ber. 

Do not pick cotton when wet, for, besides the 
trouble of drying, the dirt and leatbeeome at- 
tached and stain it; and it trequently happens 
that quantities ot cotton are kept wet by cloudy, 
rainy weather in September, in which the seeds 
sprout and injure materially the product. A 
iew of those wet days can be employed in hous- 
ing corn, gathering peas, preparing pastures, 
fencing and other repairs, 

In Florida and the southern part of the Union, 
three cuttings of tobacco can be taken from the 
original plant; the last cutting, however, will 
be of rather a weak quality. As soon as one 
crop is cut another immediately springs up. In 
selecting the sprouts, only one to each stalk 
should be allowed to grow, and this from those 
the most deeply rooted - a other sprouts should 
be destroyed. If, however, a plant is allowed 
one to be checked in its growth, it can never 
recover. In promoting the drying of the leat, 
fire should never be resorted to, because it 
would impart a flavor mjurious to the tobacco 
itself, In order to precuce vigorous tobacco 


plants, the seed ought lo be procured from the 
original stalk, and notgtrom the second or third 
growth. It is best to allow a tew plants to go 
to seed for the express purpose. 

As we may expect showers in this month, 
sow spinach, lettuce, water and garden cresses, 
cherville, endive, parsley, late cauliflowers, 
cabbages, radishes and turneps. knoculate 
with the bud, or set out monthly roses. Large 
carrots may be set out for seed this month if 
not previously done. Save pumpkins for win- 
ter use, 


Agricultural Meetings. 


Meeting ofthe Agricultural Society of Jef= 
ferson County. 


The annual meeting ofthe Agricultural So- 
ciety ot Jefferson county, was held in Louis- 
ville on Wednesday the [2th inst. President 
P. B. Connery in the Chair. The President, 
on calling the Society to order, in a few very 
pertinent remarks, appropriate to the occasion, 
congratulated the Suciety upon the very flatter- 
ing prospects which were already following 
the comparatively small exertions. made tor the 
advancement ot agricultural improvement 
among us; and trom the lively interest mani- 
tested on the present occasion, confidently an- 
ticipated ultimate success to crown the labors 
of the Society—and in conclusion, announced 
to the body, that in accordance with their Consti- 
tution, on the return uf their anniversary, the 
inportant duty devolved upon the Society otf 
electing their ofivers tor the following year. 

It was moved by Dr. P. S. Lemlie, and agreed 
to, thatthe Society proceed forthwith, to the 
election of ils officers for the following year. 

Whereunon, the following named gentlemen 
were chosen: 

P. B. Cod Nr. Lv, President. 

Henry B. Topp, Ist Vice-President. 

ELI McCroan, 24 do. 

BENNETT B. Smita, 31 do. 

SHERROD ARRINGTON, 4th. do. 

Bexan S. Caréwe rn, 5th, do. 

Hamiuton Ratrorp, Corr’g Secretary. 

A. R. Waiaut, Recording Seeretary. 

Joan W. Botawe nt, Treasurer. 

The following gentlemen were also chosen, 
in accordance with a provision of the constitu- 
tion, to constitute with the above named officers, 
the Executive Committee : John W. Alexander, 
T. W. Batley, Henry Arrington, Robert Boyd, 
and Flenrv Batley. 

Alter which, the Corresponding Secretary 
presented to the Society a package ol filty-seven 
varieties of seeds, from the Agricultural De- 
partment of the U. S. Patent Otfice, for distri- 
bution among the members, together with a 
copv of the Report of the Commissioner on 
Patents, furnished to the Society through the 
courtesy of the Hon. J. McPherson Berrien. 

After sometime spent in deliberation, discus- 
sion, and interchange of views among the mem- 
bers, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Kesolved, That tte annual fair of this Socie- 
ty be held on Wednesday, the llth ot Novem- 
ber next, and that the following gentlemen be a 
Committee of Arrangements for the occasion: 
P. B. Connelly, J. W. Bothwell, T. W. Batley, 
B. S. Carswell, A. J. Tarver, Eli McCroan, 
J. W. Alexander, Henry Batley, Henry Arring. 
ton, B. B. Smith, A. R. Wright, Arthur W. 
Walker, P. S. Lemlie. 

Resolved, That any member of the Society 
who may desire to submitany agricultural pro- 
duce, for premium, may have the same ex- 
amined and measured by one or mure members 
of the Executive Committee, whose report will 
be sufficient authority with the Society. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this Society be 
tendered to Gen. James H. Hammond, and the 
Hon. J. McPherson Berrien, for their liberality 
and courteous attention tothis Society, and that 
the Corresponding Secretary be instructed to 
present the same to those gentlemen. 

Resolved, That the members ot the Society 


who may take a portion uf the seeds furnished 
hy Judge Berrien trom the Patent Office, be re- 
quested to report the result of their experiment 
with the seeds, and to furnish a portion of the 
product tor the use of the Society. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be directed to 
purchase forthe useof the Society, a complete 
sett ot the Souraern Cuttivator, and sub- 
scribe for the ensuing volume. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding and Re. 
cording Secretaries be exempted from the an- 
nual expenses of the Society. 

Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be 
furnished for publication in the SourusgN Cue 
TIVATOR, with a request to the editor to publish 
therein. 

On motion, the Society then adjourned till the 
regular meeting in November. 

P. B. Conne ty, President. 

A. R. Wnionr, Recording Secretary. 


Albany (Baker Co.,) Agricultural Society. 


The Albany Agricultural Society met Au- 
gust lith, pursuant to adjournment, On mo- 
tion of Hon. Lott Warren, it was 

Resolved, That a commiuee be appointed by 
the Chair io nominate gentle:nen as officers of 
this Society, term of office agreeably tothe pro- 
vision of the Constitution, to continue until the 
anniversary meeting in November next 

Hon. Lott Warren, Col. John. Tompkins 
and Capt. H. Griffin, were appointed that come 
mittee, and after a few moments recommended 
as President, Col. John Mercer; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. Griffin; Recording Secretary, S. N. 
Boughton; Corresponding Secretary, T. D. 
Mathews; Treasurer, John F. Spicer; all ot 
whom were afterwards duly elected by ballot. 

The Society was theu fully organized by the 
installation of its ofticers, and Col. John Mere 
cer, the orator of the day, in a short but appro» 
priate address advanced many sound and prac- 
tical thoughts with reference to the subject of 
scientific agriculture. 

The committee appointed to arrange the bu- 
siness of the meeting recommended the appoint- 
ment of the tullowing committees: 

Ist. Committee tor procuring an orator for 
the next meeting. 

24. A Committee in each different neighbor 
hood forthe purpose of visiting plantations and 
reporting to the next meeting of this Society, 
(which will be the annual meeting,) on the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz: Ist. Tne character and 
quality of the soil. 2d. How mach small grain 
sowed, when sowed, if mannred, how and when, 
and the product per acre. 3d. How much land 
planted in corn, how mach in cotton, how much 
old and new land, how much manure, how and 
when wasthe manure applied, how planted, in 
hill or drill, and the space between the stalks, how 
otten worked and how worked, ard the average 
product peracre. The attention paid to the recae 
perative resources of the plantation by raising 
negroes, and different kinds of live stock, ree 
pairing buildings, fences, &c., raising fruittrees, 
potatoes, sugar-cane, tobacco, &c., and any 
kind of crop the owner of the plantation may 
wish examined, and report on which the come 
mittee may think worthy of their attention. 

3d. A Committee to prepare a plan for the 
offering and awarding of premiums. - 

In accordance with the foregoing recommend- 
ations the following committees were appointed, 
viz: Committee to procure an orator for the 
next meeting—Lott Warren, H. Griffin and J. 
Tompkins, Committee to examine the planta- 
tions on the south side of Fowltown ereek -L. 
B. Mercer, Thos. H. Moughon and R. Q. Dick- 
inson. On the west side of said creek Jos. 
Bond, B. H. Eley and E. Janes. In the vicini- 
ty of Albany R. Q. Dickinson, H. Griffin and 
Lott Warren. lu the section around Byron 
J. Tompkins, Robt. Lunday and C. T. J. Sin- 
gleton. The Committee on Premiums -N. 
Tift, D. A. Vason and Jas. Bond. 

The following resolution was offered by R. 
Q. Dickinson, and adopted: 

Resolved, That we earnestly and cordially 
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recommend the members of this Society to take 
and read the Southern Cultivator, edited b 
James Camak, and published by J. W. & W. 
S, Jones, at Augusta, Geo.,—a work containing 
much useful intormation on the subject of agri- 
culture. 

On motion of John Tompkins, the meeting 
adjourned until the second ‘Thursday in No- 
vember next. Joun Mercer, President, 

S. N. Boughton, Sec’y. 


Barbour Co. (Ala.) Agricultural Meeting. 


The regular meeting of the Barbour County 
Agricultural Society was held at Glennville on 
Saturday, the llth July. The President, John 
M. Raitord, in the Chair. The proceedings of 
the previous meeting were first read in order. 
Reports of Commitices appointed io examine 
crops was called lor. The tollowing was sub- 
mitted, and on motion of John A. Calhoun, 
Esq., was adopted as appropriate, though some- 
what delerred: 

TO THE BARBOUR COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIE LY. 

The undersigned Committee appuitied by the 
President tu examine the condition of the crops 
in the lower sectivo of North Cowikee, having 
discharged the duties assigned them, wilh much 
interest and allthe attention in their power, beg 


leave to reportihe result of their in vestigation— | 


merely premising, that without definite instruc- 
tions as to the extent of the duties your com- 
mittee had in view, in making their observa- 
tions, the following particulars, (without trans- 
cending as they conceive their proper sphere of 
business,) not on the present appearance of the 
crops, but the mode of planting and cultivating 
it—and what preparations of the different pro- 
ducts composing the crops were planted. 
Belore stating the information obtained on 
these subjects, your Committee would remark, 
generally, thatthe crops, within the limits as- 
signed them, ate entirely on the hainmocks ot 
North Cowikee and the land immediately adja- 
cent, extending from the Clayton road, near 
Glennville, to the junction of north and middie 
Cowikee. The lands are of a deep rich soil, 
level, and of alluvial appearance, capable ot 


producing as they usually do, as heavy crops of 


corn and cotton perhaps as any land within the 
extent of country occupied by your society, yet 
owing to the too frequentrains during the spring 
and early summer, the present crop is found not 
to be as early or as promising as usual at this 
time of the year. Yourcommittee would not, 
however, be understood as intimating that the 
crops are sorry; considering the season and the 
local situation of the land, the crops may be re- 
presented as good. We find the object had been 
on the plan ations examined by us, to plint both 
corn and cotton early, and, to some extent, in 
tbe corn crop, it had been successtul, but in 
most, if not in every instance, where cotton has 
been planted earlier than the first week of April, 
a failure was the result. Owing to the difficul- 
ties of the season alluded to and from having to 
be planted again, a stand was not obtained as 
early as if it had not been attempted so soon, 
We estimated that the bulk of the corn zrop 
was planted about the Ist March—the distance 
usually given, we find is, when planted in hills, 
4 leet each way, and when in drill, 5 feet by 23. 
The cotton crop was planted from Ist to 10tb 
April. in drills, generally 43 to 5 feet apart, an'i 
18 to 24 inches in the drul. In one crop we ob · 
served the coiton had been leit twice as thick as 
intended for an ultimate stand, as a precaution 
against the ravages of the cnt-worm. Your 
committee would respectfully suggest that a 
disposition to crowd crups is too prevalent, 
We find that, on an average, corn and cotton 
have been planted nearly in equal quantities on 
the plantations submited to our inspection, and 
although we were glad tc discover that, on some 
places, the other items of an important charac- 
ter ina well proportioned crop had not been dis- 
segarded, vet we think too strong a disp sition 
is evinced, as we conceive, io increase the cotton 
crop, to the neglect of wheat and other varieties 


of small grain, as well astull potatoe and pea- 
crops. Vet on some plantations we found a de- 
gree of attention highly commendable bestow- 
ed on those articles, and on every one a good 
prospect of an abundance and to spare of the 
substantial necessaries tor man and brute. 

Your Committee are in justice bound to ofter 
the opinion that the general views displayed in 
the arrangement and cultivation of the present 
crop are very jadicious, 

Itappears to have been the general policy, 
adopted alter preparing the land well tor plant- 
ing, to obviate difficulties of the svason, by cul- 
tivating upon the draining system—by bedding 
to crop, and leaving a water (urrow to carry off 
the water io the ditches and oullets previously 
arranged; but for this precaation, the crop must 
have been, as we conceive, more liable to injury. 

We find itto have been the plan generally 
adopted, to work the corn crop first, and early, 
and lighter as the season advanced. We re- 
commend this plan to the confide: ce of the So- 
ciety in future, where it has not been adopted. 

It ie gratifying to your Committee to be able 
to state, thatthe crops, withia their limits, are 
comparatively clean of grass, 

We found the work bestowed on the cot- 
ton crop, since the late heavy rains, to have 
been highly beneficial, and that itis now in a 
very improving condition. 

BV way of summing ap the general views 
already expressed, we concur in the opinion 
that a tair corn crop has been realized, and that 
with favorable rains an- a late fail, an average, 
if nota full cotton crop mav be anticipated. 

Your Commitee commend to the Society the 
general system of management teund existing 
within the scope of their observations, 

They found the overseers at their posts en- 
gaged in the prompt and faithful discharge of 
their responsible duties, 

The negroes engaged on the plantations seem- 
ed to be well cared tor and well provided, not 
only with the implements ot their avocation, 
but with many means of comfort and hapniness, 

Your committee regret to find that all the at- 
tention is not paid to the improvement of plan- 
tation fixtures and conveniences that is desira- 
ble, yet as far asthey are able to ascertain, this 
has not resulted from a want of taste or wish to 
engage in it, but rather of tha: necessity attend. 
ing planting operations in a country not longer 
reclaimed from the wilderness than this has 
been. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, beg leave to 


urge upon the attention of the Society, the pro- 


priety of offering some inducements to members 
to engage in sucha system ol improvement as 
time and convenience will allow, that will not 
only be profitable, but that they may display 
not only the industry but the taste and refined 
sense ot the Agricullural profussinm. 
All ot which is respecttully submited. 
M. A. Browper, 
Matacni lvy, 
M. M. GLENN, 
After the adoption of the above report, Dr. 
E. E Dubose and A. Frazier, E«q., stated, in 
behalf of their respective Committees, without 
reporting formally, that the condition of the 
crops within their limits was such as they found 
to be common on similar land. The corn crop 
might de considered good. The cotton crop 
promising, though later by ten or Gilteen days 
than the crap of last year, and that they disco- 


Committee, 


ver a disposition, attended with encouraging re- 


sults, to increase the small grain crops in many 
places. 

The President called onthe members present 
to state their opinions relative to the difference 
of the present year, compared with last. Messrs. 
Calhoun, Jackson, Richardson, and others, con- 
curred inthe opinion that the present cotton 
erop, owing to the seasons, was filteen days la- 
ter than common. 

An interesting interchange of ideas incident- 
ally came op, on the use of cotton seed tor ma- 
nuring, in which Mr. M. A. Browder suggested 
that they should be applied in moderate quanti- 
ty (according to the quality of the land,) on top 


of the ground just betore plowing the cora the 
first time. 

J. A. Calhoun concurred with Mr. Browder 
in opinion, and irom his observation and prac- 
tice in Carolina, where the manuring was in 
some mode necessary, had been satisfied, the 
sugestion was a goo one. 

Dr. Richardson urged no objection to the 
mode, but was satisfied (hat on fair land in this 
country, the quality need not be as greatas usue 
ally imagined. He stated he was accustomed 
to using bat little in each hitl of corn, and by 
plan ing but one stalk with suitable distance, 
the end was better secured than by wasting the 
quantity without suitable precaution as to dise 
tance. Dr. R. sustained his experienceon the 
subject with a scientific theory. 

The President propounded several questions 
to diff-rent members, alternately, in the discuse 
sion of which much useful ioformation was 
elicited, 

To the first, which was, “what quantity of 
coru and cotton is planted per hand, aod what is 
the average product per acre ?“ — 

M. A. Browder answered that he had not mea- 
sured his plantation so as to make an accurate 
estimate, but aims to plant from 15 to 20 acres 
per hand, and of that, one-third more of corn 
than cotton, He calculates on about 20 bushels 
of corn peracre, on second quality of land, 
(considering the best creek land of that class,) 
and 1,400 to 1,500 lbs. ot cotton per acre, about 
the average of his crop. He thinks part oi his 
last crop would have yielded 2,000 Ibs. could it 
have been well saved. Other gentlemen agreed 
on all important points with Mr. Browder in 
his estimates. 

The second question was, “what is the ad- 
vantage of oxen for farm purposes, in compari- 
son with horses and mules; and what is the best 
mode of breaking and managing thein ?” 

Maj. Dennard thinks that it oxen were fairly 
tried they would be preterable to horses or mules 
tor hauling off crops short distances—he had 
seen them used for such purposes iu great ad- 
vantage in the West. 

Mr. Browder was of opinion that oxen are 
very valuable on every farm fur saving foud of 
a cosy kind; convenience in haaling about 
plantations: they may be made serviceable in 
the plow in turning over heavy Jands, and by 
kind and careful treaiment, and working them 
at first in the same team with old yokes, they 
mav be easily and well broke—theo by working 
them together with mules they may be made to 
walk tast. 

Mr. Gaice had adopted the plan proposed by 
Mr. Browder, and found it very proper—he 
would recommend it. 

Mr. Calhoun sai he had not tried them, but 
was nol disposed to consider them as valuable 
as they were thought to be, in consequence of 
lacking speed and ability to travel a distance, 
though he was disposed to give them a trial—he, 
however, felt satisfied that the mode of gearing 
them, like a horse, would be preterable to the 
yee in use commonly, which he considered 
cruel, 

Jo answer to the third question, which was, 
“what are the best means of raising and latten- 
ing hogs ?”-— 

Dr. Dubose answered that hogs should be at- 
tenced to particularly, when young; nat be suf- 
fered to pine or want; that they should be push- 
ed in growth by feedipg on ground toad, cook- 
ed or otherwise for variety, instead of corn con- 
stantiy. Advocated the importance and practi- 
cability of every farmer raising his owa supply 
even if it cost more than if bought fcom the 
drovers, 

A. E. Jackson agreed with Dr. DuBase as to 
the importance of raising hogs, but asto the 
means ot doing so, he considered the corn-crio 
the main dependence. 

Maj. Dennard sugzested that, in addition to 
the helps proposed by the other gentlemen, that 
woods pastures would be found very advanta- 
geous; but really doubted whether the profit of 
raising hogs would pay the cost. 


Dr. Richardson advocated the necessity ot 
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raising as far as possible, our own supplies, 
though it be attended with cost and attention. 
He prefers the grazier breed, becausethey weigh 
well at an early age, and do well where they 
can graze. He suggested the importance of 
having different suitable enclosures, so that 
they may be separated to advantage when ne- 
cessary; and a ſvised that on physiological prin- 
ciples they should be ted while young on a 
great variety of food, and that a great saving 
might be made the result of boiling provisions 
for them during the whole progress ot their 
growth, He uses for this purpose a great quan 

tity of squashes, peas, artichokes, &c. 

M. Calhoun stated that he had failed in this 
country in raising hogs, which he attribu- 
ted mainly to a want of proper enclosures, 
without which they are apt to stray and get 
wild. He contended that it is cheaper to 
raise by feeding on a variety of such articles as 
had been suggested, than to buy pork or bacon, 
and decidedly better policy; and stated, he was 
experimenting with ground peas and potatoes 
planted in his corn crop forthe benefit o! his 
hogs. He preferred the common breed. 

To the fourth question, which is as follows: 
‘What quantity of food should be given to 
field hands, when they have free access to vege- 
tables and milk?“ — 

Dr. Richardson was of opinion that 3 lbs. of ba- 
con per week was sufficient, perhaps too much. 
He was disposed to think that in this climate 
two pounds would be more healthy if the defi- 
cit were supplied with a well prepared vegeta- 
ble diet. He recommended shallots, cabbages, 
turnips, peas, squashes, tomatoes, okra, &c., to 
be substituted in part, instead of a full allowance 
ot animal foud, not only as a saving, but 
healthy precaution for laborers, in this climate 
particularly, where nature pointed out the pro- 
priety of sucha substitution in her dispensation 
of the abundance of those things. 

Mr. Browder stated, it has been his plan, as a 
matter of poliev, and conducive to the health of 
his slaves, to have particular attention given to 
cooking the vegetables with their meat, and was 
satisfied that one-half might be saved and their 
health better secured. Milk, he considered 
highly advantageous, and he wascareful to 
have a good supply of common peas saved for 
their use throngh the winter. 

There were sme other important questions 
discussed, but from the length of the report, are 
reluctantly omitted. 

Dr. Richardson suggested that every member 
of the Society should become a subscriber for 
one of the Enfaula papers, so that reference 
could be had to all the proceedings without mis- 
take or disappointment, and particularly as very 
great accommodations had been rendered the 
Society by those papers, tn publishing tor the 
Society, and the interest they had taken in pro- 
moting its interest, the Society should tee! bound 
to assist in extending their circulation. The 
unanimous sanction of the Society was given 
to the suggestion. 

The names of Messrs. A. Bowdrie, Esau 
Brooks, and Brittain Rogers, were offered and 
regularly entered members of the Society. 

On motion of John A. Calhoun, Esq., Benj. 
Gardner was elected Assistant Recording Se- 
cretary. 

Next meeting anrounced by the President to 
be held in Eufaula, on the 2d Saturday ia Au- 
gust next, 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 

M. M. Guenn, Secretary. 


MARINO Vinecar.~—Vinegar, according to a 
writer in the Genesee Farmer, is cheaply made. 
We republish his recipe: 

“To eight eallons of clear rain water, add 
three quaits of molasses, put into a good cask. 
shake well a few times, then add two or three 
spountulls of good yeast sakes. In summer, 
place the cask in the sun; in winter, near the 
chimney, where it may be warm. In ten or 
fifteen days, add to the liquor a shcet of brown 
paper, torn in strips, dipped in molasses, ant 


good vinegar willbe produced. The paper will, 
in this way, torm what is called the“ mother,“ 
or ‘life ot vinegar.” 

This looks reasonable, and, whatis of more 
importance, it is supported by the inductions of 
chemical science throughout. 


To mane Junnny Cake.—Take two large 
cups of meal, one cup ot flour, and one cup of 
sour milk, one egg, one table-spoonſul of mo- 
lasses, and atea-spoontul of saleratus, dissolv- 
ed; mix thoroughly, and add sufficient sweet 
milk to cause the batter to spread in the pans; 
then bake in the usual way. 


To ASCERTAIN THE SPEED OR VELOCITY OF 
Macuinery.—lIn all ordinary machinery, the 
motion of some part thereof is sufficiently mo- 
derate to admit of the counting of the revolu- 
tions or vibrations thereof. Having compared 
the motion with time, and ascertainedthe num- 
ber of revolutions per minute, ofadriving wheel 
or drum, multiply that number by the quotient 
obtained by dividing the diameter of this wheel 
by the pulley or pinion which receives a mo- 
tion directly therefrom. But il these two di- 
ameters are such that one cannot be divided by 
the other withcut a remainder, then reduce each 
to inches and decimals, and apply the rule of 
proportion, multiply the diameter ot the first 
wheel by the number of its revolutions per 
minute and divide the product by the diameter 
of the small wheel, pulley, or pinion, and the 
quotient will show the velocity thereof, in revo- 
lutions per minute. If another drum or gear 
wheel is mounted on the shaft of this second ro- 
tary, and motion is communicated therefrom 
to a third axle pulley, the same process may be 
repeated to ascertain the velocity of the third 
shaft. In this way the velocity of the mandrills 
of the most violent motion may be accurately as- 
ceriained. 


— 


Temperance LEGISLATION.— The Legisla- 
tureof Maine have enacted a law forbidding 
the sale of intoxicating liquors at wholesale or 
retail, except tor medicinal and mechanical 
purposes. Penaltv for the first offence from 
$i to $20, second offence $5, to $20, witha 
bond of 850 to abate the nuisance tor six 
months, and forfeiting all money received for 


liquors thus sold. 
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Back Volumes of the Southern Cultivator. 


The Work complete from its commencement. 


U Votumes l., II. anp III. of the “SouTHERN 
CULTIVATOR,’”’ can be supplied to all who may desire 
the work from its commencement, at the subscription 
price—One Dollar each volume. The back numbers of 
the present volume are sent to all new Subscribers. 
LE . — 


COMTEMTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
Asparagus. how to raise (lian... . o page 137 
Agricultural Society Jefferson Co., Meeting of * 142 
Col. McDonald's Prop 1o n 10 136 
Corn Crusher, Ro- ee 
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Florida Coffee... . oa 
Green Barley a Substitute for Indian Corn... 
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Peaches, dried 
Respect for Laber 338 
Sünaee!kkkkk 0 Seales 


The Press— Ourselves.. Pesce arses 6 „6 „„ „„ 6 „ „ „ 06060 136 
SELECTIONS, EXTRACTS, &C. 


Agricultural Society of Albany, Baker Co.. „pate 142 
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Bots — the Natural History of the Horse Bee... 129 
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THE SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES. 


THE SUBSCRIBER has on hand 
a rare collection of FRUIT TREES, graft- 
ed by himself from the best varieties, 
which have been tested in this climate, among which 
are some twenty kinds of Tennessee Apples, (which 
are found to do mueh better in this climate than Northe 
ern trees.) Also, Pears, Plums, (specimens of which 
can be shown grown dy ma this season weighing 4 
ounces,) Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Figs, Grapes, 
Quince, Gooseberries. &c. Also some beautiful doa. 
ble flowering fruit trees as the Apple, Peach. Almond 
Quince, &c. Also, Horey's celebrated Secdling Straw, 
berry, which have have proved in this climate ts be 
fine bearers, of enormous size and of exquisite Pine 
Apple flavor, (baskets of this delicious fruit have been 
in the Columbus mai ket the pastsummer with berries 
measuring from 4to5inches round.) Also, Ornament- 
al Shrubs, Plants, &. Superb Dutch Flowering Bulbs, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Amarylas. Also an exlensive as» 
sortraent of Garden and Field Seeds, all of which cam 
be found at my seed store in Columbus, Geo. Orders 
for trees, plants, bulbs or seeds will be carefully packed 
to go any distance with safety. 
8-5 CHARLES A. Peasopy. 


HAVE YOU A Cow! 

THREE COPIES FOR O'NE DOLLAR! 
TREATISE ON MILCH COWS.— 
Whereby the quality and quantity of Milk which 

any cow will give may be accurately determined by ob- 
serving natural marks or externa! indications alone; 
the length of time she will continue to give milk, &c. 
Kc. By M. Francis GrugnNon, of Libourne, France. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Library, from the French, 
by N. P. TRIST, Esq. late U. 8. Consul at Havana. 


With Introductory Remarks and Observations on 
THE COW AND THE DAIRY, 
By JohN S. Sxtnner, Editor Farmers’ Library. 
U3 Illustrated with numerous Engravings «£ 


Price for single copies, neatly done up in pa- 
per covers, 374 cents. Full bound in cloth, and letter · 
ed, 62 cents. The usual discount to booksellers, a- 
gents, country merchants and pediers. 

Farmers throughout the United States may receive 
the work through the mails. The postage on each ce- 
py will beabout7 cents. By remitting 82 free of post- 
age we will send seven copies of the work done up in 
paper covers, or three copies for $1. 

Jountry merchants visilingary of the cities can ob- 
tain the work from booksellers for those who may wish 
to obtain it. Pleasesend on your orders. Address 

GaeEsLEY & McEcratuH, Publishers, 
Tribune Buildings, New-York. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 


À GENERAL assortment of fresh and genu- 
ine Garden and Field Seed, among. which are the 
following: 

Red and white clover, 


Blue and green grass. 
Rye and orchard do 


Timothy and herds do 
Milletand Lucernedo Beed corn of every valua- 
Buckwheat & potato oats, Seed wheat, [ble variety 

Kept constantly on hand by the subscriber, all o 

which are offered for sale at very moderate prices. 

All orders, by mail or otherwise, executed with neat 

nese and despatch. WM. Haines, JR., 

1 No. 232, Broad - street, Augusta, Ga. 


SUPPLY of the following varieties o 
fresh Fut nep Seed, just received, viz: 
Yellow Sweedish or rutabaga, very fine for stock. 


Large globe turnep 
18 White flat do Finet 
„ Hanover or white ruta baga do ase 


“ Norfolk do 
For sale in quantities to suit purchases 
Wm. Haines, Jr., Broad- st. 


WEEKLY CHRONICLE & SENTINEL, 


FOR TWO DOLLARS A YEARI! 


Tne Largest and Cheapest Family Newspaper in the 

Southern States, 28 by 46 inches, containing 36 col- 

umns, is issued from this office every Thursday, at the 

low rate of TWO DOLLARS per annum, in advance. 
1 J. W. & W. S. JONES, Proprietors. 


The Sonthern Cultivator 
Is published on the first of every month, at Augusta, Ga 
J. W. & W. 8. JONES, PROPRIETORS. 


EDITED BY JAMES CAMAK, OF ATHENS, GA. 
TERMS.—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


1 copy, one year,..... $1 00| 25 copies, one car,. 820 00 
6 copics. ee .. . . 500] 100 copics, s . . 75 00 


{All subscriptions must commence with the volume. ] 

Tre CASH System will be rigidly adhered to, and in no 
case will the paper be sent unless the money accompanies 
the order. 

ADVERTISEMENTS pertainingto Agriculture, will be in- 
serted for ONE DOLLAR for every square of ten lincs or 
less, for the first insertion, and SBVENTY-FIVE CENTS per 
square for each continuance. 

TI P@ALL COMMUNICATIONS, MUST BE POST PAID, and 
addressed to JAMES CAMAK, Athens, Georela. 
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Monthly Calendar. 


Altered from the American iceslturist's Aimanac for 
1814, and urranged to awit the Southern States. 


CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 


(The foliowing brief hints to the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will be found toapply not only to the month 
under which they are arran A bat, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and solls, they may frequently an- 
swer for other monihs This precaution the consider- 
ate agriculturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
eases where his judgment and experience may dictate] 


Ocıober is an important month for the farmer 
in the colder part of the Southern States. In 
this, he has to collect his roots, apples, corn, 
and store them up for safe-keeping through the 
winter. Secure sugar beet and mangol-wurizel 
before heavy frosts occur. Very light frosts 
do not injure them while in the ground. They 
should be periegily matured, or they will afford 
less nutrition. This may be known by some of 
their leaves turning yellow. If allowed to re- 
main beyond this time, there is a new elabora- 
tion of their juices, and much of the saccha- 
rine principle, which is the tattening one, is de- 
stroyed. Tarnipsand parsnips may be left till 
in danger of freezing in the ground, and the lat- 
ter, if not wanted for winter use, are detter tor 
remaining till spring. In this case, all the water 
must be carefully led away from the beds, or 
they will rot. Pr'stacs are ripe when the vines 
are decayed, and ii. oy should never be dug be- 
fore. All roots ought to be protected from the 
suo aller digging, by throwing over them some 
of the leaves or straw, and as soon as the dirt 
attached to them is dried, carry them at once to 
the cellar or pit. Too little care is used in stor- 
ing roots, The air ought to be carefally kept 
{rom them, by putting them in barrels loosely 
covered, or in bins well guarded by straw or 
turf, and they are still better ior having light 
mould or sand sifted intothe interstices. Such 
as are stored in the fields, may be placed in pits, 
where the ground is dry and sandy, somewhat 
excavated below the surface, and piled above it 
tothe height required. A coating ol straw must 
first be laid over them, carefully thatched over 
the heap like shingles, to carry off any water 
that may leak through the exterior covering ot 
earth, which may be added to the depth o: a few 
inches, just safficient to prevent injury from 
early frosis. The covering for wioter need not 
be completed till later, as by leaving the earth 
loose, the escape of moisture from the roots is 
facilitated, as well as the gases, which are gen- 
erated by the partial heating and curing of the 
Toots, which takes place when they are thrown 
into heaps scon alter they have been dug. 
When finally covered over for the winter, a 

ole on the top shoald be left, or several, if the 
pit be a long one, in which, a wisp of straw. 
must be placed, which will allow the escape ot 
all moisture and gas. Ifthe ground isa stiff 
Clay, the roots must be placed on the surface ot 
the ground, and a ditch dug on every side, one 
foot below them, sv as to carry off all the wa- 
ter; otherwise, the lower strata will be spoiled 
by the water retained on the surface. 

Winter app'es ought to be carefully picked 
Y hand, and placed in bins or barrels, and en- 
urely excluded from the air. They should oc- 
ey a dry, cool cellar, or upper room, in which 
It temperature is not below the freezing point. 

they should become frozen, they tnust be 

ePt covered and allow the frost to escape gra- 


dually, when the effect will be scarcely percept- 
ible; yet when this occurs, they do not keep as 
long in good flavor as if untouched by frost. It 
you have clay land, much of the plowing for the 
following sp ing may be done in this month, 
throwing it into high furrows as much as pos- 
sible. If there be no demand for your fall ap- 
ples, they are worth mach more to feed to stock, 
swine and cattle, than for cider; dispose of all 
in this way but such as are wanted for the wia- 
ter use. 

Secure your winter squashes and pumpkins 
by placing them in adry, cool place, and you 
may have the luxury of good vegetable and 
pumpkin pies during the winter. All the garden 
seeds should be carefully selected and placed 
beyond the reach of decay and vermin. Pre- 
pare all your supernumerary stock for market; 
cull vut your choicest animals for breed and use, 
and sell and fat the remainder. Be careful to 
avoid an overstock for winter. One half the 
animals well kept, will yield more profit than 
the whole half kept. Set out trees for the en- 
suing spring. They may be transplanted any 
time after the sap has ceased to flow, which oc- 
curs when the buds are fully developed, and the 
leaves fallen. This is the proper time to cat 
wood for the year. Fael cut from July till No- 
vember is more valuable than if prepared at 
any other season. Ii not convenient to draw it, 
let it remain on the ground. 

Timber cut daring these months is als» mach 
more durable, notwithstanding the popular opi- 
nion to the contrary. 

Kuchen Garden —Keep the crops of spinach 
entirely clean; they can now be thinned oat, 
leaving the plants four or five foches apart. 
Lettuces for early spring use should be treated 
in the same way. Those for late tall use should 
be transferred to frames, and protected from 
frost during the night. The same mode can te 
adupted with cabbage plants for fall and winter 
use. During the lauer part of the month cat 
down the aspatagus tops, and give the bed a 
coat of well rotted stable manure to the depth of 
two or three inches. This can be done, howev- 
er, as well next montb. 

If hemp is wanted for early breaking, spread 
it oat this month for dew-rotting. he lint, 
however, is whiter and better to defer it till 
December for latitudes below 40°; a higher 
latitade, November is the best month. 

Fruit Garden and Orckard.—Continue pro- 
pagating by layers and cuttings; plant beds of 
strawberries that may have been omitted last 
month. They will be less likely to suffer from 
the heat of the ensuing summer, than if planted 
in the spring. Most kinds of hardy fruit and 
forest trees, may now be trimmed and cleared of 
lateral shoots and suckers. All kinds of bardy 
deciduous trees and shrub; can be transplanted 
this month as soon as they have shed their 
leaves. Fall planting is preferable for good 
sized trees, as during the winter they can firmly 
establish themselves, and be ready to throw out 
sufficient roots in the spring to withstand the 
heats of summer. Small seedlings had better 
be left till spring, as they are liable to be thrown 
out of the ground by the frost in winter, 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.— About 
the middle or laiter end of the month plant ta- 
lips, hyacinths, &e. Select a warm, mellow 
soil, and let it be highly inanured with well rot- 
ted compost. 

The ranunculus and anemone can now be 
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planted, anc all other varieties of balbous and 
tuberous rooted flowers. Seeds of bulbous and 
tuberous rooted flowers can now be sown to ob- 
tain new varieties. Continue te transplant pe- 
rennial and biennial flower roots. Plant some 
bulbous roots in flower pots for winter bloom- 
ing. The latter part of the month, pot yourten- 
der roses and everything else that requires pro- 
tection in the winter, and have them ready to 
move in on the sudden approach of any cold 
weather. Flowering and ornamental shrubs 
can now be found and also propagated by lay- 
ers, cuttings and suckers. The latter part of 
this month new pleasure grounds may be form- 
ed and all hardy deciduous trees may be trans- 

lanted, as soon as they have shed their leaves. 
Live hedges can now be planted. Continue to 
mow your lawns, clean the gravel walks, cut 
aud carry away all weeds, decayed flower 
stems, fallen leaves, &c., and prepare ground 
for spring planting. 

Plantation.—To the sugar planter, as well as 
the cotton grower, October and November are 
the most important months in the year. To the 
cotton grower, the work ot ihese months will be 
nearly the same as that of September; as tothe 
sugar planter, it will claim his special attention. 
In the early part of October, let him commence 
and get everything in readiness for cutting and 
grinding his cane. Repair the roads leading 
from the cane fields to the mill, if necessary; 
put yourcarts and yokes ia order; procure and 
sharpen the knives or hooks for cutting the 
cane; see that the mill or rollers are properly 
geared, well oiled, and are clean. If your busi- 
ness will warrant it, procure by all means a 
steam engine, rather than use horses or mules 
in grinding. See thatthe kettles are well set, 
and that the flues are strong and cleared of filth. 
Put in order the coolers, and all minor imple- 
ments used in the operations. Also prepare 
barrels or hogsheads for filtering; and look to 
the gutters or conductors for ccnveying the jui- 
ces or syrups, and see that they are tight, and 
properly fitted to your work. Draw and split 
tuel for boiling if i: has not been done betore. 

By the last of October, in ordinary seasons, 
more or less of the cane attains its usual matu- 
rity in Florida and Louisiana. When täis pe- 
riod arrives, the first thing to be done, is to pro- 
vi e tor fature crops. Give early attention to 
the saving of seed, on account of th? injury 
which seed cane receives by frost, and which is 
liable to occur before the middle of November. 
The general rule observed in saving cane for 
planting, is to reserve such a portion of the 
cropas is the teast valuable for grinding. 
Hence, those fields which have produced cane 
from the same stubble fortwo, three or four 
years, and which now require, from the stinted 
growth they produce, to be replanted with cane 
or some other crop, are selected to farnish seed 
canes. Thecanes from such fields are small 
and short, having the joints nearer together, 
each ot which sends up shoots called rattoons, 
One acre of such rattoons is sufficient in ordi- 
nary cases, for the planting of ttree acres of 
land. They are cat near the ground and carted 
to the vicinity of the fields where they are to be 
planted out, and then formed, when not planted 
as soon as cul, into long beds, about fifteen feet 
wide, which are called mattresses. These are 
made by commencing at one end of the bed and 
placing a row of canes, with their tops on, 
across it—the tops directed outward. Upon 
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this a second row is laid, so that the butts are 
placed about eight inches or a toot in advance 
of these of the firstrow. Upon the second row 
a third is placed in like manner, and so on. By 
this arrangement the lower part of the stalk is 

rved from the cold, by the tops; except in 
two or three layers across that portion of the 
mattress last formed, where the protection is at- 
forded by tour or five inches of earth. 

A great part of the planting may be done 
with about three feet of the rejected cane tops, 
te which a greater portion of the green leaves 
are attached at the time of gathering the crop. 
These, when not reserved for planting, should 
be left on the field torthe protection of the stub- 
bles; bat when cut for planting, it is bener te 
cut them one or two joints longer than usual, 
and to form them into v inrows across the field. 
In this case, from two to four rows should be 
thrown into one, and arranged as respects the 
over-lapping, like the matiresses above descri- 

he fields irom which these tops are ob- 
tained, are ofen those that were planted the 
previous year, and in which the cane is high, 
and somewhat prostrated at ibe beginning o! 
the grinding season. !ience it is necessary to 
cat this earlier to prevent it from rooting at the 
lower joints. When the force ol the plantation 
will permit, the land should be planted as fast 
as the seed-cane is cut. Canes planted at this 
season should be in the driest fields, and cover- 
ed to the depth of three or tour inches, in order 
that they may take an earlier start next spring, 
than it they remain in the mattresses during the 
winter. The remainder, and by far the greatest 
part of the planting, may be deferred until the 
rinding season is over, which varies from the 
hot December to the middle ot January; 
and often it is not completed before the first of 
March. The covering given to the canes is 
more and more shallow as the season advances, 
until the close of February, when it rarely ex. 
ceeds two inches. 

In preparing the ground for planting cane, it 
should be first thoroughly ditched or drained, 
end then plowed and harrowed; afler which, it 
should be drilled, at distances varying trom 33 
inches to six teet apart, according to the new- 
vess and strength of the soil. Into these drills 
er furrows there should be Jaid, three or four 
inches apart, two parallel rows of cane tops, 
from two and a hali to four feet in length, and 
covered with earth at a depth corresponding to 
the season of the year in which the planting is 


Housing and Curlug Tobacco. 


From the Louisville Journal. 

Having had frequent applications for in- 
formation as to the mode of housingand caring 
the celebrated Mason county cigar leal tobacco, 
I have thought that I could best falfil the wishes 
of my friends by giving the information desired 
through the medium of the Louisville Journal 
and Dollar Farmer. 

The tobacco plantérs of Mason county in- 
variably cure their tobacco without the applica- 
tion of artificial heat, except occasionally during 
damp and rainy weather; it is, theretore, of 
great importance to construct their houses so as 
to afford a free circulation of the air when hung 
up. But as it is very injurious to tobacco to be 
rel get to dews and driving rains, while curing, 
it is necessary that tobacco houses should be 
tight enough to guardagainst any injury from 
this source. The great desideratam, then, is, 
80 to construct tobacco houses as to protect the 
tobacco from the effects of rains and dews; and 
at the same time afford a free circulation of air 
through every part of the tobacco house. 

To accomplish both these objects, and at the 
same time afford the greatest facilities and sav- 
iog of labor in hanging tobacco, | recommend 
the following plan for a tobacco house, sixty by 
forty-five feet. The same plan will suit for a 
house of greater or less length than sixty feet, 
though in general, it would be better to increase 
the number, rather than the sige of tobacco- 
houses, as they could thus be placed in sitna- 


ions more convenient ww the ground in which 
it is intended to cultivate tc bacco. 
Plan of a Tobacco-House 60 by 45 feel. 

Lei a piece of ground be selected, as conve- 
nient as may be to the place where tobacco is 
intended to be caltivated, at least sixty feetiong, 
without any inclination either way, or as little 
as possible; and forty-five feet inthe other di- 
rection, witn barely sufficient fall on the surface 
each way, to carry off the water dripping from 
the root on each side. 
this ridge, let two rows of posis be set, parallel 
to each other, and twenty-one feet apart. The 
poste may be set in rows ten or twelve feet dis- 
tant from eachother Ifthe former distance be 
preterred, seven, it the latter, six posts will be 
required in each row These posts should be 
eighteen feet long, measuring {rom the surtace 
ol the ground (if the ground is not perlectly 
level, the length cf the posts musi be su arranged 
as to bring all théir tops to a horizontal level,) 
and ienauted on the top. Plates must be lun 
from end to end on the sop of these posts, 
SS al tne plates to make them long enough) 

he posts on the other side must be connected 
together by cross-ties, (strung enough to bang 
tobacco on.) The apper ties tu be morticed in 
the plates, and secured by stout locust or oak 
pins. Anvther set uf ties should be inserted so 
as to leave a space of four feet four inches, mea. 
suring from iop to top. A third set of ties still 
four teet four inches lower. Each of these, lixe 
the ties murticed in the plates, should be firmly 
secured to the side posts by mortices and stout 
pins. These lastties will be about nine feet 
trom the ground, aod safficiently high for a 
wagon and team to drive under them with con- 
venience. A fourth sei ol ties should be inserted 
about five feet frum the ground, one end let into 
the post by a mortice ol the usual kind, and the 
other by a side mortice. These ties should not 
be pinned, but left aalastened, so that they may 
easily be taken out and laid aside when housing 
tobacco, so as io admii a wagon and team to pass 
through the house trom end to end The two 
ends of the building should be so framed as to 
admit ot a doable door at each end, wide enough 
tor a wagon and team to pass entirely through. 
These doors must open outwatuly, and in clear 
weather should be kept open, when tobacco is 
hanging in the house, so as to admit a free circu- 
lation Lair. The rafters should be set on the 
plates, four feet from centre to centre, and by 
making them preity taut will admit of two 
cross ties each, for hanging tobacco on; and 
thus the roof will hold as much tobacco as one 
tier in the body of the house. To afford an 
abundance of sir to the tobacco in the roof, 
there should be a door in each gable end, which 
should be kept open all dry days till the tobacco 
is perfectly cured. On the cross ties, connect- 
ing the two sides of the house, rails or sawed 
seantling should be laid, so as to admit four 
ranges of tobacco sticks, four feet two inches 
long. When tobacco is first hang, these sticks 
should be one foot apart from centre to centre. 
When the tobacco completely wils, which it 
will do in a day or two atter it is hung up, there 
will be open spaces left between the different 
ranges of sticks, and thus the air may treely 
circulate from end to end, partly through the 
folding doors, and partly through those in the 
gable ends. Allowing the sticks to be one foot 
apart, aud admitting the roof to hold one-fourtn 
as much as the body of the house, the contents 
ot the whole will be one thousand five hundred 
sticks, or twelve thousand plants, supposing 
each stick to hold eight. 

The above is a description of the main build- 
ing, twenty-one by sixty feet. On each side 
of the main building should be a range ot posts 
corresponding with those in the main building, 
and twelve feet theretrom. These should be 
tenanted and have plates thereon, the iops of 
which should be about twelve and a half feet 
from the ground. These plates should be con- 
nected with the plates of the main building by 
ratiers spiked on each plate, and also by three 
tiers of cross-ties, the first ranging with the top 
of the side plates, and connecting with the posts 
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ot the main building; and the other two trom 
posts, each set four feet apart, measuring from 
topto top. ‘The whole should be firmly cone 
nected by tenants and stout pins. Tnese three 
ranges of cruss-ties will admit of hanging three 
tiers of tobacco on each side of (ne main build- 
ing, and will hold one thousand and eighty 
sticks, and eight thuusand six hundred and 
forty plants. It will de seen trom the ſorego- 
ing calculations, that the house will easily bold 
atthe first hanging, twenty thousand six bun- 
dred and forty plants. As the tobacco when 
artially cured may be closed up, sv as to 
eave the sticks about eight inches trom centre 
to centre, the house, by re-hanging, will hold 
one-third more than the above number of plants, 
say about twenty-seven thousand five hundred. 

The honse should be enclosed with plank, 
erect, and placed side by side, without lapping; 
pine plank, end that not seasoned, will answer 
best. This mcde ot covering the sides and end 
of the house will sufficiently secure the tobacco 
from the weather, and by the shrinking of the 

lank will admit someair through the cracks. 

u planking up the sides it will be necessary to 
hew the outsides of the posts, and ship-lap 
peces ot scantling for nailing the planks to.— 

he top pieces thus ship-lapped, shouid be in- 
sered about twenty inches below the side plates, 
and the planks on the two sides should extend no 
higher than to cover the piecesto which they are 
nailed. Thosthere will be the space of twenty 
inches under each of the eaves, tor the admis- 
sion of air. To prevent rain from driving in 
at these apertores, broad plank shuuld be sus- 
pended tu the plates by hinges, so as to raise 
and lei them down according to circumstances. 
Thus, on each side, as well as at the two gable 
ends, air may be freely admitted. 

The outside posts all around should be of 
locust or cedar, and firmly set in the ground. 
The inside ones may be set on broad rocks hav- 
ing a firm foundation. For these, shorter posts, 
therefore, will answer. 

I have been assured that a house thus built, 
if well braced at the corners, will stand pertectly 
secure, without setting any of the posts in che 
ground. As, however, posts sei on rocks, lying 
on the surface would be liable to settle more at 
one place than another, | would preter having 
all the outside posts planted about three feet 
in the ground. If locust or cedar posts are not 
to be had, | would recommend white oak posts 
well charred at the ends, as far as they are to 
be inserted in the ground. 

Having completed the description of the 
house, I will add a few words as tothe most 
economical plan of hoasing tobacce. 

It should be placed on sticks in the field 
where it grew and hauled to the tobacco house 
by hanging it across a long trame, say twenty- 
five feet, filted up as a wagon bed, and placed 
on wheels coupled at a suitable distance. The 
trame should be about three and a halt feet 
high, and the same width. Ou this frame the 
sticks may be crowded as close as can be done 
without bruising the tobacco. The wagon 
thus loaded, should be driven through the 
centre of the house; and the sticks having each 
the proper number of plants, should be trans- 
terredto the pl. ces to be occupied by them.— 
W hen the two sheds and the main building are 
all filled except the two lower tiers of the latier, 
then the tier next above the ground tier should 
de fil ed on each side, with one range of sticks, 
leaving the middle still open for the wagon to 
passthrough. W hen this is completed, so much 
tobacco should be hauled and unloaded as will 
be suthcientto fill up the second tier, and the 
whole of the ground tier, The second tier 
shou'd now be completed, and the cross-ties of 
the lower tier should be replaced and filled with 
tohacco. A house thus constructed ana filled 
with tobacco as herein direcied, will not require 
the application of artificial heat, and, theretore, 
nothing need be said on that subject. 

A. BEATTY. 


Wealth is desirable only when honestly ag- 
quired and blessed by contentment, 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Model Farm of the Unlon. - At Mt. Airy, 
uear Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Gowsn's Report tə the Committee on Farms 


GentTurmMeNn: {tis known to most of you, 
that since | became a tarmer I have spared no 
pa ins to fulfil the duties of the calling in a man- 
ner creditable to the community in which I 
live, as well as io myself and the Agricultural 
Society to which I belong; that while improv- 
iog my own practice, I have endeavored, by 
suf. dry means, to stimulate others to compete 
with me in spirited efforts to arrive at excel- 
lence in the highly usetal and delightful pur- 
suits ofagriculture; aud to promulgate as far 
as in me lav, such improvements and resalts 
as were likely to promote the general interests 
of the farmer. In carrying oat this object, l 
have, as part of the system, always been found 
competing with the crops and cattle forthe pre- 
miums offered by “The Philadelphia Society 
tor promoting Agriculture.” ktis, theretore, in 
accordance with this praccice, that I now pre- 
sent my tarm as worthy of note, e hen you come 
to award the premiums committed to your dis- 
tribution; in view of which, and in tulfilmen: 
of the rules and regulations of the Society, I 
submit tor your consideration a general state- 
ment of its character and condition. 


The Homestead farm contained, when I re- 
moved tv it in 1834, about 60 acres, since which 
I have added to it by purchase, some 40 acres, all 
of whichis contiguous; making over 100 acres, 
exclusive of the Woodland Farm, in Chelten- 
ham township, Montgomery Co., partot which 
is cleared and worked by me, and is in fine con- 
dition, as 7ou may recollect from my commu- 
nication on the crop of rye raised there in 1842. 

From long neglect anda bad practice, pre- 
vious io my coming on the Homestead, I found 
it in every respect in a wretched condition. The 
results of bad plowing and bad seeding, were 
visible in the unevenness of the surface, and 
the pernicious weeds that seemed to have en- 
tire possession. Í at once took up the old 
fences which divided about 40 acres into 
small fields, plowed it up, eradicated the 
briers and brambles that filled so large a 
space along those fences, and removed the 
stones within plowing depth. It was cropped 
according to circumstances; alternately with 
potatoes, corn, grain, &c., until the soil had 
been brought into proper subjection in the fall 
ot 1839, when it was laid down for grass, by 
sowing it with grain and timothy; since which 
it has not been disturbed, with the exception ot 
about eight acres in rye, this year; and yet this 
last sammer it cut, I may safely say, two tons 
tothe acre, and expect it to do as well next 
summer, should the season prove favorable.— 
By this practice, I brought every ioch of the 
land to bear, aud saved ten years’ expense, or 
wear and tear of the six fences which formerly 
stood inside this section. The fields in future 
will be divided by hedges of the Maclura thorn 
or Osage Orange, raised by myself; four of 
these hedges already in, with plenty of quicks 
on hand to supply the remainder. These re- 
marks, you willplease observe, apply to the 
land lying on the southeast side of the lane that 
divides the farm. The land on the northwest 
side, opposite, called the Springhelds, was, it 
possible, in a still worse condition. Owing to 
the swampy nature of part of it, and the wash- 
ings from the higher lands om the other side the 
lane, the posts were every spring thrown out 
of place as the frost left the ground, while the 
ravines, furrowed out by thaws and Peavy 
rains, setatcefiance all attempts at cropping or 
farming, To obviate the yearly setting up of 
the fences, which was not only expensive, but 
vexatious, I substituted a stone and time wall 
for the post and rail fence, The wall is about 
half a mile long, is two feet below the suface at 
every point, two feet broad al base, and averages 
over six feet high from the bottom, ending with 
an eighteen inch copiug. One large under- 
drain, with grating at the mouth, takes the 
water from tha lane, while several smaller 


drains keep the surtace of the land perfectly 
dry. The ravines were well filled up, and ever 
since, fur a series of years, good crops ot pota- 
toes, corn, grain and grass have been taken, 
where lormerly grew spatterduck and rushes, 

The land ad:ted to the farm at sundry times 
within the last five or six years, was, in 
general, in as bad a condition in many respects, 
as the worst ol that already described; indeed, 
it could furnish material for a more repulsive 
picture than any that has been drawn yet; but 
as most of you have repeatedly seen it in its 
original state, I need not trouble you with a de- 
scription. To show its condition now, E need 
only remind you that two years ago Í obtained 
a premiuin for raising upwards of four hundred 
bushels of Mercer potatoes to the acre, on this 
land; and thal oo the succeeding year, trom the 
same potato lana, I tooltip Wards ot fifty bash- 
els of wheat to the acre, without any additional 
manure. Also, that last year l sabmiued a 
field ol some seven acres of corn, on another 
portion of thts land, which yielded at the rate 
vi 200 bushels of ears, equal to 100 bushels 
shelled corn to the acre. My reports on the 
condition of these fields, aud the atoresaid crops, 
are in possession of the Society. The corn 
land was in this year with potatoes and oats.— 
The potatoes, four acres, yielded over 200 
bushels to the acre; the oats were very good.— 
it is now laid down with wheat and orchard 
grass. This sketch, with your own personal 
observations, will afford you some idea of what 
I had to contend with, and what I have accom- 
plished in the way otimproving land, and the 
present condition of my tarm. 

From the difficulty and expense in procuring 
manure from the city, and alter three or four 
years experience in that mode of supply, I gave 
it up, and adopied the plan of making a supply 
on the place, by an increased stock of caitle; 
trom which I have derived my sole supply ever 
since, with the exception or light dressings of 
lime and gypsum, and a smal! lot of stable ma- 
nure, which I was tempted to purchase a few 
weeks since, at auction, and which I can dis- 
pense with, should l meet with a purchaser be- 
fore its removal in the spring. The keeping 
and breeding fine stock, had in itself streng 
claims upon my judgment, as well as my taste; 
as I could never think a farm was what it should 
be, unless it coald exhibit fine cattle as well as 
an improved culture. To maintain this stock, 
aod bring my land toa high state of cultivation, 
by the most efficient and economica! practice, 
has been a leading object; and to accomplish 
this, required no ordinary management on 
such atarm. Thestockin cattle has ranged, 
tor vears, from forty to fifty head, in addition 
to the necessary horses, with a large stock of 
swine for breeding and fattening; and these I 
have fed from the produce of the tarm, except 
the purchasing, occasionally, of some straw, and 
supplies of mill-feed tor the horses and swine, 
and some meadow hay for the cattle, selling 
frequenily its equivalent in timothy. During 
the same period I have sold hundreds of bushels 
ol rye, some wheat, and, on an average, tour 
hundred bushels potatoes annually, with some 
three to four hundre:! bushel- of carrots, besides 
providing for the family. Butthe chiel incoma 
was derived from the cattle, of which I shall 
speak more at large presently. 

My expenditures during the whole period 
could not be otherwise than large; as I could 
not put up so much stone tence and picket fence 
as to enclose my farm, without incurring a heavy 
outlay; but 1 view these improvements as 
cheap inthe end. It may be safely inferred, 
that there is not, atthis day, any farm of the 
saine extent in this part of the country, that 
can so easily be worked, or will require so 
liuſe excense for a series of years, in keeping 
the fences in order, especially when the hedges 
are taken into account. Iam also of opinion 
that, ‘aking in view the condition ofthe soil, as 
to the dep:h and richness, as well as its being 
eniirely free of stones and other impediments, 
that I can make it produce as much as any 
farm of itssize in any part ul the country for a 


series of years, and at as small an expense. 

The secret ot keeping so large a stock on so 
little land, consists in my practice of partial 
sviling, and green crops, whereby I make some 
tour or five actes du the work of thirty acres, in 
the ‘slow and easy go way.’ From May to 
August my cattle are confined toone or two fields, 
most commonly one, to which they are driven 
more for exercise in the cooler parts of the day 
than for pasture, they being fed in the stablesearly 
in the morning, at noon, and at night with food 
cut for them from a lot adjuining the barn-y ard. 
This tood is generally of lucerne, orchard grass 
and clover, oats and corn. The patches from 
which the corn and oats are cul, are always 
sowed with turnips in August. No one can 
credit, unless he has had proper experience in 
the matter, the quantity ot tood that one acre of 
lucerne, one of rich orchard grass and clover 
and one of oats and corn, afford trom May till 
August, nor can he estimate the great savin 
in manure, mach less the comparatively go 
health of the cattle, from not being exposed on 
naked fields, undera fervid san, toiling all day 
in search of tood. This practice allows me to 
crop almost the whole of the land, and to make 
some 120 io 150 tons of hay annaally. In the 
fall, from August till November, the cattle have 
the whole range of the muwed lands, as I do not 
cat second crop grasstorhay. Then for winter 
feed, Ihave always an acre ot sugar beet, half 
an acre of sugar parsnips, hall an acre or more 
of carrots, for my horses, and generally three to 
four acres of turnips. I report io the committee 
on crops this season, over 100 tons of these roots. 
in 1843, I gathered trom one acre 1078 bushels 
sugar beets, 60 pounds to the bushel: carrots at 
the rate 687 bushels; sugar parsnips, 868 bush- 
els. This year 972 bushels sugar beets; 970 
bushels carrots; 700 bushels sugar parsnips; 
and trom three and a halt acres, 2500 bushele of 
turnips, sowed with moiy seed. 

The farm bnildings consist ot three substan- 
tial stone barns, one 70 feet by 33, another 50 
by 26, and another hipt root with cupola, 57 by 
WB, besides a large overshoot stable and hay- 
house, stable high, of stone, 60 feet b The 
lower floor of all these are made of broken 
stone, and lime, planked, being vermin proof.— 
There are also a corn-crib capable of holding 
1200 bushels of corn, one barrack, ample hog 
pens, and sheds for carts and wagons. The 
barn buildings have been filled this fall to their 
atmost limit, except the corn crib. 

A substantial stone wall encloses the princi- 
pal manure heap. The drainings trom this 
heap are led into a place under ground from 
the kitchen, as well as drainings trom pig pens 
and the washingsfrom all the yards. These 
drainings form an N item in the anpply 
of manure to my land. It is a saving which I 
cannotestimate at less than $200 a year. This 
liquid, by asimple process, is applied to the 
patches ot roots, &c., and to this may be as- 
cribed my great success in raising such crops. 

‘The dwellings, green house, shrubbery, and 
gardens, I need not describe; but it is in point 
to notice the nursery of young ornamental trees, 
and Maclura for hedges, raised on places mostly 
waste on other farms, from which I have an 
ample supply for my own setting out, and a 
considerable stock to spare, of Magnolia Tri- 
petalla, or Cucumber tree, and Silver Maple 
of fine size, suitable for transplanting. I sold 
over fifty dollare’ worth last spring of these trees, 
and have several hundred dollars’ worth still on 
hand, for sale, 

Ol Improved Cattle, my first efforts was with 
the celebrated ‘Dairy Maid,’ still owned by 
me. Her first calt, Leander, by Whitaker's 
Prince of Northumberland, was reared and kept 
by mefur breeding. Dairy Maid’s calves alone, 
exclusive of Leander, have already sold for 
more than $500. Ii would be curious to trace 
her profit at this day, by stating an account of 
her first cost, her keep, and that of her son Le- 
ander; crediting her by sales of herown calves 
and grand calves, deducting tor the portion of 
capital which was invested in the dams that 
produced the grand oalves. Todo this would 
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extend this paper to an unusual length; suffice 
it to say that Dairy Maid has long since paid 
tor herself, and that those who laughed at me 
for giving $540 tor one cow, may turn this 
statement over in their minds, and think whether, 
since 1838, any investment of theirs, to the same 
amount, io any other branch of husbandry, has 
paid so well. Bat they may exclaim that ‘you 
cannot do the like again.“ Yes I can; for if the 
price of fine cattle be reduced through their be- 
ceming plentier, (thanks to those who made 
them plentier,) the principal invested may not 
be so large, in the purchase of one animal to 
begin with, but there cannot be a doubt, if she 
be superior or superlative, the produce of such 
an anima) will realize as good a per centage as 
did that of Dairy Maid. But there is a satis- 
faction beyond that of the pocket, and that is, 
that Dairy Maid’s breed will be of infinite ser. 
vice to the country. Her calves and grand 
ealves are pretiy well scattered already—and 1 
make no doubt, but wherever found they will 
demonsirate the high character of the parent 
stock. 
My sales for the last two years, exclusive of 
Dairy Maid’s calves, amount to over 82000. 
The stock now on hand is about 40 head, prin- 
cipaliy Durhams, amorg which are Dairy 
aid, Cleopatra, Walnut, Victoria, Ellen 
Kirby, Mise Model, Victorina, Judy, Bessy 
Bell, &c. &c. The butter sold for the last two 
years exceeds $750. This is a respectable item, 
when the calves that were reared, and the supply 
for my family, are taken into view. From ear- 
ly fall to spring, the butter averaged 70 pounds 
per week—the quality highly appreciated abroad 
as well as at home. In butter, cream and milk, 
there is no stint at Mount Airy; so of fruits, 
vegetables, hams, &c. III be a large producer, 
1 may de also classed as a large consumer, and 
did I not produce, the market would suffer ac- 


gy. 

In the hog line, I have been quite successful, 
atleast in bringing the anima) by judicious cross- 
ing, to great perfection. l fatted off my old 
Lincoln and Berkshire boars, and my Hamp- 
shire and Chester county sows, last month; 
they weighed from 400 to 450 lbs., sold for 886 
94. Have sold the last two years of pigs, de- 
signed for breeding, 8150; bacon, lard, &c., 
over $120, besides having on hand 14 fine young 
barrows, last fall’s pigs, now ready tor slaughter. 
which will weigh from 250 to 300 lbs. each, 
value $150. The stock on band consists of one 
fine boar of Lincoln, Hampshire and Berkshire 
breed; one brood sow of Berkshire breed, 12 
shoats and seven pigs. ‘The sow and pigs are 
the same that took the premium at the last Agri- 
cultural Exhibition. 

Building and work independent of the farm, 
induced to the keeping of aheavy stock of work- 
ing horses, consisting of five, employed occa- 
sionally hauling stone, sand, &. They are 
the same horses originally purchased, at 
at and since the commencement of my farming 
operations; having neithersold, last nor exchanged 
one. The two carriage hurses average 20 

ears old each; my favorite of these is quite 
So much tor management in this depart- 
ment, The implements—wagons, carts, plows, 
harrows, &c. &c.—are in keeping with the 
farm, and are well kept as you inay observe. 

I keep no farmer on tbe place in the charac- 
ter of manager, having never, as yet, been able 
to find a man qanan to conduct the operations 
of the yard and field, in a manner asthey should 
be. My practice is to hire one man for genera! 
work, at to $25 per month; also, two hands 
for out-door work alone, who are capable to 
work at any job of farming. They have em- 
ployment from early spring to the first of De- 
cember, at 75 cents per day—these three find 
themselves. Then there are two men engaged 
constantly, feeding and taking care of cattle, 
teed manure, &., who receive trom 810 to $12 

r month, and found. By this arrangement, l 
pave always a pretty strong force on emergen- 
cies, and to avail myselt of seasonable opera- 
tions. My work is generally well done and 
timely done. 


I have thus given you a general insight into 
the condition of my farm, and the system by 
which it has been brought to its present state 
of perfection. If{substantial fences, clean fields 
well worked land, good crops, good barns, and 
splendid cattle, be essential to constitute a good 
farm, I trust you will find none of these fea- 
tures wanting on mine. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES Gowen. 

Mount Airy, De. 24, 1844. 


From the American Agriculturist. 
Salt as a Fertilizer, &c. 


The vatue of salt for agricultural purposes 
has Jong been known both in Europe and in this 
country, and why it has not been more general- 
ly used is beyond my comprehension. More 
than one hundred and fifty years ago, Sir Hugh 
Platt, an eminent writer of the day, speaks very 
decidedly of the benefits which might be deriv- 
ed from the practice of sprinkling salt upon 
land, and calls it “the sweeelest and cheapest, and 
the most philosophical materia! of allothers.” He 
relates the case of a man who, in passing over 
a creek on the sea shore, suffered his sack of seed 
corn to fall into the water, and there it lay until 
it was low tide, when, being unable to purchase 
more seed, he sowed that which had lain in salt 
water; and when harvest time arrived, he reap- 
ed a crop tar superior to any in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The writer adds, however, that it was 
supposed the corn (grain) would not tructify in 
that manner, unless it actually fell into the sea 
by chance; and therefore, neither this man nor 
any of his neighbors, ever vettured to make any 
further use of salt water! 

That salt is an excellent manure, experience, 
the most satisfactory of all evidences, clearly 
proves. 

It is stated in an English publication, that“ a 
farmer in the county of Sussex, some years 
since, had a field, one part of which was very 
wet aod rushy, and that the grass produced upon 
it was of so sour and unpleasant a kind, that the 
cattle would not graze upon it. He tried seve- 
ral methods to improve it, but all io no purpose; 
at last hearing of the benefits of salt as a ma- 
nure, he determined to try that; for which pur- 
pose he procured a quantity of rock salt, which, 
in a random way, without any regard to the pre- 
cise quantity, he threw upon the rushy ground, 
fencing it off {rom the other part of the field, the 
effect of which was a total disappearance ot 
every kind of vegetation. In a short time, how- 
ever, it produced the largest quantity of mush- 
rooms ever seen upon an equal space of land 
in the country. These, inthe spring following, 
were succeeded by the most plentiful and luxu- 
riant crops of grass, far exceeding the other 
part of the field in richness of verdure and 
quickness of growth. Though this salt was 
laid on twenty years ago, this part is still supe- 
rior to the rest of the field.” 

From the information which I have been able 
to collect, I am inclined to believe that salt, 
when sparingly applied, is valuable as a fertili- 
zer, and useful in killing the grub and wire 
worm, which often injure, and sometimes even 
destroy whole crops; and ithas been found by 
experiment the past season, that the scab, or dis- 
ease which has proved so disastrous to the po- 
tato crop in all sections of the country, has sot 
been found cn land that had a proper dressing 
of salt. 

Judge Hamilton, of Scoharie, intormed the 
wriler that he had found great advantage from 
using salt on his potato grourd last spring 
After plowing, he caused tour bushels of salt 
to be sown on the furrow, upon one acre of the 
field, and harrowed in. Potatoes were then 
planted. Part of the field was not salted. Al- 
though the season wasremarkably dry, the salt- 
ed acre was observed lo maintain a green, vi- 
gorous appearance, while the other part looked 
sickly and stunted. Qa lifting them in the fall, 
those potatoes where salt was applied, were of 
good size, smooth skin, sound, and of good 
quality, and yielded a fair crop, while of those 
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on the unsalted part of the field, although the 
soi] was fully equal to that of the salted portion 
the yield was considerably less, potatoes small, 
and much eaten by worms. His neighbor bad 
a field of potatoes on the opposite side of the 
road, soil similar to his own, who planted them 
in the usual way; the consequence was, his 
crop was small in size, inferior in quality, and 
most of them rotied soon afier digging—they 
were diseased. 

Dr. Bogart, who has charge of the Sailor’s 
Snug Harbor, on Staten Island, informed me 
that he applied four bushels of salt to one acre - 
of 5 ground, last spring, and thinks he 
derived great benefit from it. ‘Though the crop 
was not a large one, the potatoes on the silted 
portion were of much better size, skin smooth, 
aod free from disease. The vines were more 
vigorous, remained green, while those on land 
of the same quality adjoining, which was not 
salted, shrivelled and died prematurely; the po- 
tatoes small and soggy, and less in quantity. 

C. W. Johnson, a distinguished agricultoral 
writer, strongly recommends salt as a manare, 
at (he rate of trom ten to twenty bushels to the 
acre, to be sown two or three weeks betore the 
seed is put into the ground. He says the bene- 
fits are as follows: ‘lst, when used in smal 
portions it promotes putrefaction, 2d, by de- 
stroying grubs and weeds. 3d, as a constituent 
ot direct tood. 4th, as a stimulaat to the ab- 
sorbent vessels. Sth, by preventing injury ſrom 
sudden transitions of teroperature, 6th, by 
keeping the soil moist.” 

It would seem from ìl the facts I have been 
able to collect, thatsalt corrupts vegetabie sub- 
stances when mixed in small quantities, but 
preserves them when it predominates in a mass; 
that in dry seasons its effects are more appa- 
rent, and whether it attracts moisture from the 
atmosphere, or whether it acts as a condiment or 
stimulant, is of little consequence, so long as 
its effects are certain. 

On account of the small quantity of salt, in 
weight, required for manuring lands, it is no 
inconsiderable recommendation, because, on 
that account, it may with ease be conveyed to 
the most rough, steep and mountainous parts, 
to which the more bulky and heavy manures 
most in use could not be carried, but with infi- 
nite labor, and at an expense far exceeding all 
the advantages to be effected from it. 

Salt alone is considered by some rather too 
severe and harsh in its nature; but mixed with 
ashes, say six ot salt and ten of dry ashes, well 
beat up together, which is sufficient Sor an acre, 
and spread upon the furrow, and harrowed in, 
it will prove areal enricher. C. N. BEMENT. 


From the Greenville Mountaineer, 
Improvement of Southern Solls. 


Col. Towne:—In passing through the Dis- 
trict I see many good pieces of low groundabout 
being buried by the red mud, washed by the 
rains from the gullies on the adjoining hillsices, 
Could not much be conveniently done to pre- 
ventthis? I guard ditches which run at differ- 
ent points across the face of such hills, so as to 
conduct off the water more slowly, and throw 
brush into the gullies so as to stop the down- 
ward progress of the clay and sand; anda gen- 
era! coating of brush and trash on the gullied 
surface above, so as to promote the growth of 
some sort of vegetation, as well as to impede 
the downward force of the current of water. J 
say, would not the employment of these various 
means pay well for the labor and time thus laid 
out? 

Again: when any portion of a field becomes 
worn and inclined to wash, would it not be a 
much better policy to plow ù derp and manure 
u wcll, than tc leave it uncultivated, as is now 
most generally done? By the one course the 
spot would be restored to fertility, and by the 
other, that much land would not only remain 
valueless, but be constantly, every rain, doing 
injury to the land that lay telowit, This much 
l intended to say in my last, but want of room 
cempelled its omission. 
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Having disposed, for the present, of the means 
necessary to prevent the land from washing, I 
will next invite the attention ot the farmers of 
Greenville to some suggestions for managing 
so as to exhaust our fields less, at the same time 
that we increase the amount of manare to carry 
back to them. It see.ns to be the general belief 
among the most important agriculturists, chat 
the ripening of the seed of our cultivated plants 
exhausts the soil much more thao the produc- 
tion of the whole of the green plant. For ex- 
ample, that two crops of Clover or Oats fed off 
in the bloom will not impair the fertility ot a gi- 
ven soil more than one crop of either when the 
seeds are all permitted to ripen. It is equally 
trae, that when stock consumes the whole of a 
given crop, they make more manure than the 
would if only the ripe seed had been consumed. 
Had our larmers not best act on these princi. 
ples, more than they have heretofore? If more 
grass and green crops were raised, could not as 
much stock as is now made, be prodaced with 
much less deterioration to our farms? The 
same amount of stuck, full fed on green crops, 
would, it is believed, give as much manure as 
they do now, and therefore the difference must 
be in favor of sustaining, at least, if not impro- 
ving, the productiveness of our farms. But 
says one, this reasoning would do very well lor 
the grass country of Kentucky, but this climate 
does not suit grass. In reply I would say, the 
climate of Kentucky is about as much superior 
to ours for corn as it is for grass; and if we are 
to make no grass because iz grows better in 
Kentucky, why, we had just as Well quit raising 
corn, too. Much of the soil of Kentucky is ve- 
ry rich, and is that much better for grass than 
ours; bat in all the mountainous parts of this 
District, and the country sufficiently near the 
mountains to secure sufficient moisture, grass 
will grow as well as in any part of the world on 
soil of the same quality. It may not be as good 
for one month inthe year, or the hay may not 
be as rich in nutrimentas Haywood or Yancey 
in N. Carolina; but what I mean to say is, that 
one acre of good grassin the upper part of 
Greenville District, judiciously managed, will 
be worth as much in the course of the year, to 
maintain stock, as anywhere else; for if the 
pasture was less rich, it will last a great deal 
longer, and if the hay is less nutritious, the win- 
ter in which it is fed is much milder, and ani- 
mals require a less nutritious food than where 
the weather is more severe. In addition to this, 
we have in the common corn-field pea, of very 
great importance, a green crop, both for feeding 
green and cured, the benefit of which is denied 
by the climate to those countries where grass 
does better than with us. 

Farmers ot Greeaville, can’t you raise more 
stock than you do? can't you do it, without 
feeding so much corn trom your cribs? Can't 
you save more manare than you have been do- 
ing? The true ans wers to these questions, and 
the proper practice based thereon, may not af- 
fora such general interest or excitement, as the 
news from Gen. Taylor's camp; nevertheless 
there is one, at least, that considers them of more 
importance to the prosperity and happiness of 
the District. I love very much to hear the glo- 
rious news from the Rio Grande, but let us not 
in our patriotic exuliations over the faithful 
performance of duty - by our nobl: little army 
—lorget or neglect our own. AGRICOLA. 


Prom the American Agricaltarist. 


How to Sustain and Improve the Quality 
of the Soil, 


It has become an important inquiry among 
many of ourfarmers, how they shall fertilize such 
of their lands as are yielding large burthens of 
produce, which are taken off the pramises for 
sale? Where remote from a large city, or places 
for supplying manures, this is a most important 
query, and one which they are highly interested 
in having answered correctly. It is absolutely 
Certain, that farmers cannot annually rob their 
farms of larga crops of grain, grass and ronts, 
without either supplying manure to the soil, or 
losing rapidly in its fertility, We shall briefly 


indicate some of the most obvious resources for 
sustaining and improving the productiveness ot 
the soil. 

In the first place, not an ounce of animal ma- 
nure should be suffered to be wasted, either li- 
quid or solid. When not dropped on the feeding 
grounds, but around the stables and yards, it 
should be carefully saved and treasured up, where 
it cannot waste till used. This should be care- 
fully and judiciously compounded with turf, or 
peat, or vegetable matter, so as to retain all its 
gases, and not be permitted to drain away, and 
as soon asa proper time offers, it should be ear- 
ried on to the fields and at once incorporated with 
the soil. Another resource for many of our 
Eastern farmers, is the immense stores of peat 
and muck that are within their reach, and which 
tends greatly to benefitting a light, sandy or 
loamy soil. All the animal matter, ashes, leach- 
ed or unleached, should be carefully collected 
and applied to their land, and any other fertiliz- 
ing substance which is to be found around the 
premiseg or can be collected at not too great an 
expense in the neighborhood. 

ut in many cases where the stock of cattle is 
not large, and the produce sold from the land is 
considerable, some more definite and certain 
means for sustaining a farm must be resorted to. 
With the most intelligent and systematic agri- 
culturists, a proper rotation is adopted, which 
has been found by experience, to be adapted to 
the locality and products, By this is meant, a 
regular succession of crops on the same field 
through a series of years, which at their expira- 
tion, are again repeated. They are so arranged 
that two grain crops never follow each other, but 
are separated by root crops, grass, &c. This 
system preveni the necessity of the soil yield- 
ing similar ingredients through two or more suc- 
cessive seasons, which it will seldom do to an 
extent sufficient to produce a good second crop. 
Time is required for it to decompose such of the 
ingredients which it contains, as are necessary 
to form what are called the inorganic portions of 
the plant, in such conditions as to be taken up 
and appropriated by the plant. It also enables 
the cultivator to apply his green or putrescent 
manures to such crops as are most properly 
adapted to receive them. Such are corn and 
roots, and nearly all the objects of cultivation 
excepting the smaller grains. 

The great object of rotation, however, is to 
give the land rest as it is termed, when allowed 
to remain in grass or meadow; or refreshment 
when clover or other fertilizing crops are plowed 
into the soll for manure. Such cropsearry back 
to the soil so much of its materials as they have 
taken from it, and in addition, important ele- 
ments which they have abstracted from the at- 
mosphere; and theyare found by long practice, 
to be of great benefit in sustaining the fertility of 
the soil. Before passing on to a consideration 
connected with this particular point in the sub- 
ject, of the highest importance, wt would say, 
that a large share of the benefit to the land, de- 
rivable from this practice, may be secured, by 
feeding the clover to such animals as will con- 
sumeiton the ground. We say a part only, for 
all the food which goes to supply the respiration 
of the animal, which is no inconsiderable share, 
passes off again into the air, and is lost. Ano- 
ther part is stowed upin the augmented size of 
the animal, fort is certain that whatever weight 
it acquires while feeding, is at the expense of the 
soil. If milch cows are pastured, the abstrac- 
tion of valuable ingredients is still greater, as it 
has been found that pastures fed off for along 
time by cows, have been robbedof large amounts 
of phosphate ot lime, and other important mat- 
ter. If horses are thus fed and taken on to the 
roads or elsewhere to work, it is evident that 
large quantities of this manure will thus be lost 
to the fields supplying the food. 

Sheep are undoubtedly the best adapted to the 
object we have in view. They remain stationary 
in the same fields where they feed, and return to 
them all they have taken, save what escapes by 
respiration, evaporation, or is stored up by the 
wool or carcass. They alsodrop their manure 
onthe highest and driest parts of the ground 
where it is more beneficial than elsewhere; an 
we would most earnestly recommend the intro- 
duction of sheep husbandry on a more or less 
extended scale, to any farmer who practices the 
system of turningin crops for manure. Thene- 
cessity of carrying them through the winter, 
will still further provide the materials for fertili- 
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zation, by accumulating a store of manure from 
this souree, which, without the sheep or a full 
oquel in other stock, would not be thus so- 
cured. 

But to recur to the subject of turning in green 
crops. Itis evident at a single glance, that this 
system does not accomplish all that is n 
in sustaining the full measure of fertility of land 
subject to close cropping. In a rotation consiste 
ing of clover and wheat simply, we find that the 
wheat abstracts large amounts of n of 
lime, potash, gypsum, salt, &c., „ which, if 
nothing be added to the soil, except the clover 
crop, will in a few years 1educe any ordinary soil 
to so low a point, that it cannot yield profitable 
returns. The land may continue to yield for a 
long time; but it is evident that it is losing pro- 

rties at every succeasive harvest, which must 

a supplied to It, or it will eventually be exhaust- 


ed. 

The true and enly remedy for this is, to ascer- 
tain by analysis, either of your own or the well 
estab'ished researches of others, precisely what 
of the inorganic materials, such as are inherent 
in the soil, and not found to any appreciable ex- 
tent in the atmosphere, are taken from the land 
by cropping or feeding, and not returned to it by 
straw, manure or offal of any kind, and return 
those materials to the land in such available 
shape as will enable future crops to supply them- 
selves with all they require. s is indispensa- 
dle toa succession of good crops and prolo 
fertility, and no farmer is wise who neglects 
practice for a single year, however seemingly 
well his adopted system may answer, which does 
not embrace the toregoing practice. 


From the Northern British Review, 
Rotation of Crops. 


It is better to prevent the special exhaustion 
we have been speaking of, than to cure it.— 
It is often difficult to discover what the land 
really requires, and therefore to cure the evil 
when it exists. The only method of preven 
it, with which we are yet acquainted, is by the 
introduction of a skilfulrotation or alternation of 
unlike crops. In adopting such a rotation, we 
only copy trom nature. In the wild seed | 
many generations of broad-leaved trees live 
die, and succeed each other; but the time comes 
at last, when a general pestilence seems to as- 
sail them all; their tops droop and wither, their 
branches fall off, their trunks rot. They die 
out, and a narrowed leaved race succeed them, 

This race again has its life of centuries, per- 
haps; but death seizes it too, and the expanded 
leaf of the beach, the ash and the oak, again 
cheer the eye—playiog with the passing ze 
phyrs and gliuering in the sun. So in the broad 
meadow, the old pasture changes, and new 
races of humble grasses succeed to each other 
as the field increases inage. The alternation of 
crops, therefore, asserts to itself something of 
the dignity of a natural law; and man is evident- 
ly in the right course when he imitates nature 
in a procedure like this. But upon what do its 
good effects depend? Why do the broad lea ved 
alternate with tbe narrow in the ancient forests ? 
W W do the grasses change in the old meadow? 
Why does the farmer obtain a larger produce, 
and fora greater number of years, by growing 
uolike crops alternately, than by continuing 
year after year to grow the same? The reason 
is not merely that one crop carries off more, and 
another less, of all those things which all our 
crops derive from the soil, but that one cropcare 
ries offmore of oue thing, and another crop 
more of another. The grain carries off phos- 
phorous, the straw silica, the bulb alkaline mat- 
ter. 

After, perhaps, fifteen or twenty successive 
crops of the same kind, the surface soil thre 
which the roots are spread becomes so poor 
those substances, which the crop especially re- 
quires, that the plant cannot obtain from ita 
sufficient supply to nourish and bring to matari- 
ty the full grown plant, within the time allotted 
to it in our climate for its natural growth. The 
roots do their best; they collect as diligently as 
they can, but winter comes on and the growth 
ends before the plant is fully matured. In the 
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. case of corn, the first effect of a scarcity, say of 
phosphoric acid, is to make the earsmaller, and 
the number of grains less; the next to continue 
. the growth into the winter, and only when a ve- 
ry fine season occursto ripen theearatall. But 
suppose we alternate the corn crop, which in its 
grain carries off phosphoric acid, with a hay 
crop, which requires mach silica, or a root crop 
to which much alkaline matter is necessary 
then the one crop would live upon and remove 
what the other had left in greater abundance. 
Instead of robbing the soil every year of the 
same substances, we should be exhausting it 
more equally of all; and we should be able, for 
double the time at least, to crop it without the 
risk of ils ceasing entirely to give us a profita- 
ble return. We should gradually work up also 
every available substance in the soil, whether 
sqch as are naturally present in it, or such as 
we have ourselves added in theform of manure. 
What is true of the simple alternations of corn 
with a green crop, is more true still of a longer 
and more complicated rotation. The greater 
the variety of crops we grow, and the longer 
the interval between the successive crops of the 
same kind, the more perfectly do we avail our- 
selves of the benefits which an obedience to the 
suggestions of this principle is fitted to confer 
upon as. No rotation, it is trae, however skill- 
tal, will alone prevent the land from becoming 
ultimately exhausted. Nothing bat regular and 
generous manuring will do this, unless there be, 
in springs from beneath, or in the decaying 
fragments of rock mixed with the soil, or in sub- 
stances brought down from higher ground, or in 
the nature of the rains that fall upon the land, 
some perennial source of those substances 
which the craps always carry off from the soil. 
Bat ina skilllul rotation there is this virtue, 
that land which is subjected to it cannot be ruin- 
ed in so short atime. If one tenant use it ill, 
it may come into the bands of another before 
ruin is so far irredeemable that the tarmer who 
has a rent to pay canoot reclaim it with a pros- 
pect of immediate profit to himself. 


Extraordinary Experiment with Wheat. 


The American Agricultural Association held 
its monthly meeting on Wednesday 0 
Hon. Luther Bradish presided. R. L. Pell, 
Esq., ot Pelham, detailed an experiment in the 
cultivation of wheat, which appeared to us en- 
tirely new. He said that on the 4th of October, 
last year, he c'eared the tops trom a potato field, 
burnt them, and returned the ashes, with the 
view of sowing wheat. The seed was prepar- 
ed thus: soaked foar hours in brine that would 
buoy up an egg; then scalded with boiling hot 
salı water mixed with pearl ashes, then through 
a sieve distributed thinly over the barn flour, 
and a dry compost sifted on it, composed of the 
following substances: oyster-shell lime, char- 
coal dust, ashes, brown sugar, salt, Peruvian, 
guano, silicate of potash, nitrate of soda, and 
sulphate of ammonia. The sun was permitted 
to shine upon it for about half an hour, when 
the articles became, as it were, chrystalized 
upon the grain. In this state it was sown atahe 
rate of 21 bushels to the acre, directly on the 
potato ground, from which the tops had been 
removed, and plowed under to the depth of five 
inches, harrowed once, a bushel of timothy seed 
sown tothe acre, and harrowed twice; at the 
expiration of 15 days, the wheat was so far 
above ground as to be pronounced by a neigh- 
bor far in advance of his, which had been sown 
in the usual way on the Ist of September, 34 
days earlier. A compositios made by Mr. P., 
containing 30 different chemical substances, was 
spread broadcast over the field before the wheat 
came up, at an expense not exceeding three dol- 
lars. The yield peracre was somewhere about 
seventy bushels. 

The flour made from this wheat, which 
weighed nearly 65 lbs. to the bushel, received 
the first premium at the last Fair of the Ameri- 
can [nstitute. The superiority of the flour was 
owing to the enormous amount of gluten it con- 
tained. Mr. P. read Dr. D, P. Gardner’s anal- 


ysis of the flour, which showed that it contain- 
ed 18 per cent. of gluten after having been dried 
by an air pump over sulphuric acid. His ma- 
nures were applied for the purpose of producing 
gluten.— V. Y. Commercial. 


From the Sonth Carolinoian. 


Tne Southern States should go Largely 
into the Culture of Wheat. 


Wheat has acquired the first rank of all the 
cereal grajns, in consequence of the nutritious 
quality and large quantity of gluten which it 
contains. Gluten is the ‘viscid elastic sub- 
stance which remains when wheat flour is wrapt 
in a coarse cloth, and washed ander a stream of 
water, so as to carry off the starch and soluble 
matters.” This substance, in a state of purity, 
is inodcrous, insipid, tenacious, adhesive and 
elastic. If separated from the starch, &c., and 
kept warm, it freely termenis. It is an essen- 
tial ingredient in all grains, and is alse found in 
a number of vegetables and fruits. It is also 
the essential part of yeast, and resembles albu- 
men so nearly that it is difficult to distinguish 
itfrom that substance. From the large quanti- 
ty of nitrogen which it contains, it has been 
called the Wegelo-animal principle. Accord- 
ing tothe experiments made by the celebrated 
M. Magendie, in the teeding of animals, it has 
been proven that “gelatine, fibrine, and albu- 
men, when taken singly, do not pussess the pow- 
er of sustaining life.” The reverse is the case, 
however, with gluten, upon which animals 
thrive well and long. 

We go at length into this scientific descrip. 
tion of the component parts of wheat, which 
consist of gluten, starch, sugar, gum, branand 
water, so that our remarks may be comprehend 
ed. Starch is by far less nutritious than gluten, 
and abounds ia the proportion of from about 6 
tol part of gluten. From all that has been de- 
veloped by the aid of science, ithas been clear- 
ly proven that gluten can be varied and increas- 
ed by climate, and the character of the fertili- 
zers used to promote the growth of the plant. 
This fact has been well attested. The differ- 
ence in climate upon a fair trialand by analysis 
of the grain, has resulted in the following satis. 
factory statement in favor of the warmest re- 
gions in which wheat is grown: 

WARM CLIMATE. 
Biarch..cssoocsoasvocosoecsooasoaseessso eo. 66.05 
Gluten Ce Roce 6 6 6 2 cess 14.55 


Sugar 965652 „ „ „% „„ „„ eee ates „„ „ „„ „ 6 6 6 


Gum eee eee eee ee „eee „„ „„ „% „„ „„ „ 2 


100.49 

Let the reader look below at the result of the 
analysisof wheat grown in a cold climate, and 
compare the great preponderance of starch with 
that of the former. Aiso observe the large 
quantity of gluten ana sugar contained in the 
grain grown ina warm climate, and estimate 
the comparative value ol that which contains 
so large a proportion of those essential ingre- 
dients, which constitute io tbe main the nutri- 
tious qualities of the grain, withghat which is 
greatly deficient in those substances. 

COLD CLIMATE. 
Mare... ] òU ͥ 
Gluten 0 0.95 

4.72 


Sugar 6 %%% %%% %% „% „%„%„%„ „ „6% %% „%% „% % „„ 6 „ 
Gum FETS SAE a Se RI NDS 2.32 


Bran Se eeeaSeeeesseoneeoseceseegeesagaces pesses . 
Water @eesoseereses ö 63 6 6 6 66 10. 00 


100. 49 

These statements fully show the great supe- 
tiority of our climate over more northern re- 
gions for producing the most nutritious grain, 
butthe agriculturist who wishes to embark in 
the successtul growing of wheat, should not al- 
low his inquiries to stop at this point; tor that is 
only the advantage which nature has given him 
in the ingredients of this grain after it is produ- 
ced. It is the business of the Southern agri- 
culturist to apply that science to the culture of 
this grain, which will enable him to compete in 
the quantity produced, and by excelling in qual- 
ity, thus make this branch ot farming profita- 


ble. Here is the difficulty upon which experi- 
meoters with wheat bave failed, tor they did 
not understand the comparative value ot fertil- 
izers used to improve i e quality of the grain. 
Experiments have shown that the tollowing is 
the relative value of fertilizing manures which 
have been tried: 


Wheat, average erop . .. glaten, 19. O 
Raised on soil manuted with ox-blood.. occesevesdt. 24 

1 tu * human Feces .. 33.94 
Urine „6 2 266 6 6 6 45. 1 
Horse manure . 3. 68 
Cow “6 5222211. 06 
Cotton seed... . I. 16 


This statement is not entirely applicable to 
onr system of applying manures, for tbe in- 
creased quantity of gluten both from the manure 
ot horses and cattle, is much greater than is sta- 
ted; as all the urine of the animals, which is 
Not estimated in the abov , isincorporated in it. 
The manure ot horses, applied as it is usually 
carried out from our Southern tarm lands, is ca- 
pable of yielding an increase in gluten ot 23 
per cent., instead of 13. 68 per cent., as stated in 
the above table, and is the best manure we can 
apply in large quantities io our wheat crops. ıt 
is more warming, and hence more beneficial 
than the manure of cattle, which is of a very 
cold nature. Imparting stimulating nourish- 
ment tothe young wheat plants, it gives them 
such a healthy and vigorous start, that they 
readily appropriate allthe food which is tur- 
nished for their organs both by the soil and the 
manure, andthe whole crop is soon out of 
harm's way. 

It is our oon, that by the aid of highly 
stimulating manures, we may able in the 
South to grow as manv bashels of wheat as do 
the northern farmers, with the great advantage 
that in actual nutriment, five bushels of our 
wheat will be equa) in value to six bushels of 
the best northern wheat, The wheat crop in 
the grain growing portions of South Carolina 
is not subject to more vicissitudes than it is in 
the North—for their crops are equally ravaged 
and blighted by Hessian fly, rust and smat. Ia 
fact, if we were io make the comparison, we 
would see that though they take great pains in 
cul'ivating this grain, it is far from being acer- 
tain crop, and that the reverse is the case with us; 
for with no preparation it usually makes a fair 
average crop. We have shown the influence 
of climate on this grain in inducing the produc- 
tion of great nutrition, and also the effect of ar- 
tificial fertilizers of the soil. In ournext we 
propose to give our actual experiments, made 
with a view to test the effect both of soil and 
manure on grain brought trom the wheat grow- 
ing region of New York. 


60 “ 0 


Fiom the Providence Transcript. 


Butler Making. 


The annexed article is from one of our most 
experienced and intellectual agriculturists. Ot 
his success'al practice we can attest, as we 
never saw finer butter, not even in Philadel- 
phia, then we have eaten at his hospitable man- 
sion. 


Milk Apartments, œc The milk cellarshould 
be deep, well ventilated, and dry; the bottom 
covered with stone flagging. Bricks will ab- 
sorb milk and other liquids that may tall upon 
them, and will soon contract mildew, the smell 
ol which, like the odor of cheese vegetables, fish, 
or foul air of any Kind, will be imparted to the 
cream and butter. Over this cellar should 
stand the dairy room, with shelves to set the 
milk upon ia cool weather; the cellar is to be 
used during the extremes of heat and cold. The 
temperature of the milk apartment, if possible, 
should never be above 65 nor below 45d. Set 
kettles should not stand in the dairy-room; nei- 
ther should cheese. making, nor cleansing milk- 
vessels be done there, but in a convenient room 
near by. 

Cream may be kept good much longer, it it 
be kept in a white oak vessel, witha tight cover, 
and a faucet or tap near the bottom, to draw off 
the milk when it settles, before the customary 
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daily stirring. The quality of the butter is 
mach improved by this management. It the 
milk be not drawn off, and it be churned with 
the cream, the batter will be longer io coming, 
and it will show specks of sour card, taste like 
cheese, and will soon become rancid. Butter 
will come quickly at all seasons of the year, it 
the cream be of a temperature ot from 60° to 70°, 
to this end, use hot waiter in winter, and ice in 
summer; bul never addcither lo the cream, in or 
oul of the churn. 

— Pure salt chrystalizes into perfect cubes. 
All other forms of chrystalization found in com- 
mon salt, arise from impurities; those of a 
needle shape in Liverpool bag, or blown salt, 
indicate the presence of lime, magnesia, &c.— 
One great cause of the failure of making good 
batter, may be traced to the use of impure salt. 
Rock salt, and the large lumps of Tark’s island, 
washed, dried, and finely pulverized, are pre- 
ferable to all other kinds, being highly pre 
servative, and hardening the butter, so that 
it will be sooner ready to work over in warm 
weather. The Liverpool bag or blown salt, 
the Salina salt in small bags trom New-York, 


and the fine part of every kind of imported. 


salt, contain a great portion of impuriiy. Less 
than one ounce of pare salt, is sufficient for a 
pound oi butter, many put in but halt an ounce. 

In the mannfastare ot cheese, a preterence is 
sometimes given to Liverpool bag or blown salt. 
This contains salts of lime and magnesia. 
which attract moistare from the air, and have 
the desirable effect of softeningthe cheese, and 
the pungent bitier taste which they impartto it, 
is an improvement in the estimation of some. 

General Remarks.—The cream should not 
rise more than 36 hours; it should be sweet 
when taken off,and sweet when churned; yet 
there is a degree of matarity to be acquired by 
N 

The kegs for packing buiter should be made 
of white oak, bilg ing in the form of casks for 
the more perfect seclusion of air, and conve- 
nience of transportation. If the butter is not to 
be sent to a warm climate, or a foreign market, 
let the bilging kegs have moveable covers, to 
accommodate inspection; they should be soak- 
ed in strong brine, made also of pure salt, in 
order that justice may be done to the purchasers 
in tare, and to sa ve the buiter from being spoiled 
for one or two inches deep all around, from its 
contact with dry wood. In case the wond is 
anything but white oak, there is danger of its 
giving an unpleasant taste to the whole. For 
the convenience of families, the size should 
vary trom twenty-five to fifty pounds. A keg 
of batter is exposed to theair for a long time, 
while on broach in a small family, and the 
bottom, in consequence, becomes rancid. 


The consumer will cheerfully pay an extra 
rice for one hundred pounds of butter, packed 
n tour kegs instead of one. No salt should be 
ut on the sides, bottom or between the lavers 
f the kegs are made with covers, put a cloth 

over the top, and cover that witb pure fine salt. 
Keep a cloth wet with strong brine over the 
butter, while the keg is filling. to exelude the air. 
The practice ot washing butter is not approved 
ot in Europe; it destroys its fragrance and 
sweetness by dissolving the sugar of milk, 
which it is said isalwavs present in good butter. 
Ii is practiced in Holland, when the article is 
designed for exportation to India; then the 
operation is usually performed with cold. strong, 
limpid brine made of pure salt and water; water 
that has lime in it will not answer, as the lime 
is readily absorbed by the butter. 


To exclude the air more effectually during 
the process of pu'ting down, let a little melted 
sweet butter be run into the cavity, where the 
bottom, head and staves come together, thea 
after each layer is completed, let the dairy- 
woman pass her finger round so as to press the 
butter hard and close against the side. 


Don't be prevented by shame from asking 
qvestions when ignorant, was the remark of a 
celebrated Persian Philosopher, 


From the N. V. Shipping and Commercial! I. ist. 


Cotton Crop of the United States for the | C'ap 01 1820-7, b's 917.000 


year ending August 31, 1846. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Export: Balee. | Total. | 1066. 
To Foreign ports.. 
Coast wise 
Brock on hand, let 


Sept., 1846 


Deduct: 
Stock on hand, Ist 
sept. 1815 
Rec’d trom Mobile. 
Ree’d from Florida.] 5,834 


84.775 
220.002 


3 1,061,189 


Ree’d from Texas..| 4,249 
- 124,065 | | 037,144] 929,126 
MOBILE. 
Export: l 
To Foreign ports. 01,735 
Coast wisse 115,898 
Stock on hand, lst 
Sept. O42 00b0b 7,476 
—— 426,100 
Dedact: 
Stock ist Sept. 1846. 609 
Reed from wrecked 
shi % % „0 1.275 
Rec’d from Texas.. 666 
Rec'd from N. O'lns. 593 3,143] 421,966| 617,196 
FLORIDA. 
Expert: l 
To Foreign ports..| 49,961 
Coast rise 90.215 
Stack i Ist 1,988 
Sept, 66 %% „6 
p — 141,34 
Deduct: 
Riock on hand Ist 
Sept. 1845. eee 100 141,184 188,693 
TEXAS. 
Export: | 
To Foreign ports..| 11,324 
Coastwise eaeverece 14,184 
Stock on hand Ist 
September, 1846. 1,500 27,008 
GEORGIA, 
Export fm Savan' h: 
To Foreign porta— 
Uplands... . 60 350 
Sea Islands ......| 8,472 
Coastwise— Upl'de. } 106,229 
Sea Islands N 
186.306 
Barnt in Savannah. 1,648 
Stock in Savannah 
lst Sept., 1846... 6,922 
Stock in Augusta & 
Hambourg, lei Sep- 
tember, 1846.....| 9,906) 203.96% 
Deduct: 
Stock in Savannah 
and Augasta, lat 
Sept., 1845. meee 9,071 194,911 296,440 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Exp Pm Charleston 
To Poreign ports— 
Uplan 88. % 160,233 
Bea Islands...... 19.627 
Coastwise—Upl'de .| 87,841 
Bea Islands 476 
268.077 
Exp. Pm Georget'n, 
To New York......| 3,852 
Stock in Charles- 
ton, Ist Septem- 
bet. 1846. 230,638 
Deduct: 
Brock in Charleston 
ist Sept.,. 1845... 10.879 
Reed f'm Savannah] 16,397 
Rec'd from Florida, 
Key West, &.. . I. 7] 29,233] 251,406] 426,361 
WORTH CAROLINA. 
Export: | | | | 
Coastwise.. oe „ 6 „0 10,637 12 487 
VIRGINIA, 
Bxports: 
To Foreign ports., 


Coast wise EE „ 0 Da 

Manufactured... . 10,787 

Stock on hand Ist 
September, 1846. 
Dede: 

Stock on hand, Ist 
september, 1845. 

Received at Phila- 
delphia and Balti- 
mare, oyerland.. 


Total crop of the 
U. States 
Total crop of 1816, 
as above. 
Crop of last year... 


Decrease. 
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GROWTH. 

1836--7, 0 -bales, 1,422,930 

ee 0 6 „% „ 066 0% 0„ 12,000 1837. c.. eseo ces 1201.497 
1828. 9. 857.744 1838--9.. ooo o o o o l s0ll,532 
1829. 0. 76,845 1839-40.... 2, 177, 88 
18G. . I.. I 8.818 1840... . 1.884.846 
131.2. 987,177 18412... . o o . 683.574 
182.3... . . .I. O70. 438 1842. 3... . 278,876 
1883-4... . 205.39 1843-4... .. . 2.000,09 


174.5. . 204,328 1844. . 294,0 
1835 6 . „60, 725 1848-6... . o oo h UO, DIT 


CONSUMPTION. 
Total crop of the U States, 
as above stated. sos 
Stocks on hand at the eom- 
mencement of the year, 
let Sept, 1845: 
In the Southern por is 20,733 
In the Northern poris... e. 67,687| 98,499 
198,967 
aed te rom=. 1.666.792 h 
e export to Foreiga teji, 
Less Forpign inelu i 849 1,606,443 
Stock on hand at the close 
of the year, let optem- 
ber, 1846: 
In the Southern ports... . 41,033 
In the Northern por is a prs 107,122 


Burnt a1 Savannah U 
Banta! Philadelphia... e. 317 


Mekes a suppp! of. „„ 


Barnt at New York... sees 600 2795 l. 778,00 
Taken for home use 422,008 


Quantity N 
ucturere. 

1845-6.. ..bales, 422.597 1836-7 . .. ales, 222,560 

1844. 6555. 389.006 1835--"*, 99 236.733 

1843- b 346,744 1884.5. 216.888 

1842-9)... 325.129 1833- 4... 196,413 


1841--2. . cscccces 267 850 j 1832 J 194.412 
1810. 1. 0 ee 297.28 183.2. 173,800 
1839-40. ... eave 295.193 18. Il. 182.142 
1883 9... Q 276.018 1829-0 . 15.512 
187.88. 246,063 8-9... 6 118,063 


By the foregoing statement, it will be seen, that the 
crop falis short of iası year’s by 293.966 bales—add te 
this the quantity put Jown for Texas, and the actual 
difference ıs 320.974. 

Our estimate of the quantity taken for consumption, 
does not inelude any Cotton manufactured in the 
States south and west of Virginia, aor any in that 
State, except in the vicinity of Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, 

The quantity of new Cotton received at the shipping 

rts up te the first ins). amounted enly to abont 
bales, against 7,500 bales last year. 


PairapEcewia Burrer.— Its Migh fasor and 
the souree whence this is der ived.— 4 ear Sir t— 
During one ut your late visits to Philadelphia, 
we had some conversation relative to the rare 
qualities of Chiladelphia butter, which, though 
ood at all times, is at one seas.n distinguished 
by a peculiarly high and delightful fiavor, not to 
be found, in the same degree, ṣo faras I can 
learn, in butter made in any other part of the 
Union. I told you that | thought J had discover- 
ed the source of this peculiarly grateful flavor, 
and now undertake to redeem a promise madeto 
write you on the subject. It is only at one 
season of the year that the Bavor is in great- 
est perfetion, and hence our housekeepers call 
it ‘May Butter,’ and sometimes Grass Butter.’ 
The limits of the season of highest flavor may 
be set from about the middle of April to the 
middle of June. Now it 1 daring this 
time that the old, unplowed meadows and pas- 
ture fields, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, abound 
with a species of grass so highly odoriferous as 
to have obtained the name of Sweet-scented Verr 
nal Grass. Botanists call it Anthoranthum odor- 
atum. The scent somewhat resembles that of 
vanilla. It grows about a foot or eighteen jnch- 
es high, rising above the surrounding grass. Its 
stem is very small and round, with a few long 
and slender leayee. Its odor will alone be sufi- 
cient to distingm:h it from all other e 
found in our pastures. When in biossom, the 
air is often highly charged with its sceat, and at 
this time I seldom ride into the country without 
gathering a handiull of the grass 10 enjoy its 
rich perfumes at leisure, and perhaps store it 
away in a drawer. Asit is so very forward in 
its growth, so does it show the earliest signs of 
decy. About the middle of June the fields and 
meadows where it Abounds agsumea yellowish 
appearance from the dying of the stems of the 
firs: growth. The cattle press these aside to 
getat Greener herbage, and now the high favor 
of our butter declines. 
The Sweet-scented Vernal Grass is a native 
of Europe, whence it has doubtless been intyo- 
duced into the vicinity of Philada.— Per. Lad. 
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sent but Dearly beloved Roger.” 
one is not Dean Swilt. 
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THOSE 


TWENTY THOUSAND @UBSCRIBERS!!! 
STILL THEY COME!! 


It would be highly gratifying to us, if our limits would per- 
mit us, to copy the letters of al) thase who enlist under the 
banner of our lamented friend McDonald, but as they would 
oceupy too much space, we must content ourselves with on- 
ly a few of them, and enroll the names of the others. We 
had hoped that ere this, the list would have swelled to a 
much greater number, and, though disappointed in this, we 
are cheered with the feeling which the proposition has awak- 
ened, and we doubt not that hundreds will flock to the stand- 
ard during the month of October. Let the friends of Agri- 
culture, in every county and neighborhood, arouse and buckle 
on their armor in her cause and the march of improvement 


the 20,000 subscribers proposed by our deceas, 
ed friend, Col. McDonatp. 


Apples. 


era cities with apples. If they can be persuaded 
to pursue their own true interest, sucha thing 


Dean Swift might go through the charch ser- 
vice with al] proper fervor, with nobody pre- 
But every 
He stood alone and 
apart from his race in many things besides 
preaching. There is always wanting in sach 
cases, wiih common men, that secret something 
—mesmerism, or some other ism, call it what 
you please—emanating from a large assembly, 
that is absolutely necessary to get the steam up 
in one addressing such assembly. Aud this is 
as true of writing as of speaking. If, therefore, 
the husbandmen of the South want the Cutti- 
VaTOR to exercise an influence commensurate 
with the wants of Southern Agriculture, they 
must, one and all, earnestly set about getting 


Our mountain farmers ought now to be 
making their arrangements to supply our South- 


asa Northern apple will not be seen ia Charles. 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, Montgomery, Colum- 


will be oaward—onward—onward ! 


Let us then have “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull al- 
together,” during the month of October, and our cause will 
triumph as certainly as truth triumphs over error, or as indus- 
try and economy will outstrip indolence and prodigality in 
the race fora competence. We have not space to say more. 


Col. A. McDONALD, Eufaula, Ala. 
E. MeCROAN. Louisville, Ga. 


T. DeWITT, Hopewell, Ala. 
E. CHITTY, Henry Co., 
WM. CUNNINGHAM, Monroe Co., Ala. 
C. B. ZUBER, White Sulphur Springs, Ge. 
J. C. HENDERSON, Macon Co., Ala. 


. 8. 1 s se 
R URNER, Greene Co. 
EHEAD, W 


F 77 we as 
B.F: B. 8. GILMER, Chambers Co., Ala. 
JOHN A. CALHOUN, Eufania, Ala., 
JOEL HURRT, Crawford, Russell Co., Ala. 
GEORGE SEABORN, Pendleton Dist., 8. C. 
MARTIN McNAIR, Richmond Co., Ga. 


P Several articles prepared for this No. are unavoidably 
omitted. : 


Ga. 


Ourselves. 


We thank our correspondent 'Zacuary’ for 
the good opinion he expresses of the Sourwean 
Cuttivatorn. Commendations from such a 
quarter are worth something. 

We hope Zacuary may be induced to con- 
tinue his contributions towards the advance- 
ment of Agricultural improvement. One who 
is so capable of giving, as ball-players say, 
good licks on our side, should by no means 
withhold them. He may, by using the rasp 
himself, and by inducing others to use it too, 
be the means of doing great good. 

If Zacwary will look over the editorials of 
the CuLTiva ron, he cannot fail to notice that 
we have used the rasp pretty freely on divers 
occasions. But still, on looking back our- 
selves, we are not entirely satisfied with what 
we have done. This short-coming, however, 
is not so much our fault as it is that of the pub- 
lic. Our subscription list has been too small. 
We candidly confess our inability to preach, 
with becoming energy, to a thin congregation. 


bus, Macon, Augusta, or Columbia. But to 


supply these markets they must prepare for 
thema marketable article; not such stuff as 
they now offer for sale—deficient, not in quality, 
for Southern apples can’t be beat anywhere, but 
lt seems 


inthe way in which they are handled. 
as if they were beat off the tree with a pole, and 


tossed into a wagon pretty much asif they were 
stones. The consequence is, they come to mar- 


ket so bruised and injured every way, asto be 
hardly fit food for pigs. Indeed, a thrifty 
Yankee farmer would not give such apples to 
his pigs. But if they are properly handled, no- 
thing that can be brought to market will com- 
mand the cash more readily. And it our moun- 
tain farmers do not take advantage of their posi- 
tion in this respect, they deserve to be condemn- 
ed to undergo the penalty of never once more 
hearing the exhilarating jingle of the almighty 
dollar. 

In the American Agriculturist fur September 
it is recommended that apples intended to be 
preserved for winter and spring use, should 
remain on the trees until quite ripe, which usu- 
ally takes place at the coming of the first heavy 
frosts. They should then be plucked trom the 
trees by hand, in a tair day, and packed up 
immediately in casks, in alternate layers of dry 
sand, plaster, chaff, sawdust, or bran, and con- 
veyed to a cool dry place, as soon as possible. 
The sand or sawdust may be dried in the heat 
of summer, or may be baked in an oven at the 
time required to be ased. The peculiar advan- 
tages arising from packing apples in sand, are 
explained and commented upon as follows, by 
the late Mr. Wessrsr, author of the American 
Dictionary of the English Language. ist. The 
sand keeps the apples from the air, which is es- 
sential to their rreservation; 2d. The sand 
checks the evaporation or perspiration ot the 
apples, thus preserving in them their full fla- 
vor—at the same time any moisture yielded by 
the apples is absorbed by the sand—so that the 
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apples are kept dry and all mustiness is pre- 
vented. My pippins, Mr. W. says, in May 
and June, are as fresh as when first picked.— 
Even the ends of the stems look as if just sepa- 
rated fr m the twigs. 3. The sand is equally 
& preservative from frost, rats, &c. But after 
the extreme heat of June takes place, all apples 
speedily lose their flavor, and become insipid. 

The fine apples we have seen, brought from 
our Southern mountains, ifthey were cared tor 
according to Mr. Wessrer’s directions, could 
be readily sold, in March and April, in our 
Southern cities, at 6 to 9 dollars per barrel of 3 
bushels. Is not this sufficient inducement for 
Southern apple growers to bestir themselves? 

And then there is Apple Butter—a more deli- 
cious or wholesome article—wholescme be. 
cause simple—never was set before a hungry 
man. Here is the way they make it. The 
next time we go to the mountains we hope to 
see it on every table. 


Pennsy_vania APPLE Botrer.—To make 
thisaccording to German law, the host should, 
in the autumn, invite his neighbors, particu- 
larly the young men and maidens, to make up 
an apple batter party. Being assembled, let 
three busbels of fair sweet apples be pared, 
quartered, and the cores removed, Mean- 
while, let two barrels of new cider be boiled 
downto one-half. When this is done, commit 
the prepared apples to the cider and let the boil- 
ing go on briskly and systematically. But to 
accomplish the main design, the party musttake 
turns at stirring the contents without cessation, 
so that they may not become attached to the 
sides of the vessel and burn. Let the stirring 
go on till the amalgamated cider and apples be- 
come as thick as hasty pudding, then throw 
in powdered allspice, when it may be consider- 
ed as finished and committed to the pots tor fur- 
ther use. This is Apple Butter; and it will 
keep sweet tor many years. It is a capital ar- 
ticle for the iable.— NV. Y. Mechanic. 


A New Grass for the South. 


Asour people abhor crab grass or Bermuda 
grass so much, perhaps we ought io congrata- 
late them that, in Oregon, there is a grass that 
will no doubt suit them exactly. It will suit 
them in this, that it is none of your common 
every-day articles, growing at home, and invit- 
ing us hourly to avail ourselves of their good 
qualities; bat a real foreign article, coming 
from over the hills and far away, and theretore, 
by Southern rule and Southern practice, enti- 
tled to a preference over everything domestic. 
The Rev. Mr. Spatpina, in an account of the 
manifold blessings that are showered apon the 
inhabitants of Oregon, recently published, gives 
an account of this grass. From his very im- 
perfect description, we judge itto be the same 
with the famous muskeet grass of Texas and 
Mexico; the same grass on which the vast herds 
ot buffalo that range the western and southwes- 
tern prairies, live and thrive so wonderfully. 
If it be the muskeet, or even if it be another 
sort, and comes upto Mr. Spaupino’s estimate 
of its good qualities, no effort should be spared 
to introduce it on Southern plantations. Who 
will undertake it? It won't cost either much 
(rouble or money: 


“The cuuntry is one extensive prairie, except 
the mountains, which are covered with several 
species of pine, cedar and fir. The prairies are 
rolling, and with the exception of a narrow be), 
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ol sand and sedge upon the Columbia and por- 
tions of the Snake river, are everywhere cover- 
ed with the bunch grass, which, from observa- 
tion, I judge to be a richer, heartier food foran- 
imals than corn, oats and the best pasture of 
the States.“ It is a fine solid stalk, growing two 
feet high, with fine leaves, holds its freshness 
through the winter, I mean the old stock, which 
mingled with the young growth which usually 
springs fresh in the fall, forms a food for ani- 
mals through the winter, preferable to the best 
hay. Horses and oxen perform labor at all sea- 
sons upon this grass simply without the aid ot 
grain, which I now think disposes the animal 
system to various diseases. When l pack, I 
usually travel from 35 to 40 miles a day, each 
horse carries 200 pounds, rest an hour at noon 
without taking down the packs, camp sun two 
hours high, hobble horses, drive up in the morn- 
ing at sunrise, find horses will endure such la- 
bor for 25 or 30 days, resting of course on the 
Sabbath, upon this grass without injuring them. 
Their wind is evidently better than that ot horses 
fed on grain and hay. I have rode from Dr. 
Whitman’s station to this, 125 miles, in 19 
hours, starting at nine o’clock at night, driving 
a spare horse before for change, but this was no 
advantage, for I find it is more fatiguing toa 
horse to be drove than to be rode.“ 


Agricultural Education. 


in the last volume ot the CULTIVATOR, we 
very earnestly urged upon the Legislatures of 
the Southern States the necessity of providing, 
in our State Colleges, the means of enabling 
Oar young men to become acquainted with the 
principles of Agricultural science. Well, 
what was the result? The legislatures met— 
wrangled their usual time about party politics, 
passed laws tor private ends, or, perhaps, for the 
benefit of what they call the learned protessions; 
but not the first syllable was uttered, so far as 
we know, in reference to enlightening, eleva- 
ting and ennobling that profession whose great 
business it isto convert earth, airand water 
into bread, meat and clothing. And so we have 
been leit, for another year, to mourn over the 
besotted stupidity that has for ages past con- 
trolled the destintes of these Southern States— 
the fairest portion, by far, of Uncle Sam's he- 
ritage. 

fa Yankee-land it is quite otherwise. The 
people there know which side of their bread is 
battered. Indeed, they have, both in matters of 
trade, and of national legislation, treated us 
very much as the huzzy is represented in the 
song as treating her poor devil ofa husband; 
they have made us butter their bread for them 
on both sides and all around the edges, and have 
left us to get along, as we best can, on “ their 
lef off crusses.” As an instance ot their policy 
ot making moncy out of us, and serving them- 
selves at the same time—both very commenda- 
ble purposes, so far as they are concerned, but 
most disgraceful to us—we notice the esta- 
blishment ol a professorship of Agricultural 
Chemistry in Yale College. They know very 
well that every planter in the Southern States, 
who cares properly for the welfare ol his chil- 
dren, will have them well eda-ated, it he can; 
especially in scientific Agriculture, now that 
the pablic attention is beginning to be directed 
that way. And as Yale College has always 
been very much frequented by the sons of 
Southern planters, by furnishing this additional 
inducement to go there, we have no doubt the 


number will be greatly increased: —thus adding 
largely to the millions of dollars annually spen! 
abroad by the South for what, on every princi. 
ple of patriotism, and of sound economy, ought 
to be provided at home. 

But let our Solomons of the South alone— 
let them rest in their glory. For the one party, 
that PoLK was made President, for the other, that 
CLar was earnestly sought tobe made so, is 
glory enough in their day and generation: far 
more precious and enduring glory, than to have 
originated and periected any measure whose 
object is to develope the resources of the coun- 
iry, aod scatter plenty over a smiling land. 

Ata late meeting of the Corporation of Yale 
College, the following resolutions were passed: 


W aereas, It has been represented to this 
Corporation, that a benefactor of the College 
proposes to give five thousand dollars for the 
endowment of a professurship of Agricultural 
Chemistry and of Vegetable and Animal Phy- 


siology, provided that $20,000 be raised for that 


purpose : 


Resolved, That there be established in this 
College a professorship of Agricultural Che- 


mistry and of Vegetable and Animal Phys iolo- 
gy, for the purpose ol giving instruction to 


graduates and others not members of the under- 


graduated classes; and that the Corporation 
will ae proceed to elect a protessor ot those 
branches of science, that while effects to com- 
plete the endowment are in progress, he may 
devote himself tostadies preparatory to his en- 
tecing on the daties of that office—it being un- 
derstood and provided that the support of this 
professor is in no case to be chargeable to the 
existing funds or resources of the College. 


Resolved, That there be also established a 


professorship of practical chemistry, for the 
purpose of giving instruction to others than 


members of the undergraduate classes, in re- 
spect to the application of chemistry and the 
kindred sciences tothe manufacturing arts, to 
the exploration of the resources of the country, 


and to other practical uses; and that a proles- 


sor be now appointed to that office, whose com- 


pensation, till other provision can be made, 


shall be derived exclusively from fees for in- 


straction and for other purposes, 


Resolved, That President Day, and Protessors 


Silliman, Kingsley, Olmsted, Woolsey, and 
Salisbury, be a Committee to report at the next 
annual meeting of the Corporation, or any in- 
tervening meeting which may be convenient, 
their opinion of the expediency of arranging 
under a distinct department of the university, 
those courses of instruction which are, or may 
be given to others than members ot undergra- 
duate classes, and which are not included in the 
departments of Theology, Law and Medicine, 
and that if in their opinion such a department 
is expedient, they report such arrangements and 
regulations as may be requisite for the full or- 
ganization of the department. 


Southern Independence. 


Step by step—slowly, though surely, we hope 
are the people relieving themselves from their 
hitherto abject dependance on others tor neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, which they oughtto 
produce at home. Canal flour is now seldom 
heard of in our Southern interior cities. The 
demand for flour is supplied by an article quite 
as good, in flour manufactured at home, from 
wheat grown on our soil. So, also, will it soon 
be, we hope, with every thing else that can be 


growo on Southern soil or manufactured by 


Southern industry. So is it already with lime 
as well as flour. So let it speedily be—as 


speedily as can be -for moral revolutiuns al- 


ways proceed slowly, often only by generations 
with potatoes, apples, hay, beef, pork, car- 
riages, saddles, bridles, shoes, plows, hoes, 
spades, &c., &c., &c., &c., yea, even down to 
hops and axe-handles. Just to think of bring- 
ing hops from New York to the interior ot Geor- 
gia, as we have known to be done; and hay 
from the North round the Florida Cape, through 
the Gulf, and up the river to Tuscaloosa l—why 
it is almost enough to make a saint swear. 

Mr. Force is entitled to the thanks of every 
triend of the South for his effort to make us in- 
dependent in the article of cheese: 


Cueroges Cueese.—We copy the following 
from tne last Coosa Journal, published at Rome, 
Floyd county, in this State: 

“We have received from Mr. R. J. Johnson 
a specimen of the cheese manulactured at Mr. 
Force’s Dairy, in Chattooga county. We are 
a great lover of cheese, and we pronounce this 
most excellent, equal to any manufactured iu 
the United States. The taste is very fine and 
the color exceedingly rich. Mr. Force has 
gone into the business upon the right principle, 
and will do the country much service by its ia- 
troduction in our midst. The cheese is equal 
in every respect to the Northern, and can be 
made here at much less expense, as the cows al- 
most all the year subsist entirely upon the 
range. Mr. Force informs us that he will ma- 
nufacture this year twelve or fifteen thousand 
pounds. 


Opluions of the Press. 


Among the numerous flattering notices ot 
the Soutnern Cuttivator, which have ap- 
peared in our exchanges, for all of which we 
repeat our acknowledgments, the publishers 
have culled the three following, to which they 
beg to call the attention of the reader. We 
should certainly be insensible to the good opin- 
ion of the public, it we did not feel highly flat- 
tered bysuch notices from those who are so 
competent to pass upon the merits of our publi- 
cation. It wasour purpose to have extended 
our remarks io introducing these encomiums 
trom our brethren of the press, but the crowded 
state of our columns forbids. Let the planters 
read and weigh their contents, and decide how 
far the opinions of such intelligent, practical 
men should influence their good opinions of the 
SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR : . 

From the Bouthern Planter. 

DoLuar Parpers.—A newspaper can only be 
furnished at the low price of one dollar per an- 
num when it is very extensively circulated, and 
there are very few regions of the Southern coun- 
try that will afford a patronage sufficient to jus- 
tity a paper at such a price. In Georgia this 
fact has been demonstated by the proposed dis- 
continuance cf the Sournean Cuutivator,” 
one of the best agricultural papers in the Union, 
which will be stopped, probably, for want of pa- 
tronage. When this fact was announced inthe 
paper itself, Col. Alexander McDonald, of Eu- 
faula, Ala., with that public spirit tor which he 
isso remarkable, determined to make an effort 
forthe support of a journal so justly esteemed, 
He propused to make one of a thousand indi- 
viduals who would procure and pledge them- 
selves for twenty subscribers to the paper. 
Other gentlemen have tollowed suit, and there 
is much reason to hope that the effort will be 
crowned with success. Those who appreciate 
the benefit of agricultural papers are deeply in- 
terested in extending their eireulation. Noman 
will publish a dollar paper in the Southern coun- 
try with the patronage usually bestowed upon 
them, except as a secondary thing, and in a large 
majorily of instances we believe they hardly 
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pay expenses. Either the cheap system must 
be abandoned in the South or its advocates must 
sustain itbytheirexertions. Any ot our friends 
who wish to back Cul. McDonald in his lauda- 
ble enterprise can address the Southern Culti— 
vator, Augusta, Geo. We shall be happy it by 
this no ice we can de anything o sustain so 
able and so worthy a contemporary. 
From the North Carolina Farmer. 

“Tae SOUTHERN Cuttivator ’’—This is the 
title of a most excellent agricultural paper, pub- 
lished monthly by Messrs. J. W. & W.S. 
Jones, in Augusta, Geo., and edited by James 
Camak, Esq, of Athens, at the very low price 
of one dollar a year. The August number 
comes to us filled with interesting anc substan- 
tial matter, particularly suited to the Southern 
farmer. We should be glad to see this paper, as 
a worthy co-laborer in the great cause of agri- 
culture in the South, extensively patronized in 
North Carolina ; and it is gratilying to observe 
that some noble spirits in Georgia are exerting 
themselves in the most liberal manner to extend 
its circulation. Col. Alexander McDonald has, 
with praiseworthy zeal, come forward and pro- 
posed to be one ot a thousand who will each tur. 
nish twenty subscribers to the next volume of 
that paper, desiring to raise twenty thousand 
subscribers to the work. Truly does the Cubi- 
vator remark, “the proposition isa noble one, 
designed to promote the interests and prosperity 
of the whole people of the South, and is, there- 
fore, eminently worthy of so public spirited and 
enterprising an agricultarist as Col. Me Don- 
aid.” All who wish to unite with him in thus 
increasing the circulation of that valuable pe- 
riodical, are requested to send their names to 
the publishers by the first October, that they 
may make suitable preparations, if the enter- 
prise succeeds, for coiresponding improve- 
ments. 

From the South Carolinian. 

SOUTHERN Cuutivator, FoR A udusr.— We 
greet every succeeding number of this work 
with increasing interest. It should be in the 
hands of every planter South of Virginia. An 
Alabama planter, Col. McDonald. of Eufaula, 
proclaims himself ne ot a thousand,” to pro- 
cure twenty subscribers each, for volume 5; 
and we understand thal they still come in such 
numbers as to give hopes that al least 5 000 sub- 
scribers will be secured. This is the best evi- 
dence we can cive of the vstimation in which 
the work is held by those who know it. We 
might add, that the able editor, Mr. Camak, 
frequently extracts the Aard sensed articles of 
“Cracker” and others trom the South Caroli- 
nian, which is another testimonial uf his edito- 
rial ekin 


Original Communications. 


Agricultural Reading--Rasping--Perma= 
nent Improvement. 


Ma. Ebirog - hope by this time the patrons 
ot the Cuttivator hage so far swelled your sub- 
scription list as to secure the continued publica- 
tion ot the work. [tis worth twentv times tts 
cost, and needs only io be known to be read by 
every farmer and honsekeeper in the State Un- 
fortunately, ‘oo many among us do not in- 
dulge themselves in the habit of reading 
anything; and strange as it may seem, are 
willing to rear up their children as desti- 
tute as themselves of knowledge and a taste 
for books. But the strangest of all our pre- 
judices is the aversion which some respeciable 
persons have to what is tritely called “ Book 
Farming.” The mechanic arts, {rom the high- 
est order of house-building down to the tanning 
of leather and dyeing of cloths, all have, in this 
age, the benefits of literatnure—all have derived 
the greatest improvements from the labors of the 
press. All classes of mankind acknowledge 
new and improved methods of conducting the 
business of their respective trades and professions 
except the reluc ant farmer, who is, or pretends 
to be, quite satisfied that the teachings uf his fa- 
ther and his own experience have put him in 
possession of every thing that need be known by 


a tiller of the soil! Some of my brethren of the 
„low may believe this of themselves, for they 
are in general a conceited, headstrong set; but 
many of them do not, whatever they may say. 
The truth is, that reading any book or paper, 
tor the want of practice, gives them a good deal 
of trouble; and what is still less creditable, they 
really grudge the pittance that a book or paper 
costs. 

The contributors to your manthly sheet have 
not, I think, written as much in a spirit of sharp 
criticism as the country requites. Reporis of 
success and failure in cropping operations ha ve 
doubtless done much good, but reviews of the 
general condition of ourplantations could hard- 
ly fail to suggest and probably introduce impor- 
tant changes. We are not apt to court the 
company of fault-finders, yet it must be admit- 
ted that one of them is worth a score of “mealy 
mouthed” flatterers. Wewantmen, and wo- 
men too, who will frankly and honestly point 
out our errors and short-comings. It has been 
said that the gentler sex are more addicted to 
such deeds, of might or by kindness, than ours— 
and if true, it may go far to account for the fact, 
which is, I think, incontestible, that housekeep- 
ing in Georgia exhibits the fruits of far more 
industry, skill and taste than farm-keeping 
Now if this superiority of the former isto beac- 
counted for by reference to that “freedom of 
speech” to which ladies are by some supposed to 
have an inherent proneness, why should not the 
rongber half of mankind profit by good ezam- 
ples, and in strains of wholesome censure, give 
becoming license to their tongues and pens? 
Be assured, Mr. Editor, weare much in want 
of fanh finders; and if you cannot contrive to 
draw some of vour correspondents into this ser- 
vice, yon must lake up the rasp yourself, and 
make us sluggards feel itto the quick. If possi- 
ble, awaken in the plowmen of Georgia some 
of that high-tonet ambition, that keen sense of 
the useful and the beautiful, for which their 
ass aud daughters are so justly distinguish- 
e 

lt is quite impossible for any observer io com- 
pare the modes and practices pursued on most 
plantations in this State with those of older and 
more improved countries, without being struck 
with the wide cifference, nay, the prominent re- 
pugnancies that such comparison presents. In 
one, we have progressive regencration—iin- 
provement in fertility, wealth and health—in 
the other, prospe tive poverty and degradation. 
Why is this so? Certainly not because this 
country is less favore. l by nature with soil, cli- 
mate and commercial facilities. The reverse 
of this js true. What then is the matter? A 
wilful submission to the consequences of bad 
hushandry —a systematic waste o! the means in- 
dispensable to thrilly cropping and the perma- 
nent improvement of our real estates. We 
seem io have forgot: hat everything inthis worla 
wears out by use; and that every thing we find 
it necessary to use must, from time to time, un- 
dergo repairs. A rich field is as certainly ruin- 
ed by bad management, exhausting crops with- 
out manure, &c., as a well conditioned team by 
incessant work and deficient forage. “he con- 
sequences are precis‘ly what ought to have 
been expected. The proprietor of five hundred 
acres in Georgia may sell it for Irom wo to five 
dollars per acre - but the same numberof acres 
in Connecticut or Massachusetts readily com- 
mands from thirty to seventy: five dollars an acre. 
The Northern farm is four times as rich as it 
once was; the Southern reduced almost to bar- 
renness. The Northern farm, after paying tne 
expense of annual, regular manuring, yields 
Irom six to twenty percent. net profit, while the 
galled fields of the Scuthern but parsimonious 
Iv supply the wants of an economical family. 
Our whole progress has been made in a wrong 
direction, ard nothing can save eus but a conn- 
termarch. When it shall become the settled 
purpose of olanters and farmers, so to conduct 
their business as to augment the real estale port 
of their capital, by giving every near increased 
fertility to their fields, the country will soon be 
come renovated, and Agriculture will be the 
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same attractive and thrifty pursuit here which 
itis known to be in older, richer and more en- 
lightened countries. ZACHARY. 


Col. Me Donald's Proposition=>Coming to 
the Rescue. 


Mr. Camax:—In the September No. of the 
Sournern CuctivarTon Í perceive the announce- 
ment of the death of Col. :texanper WcDon- 
ALD, as taken from the Shield ot this place; and 
accompanying it, an appeal to the friends of Ag- 
riculture, to suatain his proposal to be one ofa 
thousand t» raise twenty thousand subscribers 
for the Sourugrn CULTIVATOR.” As a member 
of the same Society to which Col. McDonaup 
belonged, and as one who hae fought many bat- 
tlea with him in the good cause of Agriculture, in 
thie new part of the world, I ask of you to sub- 
stitute my name forhis, as he has been called 
from his field of labor I make this request. in 
the absence of any other applicant for the same 
post. My professional labors, added to my farm- 
ing pursuits, so fuily occupy my time as to pre- 
vent me fron: that full devotion to the cause of 
Agriculture which characterized Col. MoDon- 
ar, and I would, therefore. cheerfully yield to 
any other member of our Society the honor of 
the post which I ask. But as I fear no other 
naine will be offered from this Society, to fill his 
place, I make a tender of my services, and clalin 
to take his place. 

The prospects of our cotton crops are truly de- 
plorable in this section of the country. A short 
time since our hopes were high. and we werc cal- 
culating on a ſull average crop. But now, no 
one calculates on more than two-thirds of an 
average crop, while many insist on its being not 
more than a half crop. I am of opinion that we 
cannot make more than two-thirds of an average 
crop; and if the buil-worm and caterpillar should 
continue their present ravagcs much longer, we 
must fall below this standard If this estimate 
be correct, and the rest of the cotton region suf- 
fer to the same extent wi'h us, ‘he crop of 1846 
will not exceed 1,700,000 bales—assuming an 
average crop, now, to be 2,509,000 bales. 

If we have goud reason to be disappointed, on 
account of our cotton crops, we have, fortuna e- 
ly for us, good reason to rejoice over one of the 
most abundant provision crops that we have ever 
raised in this section of country. If we were 
free from debt we would, there ore, have no rea- 
son to complain of the results of the year. But, 
unfortunately, many of our citizens are still in 
debt, and unless the price of cotton rises con- 
siderably they must be greatly depressed. With 
sentiments of respect. yours, &c, 

Joux A. CALHOUN. 

Eufaula, Ala., Sept. 5, 1846 


More of the Right Spirit. 


Ma. Camax:—It affords me much pleasure to 
mee that several gentlemen have responded to the 
noble propusition made by the late and much Ja- 
mented Cou. A. Dict onato. I wish that the 
number may increase until you will be ander 
the necessity of issuing an extra” in order to 
make room for their names. From a communi- 
cation in the April Nu. it will be seen that I have 
all along entertained the belief that the friends of 
the paper would not suffer it to go down for want 
of patronage. My confidence in their ability 
and willingness to sustain it is still unshaken, 
and now that you have told us “how many aub- 
scribers you want,“ you may expect soon to re- 
ceive names enough to enable you to send outa 
paper as good as the best in the land—plates 
and all.” I love iny native State, and while 1 
wish her citizens prosperity and happiness, I am 
proud to see that iny adopted State does not in- 
tend to be distanced in the race. May a noble 
emulation spring up between them. Whenever 
the people at large can beinduced to read good 
Agricultural papers, the work of improvement 
will certainly eommence. 

You have furnish:da good paper, and it should 
be the business of its friends to extend the cir- 
culation. Friends of the cause! come up to the 
work. From my own experience, I know that 
vou can do much. Take yonr little book and 
pencil along, whenever you ride out, and when 
vou meet a friend ask him fora dollar, and tell 
him that you intend it es a special bene fit to 
himself. In this way you can do much— 
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o> 
and you will rarely meet with a refusal. 
At any rate, you will have (what many of 
ou have not had before) a clear conscience, 
n this matter. Try it. The writer in this 
way, sent mote than “twenty” subscribers 
for the year 1846. and intenus, if life and health 
are spared, to try to do better for 1847. As you 
want something definite to act upon, Mr Editor, 
put me down for twenty, and I will increase the 
number, if 1 can. 
Allow me to thank Mr. Farrag and Major 
Roar for answers to my inquiries about their 
crushers ; Maj. R.’s were private. Respectfully, 
- JoeL Hort. 
Crawford, Russell Co., Ala., Sert. 10, 1846. 


Crops in Mississippi--Smut in V heat 
Croup— Indulries. 


Ma. Camax—Like my friend A. Me Dorp, 
a may use the term of one whom 1 know on- 
y as a contributor to your invaluable paper,) I 
quit (not plow and hoe but) spade, and mall, and 
wedge, to give you and your readers an idea of 
the prospects of the crop in this, the Eastern, 
art of Mississippi. Our preparations for plant- 
ng were much better than usual. Having had 
a short crop, the previous year, we had more 
time to increase our fall sowing of grains, and 
our bedding and fallowing, as well, also, as to 
add, by clearing new lands. Thus, we have 
planted a larger crop of small grain, corn and 
cotton. than in any previous year during the past 
twelve, which period covers my tesidence in this 
State. Thespring and summer have been re- 
markably wet, and, of course, cultivation has 
beon bad and grass abundant, so much s9 that 
our wheat, rye, and oats have moulded, sprout- 
ed and rotted in the fields ; and what we have 
found time to sun, makes but poor flour, and I 
fear will make very bad bread. 

The ridge lands on the Tombigbee and War- 
rior rivers have a very fine crop of corn and cot- 
ton, looked well until recently, having rather 
more size than usual on the first of July; but 
since then the boll- worm. as we term them, has 
attacked the cotton, squares, blooms and bulls, 
and now there is literally no cotton left on the 
stalk to open. Our bottom and flat lands were 
drowned in the spring, and the wet summer has 

revented the corn and cotton on them from ma- 

ng or promising to make even a half crop; and 
the worm has been as destructive on what little 
formation has been on them, et blooms and bolls, 
and we are now, instead of picking 150 to 200 
Ibs. of cotton per day, actually hoeing grass out 
of the cotton fields with our weak hands; and I 
am engaged in ditching and draining, having suf- 
fered so much from the excess of r in that I have 
concluded to put all my spare timein this kind 
of work, to better prepare for such a season in 
future, as I have more land cleared than I can 
cultivate 

Our lands are chiefly prairie and creek bottoms, 
and hauling is so heavy in winter that I find it 
dest to make and hau! rails in the summer, and 
repair fences during winter or spring, as is gene- 
rally not the prectice in this section. But Ï find 
that my team is by this plan in much better con- 
dition for winter and sping p’owing, and my 
hands less exposed, as most of our rail timber 
lies in swamp and creek bottoms 

I would Inquire of D. G., of Busbyville, Hovs- 
ton county, Ga., if he has tried wheat seed wo 
years old; and if his experiment proved that it 
did not smut; and, if 89, if that season the smut 
was as abundant as usual on the farms of his 
neighbors. 

I, last season, bought ny seed wheat, (my 
own having smut so bad that J thought even 
blue: stone, had 1 known the recipe for using it 
would not avail,) and while sowing, I learne 
from an old man I accidentally met with in tra- 
velling, that to scald in boiling water irom 3 to 
6 minutes on so wing the worst wheat seed, and 
I would have no smut. I tried it, and am pleas- 
ed to communicate to you and your readers that 
not a head of injured wheat was this spring 
found in the small field of scalded seed, while 
good many heads o! the other, which I thouyht 
entirely free from smut, were injured. I useda 
pot in the field and immersed a handled basket 

led with wheat in the boiling water. I once 
used blue stone without succcss, but am now 
satisfied thet it did not remain in soak long 
enough. I think, from the experience of the 
Benton County, Ala., farmers, that it should be 


soakea from 24 to 36 hours, toinsure it a preven- 
tive. 

While on recipes indulge me while I give you 
another, for the cure of croup among children: 

Apply a warm bath; so svon as out, cup or 
bleed; then give Spanish float Indigo, sulphur 
and saltpetre in molasses, the size of a cow pea 
each; and in half an hour give castor oil, com- 
mon dose. 

It will cause a foaming or frothing at the 
mouth, and sometimes nose, and very generally 
the child will have to be roused out of a sound 
sleep to give tne oil. 

Suffer me to suggest to all vour readers that 
have not carefully read and thought on M. W. 
PullLLirs's letter, in your August No., to do so, 
and act upon its suggestions, and, my word ſor 
it, they will never repent it. I am confident, 
from several years experience, that rest in the 
heat of the day is not labor lost, but gained. I 
wish you had a contributor trom some prairie 
district of country who would give his views to 
the public in the copious and free style of M. W. 
P. or friend McDonatp, and i! you could induce 
our ald friends Judge Jwo. Moors, or Tnos. C. 
BıLLurs, both of Noxube county, or Col. Gro. H. 
vob do, of Lowndes county, Miss., to engage in 
this work, you would much benefit some few 
subscribers, and add to your own list, which, at 
‘east, would afford pleasure as well as profit to 
my old school fellows, th: Publishers. 

The worm in cottor is general, so far as I have 
heard— 80 miles East, 100 North, 60 West, and 
25 south of me—and J here predict that the re- 
ceipts at Mobile, during the next season, will be 
100 to 150,000 bales short of the ast season, un- 
less the crop on the Alabama river turns out 25 
per cent. over an average; and from the opinion 
of travellers, the New Orleans receipts cannot be 
so large as the past year. Trep. 


Query? Do your Georgia planters sow suc- 
cessfully rye and oats in the fall on corn land, 
without plowing in, and turn stuck in to tramp 
and cover. If so, how long ought the stock to 
run on it? Would hogs not destroy too much of 
the grain; and if a cold winter, would not much 
more be killed by freezing? 

I hear you havea large white-bearded wheat, 
ls it freer from smut and rust than the common 
varieties of white wheat ? T. 

Near Wahalak, Kemper Co, Miss., Aug. B, 1816. 


Mineral Manures. 


Mr. Camax:—In looking over the last year’s 
volume of the Soutnerm Coxtivator, I came 
across Prof. Sheppard’s Analysis of Cotton, Cot- 
ton Seed, &c. Professor S. ascertained that cot- 
ton wovl (fibre or lint,) contained, in its compo- 
sition, for every ten thousand parts : 
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or that for every ten thousand Ibs. of cotton 
wool raised upon a soil, it required about 60 ibs. 
of the above substances. 

In twenty-four analyses of different planta- 
tions in Burke county, Geo , made by Mr. Cot- 
tiny, taking the mean of the above substances, 
which he found, with the exception o1 phospho- 
ric acid, of which he gives no account, we find 
the result as follows: Sulphate of Potash 2 1-10 

er ct., Lime 43 per eent., Magnesia 3 per cent., 
itrate Potash } percent. ‘I'he phosphoric acid, 
which must evidently exist in here soils, is, 1 
prorune, included in what Mr. C terms “ solu- 
le animal and vegetable maiter ” 

Now an acre ot land contains 43,560 square 
feet. Allowing the soil to be on an average six 
inches in depth, we shall have 21,780 cubic feet 
of soil, equal to about 17,820 bushels, or 1,140,- 
480 pints, and the average specific gravity of 
these soils is 24 times as great as water. there- 
fore the above amount of soil would weigh 2,- 
851,200 lbs. 

T king the mean of the minerals and acids 
found by Mr. Cotting as before stated, we should 
have in this amount of soil: 

V6 us sche bse dwicieenewice sees 5 0 123 552 lbs, 

Pots S000 eed bese 33.993 „. 

Magnes i. 22.214.256 ( 

Sulphurie Acid, (united with potassa,), 27,216 “ 

If then an acre of this soil yield 1, 000 lbs. an- 
nually of seed cotton for thirty years in succes 
sion, the amount of the above minerals would 


not be appreciably diminished, if the seed be re- 
turned to the soil. But if the seed be not re- 
turned to the soil, it will make no material differ- 
ence, with the exception of the phosphoric acid, 
of which we can make no calculation as to the 
amount contained in the soil. 

But none of these soils will produce cotton to 
this extent before it becomes exhausted. Upon 
what then depends this exhaustion? Is itfrom 
a failure of the phosphBric acid contained In the 
soluble animal and vegetable matters of the soil ! 

Whether this be the case or uot, we know that 
the production is greatly increased by the appli- 
cation of decomposing vegetable and animal 
manure formed by supplving lots ard stables 
with litter from the woods and other sources, 
which mixes with and absorbs the solid and fluid 
parts of the excrements of our domestic animals. 

We find too, from the analysis of cotton seed 
made by Prof. Sheppard, that nearly fifty per ct. 
of their Inorganic constituents is phosphoric 
acid, which, if not returned, the soil will, as he 
states, rap dly ‘‘become completely exhausted 
and unproductive.” Does this not point to the 
application of the immense beds of shells and 
shell marl, so liberally disposed through the coun- 
ties of Burke and Jeflerson, which by their gra- 
dual decomposition would supply the waste? 
For these marls and shells, like all other sub- 
stancesof animal orivin, contain phosphoric reid 
toa greater or less extent Then lime also, where 
there is a deficiency, as there seenis to be in 
some places, or where there is a superabundance 
of undecomposed veyetabi« matter, would be ve- 
ry beneficial The experience of Gov Ham- 
mond, to whom the agticuliural public are so 
much indebted, is sufficient pro: fof the benefit 
of marling. 

As to applying other mineral salts, unless 
there is an ascertained deficiency, I cannot see 
the use, whether in form of Bominef’s method” 
or otherwise. Of the benefit to be derived from 
the application of decomposing vegetable mat- 
ter there is no doubt. Vet if it is not placed suffi- 
ciently deep, so that a constant moisture s. cure 
a steady and gradual decomposition i! may prove 
injutioue to a single crop in a dry season, as ma- 
ny surface farmere can testify from last year’s 
experience. Lime will undoubtecly hasten the 
decomposition of vegetable matter, yet if there 
is not an abundance of these matters in the 
soil upon which it enn act, it may prove injuri- 
ous in too great quantity 

There is another substance called ‘ green 
sand” which contains, judging from the compo- 
sition of the rock from which it is decomposed, 
a considerable per cent. of lime and potash. It 
has been recommended asa mineral manure. I 
do not know, but would like to be informed whe- 
ther it is a profitable application . 

But I presume, Mr. Editor, you are tired of 
this yarn, s0 accept my best wishes and best ef- 
forts also for the success of the SourHEeRN CuL- 
TIVATOR. P. Divipsow. 

Indian Hill, August 17, 1846. 


Cure for Bots. 


Mr Camax:—Having seen an article in the 
last number of th: Cuctivatur headed Bots in 
Horses, and there being no certain cure viven, 
made me desirous of making known tothe pub- 
lic a remedy, which I believe is known only to a 
few individuals, and isa certain cure for that dis- 
ease unless they have perforated the stomach: 

Take a piece of Indian meal dough of the size of 
a walnut, flatten it on the hand and pour thereon 
sixty grains of red precipitate, (which may be 
obtained trom an Apothecn:¢ or Docto n) and 
close the dough overit, making a kind of pill. 
Then raise the horse’s head, draw out his tongue, 
lay the pill as far back as possible on the to gue, 
and let it go, which will carry the pill so far back 
that the horse cannot throw it out of his mouth. 
Nothing more is required, only light diet for a 
few days. 

By the above directions, I have known horses 
relicvec from the most excruciating agony in a 
few minutes. Would not a few doses of this be 
amost useful apres: companion” for wagonera, 
coachmen, etc A SUBSCRIBER, 


Gravel. 

Ma. Camag:—I would like to elicit, through 
the columns of your i:teresting paper, a remedy 
for a disease, which is prevalent among horses, 
called Gravel.” A FARMER, 
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Progress of the Brinkleyville Vineyards, 


and some Ultraisms Noticed. 


Mr. Ca{ax:— Every branch of agricultural 
enterprise would appear to be entitled to advoca- 
cy i. periodicals edited expressly to promote 


improvement in the most primitive and useful of 


ail arts. But in the new world, if any one branch 
has more claims to a hearing than another, it 
may be such an one as is in a pioneer state of ad- 
vancement; us may be said of the vineyard en- 
terprise—an enterprise that shouldinterest Ame- 
rican farmers generally. 

But there are some peculiar reasons for South- 
ern farmers turning their attention to the vine 
yard business. A few of these I will briefly 
state. Anda very prominent reason is, that 
most Southern climates and soils are admirably 
adapted to the American mode of culture of na- 
tive or American grapes, and the superior excel- 
lency of American made wine. 4 conclusive 
proof of this position is the very luxuriant growth 
of our forest and other native grapes everywhere 
in the South, and the peculiar zest and healthi- 
ness of our American wines wherever due skill 
and pains are exerted in making them. Let it 
be remembered that, in the agricultural census, 
the Southern exceeded the Northern States in 
the wino product, and North Carolina in partic- 
ular ranked highest by some thousands of gallons. 
And it may be remarked that, in some of the 


Southern States, where cotton is no longer of 


profitable culture, the vineyard business fitly may 
tako the place of that great staple. 

And besides, a laudable self-interest, a patriotic 
motive, should sway our Southern farmers to- 
ward vineyard employment, or that of helping 
to save our country from dependence on foreign 
lands for annual millions of dollars’ worth of 
wine. o 

And it may be added, the motive of freeing us 
from an enormous expense fora liquor not 80 
unequivocally inedleinal and otherwise excellent 
as the rightly American made fermented Juice of 
our own native grapes. 

It is related in Goodrich’s standard“ History 
of the United States,“ that what particularly at- 
tracted the attention of the first voyagersto North 
America was the abundance of fine native grapes 
everywhere secn, compared, for clusters and ex- 
cellency, to the Bible grapes of Eschol. Pity the 
circumstance of abundance of best kinds of na- 
tive grapes had not been availed of by the after 
settlers of the country in order to prevent the re- 
tarding of native American vineyards and modes 
of wine making, through the injudicious intro- 
duction of foreign grapes and modes!! 

Here I venture to obs:rve that, as making, it 
is thought, the most wine of any individual in 
the Southern States, I hope it will not be deem- 
ed vanity or presumption for me to state my suc- 
cess as a doer of what I recommend to my fellow 
agriculturists of the South. In various periodi- 
cals of our country I have detailed, at some 
length, my princip'es and practice as to vine- 
yards, and exhibited them as American through- 
out. I therefore merely state here, as evidence 
that my American syst.m is onward in improve- 
ment and profit, that I have circulated my choice 
and most select American vines through all parts 
of the Union, for orders and remittinces, (I am 
credibly informed that my native Halifax ranks 
a first-rate grape, sent to France,) and that their 
culture, so tar as heard from, is very satisfacto- 
ry; and that of about fifty barrels of wine made 
in two past vintages, (my peculiar or Amerivan 
mode of making insures both the safe keeping 
and quick maturity of the wine,) I hive sold 
nearly all, with a fair prospect of an increasing 
steady demand far and near in the United States. 
And I further state here, that so abundant is the 
bearing of my vineyards now, that I calculate 
about 40 barrels of wine, of stillimproving qual- 
ity, will be the product of the present vintage. 
This abundant vineyard product is one only ofa 
worn-out plantation greatly improved in seven- 
teen years. 

And one peculiar satisfiction attending my 
success in the vineyard cause is, that iny wines, 
so faras I hive heard and seen, subserve the 
purpose for which, as a leading motive, I fi-st 
undertook the business; or that besides the su- 
perior medicinu quivities of good American 
wines, they indirectly promote the cause of true 
temperance; or, asa substitute for the use of ar- 
dent spirits, they tend to check the dire effects 
ot their exces3; and therefore I look forward to 


the period when our country, like European 
wine making ones, will be temperate, and distil). 
ed liquors not used as a beverage, or scarcely at 
all, unless for the purpose of mixing with and in- 
suring the safe keeping of wines. 

And after mature observation and reflection on 
the temperance movements of our day, as well as 
participation therein, I opine that a good chris- 
tian church, whose members are under most 
solemn vows to be temperate in all things, is a 
most excellent Temperance Society. But Iam 
so far from supposing that other than Church 


Temperance Societies, evenif ultra in some of 


their leading features, are militating against the 
desirable consummation of the vineyard cause 
just named, that l consider them also as subsi- 
diary thereto. Vet, I consider all really ultra 
views and action in any cause, however good in 
itself, as calculated to injure by reaction that 
cause, or that so fa: ag ultraisms may have any 
effect, sooner or later, they will prove deleterious 
unless counteractedin some way. A wrong prin- 
ciple, or a right one overstrained to a wrong, is 
uncharitable injustice of one part of mankind 
to another. Suchis ultraism, but too rife, as to 
some things, in our day and country. But per- 
nicious ultraisms will predominate long only in 
despotic lands, not in free America. Yet to this 
end, or their correction, they need public exposi 

tion like other bad causes. 


The denunciation of others for temperately 
using things lawful is acrying anti-republican 
sin against the right of pavate as well as public 
judgment and action. The maxim of such de- 
nunciation is: Not right to suffer others to go 
wrong.” (This maxim will do when station and 
authority demand its appliance.) And to deter- 
mine the settling of the right in their own favor, 
and the wrong against all others, the despotic in 
church, state and physic, have another maxim 
very convenient for their purpose, viz; ** No man 
(not of us, or our party, the Simon Puree of the 
earth,) has a right to think for himself;“ and by 
consequence, those so fortunate as to be listed 
in the cause of such despotism, must think for 
all others not in their way of thinking. Hence, 
in matters of religion, (which, if truly christian, 
requires the higheat energy of individual 
thought,) those thus despotically inclined put 
themselves in place of Deity himself, as to others 
diffcring from them; and hence infer that it 
does not pertain to Roman Catholic despotism 
alone to teach that, the more ignorance and ab. 
jectness of mind, the more piety. 

The maxim in contrast with the above abhor- 
rent ones is, that in all things lawful, others 
and all others, have as gond a right as we to think, 
judge and act ſor themselves;“ and therefore 
we would be detestable tyrants to interpose perse. 
cution of words or deeds to prevent others from 
the free exercise of those rights conferred on all 
by the Father of all. In short, to end these gen- 
eral views of ultraisms, l remark that it becomes 
freemen to be “eternally vigilant,” orto thus 
pay the price of liberty in order to its continued 
possession. 

Many reformation and revolution devotees of 
genuine religious and republican liberty (center- 
ing in the right of the people's private judgment) 
as well as true freedom of the press, sacrificed 
their lives as the bloody price thereof. And we 
should preserve it by vigilant watchings against 
encroachments upon ourdear-bought rights from 
every quarter. 

To apply the above gen, ral principles, to tho 
cause of temperance in particular: well to exa- 
mine whether it is not selfish ultraism to de- 
nounce Temperance Societics, or, in other words, 
the perfect right of all citizens to form themselves 
into Societics to promote any lawful object; and, 
it may be added, to abstain from meats and 
drinks, as swine’s flesh or wines, or, say luxu- 
ries of any kind in eating, drinking or wearing, 
as tobacco, ardent spirits, or silks or satins On 
the other hand: well to reflect whether either 
individuals or Societies denouncing others for 
refusing or not choosing to forego any of hea- 
ven’s biessings, is not the same kind of selfish 
ultraism as the opposite extreme. Let us here 
Notice such ultraism as to wine in particular. 

Itappcars as plain almost as any other truth 
In the Bible that wine is ranked as a biesaing 
alongside of bread itself, the staff of life, yet lia- 
ble, like all other blessings, to intemperate abuse. 
Temperance is emphatically the right use of 
things lawful. And to say that scripture wine 
was not, asthe modern, capable of abuse by in- 
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toxication, is like the pitiful subterfuge, or beg- 
ging the question in dispute on the part of the 
abolitionists, when they say that the word ser- 
vantin the Bible never means slavo. Let them 
prove that. The curses ot scripture against 
drunkenness by wine, and the many caveats 
against its intemperate use, show clearly, with- 
out other proof, that scripture wine was the real 
fermented juice ot the grape, and therefore, not 
mere grape juice, but genuine wine, capable of 
produdng intoxication whenever taken to ex- 
cess; and although I consider it a sound tempe- 
rance principle that the young and healthy should 
never resort to the daily or habitual use of any 
stimulant; yet the instance of our Saviour, the 
greatest pattern of true temperance, making and 
using wine at a wedding, fully countenances the 
use of wine for all, on convivial occasions. 

One of the greatest of imposters, Mahomet, 
forbade wine to his followers. But the great 
and true Messiah so made, used, and openiy 
countenanced wine, that by the hypocritical 
Pharisees of old, he was reproachfully called a 
ine bibber.” 

I am aware that while the foregoing senti- 
ments coincide with those of the great body of 
true christiane in all ages, that they also may 
disagree with the views of a portion of the now 
existing christian public in our land 

But I am also fully aware that ultra views and 
action against true, moderate and benign Bible 
positions are rife in our day on diverse matters. 
For instance: the Bible sanctioned slavery; that, 
in course of Divine Providence, renders the low- 
est class of our Sonthern population, the blacks, 
greatly be iter off than the sameclassin the North, 
and especially the degraded starving white poor 
of Europe, and elsewhere on the Eastern con- 
tinent. This is denounced by some called chris- 
tians; who, not content with not owning slaves 
themselves; or refraining from availing of a pri- 
vilege (proved by stubborn facts, benign in its 
tendencies) conferred by their Bibles, and confor- 
mable to the usages of the most enlightened and 
moral nations, and people, of allages of the 
world; would also, like the fabled dog in the 
manger, cut off all others from said privilege. 

Another gross instance of ultraism, as to capf- 
tal punishments for most atrocious crimes. 

ome in christian lands not only would sub- 
ject the good citizen to the destruction of the 
merciless and bloodthirsty assassin, but virtual- 
ly denounce the Bible deciaration: “that who- 
so sheddeth man’s blood, by inan shall his blood 
be shed.” 

Other pseudo philanthropists and infidel ultra- 
ists, would, in despite of Heavenly precepts 
banish the rod of correctlon from schools and 
families. 

But I forbear, though fall of my subject; con- 
sidering that the few hints, which I have just ad- 
duced, may evince my position in 1 to true 
temperance, or the benign cause I aimed to 
promote by vineyards and wine making. 

In haste, yours, &c. Stoxx TYT WELLER. 

Brinkleyville, Halifax Co., N. C., Sept., 1846. 


Sowing Wheat. 


Mr. CAMAK :—On reading the last number of 
the Albany Cultivator, I notice some remarks 
made by a farmer of Louisville, Ky., on sow- 
ing wheat, which accords with my views 
and practice for several years, and as the time 
of sowing is near at hand, I will give you my 
plan; perhaps sume one may be induced to try 
it. In the first place 1 siftmy wheat through a 
coarse sand sieve, that the small and imperfect 
grains may be separated from the good. I then 
put it gently into strong brine and skim off and 
throw away all that wili flsat. The seed remains 
in the brine about twenty-tour hours, then taken 
outand rolledin lime. Thisis to prevent smut 
as well as to separate all imperfect grains from 
the good. 

I prepare the land by breaking and harrowing 
until itis in good order, and always harrow in 
my seed instead of plowing, and try to get itin 
by the last of September or first of October, 
when the earth is moderately dry. The quanti- 
ty I sow per acre is three gallons, (broadcast,) 
and I generally find my wheat thick enough. Al- 
though a great many of my acquaintances sow 
a bushel per acre, I don’t know any that make 
better wheat than ] do. 

Then why all this waste of secd? Every 
farmer knows that a grain of wheat, if favored, 
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M 
will produce from ten to fifty heads, say the for- 
mer, and each hend forty grains (which is not ex- 
travagant,) would be four hundred grains from 
one. Well, if one grain will produce four hun- 
dred, one bushel should produce four hundred 
bushels. But, instend of that, only about ten 
bushels are obtained from one sown, which is con- 
sidered by the most of farmers here a very good 
yield per acre, which isin fact only one-fourth of 
a head to each grain sown. I think the secret 
lies here, that those bushel SOWIE farmers turn 
their wheat in very deep late in October or No- 
vember, without previously breaking the land, 
and by the time the wheat gets up and forms a 
stem or fibre sufficiently strong to afford roots 
near the surface, (as soon as this takes place the 
roots at the grain perish,) the cold winter wea- 
ther finds it with but a few short roots, and must 
remain so until spring, and then can only affo d a 
few slender stalks with small short heads, while 
the grain but an inch deep comes up immediate- 
ly, and the roots first thrown out remain per- 
manent and have time to increase their num- 
ber and length, and a quantity of blades which 
enables it to stand the winter, and will grow off 
in the spring and yield a number of fine, healthy 
stalks with large eads full of plump grain. 
When I tell some of my neighbors that hallow 
covered grain will stand the winter better than 
that covered deep, they laugh at the idea. Very 
well. ' have succeeded well for the last seven 
years on the above pan and do not feel disposed 
to abandon it until I find out a better. 
Respectfully yours, J. D. Havis. 
Houston, Ga., August 19, 1846. 


Cotton—Caterpillar. 


Mr. Camax:—As I am one of your subscri- 
bers, I feel in duty bound to contribute all the 
information that I amin possession of, that 
would enhance our Cotton crops, by destroying 
the worms which have been, and are now, 
making such havoc on some farms that the 
crops will be an entire failure. 1, tor one, be- 
lieve that all diseases and disasters have their 
effectua) remedies, which it rightly applied, and 
at the right season, will prove successful. I 
know there are many farmers who disdain to 
believe any thing like experiments to be pro- 
filable. They are an anti-prosperous kind ot 
beings (not Farmers,) who are content to si! on 
the stool of do nothing and murmur at Provi- 
dence, and will not even listen to any new idea, 
take hold of no new inventions, but hold on to 
the old rules. Father larnt them well; father 
cut off his pig’s tails when he castrated them, 
and they do it too; and father lost about one 
pig in ten or fifteen, and they do too, Well, 
Anki, just ask your neighbor who has hogs 
with long tails if he ever loses any by castra- 
tion, and my word for ithe will tell you no, 
scarcely ever; and on the other hand ask vour 
neighbor who has short tail hogs if he ever 
loses any by the operation. He will say, oh 
yes; some bow or other I never can get a good 
hand to attend the operation, as I knowl al- 
ways attend to these things when the sign is in 
the fat, aud my pigs die. Well, sir, lay down 
your prejudice, and never cut off a pig’s tail and 
they will not bleed ¿o death. Try it; and as I 
shall tell you how to keep the worm out of your 
Cotton, try it also; and if either fails, just pub- 
lish your name in the Cuottivator, and I will 
pay the subscription for one year of all who 
will try it fairly and fail, 

About the first of July l discovered the worms 
had made their appearance in my Cotton. 
About that time we had a tew very warm days 
which made them disappear; and [sav no sign 
of them tiil about the 15th August; and then on 
close examination, I found nearly every stalk 
had more of less worms and eggs; in the bud of 
the stalk, [counted as many as 12 eggs and saw 
some at the stage when the worm was coming 
outof the egg. The eggs are very small, about 
the size of mustard seed, and of a pale dove 
color. The worm, when it first hatches, com- 
menees eating the bud where the eggs are de- 
posited, Tne worm, when first hatched, is 
about the size of a small ant’s body; and in a 
few days they will shed and commence search- 


ing for the squares. On the 15th 1 caught 
numberscf the flies which lay the eggs, about 
sun set, and found their bodies full of eggs. 1 
made it a business every evening to go into the 
field to catch the fly and examine them; and 
found every evening they had less eggs in 
them; and on the 2U0ih day I caught numbers 
of the flies, and in pulling them in two 1 found 
they had layed out their eggs, or at least l 
could find none in them. I had not topped my 
Coton till I found at what time the flies had 
stopt laying. As i wished to make an experi- 
ment, I started my hands to topping and gave 
them instructions to top as low down as they 
discovered any squares had opened, and also 
to top all the suckers; and I will assure you 
it looked like a ruinous business, as some times 
it would take one third of the stalk. I made 
the hands rub what was pulled off, so asto de- 
stroy whateggs and worms they gathered. At 
that time I offered to take 10 bags of Cotton 
for my crop, which was 70 acres; but since 
the topping I would not take 30. It is true it 
was a considerable task, as my hands would 
not top more than 11 acres per hand a day. 

l feel richly rewarded for my trouble and ex- 

eriment, and know of a truth that others may 
be benefitted, it we ever should be troubled by 
the worms again. 

I would have wrote sooner, but wishing to be 
satisfied with the experiment makes it too late 
to be of any a. vantage to the farmers this sea- 
son, as the worm has got down into the large 
bolis. 

But [dare say some Arti will say, Father top- 

ed his Cotton, and he had worms in it too, and 

don’t believe theexperiment will do. But 
again, let Father keep his eye on the fiddler, and 
watch. the fly, the egg and the worm, and top 
with judgment, as I have given directions, and 
he willsay, away with prejudice. Give me 
instruction and let me know the signs of the 
times, which will be by taking the Cultivator. 

Sepiemdcr, 1846. W atts. 


History of Husbandry. 


Mr. Cama: l propose, with your approba- 
tion, and from my recollections of former, and 
information by present, readings, to give a suc- 
cioct History of Husbandry, for the edification 
‘ot such friends of the Sour HERN CULTIVATOR, 
whose time and money preclude to any satis- 
fac.ion, such an investigation. By the compre- 
hensive term Husbaniry, I mean Agriculture 
and Horticulture, combined. I shall endeavor 
to treat che subject with accuracy and justice. 

Husbandry is the oldest and leading business 
of man. Even at the creation, the hour of its 
birth, Adam was placed io a garden tc “dress 
and keep ir- and hence the first manual ope- 
ration of man, wasin the uncovered air—and 
horticuitural. it was an employment befitting 
celestial beings! And the Divine power walk- 
ed in the coolness of the garden. Alter that 
moral catastrophe, the fall, the two sons first 
born to Adam, Cain and Abel, were, one a Mil- 
ler of the ground,” and the other a “keeper oi 
sheep’ —primeval pursuits familiar io Far- 
mers. In the progress of time, the process of 
business branched intothe manufactures, which 
are always sustained by farming as the original 
foundation. ‘The Deiuge intervened. The 
new Creation again found its Patriarch attend- 
ing the soil; and Noah as “a husbandman 
planted a vineyard’’—prool that the art of fabri- 
cating wine is lostin the lapse of inmemorial 
time. 

After the dispersion {rom Babel—the various 
families of mankind retained, or lost their civi- 
lization, in ecacl proportion to thzir relainment 
or loss of the Ausbandrial art. Even Baby lon, 
the first built city, and those of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Jews ant Ro nans, were unrefined 
until in afer ages the a tof gardesicg had been 
beiter perfected. Nations that had no address 
in drawing sustervance from the land, but be- 
came huniers and fishers, living on the surface 
of an ostensible and precarious nature, were 
like the aborigines on thts continent,—having 
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lost sight of every vestige of Agriculture, and 
by consequence, of all the arts and refinements 
of life. “ Among savage nations one ol the first 
indications of advancement towards a state of 
civilization, was the cultivation of a little spot 
of ground for raising vegetables; and the degree 
of refinement among the inhabitants of any 
country, may be determined with tolerable cer- 
tainty, by the taste and skill exhibited in their 
gardens.” This tact is corroborated by an ob- 
servation of the Indian tribes removed beyond 
the Mississippi, who are gradually becoming 
enlightened. 

It the oldest record of our religion mentioned 
husbandry as the primary occupation, in like 
manner the oldest of the profane writers, He- 
siod has spoken —in a book called the “Works 
and Days.” The Cadmean art—the invention of 
leuers, either by Thot of Egypt, or by the 
Brahmins of India, or as imparted to Moses by 
the finger of God, if it was not long before evi- 
dent in the “mark set on Cain“ —as an ap- 
proach thereto—may have been known and 
used betore the Greek, Hesiod. But Literati 
do not appear, aside {rom the Book of Job, to 
possess any authority anti-dating the Grecian 
Poet. The first writing, theretore, of maa, as 
his first employment, was Agricul.ural. And 
the Farmer can stand up, and tell the Free- ma- 
son, that his brethren and his operation are the 
oldest in action—having survived the fall ot 
empires, the decay of the works of ari and the 
forgotten memorials of greatness; and vet, with- 
out the necessily of secrecy, or oaths, remained 
more entire! 

The Chaldeans were probably the original 
farmers who recained possession of the soil, and 
improved it. Alter them, the Egyptians and 
the Persians. Nearly the rest of ihe descend- 
ants of Adam became Nomades, and went 
atarin every point ot the compass, and planted 
colonies that in after azes frightened the refined 
Romans with their appearance, and finally, it 
seemed, subjugated that proud city, and popu- 
lated Europe as she now is. Commerce, after 
Agriculture had completed its bounds, followed 
as a consequence. Phaaicians built Tyre, and 
engrossed the trade of the then known world. 
They were not agricultural on that barren rock; 
but by conveying produce between different 
conniries they served an useful purpose. But 
let not merchants boastover farmers, Without 
the assistance and solidity of that useful son of 
the country, where would traffickers be ? 

In ancient times Agriculture, though not much 
mentioned by historians, too intent on depicting 
armies, must have been very universal, or else 
carried io a high state of perfection, since pro- 
visions were obtained tor so many and such 
consiantiy succeeding wars. The Greeks 
and Romans most celebrated for their military 
enterprises, were also most attentive to the cul- 
tivation of the soil.“ And often the very hands 
that guided the plow, perivdically wielded 
the truncheoa of the armies. Who has not 
read of Cincinnatus—who rose trom the plow 
thrice to save the Roman Commonwealth, and 
then, as successively, went back to the plow 
again? O! Cato, who was the orator, the gene- 
ral andthe censor, who lived on eight acres 
which he himself tilled, and in a hut, eating 
turnips? Ot other leading men, both Roman 
and Greek, who during the principal times ot 
their Republics, disdained not to harden their 
hands and cheer their honest hearts, upon the 
peacetul fields of Agriculture? 

As Rome became more colossal, even before 
she became, unhappily tor liberiv, imperial, 
her great inen proporitonably neglected hus- 
handry, and in their lofty pride disdained its 
useful, though humble, and life-sustaining pur- 
suits. Unlike our own peaceful Calhoun, and 
Clay, and Webster and Van Buren, the Mari- 
uses ind Syllas, the Pompeys and Caesars ot 
antiquity overlooked the fertile fields of the Ro- 
man boundary, and cast Eugle-encs unon the 
impregnant lands of Gaul ant the Orient. 
The state could not as a conmon weal survive 
this pride or ambition. Sbe was smothered in 
their too warm and potent embraces after fame. 
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But vug veivie tue sau decay of anke Grectan 
and Roman glory, republicans bad begun, ata 
sell same hour, as il by mutual consent, to 
abandon agriculture, so far as regards personal 
practice or inspection, and to make men com- 
bined in armies the tearful crop of rapacity ! 
The hour that saw the generation of the Cin- 
cinnatuses and the Catos depart irom living 
Rome, and agriculture became confided to 
slaves,—the same altuude of events tou that 
transpired in Greece—was the hour for the 
final departure of liberty trom those regions. 
For when man as an o~ ner has ov tenure on 
the soil—what can be his motive tor desiring 
the continuance of prevailing things, and of 
course by parity of reasoning, of liberty? Or 
when he does own, but makes the improvement 
ot his tracts no favorue pleasure, leaves them 
to tenants, or forgets them, wnat guaranty has 
the State in his continued taithtalnuess ? 

Had the days ot Cato continued to Rome— 
and had consecutively all design of conquests 
been given over,—the Roman Commonwealth 
had lasted to this day. But ambition disdains 
agriculture: it turns the plowshate into the 
sword; it transforms pruning hooks into 
spears; to this day ns dreams, when balmiest, 
are of culverins and cannons, of gigantic 
calibre. 

ln giving its history, E would call attention 
to the peacetul tendency and patrivtic quality 
of agriculture. 

Numa Pompilius was the only one of the 
primitive monarchs of Rome, who would have 
imparted a peaceful tenor to the Roman spirit, 
and it was said landed cultivation was Ars de- 
light. But the martial policy of Romulus, the 
founder, was too potential for the example of 
Numa. Rome was destined for a career of 
blood, and agriculture to be abandoned in its 
course. 

The sinew of controversy inhered in the Pa- 
tricians. Descended from the ravished Dam- 
sels of Sabina, they would be conspicuous, even 
over Cato, amid his eight acres. The more 
aucieat a nobility, the more inveterate. 

To give some cessation to these turmoils be- 
tween Patricians and Plebeians and to avert 
civil commotion, the several consuls in their 
acute forecast, sent both parties, or the flower 
of them, to distant wars, and by the excitement 
„n sorit of conquest, direcied, thus continue 
aily, the dangerous arms ot the Romans from 
themselves and their city, upon contiguous, 
and, at length, upon distant kingdoms. 

As these conquests grew into a habit anda 
assion, and from the introduction ot oriental 
uxuries, the hardy Romans became enervated ; 

forgot the primeval! principle of eight acres to 
every tamily ; enacted that five hundred become 
the policy; and, at last, that wealth may hold 
both land and slaves, the subjugated, without 
number, or restriction, until a Patrician had 
broad domains, and, in one instance, twenty 
thousand slaves. 

But mark the sequel. It Ca’o was kept at 
home, and as Cincinnatus evinced by an appli- 
cation of mind upon his narrow, but to bis 
simplicity sufficient estate, the ambition ot 
Syila had no such motive: nor did he perhaps 
ever finger an axe, hoe, or plow, or even 
oversee his laborers. And the destruction ot 
the Gracchi, previously, those jewels of Corne- 
lia, tor attempting to restore the pristine purity 
of the commonwealth by deductions on estates, 
led the way to the alternate triumphs of Marius 
aad Sylla, which introduced those of Cæsar, 
and then intervened the well known imperiality 
of Rome and its consequent * decline and lah.” 
Mav notall this disaster be traced to the Patri- 
archal abandonment of agriculture? And 
does it rot premonish Americans never to de- 
come weaned trom a hold of affection to the 
soil ! 

The effort of Augustus to restore the cultiva- 
tion of the soilto respectabilitv, when Virgil 
at his command wrote his Georgics, was tem. 
porary. The Enpire had already grown great 
and was unwieldy, and as the sword had been 
her marching guerdon to renown and power, 


su in the mysterious reirioution ul Providence, 
the same signal instrament also worked her de- 
struction! The same results everywhere sac- 
ceeded the same operations! 

The maxims ot Socrates and of Xenophon on 
tillage and the horse, had but little influence 
overtheir countrymen. Everything was bent 
to war, that too unfortunately natural passion 
of man’s appetite—as in after times, in spite of 
the regulating maxims uf LaFayeite, leading 
to steady Liberty, the phrenzied French made 
the wildest license their idolatry. The same 
consequences followed alike to Agriculture and 
the State. 

Other arts, and trades, and professions cannot, 
frown the portable system of the becupation, be 
so patriotic as the fixedness of farining necessi- 
tates upon the Agricaltarist. Farmers, itis 
proverbjal, always wish to let Government a- 
lone. They never essay to pluck one pinion 
from the wing of embodied freedom. With 
such men, untroubled by pragmatic persons 
trom the cities, oar free Government would last 
forever. This, as l have exhibi ed, the Histo- 
ae ut past nations confirm and this our own 
will. 

Why did Cromwell remain content in Eng- 
land alter the conquest of Ireland; why, unlike 
Buonaparte, did he not attempt the conquest ot 
Holland, &c.? Because Cromwell was a plow- 
boy! Whereas, the Corsican knew nuthing, 
even of horticulture. Will my countrymen 
ee hint? Who and what was Washing- 
ton 

In England, from which country, owing te 
our lineage by far, and tc the synonymity of our 
dialects, we imbibe nearly all our husbandrial 
improvements. Agriculture was ata low ebb 
until the fourteenth century—and it seems, not 
cultivated as a science until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. See Hazen's Panorama of the Arts and 
Trades—article, ‘The Agriculturist.] In 1534, 
the first bonk on Agriculture there appeared. 
“Tt was written by A. Fitzherbert, a Justice of 
the Peace, who studied the Laws of Vegetation 
and the nature of soils with philosophical ac- 
curacy.” 

“Very little improvement was made on the 
theory of this author for upwards of a hundred 
vears, when Hugh Platt discovered and brought 
into use several kinds of manures, for improv- 
ing exhaasted soils.” 

“ Agriculture again recet.ed a new impulse 
about the middle ct the 18th century; and in 
1793 a Board of Agriculture was established by 
an act of Parliament, at the suggestion of Sir 
John Sinclair, who was elected its President. 
Through the influence of this board, a great 
number of Agricultural Societies have been 
formed in the kingdom, and much valuable in- 
formation on rural economy communicated to 
the public through the medium of a voluminous 
publication under its superintendence.” 

At present, these associations are numerous 
in the British Isles, and adopting their example, 
numerous also in the United States. They in- 
spect and instruct their members and toe coun- 
try through bocks, periodicals and tectures on 
every con eivable topic peculiarto Agriculture 
But Horticulture is not yet so perfected as the 
other branch ot husbandry. It existed in Itaiy, 
Germany, France, and on Continental Europe, 
generally, long betore its introduction by 
Charles the II. in 1660. And itis not yet ge- 
nerally diffused here, I think in consequence of 
our social system as to proprietary lands, be- 
ing dissimilar, by virtue of the absence of 
Primogeniture, from the civil polity of that 
country; where broad domains, descending to 
first boro or eldest son, remain with all ances- 
tral improvements, trom generation lo genera- 
tion, with the superadditions of recent embel 
lishments upon the fruitions of centuries: Con- 
sequenily the English Baron or Lord has over 
a hundred acres devoted to picturesque land- 
scape, in the very bed of horticulture and gar- 
denings, alone. 

Let us not repine at this stern policy ot our 
revolutionary ancestors, They were nct vi- 
sionaries admiring, like Pygmalion, the ideal 


Statue tor tue beautitul reality. ‘hey would 
have Liberty, in vulgar parlance, and made 
her to be seen and telt! Cid systems, there- 
fore, have crambled under their Constitution. 
But horticulture only suffers in the scenery. 
Every ‘smarv-minded tarmer or planter can de- 
rive all the uses of a bountiſul hoi ticulture in 
the compass ol a few acres, by a judicious se- 
lection and management ot all its varied items. 

All our standard productions, except ludian 
corn and tobacco, are exoties. These two, like 
the wild Turkey, ate indigenous to our conti- 
nent. Cotton was introduced from some East- 
ern Island, where, as in China, it had long been 
cultivated. lt was a tardy plant until a north- 
ern gentleman, Whitney, upon be soi! of Geor- 
gia, invented the famousgin. “In 1791 the 
whole export of the Union was only sixty-tour 
bales; but in 1834 it amounted to 1,000.617 ;” 
and now 2,000,000. The sugar cane became al- 
soan East India produci, was long cultivated in 
China, and mention is made of its being in use 
amongthe Greeks and Romens during their 
days of penpe Previvus to 1466, sugar 
was known in England chiefly as a medicine, 
into which conntry it had been sold from Arabia 
Felix, Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia and Morocco. 
„Now, in point of importance, it ranks next to 
wheat and rice in the vegetable world, and first 
in maritime commerce.” 

Rice is also an Eastern grain. Now a staple 
of South Carolina. Wheat, the staff ot New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania—oats, 
barley, and all other grains, excepting the In- 
dian corn, as I before intimated, belong, by pri- 
ority of cultivation, to other and remote lands. 
Although species of them may be found wild 
in the immense pampas of South America. 
Still our king vegetable, Indian cora, seriously 
carries the palm, from its adaptation for man 
and for every species of live stock he calls 
around bis habitation. 

But let it be borne in mind, that though living 
in this age of the t9th century, when steam and 
its triumphs are supposed every thing, and we 
are remembering our plodding ancestors and 
the ancients with contempt, that they knew 
some valuable arts with which we are unac- 
quainted. Not all the ingenuity of Sir Humph- 
rey Davy could detect the materiel uf the Tyrian 
dye. Few modern if any statuary, have equal- 
lea—none have surpassed the statues of a Gre- 
cian Phidias, or Praxiteles, or Apelles—and on 
the science of husbandry, the countrymen of 
Cato, Brutus or Cassius, of Plato, ur Zeno— 
might have known vegetative secrets to us en- 
tirely lost in practice. They boasted several 
writers — Theophrastus, lian, Varo, Pliny, 
Columilla and Palladius, and whom | have al- 
ready uamed. When have we made a Colos- 
sus of brass bestriding over the masts of huge 
ships? The Rhodian still lives in memory, a 
wonder—while from neglected ancient maxims, 
many a modern might invigorate the productive 
agency of his lands. Very respectfully, yours, 

J. J. FounN Or. 


Agricultural Kleetings. 


Monroe aud Conecul Agricultural Society. 


Mr. Camak: The citizens af Monroe and 
Conecuh counties had a meeting at the Burnt 
Corn Academy on the second Saturday in July 
last, and formed an Agricultural Society by the 
name of the Monroe and Conecuh Agricultural 
Society. The officers of the Society are: Dr. 
John Watkins, President; Dr. Wm. Cunning- 
ham, of Monroe county, and Nicholas Sial- 
worth, of Conecuh county, Vice-Presidents; 
Samuel James Cumming, Recording Secreta- 
ry; and John Green, scnr., Corresponding 
Secretary. David Cannon, Jeremiah Carter 
and Ithiel Lee, Exqrs., were appointed to draft 
a constitution for the Society, to be submitted 


at the next meeting, which teok place last 


Saturday. The gentlemen appointed to draft 
ihe constitution, submitted it tothe Society, 
and it was received and adopted, Dr. Watkins 
then addressed the Society in a very appro- 
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priate manner. Aner which, the Society re- 
quested vt the Doctor a copy of his address, 
to be published in the SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR 
The Doctor gramet the request. It was then 
agreed on by the Society, that the address, to- 
gether with the proceedings be published in the 
Soutwern Cuctivatorn I have been irstructed 
to furward the same to you for publication, and 
as ii isthe first Agricultural Society that has 
been tormed in this section of country, and as Dr. 
Waikins is generally known throughout the 
State of Alabama, as a very intelligent man, 
and wit»al as one of our first farmers, we hope 
that bis address, when read, will have conside- 


rable influence in calling the attention of our 
fellow-cilizens to the grand object of our Socie- 
ty, which isthe extension of the knowledge of 


the principles and practice ot scientific agricul- 


ture. R specitully vours, 
Joan Green, Sr., Cor. Secretary. 
Burnt Corn, Ala., August 11th, 1846. 


ADDRESS OF DR. WATKINS. 


GENTLEMEN :—lt will be unnecessary for me 
to state to you that the object of our meeting, 


aod the aim of our Society, is the promotion 
of that 


of individuals, in all countries and societies, 


“malt consumere fruges,” or drones, who add no- 
thing in return to the aggregate production of 


the industrial classes, on whom they live and 
depend for fvod, raiment and luxuries. 
Culture does all this, in addition to rearing a 


multiplicity of animals f-r the aid and comfort 
of the cultivator, and those engaged in the nu- 


merous arts and literarv employments of man- 
kind. Agriculture may be defined the art by 
which man produces trom the culture of the 


soil, the various vegetable substances out of 


which he subsists and clothes himselt. It may 
date its origin from the expulsion of our pro- 
genitors from the garden of Eden, and is there- 
fore the oldest profession on record. But, whilst 


we are thus compelled to admit ils great an- 


tiquity, and its indispensable necessity for the 
support of our species, we must, al the same 
time, make the humiliating contession that it is 
tar behind its sister arts and sciences in the 
collation and development of its facts and prin- 
ciples. This tardy progress of agriculture, in 
modern times, may be mainly attributed to a very 
general belief that no study or information is ne- 
cessary to cul'ivateibe soil, which our Creator 
has made ready and uncnhangeable; and conse- 
quently io the practice uf planters under this de- 
lief, of dedicating and educating their bright- 
est sons to What is called ine learned profes- 
sions, of Law, Physic and Divinity; whilst 
for the planer, ne devotes the dullest and 
most unprumising of his offspring. An- 
other cause, more potent than the above, 
and the effect of it, is the tov prevalent prejudice 
against bouk-tarming. If we cast a retrospec- 
tiv: view upon the history of mankind, for the di- 
minutive period ofa century only, we shall find 
thatthe progress of all ‘he other arts and sciences, 
was preceded by tree dissemination and discus- 
sion, by means of books and papers. Uatil 
within the first quarter of the present century, 
agriculture has nad litte aid trom this source. 
Need we then wonder at the frequent and dis- 
heartening spectacle of worn-out fields, turned 
out io grow up in briars and pines, and washed 
into almost impassable gullies, an! hear sen- 
sible men as they sigh over the barren field, ex- 
claim, it is lost and irreclaimable forever. Is 
it true then, that all other arts and sciences 
Ra ve the means of advancement and perpetuity, 
whilst agriculture alone, the most indispensable 
ofall, has the very seeds of destruction sown in 
its own operations. If this isthe truth, and as 
is frequently asserted, southern soils are incapa- 
ble of resuscitation, or amelioration, then in- 
deed is our condition deplorable. 11 Providence 
is less bountiful to the planter than to other pro- 
less ions, then does the curse of Cain, the first 
planter, rest upon his descendants —then is there 


available. 
time io be makin. preparation tur a move west- 


most important of human pursuits, 
Agriculture, which not only feeds and clothes 
those engaged in it, but likewise all other pro- 
ductive avocations—besides a numerous class 


Agri- 


no science in agricullure. In vain bave ine 


experiments of chemistry developed the ingre- 
dients of component parts of the soil, and of its 


productions, il this knowledge cannot be made 
Then, like wandering Arabs, it is 


ward, and into soine fresh country, to again be- 
gin the batile of conquering the forest. But it 
chemistry has discovered to us the nature and 
component parts of our soils, and of ns produc- 
tions, and the various agencies of air and water; 
and if we possess those ingredients that, with the 
aid of air and water, increase the fertility of the 
earth, and replace to it what our heavy raius 
wash away, and our hot sun exhales—ihen 
would it not be the duty of us all to commence 
this study and carry out its princi, les in our 
culture? These aids to agriculture, by her 
sister sciences, are certainly of vast importance 
to the planter and farmer. All the planter has 
to do, then, is io study aod examine his soils, 
and the articles he cultivates, and adapt his 
manures accordingly. ‘To the planier who pos- 
sesses a plenty of rich virgin soil. and who is 
under the impression of its inexnaustibilily, 
these hintsand exhortations are superfluous; 
but, tothe most of us, the time has come whet 
we should commence the work of reclaiming 
and ameliorating our tired and exhausted soils, 
or else begin the preparations necessary for the 
abandoninent of our irreparable homesteads. 
Believing, as I do, however, that our Creator 
is as bountital to the planter as to otier protes- 
sions, and believing likewise that all the ele- 
ments of the richest soils lie scattered around us, 
ard awaiting our scientific application of them, 
and are accessible to us all, it is my purpose io 
put these developments tothe testol experiment, 
before yielding to the very common beliet of 
the irreclaimability of our soils. All soils con- 
sist mainly in clay, sand, and vegetable mould, 
and is rich or poor in proportion to the quanti- 
ty of this last substance; clay being necessary 
fur the purpo e of absorbing and retaining water, 
and this vegetable mould, and the several salts 
which enter every soil, as well as adding tenaci- 
ty to it, whilst sand renders the soil permeable 
tor the roots, and prevents occlusion of the air 
and other nutricious matters trom the vegetable 
mould. Although air performs a very cunspicu- 
ous part in the nourisnment of plants, yet, 
without soil no planter expects to reap the fruits 
of his labor, although there are some species of 
aquatic and parasitic plants could not live 
in the soil. 


li appears to me then, very plain, that all the 
plaater has io do, in order to elevate his pro- 
tession to a level with other professions, and to 
take from its followers the opprobrious epithet 
of ‘‘clod-hopper,” is to educate his sons and 
give them tne same preparatory and svientific 
instruction as he would tor the lawyer, doctor 
ordivine—and my word for it, you will see 
agriculture advance pari passu with her sister sci- 
ences, ard the cultivators of the soil themselves 
aivance in respectability to a level with other pro- 
tessions, and compete successfully withthem for 
the highest offices in the gilt of their fellow- 
citizens, and discharge thein with equal hones- 
ty and ability. As the case is uow, even the 
fastidious boarding school miss turns up her 
beautilul nose atthe young planter, and takes 
refuge in the arins of the first loater she meets; 
and even the common foot pedlar, with his trin- 
kets and finery, carries off the tair prize trom 
the cl: d-hopper, and all because they havesome 
show, at least, of possessing brains. For, de 
pend upon it, the ladies are very quick at de- 
tecting sense in the male sex, although they are 
ofien wolully deceived in our moral qualities. 
Then let me persuade those old planters who be- 
lieve it unnecessary to educate their sons to qual- 
ity them to make corn and cotton, that without it 
they certainly lose caste in society, and sink far 
below the respectability and influence td which 
the universality and usefulness of their avaca— 
tions entitle tnem for above all other pursuits, 
agriculture is calculated to cail forth the highest 
efforts of the mind, as well as to impress us 
with the loftiest conceptions of the wisdom, 


gieainess and goodness ol vu: heavenly baner, 
And, as planters are generally acknuwledged to 
be the most honest, they may and will become, 
bv a proper c. urse of education, the most able 
and disinterested defenders of true religion aod 
civii liberty. But what can be expected trom 
an unintormed and uneducated class of men? 
Why nothing but a plodding on in the beaien 
track, without a single ray of light io cheer 
them on with the assurance of better days, easier 
work, and more production —supinely taking, 
with open mouthed wonder, everything told 
them by the better is formed classes — looking, 
even upon the soil they murder, as one bomo- 
genous lumpoft matter, not caring to know 
thatthe simplestruck or lump ot soil, is a 
compound of many other elementary substances, 
Then, is it surprising the young planier sits mum 
when every other class have ideas from which 
to draw lor discourse 7 Then, I repeat, lei the 
old planters educate their sons, and put into 
their ha: ds such books and papers as will place 
themgon a level with other pr stessions. Whilst 
the physician has his medical journal, the lawyer 
his cases, the merchant and politician his 
newspaper, concentrating information trom all 
quarters, touching their interests; the divine 
even has his paper to disseminate and delend his 
peculiar teneis; and, finally, it is even thought uf 
importance, for the relormation of a few old to- 
pers and tu endeavor to prevent the destruction of 
property and life, by alcohol, to have a pa- 
per—yet the clod-hopper must still bear the 
reproach of stolidiiy, for want of the proper 
sources of information being pointed out to 
him! Even the merchant and pedlar can dis- 
course most eloquently abou laces, ribbons 
and the fashiuns, whilsttbe planter knows no 
more of the soil he works than the beast he 
drives, consequently, has nothing to say of the 
wisdom of his Creator in the arrangement ot 
the soil, and his bounty in affording him plenty, 
even under his unskillul culture. Ii should 
then be the duty of every member of the com- 
munity, and especially of this society, to seek 
ont the means by which the condition and cha- 
racier of the cultivators of the soil can be im- 
proved and elevated. For this purpose, nothing 
appears su well calculated as the formation ot 
sucieties or clubs, forthe purpose of stimulating 
curiosity and rewarding merit, and atthe same 
time, to encourage the circulation aod reading 
ot such agricultural journals and papers, as 
have, in other parts of ourtavored country, deen 
multiplied of late, for the use of the tarmer. In 
conclus.on, let me regret that the choice of a 
presiding officer for your society did not tall on 
one more competent to afford you practical in- 
formation, although, I think, one more zealous 
in the cause would be hard to find. 


Pendleten Farmers’ Society. 


Mr. Camax—Eaclosed, I send you a list of 
premiums to be awarded, by the Pendletun Far- 
iners’ Society, at ite next anniversary meeting 
in October. As it presents rather anew tea- 
ture, you will most probably think it worthy a 
place in the Cuntivator. It may encourage 
other societies to vfer like premiums, instead vt 
silver cups, money or diplomas. 

Our Society having recently built a commo- 
divus hall, with a library and other rooms be- 
low, at a cost of sume twelve or filteen hundred 
dollars, is unable at this lime to give large 
premiums, The Committee were, thereture, 
under ihe necessity of spreading a sinall amount 
over a jist embracing all or most of the objects 
the Society nas usually encouraged the produc- 
tion of. And, as a volume of either of the 
works will not only seem to be a more respect- 
able premium than the amount it will cost, but 
really will be of much more value to the success- 
ful competitor, wiih the further and nut less de- 
sirable objecis of patronizing the authors, and 
encouraging Agriculturists to read such works, 
both for information and to do away witha tool- 
ish prejudice that exists with some against 
“book farming,” a greater variety has been 
selectel than usual, and all as appropriate to 
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the object tor which the premiums are offered, as 
possible They only regret they were not able 
to embrace a more costly and extended list. 
You will see, by the resolation respecting 
new members, that we a'e anxious to encourage 
the continuance of the Coutivator. I know 
not that we shall effect anything by the offer, 
but de that as it may, l think our present Club 
will stick to me, and will, theretore, ‘ take the 
responsibility: and you may set me down a sub- 
altern under our worthy Col. McBDona.p, and 
good for my quota of twenty subscribers ſor the 
next year. I hope we can furnish even more. 
Gro. SEABORN. 


The Committee appointed to report premiums 
to be awarded in October next, has had the 
matter under consideration and beg leave to of- 
fer the following: 


Crope.—For the best acre of low-land Corn. provided the 
product is not less than 75 bushels, a Volume of Johnston's 
Lee tures on Agricultural Chemistry. For the best acie of 
upland Corn. product not less than 40 bushels, the same. 
For the largest yield of Wheat, the product to not less 
than 30 bushels on low land or 20 upland, to each, a Volume 
of the Farmer's Library and Monthly Journal of Agriculture. 
For the greatest amount from one acre of green Corn cut for 
provender, one Vol. of the Naturalist. For the largeət pro- 

uct of Rice, the yield to be not less than 100 bushels per acre, 
one ce each of the Albany Cultivator and Southern Ag- 
riculturist. 

Stock.—For the best Stallion for farm use not over 3 years 
old, one Vol. Youatt on the Horse. For the best Mare, a 
volume of the same. For the best Jack raised in the district, 
not over 3 years old. a vol. of thesame. For the best Bull, na- 
tive or imported, one vol. each ‘Treatise on the Cow, and Al- 
bany Cultivator. For the best Cow, one vol. each Treatise 
on the Cow and Southern Cultivator. For the best Ram of 
improved breed, one vol. L. A. Morrel on Sheep. For the 
best Ewe, the same. 8 

Implements. For the l implements of Agriculture. 
the price and efficiency to be taken into consideration: 1st. 
The best Sub-soil Plow, one volume Southern Cultivator. 
2d. The best Turning Plow, one vol. Southern Cultivator. 
ad. The best Harrow, one volume of the Muck Manual. 4th. 
‘The best Cultivator, one vol. Albany Cultivator. 5th. The 
best Roller, one vol. Southern Cultivator. 6th. The best 
Shuck and Straw Cutter, Productive Farming. 7th. The 
best Corn-Sheller, Farmer a Manual. 

Misce!laneous.—For the best specimen of Butter, not less 
than 10 lbs., a Silver butter Knife. For the best piece of 
hemnespun, wool and cotton, not less than 10 yards, premium 
of $1. For the best do. do. wool or silk, 10 yards, $2. For 
the best piece of homespun for ladies’ dresses, 7 yards, one 
spinning wheel. For ad best, 7 yards, a pair of cotton cards. 
Best picce of flannel, half cotton, 10 yards, $10. Best blanket 
wool and cotton, for negroes, $2. Beat pair half-hose, all 
wool, 50 cents. Best pair half-hose, all Cotton, 50 cents. Best 
carpeting. 10 yards, worsted, $2. Beat ting, rag. $2. 
For the best bushel of Apples, to be presented to the Society, 
one vol. of the Fruit Culturist. 


A discretionary premium Committee will ex 
amine the various vegetable prodactions tha 
may be presented, and deal with them accord- 
inagrscth-ir merits. Such as Cabbage-heads, 
I , Carrots, Parsnips, Celery, Potatoes, Tur- 
nips and Onions, Apples, Peas, Peaches, 
Grapes, Flowers, etc. 

Nu animal will be entitled to a premium that 
has heretofore received one from the Society 
Dor none that is not of superior quality. 

Geo. SraBorn, 
O. R. Baoytes, {commie 
J. V. SHANKLIN, 

The above report was adopted by the Society 
13 the Chairman moved the following reso- 

ation : 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed on 
the first day of January next, to subscribe for a 
number of copies of the SOUTHERN CULT: VaToR, 
equal to the number of new members that may 
attach themselves to our Society between this 
and that time, and that eact. of said new mem- 
bers be furnished with a copy for the year 1846, 
which was also adopted by the Society. 

ELAM SHarre, Jr., Sec'y. 

Farmers’ Hall, August 13, 1846. 


Clarke County Agricultural Society. 


G. B. Haygood, Esq., having announced the 
death of our distinguished friend to the cause 
ot Agriculture, Col. Alexander McDonald of 
Eufaula, Ala., 

On motion ot Philip Clayton, Esq., it was 

Resolved, That this Society has heard with 
unfeigned regret ot the death of Col. Alexander 
McDonald of Eulania, Alabama, the great 
friend and elficient promoter ot Southern Agri- 
culture; and take this method of giving ex- 
pression toiheir sympathy, that one so useful 
bas tailen in the midst ot his noble and patriotic 
exertions. 


THE SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 


Resolved, Tnat a copy of the toregoing reso- | BRANKLEYVILLE VIN..Y¥ARBDS AND 


lution be furnished the SournERRN CULTIVATOR 
for publication. G. B. Hayaoop, Secr’y. 
Sept. let, 1846. 


Talbot Agricultural Society. 


The Society haviog seen an account of the 
death of ALexanpsr McDonatp, of Eufaula, 
(Ala.,) passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, Lst. That the members of this So- 
ciety, sympathize with the family and friends 
ot the deceased, in the loss of one so estimable 
in all the relations ot lite. 

Resolved, 2nd. That they deplore the loss, al- 
most irreparable, the farming community has 
sustained in the death of so intelligent, so en- 
lerprising, and so successful a planter, and, at 
the time of bis decease, one who was perhaps 
doing more than any other, to advance the inte- 
rests of Southern Agriculture. 

J. Carver, President. 

Tuomas A. Brown, Secretary. 
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try VoLumeEs I., II anp IIl. of the “Sourngrn 
CULTIVATOR,” can be supplied to all who desire them. 


GENUINE GEORGIA PLAINS. 
I TAKE THIS 


method of informing 
the Planters that I am 
sull manufactarin 

Negro Cloths, style 

GEORGIA PLAINS 
made of strong, well 
twisted cotton war 

and pure wool filling, 
which I warrant as a 
faithful article, and to 
wear langer than any 
Northern Goods, and 
will sell them as low 
es Northern Goods of 
the same weight and 


—— — 


‘Lhey range 


width. in price from 23 to JO cents, ac- 
cording to the weight of wool put in.. The difference 
ot price being only the cost of the material in the differ- 
ent styles. lcan and will manufacture Negro Cloths 
as cheapas the Northern manufacturer, and put in bet- 
ter wool, and warrant the goods to last longer. Plan- 
ters wisthing to purchase can have their orders filled 
al any moment, witha creditanti! January, Samples 


can be sent by ma) jose al a distance, or seen at 
the Store of Gey W, Lamar & Co., Agents for the 
Factory in Augusta. None are genuine but thase bear- 
ing my label on them., 

GEORGE ScuHLey, 


0131 Augasta, Georgis. 


NURSERY. 
IN THE ABOVE ESTABLISH- 


MUNT,for market, some two thousand well root- 
ed Scappernong, and some hundreds of other 
most select kinds of American grape Vines. Small 
quantities from tencents to one dollar, each rooted 
lant, according to age and size. Medium price, per 
andred, the rooted, and $3 for cuttings. Best 
kinds of fruit and ornamental trees, for Southern 
climes, from ten to fifty cents each. according to size 
and scarcily in market. Other nursery articles at cor- 
responding moderate prices, early or fall planting of 
vines, &c , especially important in the South. 


BEST AMERICAN WINES AND CORDIALS. 


Bottles of select wines and cordials, sealed, wired 
and labelled, for medicina! and family use, 50 cents, 
each. and upwards, according to quality; lowest pri- 
ces ae gallon, $1, and lowest per barrel. 620. 

4 ostpaid letters, orders and remittances, (or 
equivalent as to last named,) pertaining to the above 
stated objects, will, as heretofore, receive prompt at 
tention and action by the proprietor. 

f SiıpNEY Wetter. 

Editors friendly to the advancement ot Ameri- 
can Agricultural enterpise,and those, in particular, for 
whom I have made communications thereon, may, by 
5 insertion or so of the above. oblige others 
of the farming community, and their humble servants 


Brinkleyville, Halifax Co., N. C. Sepi. 2. l 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES. 


THE SUBSCRIBER has on hand 
a rare collection of FRUIT TREES, graft- 
ed by himself from the best varieties, 

which have been tested in this climate, among which 
are some twenty kinds of Tennessee Apples, (which 
are found to do much better in this climate than North- 
ern trees.) Also, Pears, Plums, (specimens of which 
can be shown grown oy me this season weighing 4 
ounces,) Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Figs, Grapes 

Quince, Gooseberries, &c. Also some beautifal dou 

ble flowering [ruit trees as the Apple, Peach, Almend- 
Quince, &c. Also, Hovey's celebrated Seedling Straw, 
berry, which have have proved in this climate tc be 
fine bearers, of enormous size and of exquisite Pine 
Apple flavor, (baskets ot this delicious fruit have been 
in the Columbus market the past summer with berries 
measuring from 4 to 5inches round.) Also, Ornament- 
al Shrubs, Plants, &c. Superb Dutch Flowering Bulbe, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Amarylas. Alsoan extensive as- 
sortraent of Garden aad Field Seeds, all of which can 
be found at my seed store in Columbus, Geo. Orders 
for trees, plante, bulbs or seeds will be carefully packed 

taga any distance with safety. 

5 CHARLES A. PEABODY. 


HAVE YOU A Cow! 
THREE COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


TREATISE ON MILCH COWS.— 


3 the quality and quantity of Milk which 
any cow will give may be ecourstely etermined by ob · 
serving natural marks ot external indications alone; 
the length of time she will continue to give milk, &, 
Kc. By M. Francis GusEnon, of Libourne, France. 
Translated for the Farmers’ Library, from the French, 
by N. P. Trist, Esq. late U. S. Consul at Havana. 

With Introductory Remarks and Observations on 


THE COW AND THE DAIRY, 
By Joun B. BRINNER, Editor Farmers’ Library. 


icy Illustrated with numerous Engiavings. <€} 


Price for single copies, neatly done up in pa- 
per covers, 374 cents. Full bonnd in cloth, and letter- 
ed, 624 cents. The usual discount to booksellers, a- 
gents, country merchants and pediers. 

Farmers throughout the United States may receive 
the work through the mails. The postage on each ce- 
py will beabout7 cents. By remitting $2 free of post- 
age we will send seven copies of the work done up in 
paper covers, or three copies for 81 

bounis merchants visiting any of the eities can eb- 
tain the work from booksellers for those who may wish 
toobtain it. Pleasesend on your erders. Address 

Gaszetey & McELrraTH, Pubiishers, 
Tribune Buildinge, New-York. 
EE ee 


The Sonthern Cultivator 
Is published on the firet of every month, at Augusta, Ga 
J. W. & W. 8. JONES, PROPRIETORS. 


EDITED BY JAMES CAMAK, OF ATHENS, GA, 


TERMS.—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


1 copy, one year. . . $1 00 | 25 copies, one year... $20 00 
6 copies, esses 5 00 | 100 copies, 5 ee 75 00 


(All subscriptions must commence with the volume. } 

THB CASE SYSTEM will bo rigidly adhered to, and in no 
case will the paper be sent unless the money accompanies 
the order. 

ADVERTISEMENTSpertainingto Agriculture, willbe in- 
serted for ONE DOLLAR for every square of ten lines or 
less, forthe first insertion, and SEVBNTY-FIVB CENTS pe, 
square for cach continuance. 

,- J" ALL COMMUNICATIONS, MUST BE POST PAID, and 
addressed to JAMES CAMAK, Athens, Georgia. 
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A CHAPTER ON BREAD-MAKING. 


From Miss Beecher’s Domestic Recipe Book. 
OVENS. 

On constructing and heating an oven —The 
best ovens are usually made thus: After the 
arch is formed, four or five bushels of ashes are 

Spread over it, and then a covering of charcoal 
_oveBtgat, and then another layer ot bricks over 
- all, Theè use of this is, thatthe ashes become 
heatet and the charcoal being a non-conductor, 
the feat is retained much longer. In such an 
ove. cakes and pies can be baked after the 
bréad is taken out, and then custards after them. 
Sometimes four bakings are done in succession. 
The first time an oven is used, it should be heat- 
ed the day previous tor half a day, and the oven 
lid kept up after the fire is out, till heated for 
baking. As there is so little discretion to be 
found in those who heat ovens, the housekeep- 
er will save much trouble and mortification by 
this arrangement: Have oven wood prepared 
of sticks cf equal size and length. Find, by 
trial, how many are required to heat the oven, 
and then require that just that number be used, 
and no more. The fire must be made the back 
side of the oven, and the oven must be heated 
80 hot as to allow it to be closed fifteen minutes 
after clearing, betore the beat is reduced enouah 
to use it. This is called soaking. If itis burnt 
down entirely to ushes, the zven may besed as 
soon as cleared. 


How lo know when an oven is at the right heat. 
—An experienced cook will know without 
rules. Fora novice, the following rules are ot 
some use in determining: If the black spots in 
the oven are not burnt off, it is not hot, as the 
bricks must all look red. If you spriokle flour 
on the bottom, and it burns quickly, it is 400 Aol. 
If you cannot hold your hand in longer than to 
count twenty moderately, it is hol enough. Il 
you can count thirty moderately, it is not hot 
enough for bread. These last are not very ac- 
curate tests, as the power to bear heat is so di- 
verse in different persons, but they are as good 
rules as can be given, where there has been no 
experience. 


How to know when bread is sour or heavy.—lif 
the bread is sour, on opening it quick and deep- 
ly with your fingers, and applying the nose to 
the opening, atingling and sour odor escapes. 
This is remedied by taking a tea spoon full of 
saleratus forevery four quarts ot flour, very tho- 
roughly dissolved in bot water, which is to be 
pat in a hole made inthe middle, and very tho- 
roughly kneaded in, or there will be yellow 
streaks. If the bread is light and not sour, it 
will, on opening it deep and suddenly, send forth 
a pungent and brisk, but not a sour odor, and it 
will look full of holes, like sponge. Some may 
mistake the smell of light bread for that of sour 
bread, but a little practice will show the differ- 
ence very plainly. ff the bread is light before 
the oven is ready, knead it a little without ad- 
ding flour, and set it ina cool place. If it rises 
Go much, it loses all sweetness, and nothing but 
care and experience will prevent this. The 
best of flour will not make sweet bread, if it is 
allowed to rise too much, even when no sour- 
ness is induced. 

How lo trea! bread when taken from the oven.— 
Never set it flat on a table, as it sweats the bot- 
tom, and acquiresa bad taste from the table. 
Always take it out of the tins, and set it op end 
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way, leaning against something. lt it has a 
thick, hard crast, wrap it in a cloth wrung out 
ot cold water. Keep it in atin box, ina cool 
place, where it will not freeze. 

YEAST. 

The article in which yeast is kept must, when 
new yeast is made, or fresh yeast bought, be 
scalded and emptied, and then have a salt spoon 
full ot saleratus put in, and be rinsed out again 
with warm water. If itis glass, rinsing twice 
with warm water will answer. Junk bottles 
are best for holding yeast, because they can be 
corked tight, and easily cleansed. 


Potato Yeas!.—By those who use potato yeast, 
it is regarded as much the best, as it raises 
bread quicker than common home · brewed yeast, 
and, best of all, never imparts the sharp, dis- 
agreeable yeast taste to bread or cake, olten 
given by hop yeast. Mash half adozen peeled, 
boiled potatoes, and mix ina hand full of wheat 
flour, and two tea spoons full of salt, and atter 
putting it through a colander, add hot water till 
it is a batter. When blood warm, put in a half 
a ten cup of distillery yeast, cr twice s much 

otato or other home-brewed. When raised, 

eep it corked tight, and make it new very ot- 
ten in hot weather. It can be easily made 
when potatoes are boiled for dinner. 


Home-made yeast, which wil keep good a month. 
Four quarts o! water, wo hands fat of hops, 
eight peeled potatoes, sliced, all boiled soft, 
mixed and strained through a sieve. To this 
add a batter, made one-third of Indian and two- 
thirds of rye, in a pint of cold water, and then 
boil the whole ten minutes. When cool as 
new milk, add a tea cup of molasses, a table 
spoon full of ginger, and a tea cup of distillery 
yeast, or twice a3 much home-bre wed. 


Home.brewed yeast more easily made.—Boil a 
hand full of hops half an hourio three pints of 
water. Pour halt of it, bouling hat, through a 
sieve, on to nine spoons full of four, mix, and 
then add the rest of the hop water. Add a spoon 
full of salt, half a cup of molasses, and when 
blood warm, a cup of yeast. 


Hard yeast.—This is often very convenient, 
especially for hot weather, when it is difficult to 
keep yeast. Take some ot the best yeast you 
can make, and thicken it with Indian meal, and 
if you have rye, add a little to make W adhere 
better. Make it into cakes an inch thick, and 
three inches by two in size, and dry it in a dry- 
ing wind, but not in the sun. Keep it tied in a 
bag, in a dry, cool place where it will not freeze. 
One of these eakes is enough for four quarts of 
flour. When you wish to use it, put it to soak 
in milk or water for several hours, and then use 


it like other yeast. 


Rubs, or flour hard yen. This is better than 
hard yeast made with Indian. Take two quarts 
ot best home-brewed yeast, and a table spoon 
full of salt, and mix in wheat flour, so that it 
willbe in hard lumps. Set it in a dry, warm 
place, (bat not in the sun, ) till 1 dry. Then 
leave out the fine paris to use the next baking, 
and put ap the lumps in a bag, and hang it in 
adry place. In using this veast, take a pint of 
the rubs for six quarts of flour, and let it soak 
from noon till nignt. Then wet ap the bread to 
bake next day. Brewer’s and distillery yeast 
cannot be trusted to make hard yeast. Home- 
brewed is the best, and some housekeepers say 
the only yeast for this purposs. 


EO E ANNS 
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Milk yeast.—One pint of new milk, and one 
tea spoon full of fine salt, one large spoon full 
of flour; mix, and keep it blood warm an hoar. 
Use twice as muchas the common yeast. Bread 
sonn spoils made of this. 

BREAD. 

Wheat bread of distillery, or brewer's yeast.— 
Take eight quarts of flour and two of milk, a 
table spoon ioll of salt, a gill and a half of dis- 
tillery yeast, and sometimes rather more, if not 
firstrate. ‘Fake double the quantity of home- 
brewed yeast. Siit the flour, then make an 
opening in the middle, pour in a part of the wet- 
ting, and put in the salt. Then mix in a good 
partof the flour. Then pa in the yeast, and 
mix it well. Then add the rest of the wetting, 
using up the flour, so as to make a stiff dough. 
Knead it half an hour, till it cleaves clean trom 
the hand. Thiscannot be wet over nigbt, as, 
if the yeast is good, it will rise in one or two 
hours. Some persons like bread best wet with 
water, but most very mach prefer bread wet 
with milk. It you have skimmed milk, warm 
it with a small bit of butter, and it is nearly as 
good as new milk. You need about a quart of 
wetting to four quartsof flour. Each quart of 
flour makes a common sized loaf. 


Wheat bread of home-brewed yeast.—Siht eight 
quarts of flour into the kneading tray, make a 
deep hole in the middle, pour into it a pint of 
yeast, mixed witha pint ot lukewarm water, 
aud then work up this with the surrounding 
flour, till it makes a thick batter Then scatter 
a hand ful! of flour over this batter, lay a warm 
cleth over the whole, and set it ina warm place. 
This is called sponge. When the sponge is 
risen so as to make cracks in the flour over it, 
(which will be in from three to five hours,) then 
scatter over ittwo table spoons full of salt, and 
putin abont two quarts of wetting, warm, but 
uot hot enough to scald the yeast, aad sufficient 
to wet it. Be careful not to put in too mach of the 
wetting at once. Knead the whole thoroughly 
for as much as half an hour, then form it into a 
round mass, scatter a litt!e flour over it, cover 
it, and set it torise ina warm place, It usual- 
ly will take about one quart of weuing to four 
quarts of flour. In winter, itis best to put the 
bread in sponge over night, when it must be 
kept warm all night. In summer, itcan be put 
in sponge early in the morning, for if made over 
night it would become soar. 

Baker's Bread. Take a gilf of distitiery yeast, 
or twice as much fresh home-brewed yeast, add 
a quart of warm (not hot) water, and flour 
enough to make a thin batter, and let it rise in a 
warm place all night. This fe the sponge. 
Next day, putseven quarts of sifted flour into 
the kneading iray, make a hole in the center 
and pour in the sponge. ‘Then dissolve a bit of 
volatile salts, and a bit of alam, each the size of 
a hickory-nut, and finely powdered, in a little 
cold water, and add it witha heaping table 
spoon full of salt, to the sponge, and also a 
quart more of blood-warm water. Work ap 
the flour and wetting to a dough, knead it well, 
divide it into three or four loaves, prick it with 
a fork, put it in buuered pens, and let it rise one 
hour, and then bake itabout an hour. Add 
more flour, or more water, as you find the dough 
too stiff or too soft, A tea spoon full of sale- 
ratus can be used instead of the volatile salts 
and alum, but it is not so good. 


Wheat bread of potato yeast.—This is made 
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like bread made with home-brewed yeast, except 
that you may put in almost any quantity of the 
potatoe yeast without injury. Those who use 

tato yeast like it much better than any othet. 
he only objection to it is, thatin summer it 
must be made often, as it will not keep sweet 
long. But it is very easily renewed. The 
chief advantage is, that it rises quick, and nev- 
er gives the sharp and peculiar taste so often 
imparted to bread and cake, by all yeast made 
with hops. 

Potato bread.—Rub a dozen peeled boiled z0- 
tatoes through a very coarse sieve, and mix 
with them twice the quantity o! float, mixing 
very thoroughly. Put in a cofee cup tull of 
home-brewed, or of potato yeast, or half as 
much of distillery yeast; also, a tea spoon full 
of salt. Add whatever water may be needed 
to make a dough as stiff as for common flour 
bread. An ounce or two of butter rubbed 
into the flour, and an egg beat and put into the 
yeast, and you can have fine rolls or warm 
cakes tor breakfast. ‘This kind of bread is very 
moist, and keeps well. 

Eastern brown bread.—One quart of rye; two 
quarts uf Indi n meal; if fresh and sweet, do 
not scald it, if not, scald it; half a teacup of 
molasses; two tea spocns full of salt; one tea 
spoon full of saleratus; atea cup of home- 
brewed yeast, or half as much distillery yeast; 
make it as stiff as can be stirred. with a spoon 
with warm water. Let it rise irom night till 
morning. Then put it in a large deep pan, and 
smooth the top with the hand dipped in cold wa- 
ter, and let it stand a while. Bake five or six 
hours. If put in late in the day, let it remain 
all night in the oven. 


bread.—A quart of water, an i as much 

milk; two tea spoons full of salt, and a tea cup 

of Indian meal; a tea cup full of home-brewed 

east, or halt as much distillery yeast; make 
t as stiff as wheat bread, with rye Hour, 

Rice bread, No. 1.—One pint of rice, boiled 
till sott; two quarts of rice flouror wheat flour; 
atea spoon full of sali; a tea cup of home- 
brewed, or hall as much distillery yeast; milk 
to make it so asto mould like wheat bread. 


Rue bread, No. 2.— Three half pints of ground 
rice; two tea spoons full, not heaping, ol salt; 
two gilis of home-brewed yeast; three quarts of 
milk, or milk and water; mix the rice with 
cold milk and water to a thin gruel, and boil it 
three minutes; then stir in wheat flour tiil as 
stiff as can be stirred with a spoon. When 
blood warm, add the yeast. This keeps moist 
longer than No. 1. 

Bread of unbolied wheat, or Graham bread.--- 
Three pints of warm water; one tea cup full of 
Indian meal, and one of wheat flour; three 

at spoons full of molasses, or a tea cup ot 

wn sugar; one tea spoon full cf salt, and 
one tea spoon fall of saleratus, dissolved in a 
little hot water; one tea cup of yeast; mix the 
above, and stir in enough unbolted wheat flour 
to make itas stif as you can work with a 
spoon. Some put in enough to mould it to 
loaves. Try both. i! made with bome-brew- 
ed yeast, put it to rise over night. If wish dis- 
tillery yeast, make it in the mourning, and bake 
when light; in loaves the ordinary size; bake 
one hour and a half. 

Walaat Hill's brown bread.— One quart ot 
sovr milk, and one tea spoon full of salt; one 
tea spoon full of pulverized saleratus, and one 
tea cup of molasses, put into the milk; thick- 
en with unbolted wheat flour, and bake imme- 
diately, and you have first rate bread, with very 
liule trouble. 

BISCUITS. 

French rolls, or twists. --One quart of lukewarm 
milk; one tea spoon full of salt; a large tea 
cup of home-brewed yeast, or half as much dis- 
tillery yeast; fonr enough to make a stiff bat- 
ter; set it to rise, and when very light, work in 
one egg and two spoons {ull of butter, and knead 


in flour till stiff enough to roll; let it rise again, 


and when very light, roll out, cut in strips, and 
braid it. Bake thirty minutes on buttered tins, 


Raised Bisc uit.— Rub halt a pourd of butter 
into a pound of flour; one beaten egg; a tea 
spoon tull of salt; two great spoons full of dis- 
tillery yeast, or twice as much home-brewed ; 
wet it up with enough warm milk to make a 
soft dough, and then work in half a pound of 
butter; when light, mould it into round cakes, 


or roll it out and cut it with a tumbler. 


Very nice rusk.--One pint ot millk; one coffee 
cup of yeast, potato is best; four eggs; flour 
envughto make it asthick as you can stir witha 
spoon; let it rise till very light, but be sure it is not 
sour, il itis, work in hall a tea spoon fullot sale- 
ratus, dissolved in a wine glass of warm water; 
when thus light, work together three quarters of a 
pound of sugar and nine ounces uf butter; add 
more flour, it needed, to make it stiff enough to 
mould ; let it rise again, and when very light, 
mould it into small cakes ; bake filteen minutes 
in a quick oven, and after taking it out, mix a 
litle milk and sugar, and brush over the rusk, 
while hot, with a small swab of linen tied toa 
When you have 
weighed these proportions once, then measure 
the quantity, so as to save the trouble of weigh- 
ing alterward. Write the measures in your re- 


stick, and dry it in the oven. 


cipe book, lest you forget. 


Potato Biscutt.--Twelve pared potatoes boil- 
ed soit and mashed fine, and two tea spoons ful! 
of salt; mix the potatoes and miik, add halt a 
tea cup of yeast, and flour enough to mould 
them well; then work in a cup of butter; when 
risen, mould them into small cakes, then let 
them stand in battered pans fifteen minutes be- 


fore baking. 
Crackers, 


out. Let them bake till crisp. 


Hard Biscuit.--One quart ol flour, and halt 
a tea spoon full of salt; four great spoons foll 
of butter rubbed into two-thirds of the flour; 
wet il up with milk till a dough; roll it out 
again and again, spriokling on the reserved 
flour till all is used; cutinto round cakes, 


and bake in a quick oven on buttered tins. 


Sour milk Biscur!.---A pint anda hall of sour 


milk, or buitermilk; two tea spoons tull of salt; 
two tea spoons full of saleratus dissolved in 
four great spoons full of hot water; mix the 
milk in flour till nearly stiff enough to roll, then 
put in the saleratus, and add more flour; mould 
up quickly, and bake immediately; shortening 
for raised biscuit or cake should always be 
worked in afier itis wet up. 


A good way lo use sour bread.---W hen a baich 
of bread is sour, let it stand till very light, and 
use it io make biscuit for tea or breakfast, thus: 
Work into a portion of it, saleratus dissolved 
in warm water, enough to sweeten it, and a lit- 
tle shortening, and mould it into small biscuits, 
bake it, and it is uncommonly good. It is so 
much liked that some persons allow bread to 
turn sour forthe purpose. Bread can be kept 
on hand for this use any length of time. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
White and Brown Bread, 


Several years ago, we threw out the surmise 
that the separation of the white from the brown 
parts of wheat grain was likely to be banetul to 
health. We proceeded upon theoretical grounds, 
believing that Providence must have contem- 
plated our using the entire grain, and nota por- 
tion only; selected by means of a nicely ar- 
ranged machinery. It struck us forcibly, that 
to go on, for a long course of years, thus using 
a kindof food different from what nature de- 
signed, could not fail to be attended with bad 
consequences. We have since learned that our 
views have some recognized support in science. 
The following paragraph from a recent pamph- 
let will at once serve to keep the subject alive 


One quart of fiour, with two 
ounces of butter rubbed in; one tea spvon full 
of saleratus in a wine glass of warm water; 
half a tea spcon full of salt, and milk enough to 
roll it out; beat ıt half an bour with a pestel, 
cut it in thin round cakes, prick them, and set 
them inthe oven when other things are taken 
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in the minds of our readers, and explain the ac- 

tual groundson which the separation of flour 

is detrimental: »The general belief,“ savs the 

writer, “is that bread made with the finest flour 

is the best, and that whiteness is the proof of 

its quality; but both these opinions are popular 

errors. The whiteness may be and generally 

is communicated by alum, to the injury of the 

consumer; and it is known by men of science 

that the bread ‘of unrefined flour wil! sustain 

lite, while that maae with the refined will not. 

Keep a man on brown bread and water, and he 

will live and enjoy good health; give him white 
bread and wateronly, and he will sicken and 
die. The meal of which the first is made con- 
tains all the ingredients necessary to the compo- 
sition of nourishment to the various structures 
composing our bodies. Some of these ingredi- 
ents are removed by the miller in his eflorts to 
please the public; so thal fine flour, instead of 
being better than the meal, is the least nourish- 
ing; and to make the case worse, itis also the 
most difficult of digestion. The loss is, there- 
fore, in all respecis a waste; and it seems de- 
sirable that the admirers of white bread (but es- 
pecially the poor) should be acquainted with 
these truths, and brought to inquire whether 
they do not purchase at too dear a rate the privi- 
lege of indulging in the use of it. The unwise 
preference given so universally to white bread 
leads to the pernicious practice of mixing alum 
withthe flour, and this again to all sorts of 
adulterations and impositions; for it enabled 
bakers, who were so disposed, by adding more 
and more alum, to make bread made frcm the 
flour of an inferior grain look like the best or 
most costly, and to dispose of it accordingly ; 
at once defrauding the purchaser, and tamper- 
ing with his health, Among the matters re- 
moved by the miller are the large saline sub- 
stances, which are indispensable to the growth 
of the bones and teeth, and are required, al- 
though in a less degree, for daily repair. Brown 
bread should therefore be given to nurses and to 
the young or the growing, and should be prefer- 
red by all, of whatever age, whose bones show 
a tendency to bend, or who have weak teeth. It 
is believed that brown bread will generally be 
found the best by all persons having sluggish 
bowels and stomachs, equal to the digestion of 
the bran. But with some it will disagree; tor 
it is too exciting to irritable bowels, and is dis- 
solved with difficulty in some stomachs. When 
this happens, the bran should be removed either 
wholly cr in part; and by such means, the 
bread may be adapted, with the grealest ease to 
all habits and all constitutions,” 

Mr. Smith, in his late remarkable work on 
Fruits and Farinacea as the food of man, gives 
some illustrations of this decirine. ‘ Bulk,” 
he says, is nearly as necessary to the articles 
of dietasthe nutrient principle. They should 
be so managed that one will be in proportion to 
the other. ‘Too highly nutritive is proba! ly as 
fatal to the prolongation of life and health, as 
that which contains an insufficient quan- 
tity ot nourishment. It is a matter of common 
remark among old whalemen, that, during long 
voyages, the coarser their bread, the beiter their 
health. I have followed the seas tur thirty-five 
years,’ said an intelligent sea captain to Mr. 
Graham, ‘and have been in almost every part 
of the globe: and l have always (ound that the 
coarsest pilot-bread, which contains a conside- 
rable portion of bran, is decidedly the healthiese 
for my men.“ ‘lam convinced, {rom my own 
experience,’ says another captain, ‘that bread 
made of the unbolted wheat meal is {ar more 
wholesome than that made from the best super- 
fine flour—the Jatter always tending to produce 
constipation.’ Capt. Dexter, of the ship Isis, 
belonging to Providence, atrived from China 
in December, 1804. He had been about one 
hundred and ninety days on the passage. The 
sea-bread, which constituted the principal ar- 
ticle of lood for his men, was made ol the best 
superfine four. He had not been long at sea 
beture his men began to complain of languor 
loss of appetite, and debility. These ditficul- 
ties continued to increase during the whode voy- 
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ag’; ani several of the hands died on the pas- 
saze of debility and inanition. Tne ship was 
obliged to come to anchor thirty miles below 
Providence; aad such was the debility ot the 
inen on board, that they were notable to get the 
ship under weigh again, and the owners were 
un ter the necessity of sending men down from 
Providence. When she arrived, the owners 
asked Capt, Dexter what was the canse cf the 
sickness of his men. He replied, “ The bread 
was too good.” 


From Co!man’s Agricultural Tour, No. 5. 
Gencral Rules for Plowing. 


The depth of plowing, the width of the far- 
row-slice, the number of plowings which should 
be given to land, and the season at which it 
should be execated, depend on such a variety ot 
circumstances that it would be difficult to pre- 
scribe any universal rules. 

The objects of p'owing are, to loosen the soil 
and to render it permeable to the roots of plants 
that they may extend themselves for nourish- 
ment and support; to make it accessible to the 
air and tain, from which, according to modern 
theories, it gathers both oxygen and ammonia 
for the food of plants; and lastly, to give an op- 
portunity of incorporating manures with the 
soil tor their support and growth. It has ano- 
ther object, of course, where greensward isturn- 
ed over, which is, to bury the herbage then on 
the ground, and substitute other plants. * 

The depth of plowing varies in different soils 
and for ditfsreat purposes, The average depth 
may be cunsidered as five inches, but no direc- 
tion on this subject will be found universally 
applicable. Tnree of the most eminent practi- 
cal farmers with whom Lam acquainted here, 
plow not more than three inches; but the sur- 
face mould in these cases is very thin, and the 
under stratam is a cold, clammy chalk. One 
farmer whose cultivation is successful, and who 
cultivates “a light, poor, thin, moory soil, wich 
a subsuH-el either blue or while clay, peat, or 
white gravel,” carefully avoids breaking up the 
cold subsoil, and cuts up the sward with a breast 
plow, whichis a kiad of paring spade, and af- 
ter burning the turt and spreading the ashes 
with a due application of artificial manure, 
consisting of equal quantities of lime, wood 
and turf ashes, at the rate of sixty bushels to 


the acre, and sowing turnip seed, cultivates be- 


tween the rows with a single horse plow, which 
cannot, of course, take a deep turrow. The 
second year of the course, when hesuws wheat, 
ne plows it very lightly with a horse, after hav. 
ing first breast-plowed it, so as thoroughly to 
cover in the manure which the sheep who have 
been folded upon the land hav2 leit upon it. 
The third year itis breast-plowed, sown in tur- 
nips, and cultivated between (he rows with a 
horse, as belore described. The fourth year it 
is simply breast-plowed for barley. The filth 
and six years it is in grass. Thus, in the whole 
course of a six years’ rotation, this land is only 
plowed four times by men, and three times with 
a single horse plow. Another tarmer in the 
same neighborhood says thal, upon this descrip- 
tion of land, any other than the breast-plow 
would not leave the ground sutliciently firm for 
wheat. Mr. Pusey, M. P., whose excellently 
managed farm 1 have had the pleasure of re- 
peatedly going over, in remarking on ihe above 
accounts, says, “occupying similar land, | may 
add that I never plow it deeply but I repent ot 
so doing. and ain falling more and more each 
year, by the advice of neighboring farmers, in- 
to the use of the breast-plow, instead of the 
horse-plow. This manual labor is quite as 
cheap, for a good workman can pare such hol- 
low tender land at4s.,or even 3s. per acre. It 
is possible that the drought of our climate in 
Gloucestershire anıl! Berkshire, may be one 
cause of the success of this practice in those 
counties, and thatthe same soil it transferred to 
Westmoreland, would require deeper working. 
Therefore, without recommending shallow cul- 
tivation in districts where deep plowing has 
been hitherto. practiced, I would merely warn 
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are considerable tracts ot this moor ish 
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beginners against plunging recklessly into the 
subsoil.” I hese examples are certainly well 
worth considering. 1 do not understand that 
these practices at all miliiate against the doc- 
trine of the advantages to be obtained from sub- 
soiling. In cases where subsoiling and tho- 
rough draining are not applied, this shallow 
plowing may be preferred, as the mingling of 
the cold and inert subsoil with so thin a surface 
ol vegetable mould would dountless be prejudi- 
cial, at least for a length of time; bat the im- 
provement of such land by a system of thurough 
draining and subsciling is another matter to 
which I sha?i refer in its proper place. There 
land 
that is, a thin, black, coarse peat, not half de- 
composed, resting upon a cold and hard pan of 
gra vel or clay, or what some persons have mis- 
taken for marl, in Massachusetts and other 
parts of the country, the improvement of which, 
so tar as my experience has gone, has been al- 
most hopeless, 

While upon this subject, I may as well give 


the results of the management of tbe first ſarin- 


er referred to, and therefore subjoin them. “By 
this mode of management an economical sys- 
tem is followed up through the whole curse, 
by being nearly all performed by manual labor, 
by which meansa remunerating crop will be 
produced, and the land always kept frm, which 
is the only difficulty to be overcome on this de- 
scription of soil, The farm when first taken 
by me was wel; as much out of condition, and 
as light and weak as it well could be—parts ot 
it being merely held together by the roots of 
grass and weeds natural to moory land, but 
which must be very prejudicial to the produc- 
tion of those crops that are to benefit the tarm- 
er. I commenced by draining, and then pur- 
sued the foregoing system ot cultivation, by 
which my most sanguine expectations have 
been realized, though I was told that the land 
would be too light and too poor to plant wheat 
alter turnips. l have never found any ill ef- 
fects from paring and burping, experience hav- 
ing taught me that it produces a manure par- 
ticularly beneficial to the growth of turnips; 
thereby enabling me to firm the land by sheep.” 
This tarmer speaks ot performing a great por- 
tion ot his work with manual labor. I think 
some part of it might rather be called pedestri. 
an than manual; for, if he plows his land by 
men he treads it oui by Women. He says, be- 
fore the horse-roll can be used, I send women 
to tread it, and if occasion require, tread it again, 
alter which, I have ittwice hoed. I have found 
more benefit from this mode of pressing than 
any other, being done at a time when wheat, on 
this description ot soil, requires assistance.“ 

I have found other farmers, Who, with their 
wheat crops on light, chalky soils, plowed in a 
very shallow manner, and then were accustom- 
ed totread their land with sheep, in order to 
give the wheat plant a firmer fuoting; as, other- 
wise, in a veiy light soil, it might be thrown 
out by the wind. These cases, however, must 
all be deemed exceptions, and the general rule 
in England, where the soil admits of it, and ma- 
nure is abundant, is that of rather deep plowing. 
Five or six inches is the average depth, in ma- 
ny cases much more than this. The loam, or 
vegetable mould, is, withou! question, the great 
source or medium ot nourishment to the plants. 
Be it more or less deep, it is always safe to go 
to the bottom of this, and, by gradually loosen- 
ing a portion of the subsoil or lower stratum, 


* This is a use to which women have not as yet been 
put in onr “ half-civilized’ country. I dare say, how. 
ever, many persons think that it is very well to make 
such clever animals serviceable; their “keep?” agri- 
culturally speaking, is somewhat expensive; and, as 
they have their share inthe pleasure of consuming, 
they may as well take their part in the labor of pro- 
ducing. Whatever any persons may think. however, 
l will say no such uncivil thing; bulsince the celebra- 
ted danseuse Fanny Ellsler, returned from the United 
States, allera two years’ tour, with a gain of twenty 
thousand pounds, or one hundred thousand dollars, it 
cannot be denied that the Americans are quite willin 
to pay for the use of women’s feet—in a way, we ad- 
mit, more elegant, tasteful and classical, but certainly 
not more respectabie, and not half as useful, as that of 
treading the wheat ground. 
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and incorporating it with the mould, and render- 
ing it accessible to the air and light, it acquires 
the rature of mould, and the whole arable sur- 
face is enriched. ‘Tne deeper the soil the more 
deeply the roots are permitted to descend, and 
the more widely they are enabled to spread 
themselves—unlessthey penetrate a subsiratum 
unhealthy from wetor the too great prevalence 
of some unfavorable mineral substances—so 
much the more luxuriant and productive is the 
vegetation likely to prove. The depth to which 
the roots of plants will go down in search of 
food or moisture, where the soil is in a condi- 
tinn to be penetrated by them is much greater 
twan a superficial observation would induce us 
to suppose. Itis confidently asserted that the 
roots of some plants—such, for example, as 
lucerne and sainfoin--go tog depth of fifteen, 
twenty, and even thirty feet. This seems scaice- 
ly credible. Red clover is known to extend ils 
roots to the depth of three feet, and wheat to the 
depth of two or three feet, where the condition 
of the soil is favorable to their extension. Von 
Thaer, the distinguished agriculturist, says, 
“he has pulled carrots two and a hali feet long, 
the tap root of which was probably another foot 
in length.“ The tap-root of a Swedish turnip 
has been known to extend thirty-nine inches; 
the roots of Indian corn tull six feet. These 
statements may appear extraordinary; but, by 
the free and loose texture of the soil, it is obvi- 
ous a good husbandman will give every oppor- 
tunity for the roots and their extremely fine fi- 
bres, to extend themselves as far as their in- 
stincts may prompt them. 


Next to the depth of plowing the width of the 
furrow-slice is to be considered. This, of 
course, depends mainly upon the construction 
of the plow. A plow with a wide sole or base, 
in the hands of a skillful plowman, may be 
made to cut a narrow ftorrow-slice; but a nar- 
row soled plow cannot be made to cut a wide 
turrow-slice, though it may sometimes appear to 
do so by leaving a part of the ground unturned, 
which the furrow-slice is made to cover. Where, 
as in old plowed land, the object is solely to 
leave the ground loose and light, it is advisable 
to take a very narrow furrow. Where, other- 
wise, the object is to move greensward or stub- 
ble ground, and to cover in the vegetable mat- 
ter, such a width of furrow must be taken as 
will cause the slice, as it is raised by the share, 
to turn over easily. Tnis width may generally 
be reckoned at nearly twice the depth, though 
less will answer; buta furrow-slice of equal 
sides would not turn but stand on end. The 
manner in which the furrow-slice will be turned 
depends somewhat upon the form of the mould- 
hoard, bat more, in general, upon the skill of 
the plowman. Two modes are adopted; the 
‘une to lay the furrow-slice entirely flat, shut- 
ting its edge exactly in by the edge of its neigh- 
bur; the other, to Jay it at an inclination of 45 
degrees, lapping the one upon the other. The 
tormer mode, where land is to be sown with 
grass seed, and, as the phrase is with us, laid 
down, is undoubtecly to be preferred. Perhaps, 
in any case where a grain crop is to be cultiva- 
ted it should be preferred, as its beneficial ef- 
fects have been well tested in the United States. 
In the Unived States, however, trom a higher 
temperature, the vegetable matter thus pressed 
down may be expected sooner to be decompos- 
ed, and thus sooner furnish a pabulum for the 
growing plants, than in a climate where, in a 
much Jower and moreeven temperature, the 
decomposition cannot be expected to take place 
so rapidly. In other cases, and for vegetable 
crops—I mean in contra-distinction to grain 
crups—a different mode of plowing, that is, lay- 
ing the furrow-slices one upon the other at an 
angle of 45 degrees, or half turned over, would 
leave the ground more loose, as well as expose 
a larger surface of the inverted soil to be en rich- 
ed by the air. In this way, by harrowing and 
rolling, the vegetable matter will be completely 
buried. This mode of plowing is evidenil 
preferred throughout the country, as I have sel- 
dom seen the swardcompletely inverted and 
laid flat, though I know the practice prevails in 
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some counties. To avoid having any of the 
protrude itself between the jurrow-slices, 
have here what I kave never seen in the 
United States, a skim-coulter, that is, a ininia- 
tare plowshare, or blade, placed under the beam 
and so adjustec as to cut an edge from the fur- 
row-slice as it is turned over; this piece so cut 
off, at once dropping down, and being buried 
under the furrow-slice as it goes over. The 
5 is, that there is no grass on the 
edge of the furrow-slice to show itself, and 
great neatness is therefore given to the whole 
There is another mode of plowing 
which I have sometimes seen practiced, by 
which the furrow-slice is not merely lifted, but 
may be said to be rolled over, or twisted in a 
sort of bag-fashion. This seemed to me to be 
principally owing tothe concave form of the 
mould-board, for no workman could have done 
it with a straight or convex form of mould- 
board. It would seem to render the soil more 
friable and loose; but every departure from a 
straight line, or wedge form of the mould- 
board, evidently much increases the draught, 
The skim-coulter to which I have referred 
above, somewhat increases the draught, but in 
a very small degree. 

The great object of the English farmers in 
plowing seems to be the the rough pulverization 
of the soil, and they are therefore very seldom 
satisfied with one plowing, but their land is re- 
peatedly plowed, scurified and harrowed. They 
cross-plow their land, and think it desirable to 
reduce the sward land to a fine tilth, tearing it 
Ar and bringing all the grass and roots, 

rubbish to the surface, that they may be ra- 

ked up and barned or carried to the manure 
heaps, The propriety of this practice is, in my 
mind, quite yuestionable. It would seem to me 
much better to turn the sward completely over, 
and then cultivate on the top ot it, without dis- 
turbing the grass surface, leaving that, when 
thas turned over, to a gradual decomposition, 
that it might in this way supply food to the 
growing crop, whereas the abstraction of so 
much vegetable matter must greatly diminish 
the resources of the soil. Where, however, 
the field is intested with twitch grass (trilicum 
repens)—in which, indeed, many of the fields in 
England abound to a mest extraordinary extent 
3 may be no getting rid of it but by actu- 
ally loosening and tearing it out; but where it 
is a mere clover ley, or an old grass pasture or 
meadow, the taking out and removing the ve- 
ble matter seems to be a serious waste. 
ven the twitch might be managed where the 
erop is to be hoed, though in grain crops, its pre- 
sence is extremely prejudicial. 
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Nutritive Properties of Peas and Beans 


Experience and observation induced us, long 
since, to form a very favorable opinion of the 
nourishing properties of peas and beans. The 

rdy lumbermen of Maine, in laying in a stock 
of provisions for their winter support, while en- 
gaged in cutting down the forest, never fail to 
secure a large supply of these articles; and we 
have been repeatedly assured by men engaged 
in that laborious business, that their ability to 
labor was greater when their food cunsisted, in 


a large degree, of peas and beans, seasoned 
ek fat pork, than when feeding on other sub- 


ces, 

Oats and peas are known in some parts of our 
country, as edap bg very best food for hard 
working horses. And we have formed, also, a 
favorab'e opinion of peas and beans for fatten- 
ing. We cannot, however, say that their value 
is not greater for laboring, than for fattening 
anima chemical analysis seems to indi- 
eate— but we know that sheep have been fatten- 
ed rapidly on beans and bean meal, and we 
have often seen hogs well fattened on meal of 
oats and peas ground together in the proportion 
of one part peas to two of oats, by measure ; 
which woaid make the proportion by weight 
aboutequal. We have never heard any objec- 
tion quality of pork so mace, 

Bat we think careful experiments are neces- 


sary to show the relative value of peas and 
beans compared with other substances, (Indian 
corn, for example,) in feeding different animals 
for different purposes. If peas und beans are, 
as contended by some chemists, better than corn 
for the production of wool, let it be practically 
demonstrated; if corn is better for making mut- 
ton, let it be shown—let us have facts, and no 
theories but what are based on them. 

The value of peas and beans for human food 
is strongiy set torth in the following extracts, 
which we take from an article by Dr. Buckland, 
published in an English paper. He remarks 
that the seeds of leguminous plants, especia)- 
ly peas and beans, are loaded with the constitu- 
ents of muscle and bone ready prepared to torm 
and maintain the muscular fibre of the body ot 
animals.” Hence,“ he says, “the rapid re- 
storation of the shrunk muscle of the exhaast- 
ed post-horse by a good feed of oats and beans. 
Hence tke sturdy growth of the Scotch children 
on oat cake and porridge, and of broth made of 
the meal of parched or kiln-dried peas; on this 
aman can live, and do good work, for IId. a 
day; while the children of the rich, who are 
pampered on the finest wheat flour, (without the 
pollard or bran, ) and on sago, rice, butter and 
sugar, become tat and sleek, and would often 
die, as sometimes they do, from such non-nutri- 
tious food, but for the mixture of milk and eggs 
they eat in cakes and puddings. 

“ An old laborer at Atbridge complained to 
his master, Mr. Symons, (who died in 1844,) 
that laborers feeding now on potatoes, could not 
do so good a day’s work as when he was young, 
and when they fed on peas. ‘ Peas, sir,’ said 
he, ‘stick to the ribs.” He uttered the very 
truth of organic chemistry. 

“In beans we have vegetable ‘caseine,’ or 
the peculiar element of cheese. What is more 
restorative or more grateful to man, when fa- 
ligued by labor or a long walk? As we heat or 
toast it, it melts, and ere it reaches our mouth, 
is drawn into strings of almost ready made 
fibre: and who has ever dined so fully as not to 
have room left fora little bit of cheese. 

“ What is so restorative as beans to the jaded 
hack or the exhausted race horse? Sepoys on 
long voyages live exclusively on peas. The 
yee and healthy man and beast want mus- 
cle, and not fat; fat encumbers and impedes 
activity, and every excess of it is disease. We 
seldom see a fat laborer or a fat soldier, except 
among the sergeants, who sometimes eat or 
drink too much. 

„Charcoal, which, next to water, forms the 
chiet ingredient in potatoes, is subsistency to 
life, though notto strength. The same is true 
of the charcoal, which is the main ingredient 
ot rice, sago, sugar, butter and fat. ‘The wo- 
man at Tutbury, who pretended to fast for many 
days and weeks, sustained life by secretly suck- 
ing handkerchiefs charged with sugar or starch. 
During the manufacturers’ distress in Lanca- 
shire, five years ago, many of the poor remain- 
ed in bed covered with blankets, where warmth 
and the absence ot exercise lessened materially 
the need of food. When Sir John Franklin and 
his polar party travelled on snow nearly a fort- 
night without food, they felt no pain or hunger 
after the second day; they became lean and 
weak by severe exercise and cold, but sustained 
life by drinking warm water and sleeping in 
blankets with their feet round a fire. Alas, a 
knowledge of such facts may become needful 
and uselul in the approaching winter. 

‘It has already been stated, that the most nu- 
tritious of ail vegetable food is the flour of peas, 
which was the staple food in Europe before po- 
tatoes, The flour of kiln-dried peas stirred in 
hot water makes a strong and pleasant Scotch 
brose, on which alone a man may do good 
work, Barrels of peas brose flour may be 
brought from Scotland, or prepared in England 
wherever there is a malt-kiln. 

„In England, pea-soup and peas pudding are 
still a common and most nourishing food. Our 
fore-fathers and their children, we know, from 
nursery rhymes, ate 

‘Peas pudding hot, peas pudding cold, 
Peas pudding in the pot and nine days old,’ 
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“ Let us for a part of this and next year once 
live as they lived 300 years ago. Boiled or 
fried slices of peas pudding are not unsavory 
food; and what boy would not prefer parched 
peas to nuts? 

‘“ Oat cake is the bread of all Scotland, and 
of much of Ireland, and of the north of England; 
and oatmeal made into broth and porridge, is 
the universal and almost the only food of high- 
land children. Let those who have quailed un- 
der the charge of a highland regiment tell the 
results. 

“ Bread made of rye is the chief food of fare 
mers and Jaborers in Germany and the north of 
Europe; itisof a dark color, and litle used 
with as, but it is very nourishing, and in time 
ot scarcity is a good substitute for wheat. 

“ Indian corn or maize is the ſood of man ove 
er a large part of the world, and makes bread 
and cakes, not very palatable to us, but better 
than nothing! in time of scarcity.” 

Dr. B. places a low value on our much es- 
teemed Indian corn—admitting only that it 
makes “bread and cakes” which are “ better 
than nothing in times of scarcity.’ The taste 
for different articles of food is undoubtedly forme 
ed in a great degree by habit. The Esquimaux 
relish the raw flesh and blubber of the seal— 
our American Indians their parched corn and 
bear’s oil—the Scotchman his broth of oats or 
peas, or bread made trom those articles—while 
we in this country, who have duly learned the 
“art and mystery” of cooking corn, censider it 
equally as “palatable” as any other article or 
bread-stuffs.— Ez. paper. 


[From the Olive Branch.) 
Green Crops. 


The subject of turning in green crops asa 
means of enriching Jands, has already been so 
frequently and ably discussed in most of our 
agricultural publications, that any allusion to 
its propriety at this time may appear absurd. 

Yet there are some points connected with the 
theory in which this practice is based, that it 
may not be improper to dwell upon, especially 
as the rationale of the system appears to be 
somewhat obscure to most minds, or involved 
in the intricacy of the principle which many 
of our farmers do not appear ful!y to understand. 
That the mere turning in of a crop should ac- 
tually conduce to the fertility of the soil on 
which it has grown, is what many have found 
it difficult to believe. There is, indeed, a di fti- 
culty with many in supposing that plants can 
aclually grow and be matured without exhaus- 
tion of the soil which they contemplate as the 
only and sole medium through which all plants 
derive their nutriment, and to which, conse- 
quently, the plants or vegetables so grown, can 
return no more pabulum than they receive. The 
vegetable 0 however, assumes 2 
widely different position in relaticn to this ime 
porant point. He recognises the vegetable 
kingdom as divided into three grand and distinct 
orders or classes, and characterizes them, ace 
cording to their different modes or habits of 
growth, by the three distinctive appellations of 
terrestrial, aquatic and rial; the first compri- 
sing that extensive order, the individuals ot 
which are indigenous to dry and arable lands, 
and which derive the most important part of 
their pasturage from the soil;—the second em- 
braces all plants to which the classical appella- 
tion aguaftc may justly be regarded as belong- 
ing, whether they be in their nature strictly ma- 
rine or sub-marine;—the third division cone 
tains only such as are known to derive a large 
portion of their subsistence, or the whole of it, 
from the air, and which are not, or appear not 
to be sensibly influenced by the nature of the 
soil to which they are confined. 

To illustrate each of these orders by adistinct 
reference to individual plants would require 
more space than we have at present io de vote. 
It will be necessary, however, to say that in see 
lecting crops to be turned in, those ought in- 
variably to be preferred which deriye their sus- 
tenance principally from the ait. A slight 
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knowledge of botany and the physiology of 
plants will be amply sufficient to direct the 
operator aright in this matter, and to unfold to 
him some of the complicated system of laws 
by which the beautiful and wonderful economy 
of vegetable nutrition is so.admirably goveraed 
and controlled. ‘Nature isa skilful workman,” 
and orders every thing so as bestto subserve the 
grea! and important purpose tor which it was 

esigned—the welfare and happiness of man. 
Of the many crops usually selected by our 
tarmers, for this purpose, buckwheat, peas and 
clover are probably in best repute. It may 
here be further remarked, that all plants of the 
culmi(erous character, or which.are distinguish- 
ed by a profusion of broad and expansive fo- 
liage, are those which derive the largest portion 
of their nutriment from the air;—those plants 
having small leaves, being considered gross feed - 
ers, and consequently powerfal exhausters of 
the soil. 

Daring the last ten years, the practice of turn- 
ing in green crops, has been extensively adopt- 
ed, and so far as our knowledge extends, attend- 
ed with the best results. Old worn out fields, 
which hardly repaid the cost of cultivation, 
have, by this means, been thoroughly renovated, 
and at a less cost than they could have been in 
any other way. In traversing through the 
country, we often seen farms which have been 
. reduced by an erroneous and emasculating pro- 
cess of cultivation, to the state of barren heath. 
These, by turning in the slight vegetation they 

roduce and following up the plan with a dress- 
ng of either of the above named crops, in their 
most juicy and succulent state, with a tew bush- 
els of caustic lime to promote fermentation, 
and correct the 387 always to a greater or 
less degree traceabte in such soils, would en- 
due them with a degree of productive energy 
that would render them fertile for years. 
4 Tis felly in the extreme to till 
Extensive fields and till them ill; 
Shrewd common sense sits laughing by, 
And sees your hopes abortive, die, 


For more one fertile acre yields, 
Than the huge breadth of barren fields.” 


The most proper time for turning in every 
98 of green crop is when the plants are in 
bloom. Some writers have recommended de- 
ferring the operation till the crop has become 
matured, but this is contrary to the dictates of 
experience, though the result may, in some ca- 
ses, have been attended with success, W. 


From the American Quarterly Journal. 


Experiments on Sowing Corn tor Fodder. 


It is not often in these advancing days of 
knowledge in farming, that we find à series of 
experiments conducted with more accuracy 
than were those which follow. I have procur- 
ed them from the son of the farmer who con- 
ducted them, and the notes are the original ones 
fa the hand-writing of the farmer himself. I 
wish it were more common for our farmers to 
make accurate memoranda ot everything the 
do. But to theexperiments. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. On the Istof June, 1828, S. B. sowed in a 
drill bird corn, very thick, on account of its 
smailness. The kernels were sown about one 
inch apart, or, in other words, one kernel to one 
inch square. The size of the bed sown was 93 
feet by 3 feet, The produce was cut on the 25ih 
of August, and weighed fifty pounds in the 
green state. The proportionate produce per 
acre would be 34 24-100 tons, green fodder. 

One month after, say about the 20th ot oad 
tember, the product weighed, when pertectly 
dry, 174 pounds, which would give per acre 
about 12 tons dry fodder. This kind of Indian 
corn is called bird corn, and half a pint contains 
2,400 kernels, or 307,200 to the bushel. One 

uart will sow 66 square teet, and it contains 
600 kernels. 

Rhode Island corn is next best, and contains 
566 kernels to the half pint. One quart con- 
tains 2,264, and will sow sixteen sqaare feet. 

Eight rowed vorn is next, half a pint contain- 


ing 580 kernels; quart, 2, 320 kernels, and will 
sow 16 square feet. 

Next is flour corn, halſ a pint containing 360 
kernels; one quart, 1,440 kernels, and will sow 
ten feet square. Southern or gourd seed corn 
ranks the same as this exactly. 

2. Friday, May 29th, 1829. Sowed 19 quarts 
of flour corn on 150 square feet af ground. It 
yielded 14 bundles of, corn fodder, which weigh- 
ed 58 pounds. If was cut an the 8th of Sep- 
tember, and secured on the 4th ef October. 
Yield per acre, J tons, 10 cwt., I qr., 15 lbs. 

3. Friday, May 29th, 1829. Sowed 8 quarts 
of Southern or gourd seed corn on 150 square 
feetot ground. Ii yielded 9 bundles, which 
weighed 38 pounds. It was cut on the 8th of 
September, and secured onthe 4th ot October. 
a yield per acre was 4 tons, 18 cwt., 2 qrs., 

s. 

4. May 30th, 1829. Sowed eight rowed white 
corn on 130 square feet ol ground. Gathered 
12 bundles, which weighed 51 pounds. It was 
cuton the 8th of September, and secured Octo- 
555 4th. Yield per acre, 7 tons, 12 cwt., 2 qrs., 

8. 

In this experiment the quantity sown is not 
mentioned, but was probably the same as in the 
21 experiment. 

5. p une 12th, 1830. Sowed 3 bushels of tall 
corn for fodder, on a piece of land 92 by 32 feet. 
Out on the Ist of September. Gross weight, 1 
ton, 10 cwt., Gqr., 16 lbs. Neat weight 579 lbs. 

The weather was very dry trom the 12th of 
June to the Lst of September, which is 2 months, 
18 days. 1am confident it was not near half a 
crop. If it had been sown earlier it would have 
been better. 

Í will here add one thing more from the note 
book of this farmer, for he seems to have been 
rather a curious man. 

May 3, 1832. Counted the grains or kernels 
in half 2 pint of broom corn. They are 4,850 
or 1,241,600 in a bushel. 

Now how easy it wouid be for every farmer 
to keep a little note book, in which he could put 
down anything he does, and preserve it far the 
benefit of others, It would produce habits of 
confidence in himself, and encourage such ha- 
bitsin others. Every boy and girl brought up 
on a farm should be obliged every day to note 
down everything they do, and at night to make 
upa full journal of the whole day’s operations. 
By thiscourse they would soon become intelli- 
gent and observing. 


From the Farmers’ Library. 


Cattle Trade. 


The curious fact in swineology is affirmed by | 


a Kentucky drover, that his hozs which weigh- 
ed one hundred and fifty at starting, reached an 
average of onehundred and 99 75 on arriving 
at New Vork —being nearly half a pound a day 
while on the journey. On the other hand, the 
loss of weight—or “drift,” as it is called of 
catile is equal to one hundred and fiſty pounds, 
which a bullock of one thousand pounds weight 
at leaving home, lessens on his way to the At- 
lantic butcher. This drift, or loss, it is observ- 
ed, is chiefy first in the kidney and fat ol the 
entrails. It has been ascertained that a hog will 
set out on his journey to that bourne whence no 
such traveller returns, so fat as to have no cavi- 
ty or vacuum in his corporation. II, as he jour- 
neys on, you don’t feed him, he lives first upon 
and consumes his gut fat, then his kidney fat, 
and, lastly, his carcass wastes away. 

In driving cattle, the practice is to stop (but 
not to teed) for an hour at mid-day, when the 
cattle, in less than five minutes, all lie down to 
rest. 

A drove of one hundred and 1 A cattle, as 
easily driven as a smaller number, is usually 
attended by a manager“ on horseback and two 
tootmen. One footman goes ahead, leading an 
ox the whole way, say eight hundred miles. 
The manager on horseback takes his station be- 
hind the first forty head, and the third man on 
foot brings up the rear. There are stations 
along the whole ronte—country taverns, often 
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kept by the owner of the adjoining farm, who 
thus finds a market for his own pee, 

keps at any rate a constant supply of what is 
needed for the drover. Wending their way 
through Ohio, the tarmer supplies them with 
that glorious plant, the pride ol our country, In- 
dian carn, as they have feasted on it at home, 
stalk, blade and grain altogether; but, whea on 
their melancholy journey, they touch the line of 


Pennsylvania, Mynheer brings forth his fragrant 


hay and corn already shucked, and finally, when 
they come late enough to market they are turned 
at night into grass lots, prepared and kept for 
the purpose. 

The cattle reared in the com regions of the 
West, especially in Ohio and Kentucky, have 
been heavily dashed with the short horn blood, 
by which their average weight has been f- 
creased, it is said, about two hundred pounds, 
with great improvement in their tatlening pra- 
perties and the quality of the meat. 

A Kentucky farmer would now be very loth 
to let a bull of the much vaunted old Bakewell 
breed, with his straight back and Jong hornsand 
lat all to itself overlaying the carcass, come 
within a ten foot pole ot his herd of cows. Cat- 


‘tle with a strong infusion ot the improved short 


horn blood, as by the late celebrated grazier, 
Steenbergen, are still esteemed to be T p 
to the full blood, as being more thrifly and ac- 
tive. 

For obvious reasons, cattle are not so much 
transported on railroads in this country as in 
England, where the distances from the feeding 
place to the market are so much shorter. 
Cattle will go very well ona raiiroad for 12 
hours together, but then they must lie down, 
which they cannot do in the cars like a hog, that 
lets himself down and sleeps on the space upon 
which he stands. The charge, too, on the rail- 
roads in our country is too high. For lame bule 
locks that are sometimes sent from Harrisburg 
to the Philadelphia market, they charge halt as 
much as it costs to drive them all the way—ee- 
ven hundred and fifty or eight hundred miles 
from Kentucky to New York—the one being , 
the other estimated at about $16. 

The last of the Western cattle arrive in New 
York about the Ist af August, when they are 
driven out of tbe market by the grase-fed herds 
of more neighboring regions. The cost of road 
expenses of a drove of one hundred head from 
Kentucky is about $1500. Some of the latter 
droves come in oa grass at a less expense; 
but, as before intimated, the decline or“ drif,” 
is greater than when fed on hay and corn, aud 
the beet not so good. 


: Agricultural Chemistry. 


No manure ean be taken up by the roots ot 
lants, unless water is present; and water or 
its elements exists in all the prodacts of vegeta- 
tion. The germination of seeds does not take 
place without the presence ot air or oxygen gas. 
Plants are iound by analysis to consist 7 
civally of charcoal and ariform matter. y 
give outby distHlation volatile compounds, the 
elements of which are pure air, coally matter, 
inflammable air, and azote, or the elastic sub- 
stance which formsa part of the atmosphere, 
and which ts capableot supporting combustion, 
These elements they gain ekher by their leaves 
from the air, or by their roots from the soil. 

All manures from organized substances con- 
tain the principles of vegetable matter, which, 
during putrefaction, are rendered either solable 
in water or eetiform—and in these states, 
are capable of being assimilated to the vegeta. 
ble organs. No one principle affords the pabue 
lum of vegetable life; it is neither charcoal nor 
hydrogen, nor azote, nor oxygen alone, but all of 
them together, in various states varions 
combinations. 

Plants require only a certain quantity of ma» 
nure, and excess may be detrimental, and cannot 
be useful. 

Slaked lime was used by the Romans for ma- 
nuring the eoil in which fruit trees grew. This 
we are informed by Pliny. 
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Nothing is more wanting in agriculture than 
experiments in which all the circumstances are 
minutely and scientifically detailed. This art 
will advance with rapidity in proportion as it 
becomes exact in its methods. 

Discoveries made inthe cultivation of the 
earth are not merely forthe time and country 
in which they are developed, but they may be 
considered as extending to future ages, and as 
ultimately tending to benefit the human race; 
as affording subsistence for generations yel to 
come; as multiplying life, but likewise provid- 
ing for its enjoyment. 

Potatoes n general afford from one-fifth to 
one-seventh of their weightof dry starch. 

One-tourth part of the weight of the potato 
at least may be considered as nutritive matter. 

The principal consumption of the carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere, seems to be in affording 
nourishment to plants; and some of them ap- 
pear to be supplied with carbon chiefly trom 
this source. Carbonic acid gas is formed dur- 
ing fermentation, combustion, putrelaction, and 
a number of operations taking place upon the 
surface of the earth; and there is no other pro- 
cess known in nature by which it can be de- 
stroyed but by vegetation. 

It is usual to carry straw that can be employ- 
ed tor no other purpose to the dunghill to fer- 
ment and decompcse; but it is worth experi- 
ment, whether it may not be more economical- 
ly applied when chopped smal! by a proper ma- 
chine, and kept dry until it is plowed in for the 
use of a crop. In this case, though it would 
decompose much more slowly and prodace less 
eflect at first, yet its influence would be much 
more lasting. 

Manures from animal substances in general 
require no chemical preparation to fit them for 
the soil. The great object of the farmer is to 
blend them with earthy constituents in a pro- 
per state of division, and to prevent their loo ra- 
pid decomposition.--Ez. Paper. 


The Conversion of Vegetable Matter into 
Animal Substance. 


The tollowing summary of the views of 
chemists on this subject is extracted {rom Prof. 
Johnston's lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 

1. It appears that all vegetables contain ready 
formed — that is, form during their growth from 
the tood on which they live—these substances 
of which the parts of animals are composed. 

2. That from the vegetable food which it eats, 
the animal draws directly and ready formed the 
materials of its body—phosphates to form the 
bones, gluten, &c., to build up its muscles, and 
oil to lay on in the form of tat. 

3. That during the process of respiration, a 
full grown man throws off Irom his lungs about 
8 oz. and a cow ora horse five times as much, 
of carbon, every twenty-four hours; and that 
the main office of the starch, gum and sugar of 
vegetable tood, is to supply this carbon. 

4. That muscles, bones, skin and hair under- 
go a certain necessary daily waste of substance, 
a portion of each being removed every day and 
carried out of the body inthe excretions. The 
main function ot the gluten, the phosphates, 
and the saline substances in the ſood of the full 
grown animal isto replace the portions of the 
body which are thus removed, and to sustain 
its original condition. Exercise increases this 
natural waste, and accelerates the breathing 
also, so as to require a larger sustaining supply 
ot ‘ood, a larger quantity to keep the animal in 
condition. 

5. That the fat of the body is generally de- 
rived from the fat of the vegetable food. In 
cases of emergency, itis probable that the fat 
may be formed in the animal from the starch or 
sugar of the food. 

6. In the growing animal, the food has a dou- 
ble function to perform; it must sustain and in- 
crease the body. Hence, if the animal be mere- 
ly increasing in fat, the food, besides what is ne- 
cessary to make up for the daily waste of vari- 
ous kinds, must also supply an additional pro- 
portion of oil or fat, To the growing animal, 


on the other hand, it must supply also an addi- 
tional quantity of gluten fur the muscles, and of 
phosphates for the bones. Hence, whatever 
tends to increase the sustaining quantity and 
cold, exercise and uneasiness do this—will tend 
in an equal degree to lessen the value of a giv- 
en weight of food, in adding to the weight of 
the animal’s body. To the pregnant and the 
milk cow the same remarks apply. The food 
is partly expended inthe production of milk, 
and the smaller and leaner the cow is, less food 
being required to sustain the body, the more will 
remain for the production of milk. 

7. Lastly, that the quantity and quality of the 
dung, while they depend in par: upon the kind 
of food with which the animal is fed, yet even 


when the same kind of food is given, are ma- 


terially affected by the purpose for which the 
animal is fed. If it be full grown and merely 
kept in condition, the dang contains all that was 
present in the fuod, except the carbon that has 
escaped from the lungs. If it be a growing ani- 
mal, then a portion of the phosphates and gluten 
of the food are retained toadd w its bones and 


muscles, and hence the dung is something less 


in quantity, and considerably inferior in qual- 
ity, to that of the full grown animal. So it is 
in the case of the milk cow, which consumes 
comparatively little in sustaining her own body, 
but exhausts all the food that passes through 
her digestive organs for the production of the 
milk which is to feed her young. The reverse 
takes place with the fattening ox. He takes 
but little else from the rich additional food he 
eats than the oil with which it is intended that 
he should invest hisown body. Its other con- 
stituents are for the most part rejected in his ex- 
cretions, and hence the richness and high price 
of his dung. 


Farming on Twenty-five Acres. 


A gentleman at the North who has given for- 
ty years of his liſe io a speculative pursuit, 
turned farmer at the age of 60, and his exam- 
ple might safely be imitated, He had nothing 
wrong to unlearn in his practice, and by the 
light ot the New England Farmer and the other 
agricultural papers he performed all his opera- 
tions. This is, emphatically, a Book Farm- 
er.“ Hear him speak for himself: 

‘I divided my land, devoted to rotation crops, 
into six fields of about 34 acres each: a new 
field was taken up every year, and first planted 
with corn, then with potatoes, and sown with 
winter rye in the fall, after the potatoe harvest, 
and seeded down, remaining in grass three years 
betore the rotation comesaround. This course 
gives me one field to corn, one to potatoes, and 
one torye,each year, andthe other three to 
grass. I have in addition 2 acres of reclaimed 
bog which is noi plowed, and Iz acre for raising 
root crops and garden vegetables planted every 
year; the whole making about 25acres, which, 
with two or three acres of salt marsh, and a 
small piece of woodland constitute my farm. 

The first lesson [ took in my new calling was 
to plow no more than could be well manured, 
and to have help enough to do everything in 
season. This has not been lost sight of. My 
first crops were pretty fair, and have been gra- 
dually increasing trom year to year, sothat the 
same land which seven yearsago would rent for 
4 per cent., has yielded more than 20 the past 
season, atter paying all the expenses of cultiva. 
tion. My last crops were estimated at $900, 
and, after deducting the cost ot labor, board, 
manure, seeds, farming tools, taxes, &c., it 
leaves me a balance of more than $550 for rent 
of land. Have sold over 8600 worth, and the ba- 
lance is laid in for my own consumption, which 
is estimaied at the same price as that sold, i 
could give a copy of the account in detail, if re- 
quired. 

It is no exaggeration in saying that I am 
more than a thousand dollars better off for the 
information I have derived from agricultural 
papers during the last seven years, in a small 
way of farming. From that source I have 
learned the best methods of composting manures 
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and the kinds best adapted to distinct soils ; the 
Lest rotation of crops and the selection of seeds, 
and the method of cullivating each kind; also, 
how to reclaim bogs, of which 1 had two acres 
o: no value, but which, since that time have 
produced six tonsof good hay annually. All 
this and much more I have gleaned irom the ex- 
perience of others, communicated through the 
medium of the press. But still, 1 am not so 
much ot a “book farmer” zs to believe one half 
that is published is of any benefit to ordinary 
farmers like myself. I have tried some experi- 
ments recommended in your paper, that proved 
à real disadvantage. Yet l am fully of the opi- 
nion that every tarmer who can read ought to 
take an agricultural paper; for by selecting 
such advice as will apply to his particuiar soils 
and crops, he can treasure up something ia the 
course of the year that will be worth more to 
him than the cost of the paper.” 


Toads not to be Trod on. 


We have complaints from every quarter of 
the depredations of worms and flies—and anx- 
ious inquiries are made for remedies. We 
have killed off all the birds for fear they would 
steal afew kernels of grain—and we pay no 
more attention to a toad than if he was not born, 
like ourselves, to labor fora living. Crows 
we make war upon with more bitterness, il not 
at so great cost, as on the Mexicans; and pigs 
are not permitted to run in orchards lest they 
root and pick up green apples along with the 
worms that harbor there. 

“Shall we receive good at the hand of Pro- 
vidence and shall we not receive evil?” It is 
the duty of man to turn to the best account the 
instincts of all the animals that are destined to 
accompany him. 

Toads are as harmless as any of our fellow 
creatures, and toads will pick up every worm 
and fly in the garden provided you givethem a 
lair chance. 

Toads want a shelter from the wet asd cold, 
and if none is provided in your garden or field 
they will not inake these places their home 
though thcy find food enough. In Matamoros 
your warriors are uneasy without tents, and 
they too will quit unless a supply is furnished. 
You may find toads in plenty under your build- 
ings where they find not hall so good living as 
they would in your fields. They go for protec- 
tion, and leave their best game to riot on your 
vegetables in the garden. 

Last week we turned up a board several feet 
in length, that had been carelessly left near our 
garden on some plowed ground. Under this 
board were snugly lodged a number of large 
toads and a family of little ones, half an inch 
long. They appeared more happy than many 
families under more costly roofs, and seemed 
not much alarmed at the unrovfing ot their 
house, tor they had the best of reasons for trust- 
ing us as friends. 

We have removed this family—shelter and 
all- inio our vegetable garden, and intend to pro- 
vide more boards tor others that may come till 
we have stock enough for the fodder. Fiat 
stones are acceptable to these useful creatures; 
but a number oi boards one foot wide and three 
in length will answer better. They will not be 
much inthe way. ‘They save much weeding, 
and the roots of vegetables will run as well un- 
der such shelters as when there are none. 

AND NOW For Crows.— While we were Write 
ing the above, twelve crows gave us a loud call, 
and without farther ceremony alighted in our 
mown field and helped theniselves, to their sto. 
mach's content, to the surplus grass-hoppers 
which the hens could not pick up. Thecrows 
on our premises this year have done more good 
thanevil. They pulled up nota hill ot corn 
aller we sowed a peck or two on the surface of 
the field—and with theiraid we shall havea hne 
lot of tall teed for cattle. Grasshoppers have 
otten done ien times ss much mischiet ona farm 
as crows, and it is a moot question whether it is 
ad visable to exterminate their destroyers. 

We would electioneer right heartily for these 
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black pigeons and naturalize them, were it nol 
for the war spirit which they too olten manitest 
towards the weaker tribes of birds. But let it 
be remembered that these black warriors are so 
shy that they never carry off young birds from 
gardens or orchards near your dwellings. 

If robinsand other small birds are encoura- 
ged to build near the habitations of man they 
will prefer such locations to extensive forests 
and swamps, where hawks and crows and 
snakes are more apt io be their neighbors. 


The Ignorant Farmer. 


Imagine such a one taking a walk over his 
farm in July, iminediately atter a smartthunder 
storm; a delicious and peculiar fragtance rises 
up froin the ground tu the nostrils; a strippling 
schovlboy at his side looks up knowingly in his 
face, ani says: Papa, do you know where 
that sweet scent comes trom?” “To be sure, 
child—trom the ground.” „Ves, but what 
makes it come from the ground?” Why, the 
rain.” Bat what makes the rain bring it from 
the ground?” Papa looks foolish é nd contound- 
ed, whilst the junior boy in the junior class of 
agricultural chemistry comes out strong with 
his first lesson —“ [t comes from the ammonia, 
brought down in the rain more rapidly than the 
earth can absorb it, and which, being a highly 
volatile gas, is rising again into the air.” “ Non- 
sense! child.” „But it is so, papa: Professor 
Liebig and Dr. Playfair, and all the great che- 
mists say that it is so.” ‘But how can they 
prove it boy?” „Why, in this way: they say 
that although the carbonate of ammonia isa 
fixed and visible body; yet if you spread fine- 
ly powdered gypsum over agrass field you may 
walk over it after a thunder shower without 

erceiving this scent; forthe gypsum (whic ı 
is sulphate of lime,) lays hold of the ammonia 
and obliges it to make a very curious inter- 
change—a sort of eross-marriage; for the sul- 
phate leaves the lime and unites with the am. 
monia and becomes sulphate of ammonia, and 
the carbonate, abandoned by the aminonia, con- 
solesthe deserted lime, and becomes carbonate 
of lime, commonly called chalk. And thus 
gypsum, though not a manure in itself, becomes 
the basis of two manures—sulphate of ammo- 
nia and carbonate of lime. And the teacher 
says that if powdered gypsum be spread occa- 
sionally over the stables and the barnyard, it 
will catch all the ammonia that now goes off 
in smell, and, by the process before mentioned. 
increase the quantity and value of the manure.” 
~= Ex. paper. 


Manures: Natore’s Reciprocity System. 

—Mr. Downing: — The indetatigable Liebig, 
after his searching analysis into the nature and 
wants of vegetables, has arrived, it seems, at 
the conclusion, that, although other substances 
will be occasionally beneficial, yet we must re 
tort to the Barn yard tor the only substance 
which contains ali the elements that plants re- 
quire ! 
„To my mind there is something satisfactory 
n being brought back after a tour of impatient 
search for fertilizers, to the simple usage of the 
earliest agriculturists, and there is a moral lesson 
aught by thisresult which makes us admire, as 
well asrely on the wise and beneficent laws of 
he Creator. He has so ordered it that the ani- 
mals, and the land which sustains them, shall 
rotonly be mutually necessary and beneficial 
o each other, but al- suſſicien!; that when he 
decreed that man should live“ by the sweat of 
his brow,” and to struggle with “thorns and 
chistles,” he provided not only the most power- 
fal aid at the threshold of every culturist, but a 
substance which would have bcen a nuisance it 
it had been useless. 

The pursuit ofthe natural sciences often con- 
luct us to positions whence we can ‘look 
hrough nature, upto nature’s God,” and it adds 
1 charm to the fascinations of country life, that 
t affurds us the best opportunities forthe culti- 

vation of those sciences. — Horticulturist, 


Monthly Calendar. 


Altered from the Ainrrican Agriculturist’s Almanac for 
1341, and urranged to suit the Southern States. 


CALENDAB FOR NOVEMBER. 

(The following brief hints to the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will be found toapply not only to the month 
under which they are arranged, but, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and soils, they may trequently an- 
swer for other months This precaution the consider» 
ale agriculturist will not fail to notice and apply ic all 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate.) 

Ir is now time to close up the operations of 
the warm season, and provide for the cold. 
Finish collecting in all your crops, corn, turnips, 
cabbages, &. and see that your cellars are well 
secured against frost, and your granaries against 
depredators, Finish the fall plowing. All 
clay land should be thrown into ridges for the 
action of the rost. One good pluwing on such 
land in the fall is worth twoor three in the 
spring, and as this soil has a great allinily for 
ammonia, while thus exposed, it will absorb 
large quantities of it brought down in the win- 
ter and spring, by the snows aud rain, which it 
will yield to the crops the ensuing season. 
Examine the winter grain, and any water fur- 
rows which have become choked up, let them be 
opened. Standing water will kul any useful 
vegetable, excepting rice. 

The yards should be well bedded with turf, 
peat, or muck, weeds, refuse straw, and other 
vegetable matters; and so constructed that the 
soluble parts of n, which are the best, shall not 
be drained off to help inundate the roads and 
ditches. It time permits, drains should be 
made to carry off the latent water, which de- 
stroys the crops or diminishes them so much as 
harcly to pay tor the raising. Under ground, 
in preference to surface drains, should always 
be constructed, unless large quantities of water 
are required to pass. Give all your roots in 
heaps tor the winter an additional covering be- 
fore the ground is frozen. Have all tne barns 
and sheds well covered and mended, and the 
racks and mangers alltight and in order, that 
no hay or provender may be wasted. Betore 
the ground is frozen, look well to your fences. 
No meadows, winter grain, or even pastares, 
should be exposed to poaching from cattle, 
sheep or hogs. Ananimal will frequeatly do 
more hurt in one of them in a day at this sea- 
son, than in a week while the ground is well 
settled in summer. In the meantime the house- 
hold plants, the children, should not be neglect- 
ed, and especially the older ones who have help- 
ed through the labors of the summer and har- 
vests, Good schools must be provided for 
them, good teachers and good books. Their 
minds now, and indeed at all times, should be 
as closely watched over, asthe more tangible 
things of the tarm. On their correct, moral, 
and intellectual education, depends much, per- 
haps all their success in after life, and no fences 
should be neglected, or bars left down in their 
young minds. Good seed sown here, on good 
soil, and well cultivated, if the weeds of vice 
and bad principles are thoroughly extirpated, 
will never fail of producing an abundani ‘har- 
vest. Itis not sufficient that their parents see 
them furnished with allthe means for mental 
improve ment; they must take an interest in 
their studies also. Daily examination into the 
progress o! their children, should be the con- 
stant practice of parents; questions asked hav- 
ing a bearing upon them; the connexion be- 
tween: their studies and their own business 
pointed out, to show that they have a practical 
application to the concerns of every-day life; 
and they should be explained and illustrated in 
such a manner asto excite an interest and in- 
quiry in their young minds. The discipline of 
the school ought to be inquired into, and the 
relative standing of the children; and when 
praise is due, bestow it, and where censure and 
even punishment are needed, they should not 
be withheld. No farmer would think of putting 
out his land to be managed by an agent with- 
out frequent and close supervision. Do not, 
therefore, put out the minds of your children, 
which are of infinitely mere value, to the man- 


agement of every individual, without a closer 
and more thorough attention than be gives to 
his grounds and his cattle. 

Commence spreading out hemp for dew rot- 
ting, bearing in mind the observations on this 
subject last month. 

Kitchen Garden.--If not done last month, 
many of the early vegetables may be sown for 
the ensuing spring, il you bave not hot beds 
tor forcing. The beds ought to be thrown up 
high, so as to avoid water during wiuter and 
spring, and being soon dry when the snow is off, 
the young plants will take an early start. They 
should be well ülled with the more heating ma- 
nure, as horse dung, &c. In these, tomatoes, 
lettuce, spinage, cress, &c., may be sown. The 
asparagus bed should have a large supply of 
rich manure, which the winter rains will drain 
of all its enriching soluble matters and carry to 
the lowest roots, and on the apening of spring, 
will be ready to furnish a fresh treat for the 
table. Let the lettuces in frames still be ex 
ed to the air during the day, but be covered by 
the glass at night. Practice the same treatment 
with cabbages and cauliflowers in frames. Take 
up all remaining roots and store them as detail- 
ed last month. Rhubarb seed can now he 
sown, and will vegetate better than if ke 
out of the ground until spring. in the early 
part of this month, manure and trench the ground 
intende i for early spring crops, 

Fruit Garden and Orchard.—Gooseberries, 
currants, and raspberries, may now be trans- 
planted. Of the latter the red and white Ant- 
werp are considered the most desirable. Do 
this the early part of the montà, and in the lat- 
ter part lay down the raspberries, and cover 
them with sedge or any other kind of litter, or 
they may be killed, orat least injured by the 
winter. Dig and trench or plow the ground in» 
tended for planting in the spring. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.—The 
directions for last month will also apply to this, 
while the ground is free from frost. The latier 
part of the month cover the flower borders and 
bulbous beds, and also all flowering plants and 
shrabs with a litter of strawor of salt hay. 

Plantation.—I the latter end of October, or 
early part ot November, prepare for preserving 
sweet potatoes tor the winter. Select a dry 
place, level the earth, and lay a bed uf dry pine 
straw, so as to form a circle of about six feet in 
diameter. On thisstraw pile up the potatoes 
until they form a cone tour or five feet high, 
over which spread dry pine straw 5 or 6 inches 
thick, Then cover the entire cone with corn 
stalks set up end-wise with the butts resting on 
the ground and the tops reaching over the apex, 
of a sufficient thickness to conceal all of the 
potatoes. Then cover the whole pile with 
earth at the depth of at least a foot, without 
leaving any air-hole at the top, as is frequently 
done. A small shelter should then be made so 
asto prevent the rains from washing off the 
earth. This may be done by inserting in the 
ground about the. pile four forked stakes, on 
which rails may be placed to support the cover- 
ing, which may consist of boards, bark, thatch of 
other substances. Potatoes can be preserved 
in this manner until June, nearly as fresh ag 
when first put up. 

In this month dress burr artichokes, tak 
away all their suckers, except three to ea 
stock, open their roots, lay about them new 
earth and manare, and plant out suckers for an- 
other crop. Trim and dress asparagus beds by 
cutting down the stocks and burning them ov 
the beds. Then dig between the shoots, leve 
the beds, and cover them three fingers deep 
with fresh earthand manare, mixed. Continue 
to plant celery, set it in gutters, as jt grows, and 
hill up; sow spinach, lettuce and raddish seeds, 
and plant out evergreens—they will do now per- 
haps better than in April. Plant vines or keane, 
and early peas. 


Ir is important to all invalids to know that 
castor oil may easily be taken mingled with 
orange juice—a little sugar being to the 
juice, if the orange be not ripe and sweet, 
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OUR FIFTH VOLUME. 


WE have placed on our last page the Prospectus for the 
Fifth Volume of the SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, and we 
also send with this No. printed handbills, containing the 
same, toevery post office to which our paper is sent. 


We take this occasion to remind our readers that the time for 
commencing our next yolume draws near, and it behooves 
the friends of the work to bestir themselves, if they would 
sec the COLTIVATOR sustained in a manner commensurate 
with the great interests it is designed to promote. Without 
your aid and co-operation, the success of any work in the 


Southern States, devoted exclusively to Agriculture, no mat- 
ter how ably conducted, is extremely problematical—nay, im- 
possible. With that aid, what can we not accomplish? 
While we express our heartfelt acknowledgements for the 
exertions of those who have so nobly and promptly respond- 


ed to our efforts, and arrayed their names under the banner of 


the lamented McDONALD, as well as others to whose indi- 
vidual exertions we are greatly indebted, we would urge up- 
on those who have not yet come forward, but design doing 
eo, the necessity of prompt and energetic action. Now is the 
time to put forth your exertions. 
manifested throughout the country, in fayor of Agricultural 
works, and we receive the most cheering accounts from all 
quarters. A vigorous and united effort now, while the fruit is 
ripe and ready to fall into your hands, and success, glorious 
success, will crown your labors. 


is blighting and desolating your homesteads—the fairest 
heritage beneath the sun—give way to an improved system 
of Scientific and Practical Agriculture, restoring lost fertility, 
and bringing plenty, happiness and contentment to every fire- 
side in the land—arresting the Vandal spirit that defaces and 
desolates, and then emigrates to again commence the work 
of destruction anew—we entreat you, put forth your best ex- 
ertions. Let each one actasif his individual exertions alone 
would ensure the success of the good cause. It is not only 
patriotic, byt it is your interest to do so. Give us, then, 
your hearty and cordial support, and we will furnish you with 


a paper worthy your patronage—worthy of the great art of 


AGRICULTURE. 

Here is the list of the noble spirits who have already ar- 
rayed themselves on the side of Agriculture, and determined 
to rescue the Cultivator, and elevate the standard of the 
great Mother of all the arts to the position it was designed to 
occupy: How many more are there willing to pledge them- 
selves to procure twenty subscribers each to our forthcoming 


Volume? Here is our list: 


Col. A. McDONALD, Eufaula, Ala. 
. McCROAN, Louisville, Ga. 
. W. RUCKER, Elberton, Ga. 
. DOUGHERTY, Athens, Ga. 
G. B. HAYGOOD, Watkinsville, Ga. 
WM. T. De WITT. Hopewell, 
H. E. CHITTY, Henry Co., Ala. 


C. B. ZUBER, White Sulphur Springs, Ga. 
J, C. HELVEN 


Gen 
SINGLETON HARRIS, “ 
J. 8. LASSETER, 
JARED L. TURNER, Greene Co. 
J. P. C. WHITEHEAD, Waynesboro, Ga. 
E. F. HURT, Macon Co., A 

. BORUM, S 5 

. B. 8. GILMER, Chambers Go., Ala. 
JOHN A. CALHOUN, Eufaula j 
JOEL HURT, Crawford, Russell Co., Ala. 
GEORGE SEABORN, Pendicton Dist., 8. C. 
MARTIN McNAIR, Richmond Co., Ga. 
J. N. McCLENDON, Fredonia, Ala. 
WM. SIMPSON, Wilkes co., Geo. 
J. R. STANFORD, Clarkesville, Ga. 
J. C. HELVENSTON, Macon, co., Geo. 
J. S. WARREN, Elbert co., Geo. 
JOHN WEBB, Newton Co., Geo. 
P. MASTER, Mobley's Pond, 0 
LEWIS McKEE, Jasper Co. 


There is a growing interest 


Will you make that effort? 
Friends f the Work! Friendsaf Southern Agriculture! 
You who would see the miserable system of Farming which 


R. 8. HARDWICK, Hancock Co., 

J. W. McCLENDON, Fredonia, Ala, 
JAMES M. TOWNS, Yalobusha, Co., Miss. 
GUY SMITH, Morgan county, Ga. 

A. B. TURNER, Florence, Ga. 

JOS. L. CHEATHAM, Jefferson co., Ga. 
JOEL W. PERRY, Blakely, Early co., Ga. 


Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina and Flori- 
da! how many more such friends of Agriculture can we enter 
on our list? Speak out! 


-The Report of the Committee of the Monroe and 
Conecuh Agricultural Society, we are compelled to defer till 
our December No. 


Engravings. 

The Publishers feel especial pleasure in be- 
ing able, through the courtesy of Col. SUMMER, 
ot Columbia, S. C., to afford their patrons some 
splendid engravings, accompanied by a sketch 
{rom his accomplished pen, of this very supe- 
rior breed of cattle. It is the more gratilying to 
them, just at this period, as it will serve toshow 
the friends of the work what they may expect in 
the next volume. li is our purpose, if we are 
at all sustained, to secure a variety of elegant 
embellishments for the CuLTIVATOR, and we 
sincerely hope that our friends will stand by us 
in this effort to affordthema paper that every 
Southern man shall be proud to claim as a 
Southern work. 


Agricultural Education. 


In the last number of the CuLtTivaror we in- 


formed our readers that an Agricultural Profes- 
sorship had been established in Vale College, 
Connecticut. We have just heard that J. P. 
Norton, Esq., has been elected to fill the office. 

Of Mr. Norton, and his qualifications for the 
Office, Mr. Skinner speaks as followsinthe Oc- 
tober number of the Farmers’ Library: Mr. 
N. had the fire and spirit and good sense to go, 
some years since, to Edinburgh, the head-quar- 
ters of chemical science as applied to agricul- 
ture, and has there had the advantage of pursu- 
ing the study under the ablest teachers, as well 
in the field as in the laboratory; and we shall be 
mistaken in the tokens of an improving pub 
lic taste, if his class at College be not as numer- 
ous as he can do justice to. But we should sup- 
pose he would be demanded, if to be had, for the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington. 

“There must bea beginning to everything; 
and we apprehend the beginning is now, when 
agriculture will no longer lay in the rear of other 
pursuits, either in public opinion or in the fos- 
tering care of the Government, of the States, if 
notof the Union. Is there any good reason 
why the people should be taxed for educating two 
or three hundred [young men] every year, and to 
whom life commissions and good pay are to be 
given, tn strengthen our arms for war, and yet 


not give one dollar to feach (without afterwards | 


giving them commissions and pay for life,) and 
qualify men to go teaching, surveying and map- 
ping, and the art of road-making and bridge- 
building, and chemistry, and mineralogy, and 
botany, and natural history, and all applications 
of the arts to industrial pursuits, which would 
promote a better knowedge of agriculture, man- 
ufactures and commerce ? 

“If the peeple had sense and self-respect 
enough to compel their representatives to expend 
one-fourth as much for the dissemination of use- 


Sul knowledge and the perfection of the industri- 


al arieas they now expend every year on war 
and warlike objects, the time would soon arrive 
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when all wanton promoters of war would be 
dreaded and doomed as so many mad dogs.“ 


The Horticulturist. 


The first number of this werk was published 
in July last. We have not noticed it before now, 
simply because we were not furnished with a 
specimen of it, until within a few days past, 
And even now we have reccived only the 2d, 3d 
and 4th numbers. The first has not been re- 
ceived, Will the publisher make the series com- 
plete ? 

Having examined carefully the three numbers 
we have received, it gives us great pleasure te 
say that itcomes fully up towhat we expected 
it would be; and our expectations were very 
high, from the established character and acknow- 
ledged ability ofthe editor. We would be very 
glad to see it extensively circulated among 
Southern planters; because, devoted, as it is, in 
part, to the inculcation of sound principles on 
the subject of the embellishment of rural resi- 
dences, it could not fail in a few years to work a 
refinement of taste, and excite a love for the 
simple and the beautiful in rural architecture 
and landscape gardening, that would change the 
whole face of the Southern country. 

The work is published monthly at Albany, 
N. Y., by Luther Tucker, andis edited by A. J, 
Downing. of Newburgh, N. Y., so favorably 
known as the author of “ Fruits and Frutt 
Trees of America,” Cottage Residences,” 
“ Landscape Gardening, Ke. Each number 
contains 48 pages, and is embellished with nue 
merous engravings; and the whole—paper, printe 
ing and pictorial illustrations—is gotten up ig 
the very best styleofmodern art. Subscription, 
$3 per year, payable in advance. 


Bread and Butter. 


We have introduced into this paper from Miss 
Beecuer’s Book of Recipes—the best book on 
that subject, the ladies say, that has been pub- 
lished jn this country—full directions for making 
bread. Such directions are sadiy wanted in 
many Southern kitchens. With our fine wheat 
and flour unsurpassed, it is positively sickening 
to look at, much more to eat, the abomination 
too often made of it, and set before hungry peo- 
ple as bread. With such ample directions ag 
Miss Beecuer gives, there can be no excuse 
hereafter for bad bread, but the inability to buy 
her book, or to subscribe for the Cu.trvaror. 

What more natural digression than from bread 
to butter? And here, in the South, how very ` 
often is the butter a dead match for the bread. 
What a miserable apology for butter one often 
has to endure on Southern tables, especially 
where cotton is the main crop! The Rev. Mr. 
Breecuer, editor of the Western Farmer and 
Gardener, has taken pains to arrange the bad 
butter of the West under Its appropriate varie- 
ties. We copy his article, because his arrange- 
ment describes so admirably the varieties of our 
Southern butter: 

THE SCIENCE OF BAD BUTTER. 


We took occasion, last year, to give our opin- 
ion of the butter whichis so largely brought to 
thia market. The article was deemed severe; 
but if they who think so had eaten of the butter 
they would have regarded that as the more pun- 
gentof the two. We have waited another year ; 
and are now prepared more fully to testify against 
that utter abomination, slanderously called but, 
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ee 
fortnight, or until the cold becomes too severe, 
when they are transferred to a cool, dry cellar. in 
which air can be admitted occasionally in trisk 
weather. A cellar for this purp::se should be 
dug in dry, gravelly or sandy soil, with, if possi- 
ble, a slope to the north; or at any rate with 
openings on the north side for the admission of 
air in weather not excessively cold. Here the 
barrels should be placed on tiers on cheir sides, 
and the cellar should be kept as dark as possible. 

When apples are exported each fruit in the 
barrel should be wrapped in chen coarse paper, 
and the b-rrels should be placed in a dry, airy 
place, between decks. 


ter, so unrighteously exchanged in our market 
for good money. For the most part, the cream 
is totally depraved at the start, and churning, 
working and packing are only the successive 
steps of an evil education by which bad inclina 
tions are developed into overt wickedness. We 
determined to keep an eye upon the matter; and 
now give, trom life, the natural history of the 
butter sold at Indianapolis. 

Before doing this, we will express an opinion 
of whatis good butter. 

Goo butter-is made of sweet cream, with per- 
fect neatness; is of a high color, perfectly sweet, 
free from buttermilk, and possesses a fine grass 
flavor. 

Tolerable butter differs from this only ia not 
having a fine flavor. It is devoid of all unplea- 
Sant taste, but has not a high relish. 

Whatever is less than this is bad butter; the 
catalogue is long, and the descending scale is 
marked with more varieties than one may jma- 


other, until the whole is ring-streaked and 
epeckled. 

Variety 14. Compound butter. By compound 
butter we mean that which has received contri- 
butions from things animate and inanimate; fea- 
thers, hairs, rags of cloth, threads, specks, 
chips, straws, seeds; in short, everything is at 
one time or another to be found in it, going to 
produce the three successive degrees of dirty, 
filthy, nasty. 

Variety 15. Toush butter. — When butter is 
worked too long aller the expulsion of butter- 
milk, it assumes a gluey, putly-like consistence, 
and is tough when eaten. But oh! blessed 
fault! we would go ten miles to pay our adinir— 
ing respects to that much-to-be-praised dairy- 
maid whose zeal leads her to work her butter too 
much! We doubt, however, it a pound of such 
butter was ever seen in this place. 

Besides nll these, whose history we have cor- 
rectly traced, besides butter tasting of turpen- 
tine from being made in pine churns; butter 
bent on travelling, in hot weather; butter dot- 
ted, like cieves on a boiled ham, with flies, 
which Solomon assured us, causeth the oint- 
ment to stink; besides butter in rusty tin pans, 
andin dirty swaddling clothes; besides butter 
made of milk, drawn from a dirty cow, bya 
dirtier hand, into a yet dirtier pail, and churned 
in a churn the dirtiest of all; besides all these 
sub varieties, there are several others with 
which we have formed an acquaintance, but 
found ourselves batfled at analysis. We could 
not even guess the cause of their peculiarities. 
Oh, Dr. Liebig! how we have lonved for your 
skill in analytie chemistry! What consterna- 
tion would we speedily send among the slattern- 
ly butter-makers, revealing the mysteries of 
their dirty doings with more than mesmeric fa- 
cility ! 

And now, what onearthis the reason that 
good butter is so great a rarity? Is it a heredi- 
tary curse in some families? or is ita punishment 
sent upon us for our ill-deserts? A few good 
butter makers in every neighborhood are a stand- 
ing proof that itis nothing but bad housewifery; 
mere, sheer carelessness which turns the luxury 
of the churn into an utterly nauseating abomi- 
nation. 

Select cows for quality and not for quantity of 
milk; give them sweet and sufficient pasturage; 
keep clean yourself; milk into a clean pail; 
strain into clean pans—(pans scalded, scoured, 
and sunned, and if tin, with every particle of 
milk rubbed out of the seams.) While it is yet 
sweet, churn it; if it delays to come, add a little 
saleratus; work it thoroughly, three times, salt- 
ing itat the second working; putitinto a cool 
place, and then, when, with a conscience as clean 
and sweet as your butter, you have dispatched 
your tempting rolls to market, you may sit 
down and thank God that you are an honest wo- 
man! 


Sumach. 


We have not yct been able to get the informa- 
tion necessary to enable us to answer the in- 
quiries of our correspondents, in relation to the 
culture of Sumach. 


Fried Meat. 


ne. 

Variety 1. Buttermilk butter.—This has not 
been wel! worked, and has the teste of fresh but- 
termilk. It is not very disagreeable to such as 
Jove fresh buttermilk; but as it 18 a flavor not 
pa ie in good butter, it is usually disagree- 
able. 

Variety 2. Strong butler. - This is one step far- 
ther along, and the buttermilk is changing and 
beginning to assert its right to predom nate over 
the butteraceuus tlavor; yet it may be caten with 
some pleasure if dune rapidiy, accompanied with 
very good bread. 

ariety 3. Frowy or frowsy butter. —TVhisis a 
second degree of strength attained by the butter- 
milk? It has become pungentand too disagrce- 
able for any but absent-minded eaters. 

Variety 4. Rincid butter —'Vhis ia the putres- 
æent stage. No description will convey, to those 
who have not tasted il, an idea of its unearthly 
flavor; while those who have, will hardly thank 
us fur stirring up such awful remembrances by 
any description. 

Variety 5. Bitter buller.—Bitterness is, for the 
most part, incident to winter-butter. When one 
has but litte cream and is long in collecting 
enough for the churn, he will be very apt to have 
bitter butter: 

Variety 6. Musty butter—In summer, eapeci- 
ally indamp, unventilated cellars, cream will 
gather mold. Whenever this appears, the pigs 
should be setto churnit. But instead, if but 
just touched, it is quickly churned; or, if much 
molded, it is slightly skimmed, as it the flavor of 
mold, which has struck through the whole mass, 
could be removed by taking off the colored por- 
tion! ‘The peculiar taste arising from this atlec- 
tion of the milk, blessed be the man who needs 
to be toldit! 

Variety 7. Sour-milk butter.—This is made 
from milk which has been allowed to sour, the 
milk and cream being churned up together. The 
Bavor is that of greasy sour milk. 

Variety 8. Vinegar butter.—There are some 
who imagine that all milk should he soured betore 
it is fit tochurn. When, in cool wenther, it delays 
to change, they expedite the matter by some acid 
usually vinegar. ‘The butter strongly retains 
the flavor thereof. 

Variety 9. Cheesy bulter.—Cream comes quick- 
er by being heated. If sour cream be heated it 
is very apt to separate and deposite a whey ; if 
this is strained into the churn with the cream, 
the butter will have a strong cheesy flavor. 

Variety 10. Granulated butler.—W hen, in win- 
ter, sweet creainis over-heated, preparatory to 
churning, it produces butter fullof grains, as if 
there were meal init. 

Variety 11. In this we comprise the two oppo- 
site kinds—too salt, and unsalted butter. We 
have seen butter exposed for sale with such 
masses of salt in it that one is tempted to believe 
that it was put in as a make- weight. When the 
salt is coarse, the operation of eating this butter 
affords thuse who have goad teeth a pleasing va- 
a, of grinding. 

ariety 12. Lard butter.—When lard is cheap 
and abundant, and butter rather dear, itis thought 
profitable to combine the two. 

Variety 13. Mired butler.—V hen the shrewd 
housewite has several separate churnings of but- 
teron hand, some of which would hardly be able 
to go alone, she puts them together, and those 
who buy, find out that “Union is strength?’ Such 
butter is pleasingly marbled; dumps of white, of 
yellow, and of dingy butter melting into each 


From the Prairi: Farmer we copy the follow- 


ing very good article, under the head of 
FRYING AS A MODE OF COOKING. 


This mode of cooking is more common in the 
Western States than any other; and in some 
families than all others together. Whether the 
meat be bacon, ham, pork, veal, chicken, mut- 
ton, or fish, the same ordeal is appointed it—it 
is to be tried. There are cases, too, in which 
the manner of doing it is horrible to think of, 
We have seen ham put over a hot fire and fried 
full twenty minutes—till the whole house was 
filled with the fumes of burnt fat. A piece of 
marilla rope, cooked or uncooked, would bea 
delicacy compared to it; and as for digestion, 
we do not believe the stomach of a dog, aliga- 
1 anaconda, could make any impression up- 
on it. 

Housekeepers should know that of all ways 
in which meats are cooked, that of frying is the 
worst for the health of those cating them: The 
animal oils are at the best pronounced to be 
more obnoxious to the stomach than any other 
a imentary matters. The influence of heat upon 
them etlects chemical changes, which renders 
them worse still. In frying, meats absorb and 
retain a large quantity of fat which is for a con- 
siderable time subjected to a great heat; and is 
thus rendered unfit fur the stomachs of children 
and weak people especially. 

The cooking by broiling is far less cbjection- 
able, as the fat is separated from the meat, and 
escapes being heated to any such degree as in 
the former case. Broiling, bakiug, boiling and 
stewing arc all betterin respect to the flavor 
they impart to meats, and are quite as easy 
when adequate preparations for them are made, 
and are many times more favorable to health. 

From all that we have seen, we are convinced 
that much of our western cooking is extremely 
vicious. How many of our people live almost 
wholly on warm bread, strong coffee and fried 
meats? A very large proportion, as we are as- 
sured. Can any body wonder at the brownness 
ef complexion, want of nervous energy, and 
bilious habits of multi.udes every where to be 
met with in the western States? This is a mat- 
ter far too much overlooked. It is of great im- 
poitance, and the remedy rests in a good mea- 
sure with our female friends; and we hope their 
attention will be turned to it till a change, so far 
as necded, is eflected. 


Apples. 


In the last number of the CuLtivator we in- 
serted an article on the preservation of Apples. 
Here are Mr. Downtinea’s circetions, which we 
extract from his Fruits and Fruit Trecs of 
America.” The Apple crop is so very badly han- 
died in the Southern States that when it comes 
to market it is really in a very unsaleable condi- 
tion. This is the more to be regretted, seeing 
the demand that exists in all our Southern cities 
for good Apples every winter, and the very large 
amount of money sent abroad annually from 
these ci ies for supplies of Apples that might just 
as weil be raised at home. 


In order to secure soundness and preservation, 
Mr. Downing says, it is indis»ensably necessary 
that the fruit should be gathered by hand. For 
winter fruit the gathering is delayed as long as 
possible, avaiding severe frosts, and the most 
successful practice with our extensive orchard- 
ists is to place the good fruit directly, in a care- 
ful manner, in new, tight flour barrels, as soon 
as gathered from the tree. Tnese berrels shoul t 
be gently shaken while filling, and the head close- 
ly pressed in; they are then placed in a cool sha. A : ce 
dy exposure under a shed open to the air, or the | better protection of the rights, and mere efficient 
north side of a building, protected by a covering | improvement of the practice ofagricultyre. 
of boards over the top, where they remain for a J. S. SKINNER, New-York, 


Information Respectfully Desired. 


As Chairman of the Committee appointed at 
the meeting of the c‘armer’s and Gardeners’ 
Convention, at New-York, in October last to 
“collect intormation,” the undersigned respect- 
lully requests the Secretaries of all Agricultural 
Societies and Fariners’ Clubs in the United. 
States, to address to him a note, stating the lo- 
cality of the Society, and the names ol the Pre- 
Sident and Secretary. 

The list, when completed, will be printed, 
and a copy sent to each Secretary. The object 
is to establish the means of correspondence, and 
interchange of informaticn and views, for the 
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Sheep. 


Mr. Camax:—I am aware that I can give 
you no new ideas on the subject of sheep man- 
agement, yet Iam willing to give you my ex- 
perience in sheep husbandry. The soil most 
suitable for sheep isa dry one. It is emphatical- 
ly an upland animal, and prefers high dry, ground 
for grazing, and always selects the driest points 
for feed and rest, and the various and nutritious 
herbage of upland and hill slopes are best adapted 
to sheep; but any dry land will answer. They 
are not so healthy when fed on cold, Wet swampy 
land. Tono other domestic quadruped is water 
more repugnant, (unless when necessary to 
slake its thirst,) as will be seen in its aversion to 
cross streams. Water is not so esseniial for 
sheep as other domestic animals, since their in- 
stinct leads them to graze early in the morning 
betore the dew evaporates, and again awhile in 
the evening, when t.ie temperature of the sea- 
son is warmest, yet lainbs will do better when 
suckling, ifthe mothers have free access to it at 
all times. No other domestic animalis known 
to manifest that fondness for varicty of herbaze 
equal to the sheep. No domestic animal feeds 
upop. so many kinds of plants as the sheep; nor 
does oy so quickly pine by confinement to 
any one kind. Tne disposition of sheep prompts 
them to range over asuthcient scope of country 
in search of food, and when they find plenty, 
they have but little disposition to ramble. They 
soon get accustomed to their walks and homes. 
They delight to range through the spontaneous 
growth of the woods Sheep which have had 
the benefit of wonds to retire to during the heat 
of the day in summer wil! be in better condition 
in the fall than others deprived of such grateful 
retreats, 

It is worthy of remark that sheep which are 
Sı ered to roam at large i1 the summer sea- 
son, produce more wool at a shearing than 
sheep that are kept entirely within enclusurea, 
and the wool is of a better quality; sheep 
that run at large (if they escape the dog) will 
thrive and do well. so that variety of food. s0 
conducive to the health and thrift of the animal, 
is thereby afforded, Nothing more conduces to 
the health of sheep during the summer than fre- 
quent change of pasture ground. This suits weil 
the inclination of sheep; the health of the flock 
depends mure upon frequent changes than the 
number of the flock. 

If sheep are confined too long in one ficld they 
will soon become unhcalthy. No matter how 
good the feed may be, it becomes tainte { by their 
constant wandering over it; and hence, from 
their nice habits and extraordinary keenness of 
smell, will neglect it. When sheep are seen 
nosing here and there without cating contented- 
ly, lose no time in removing then. Even ifthe 

asture to which they are taken is short and 
ess abundant, it will be fresh and untainted, 
which is reason enough for the change. 

The sheep should be assembled us often as 
necessary during the tormenting career and 
flicht of the gad-tly (which is between May and 
October) and their nostrils and adjacent parts 
kept thoroughly tarred, which can vy quickly 
be performed witha paint brush orswab. 

For winter management alot should be pre- 
pared, well secured from the hogs and other 
stock, around the gin house or barn, for the 
sheep to be shut up in at night and tainy days 
during winter. Taue lot should be supplied with 
troughs to feedand saltin, and good dry shelter 
should be made init for the sheep to go under 
when it suits them. And where sheep are pro 
vided with comfortable dry sheds or shanties, 
they will seek them when needed. ‘The shelters 
should be scraped out as often as necessary and 
filled, and the manure thus saved will alone pay 
we'l for th: trouble, besides the Increased nun- 
ber ot lamba that may be raised. Sheep should 
be protected, particularly against the cold drench- 
ing rainsof winter. It injures their health.— 
They willstand severe cold, if dry, much better 
than wet, asfrequent wetting of the wool rendera 
the tops stil and rotren. ‘The n-cessity of pro 
tecting sheep from the cold winds an! storms 
particularly of rain, isindicated as weil by the 
instinct which invariably leads them in bad wea- 
ther, to seek the shelter of fences, thickets, and 
anything else that will screen them from it. In 
the day, when the state of the weather wiil ad- 


mit of it, they should be driven toa field where rye 
or some other small grain has beer. sown early in 
the fa!l for winter and early spring grazing, and 
occasionally, tothe woods, where they can browse 
upon the under bushes of the forest growth, and 
whatever else they please. This contributes to 
their health; and pine boughs should oecaslon— 
ally be strewn jn the lot for them to browse upon, 
which they are fond of. 

It often happens that sheep become filthy 
about the tail. They should be immediately 
caught and tagged, for in this situation they are 
liable tobe fly-blown, and without timely dis- 
covery the sheep is lost. 

In addition to their grazing on the rye or other 
small grain daring winter, they should be fed 
night and morning in their lot with cotton seed, 
peas, cnt potatoes, turnips, or artichokes, hay, 
Kc. Their food should be changed occasionally 
Peas is the best to promote the growth of wool. 
The fixod time for keding should be about sun 
down, after which they can retire to their sbel- 
ters should the weather require it, and early in 
morning. 

The rams generally begin their service in Sep- 
tember and should not be let to more thar thirty 
ewes, and the buck should oe withdrawn in the 
early part of October, for the growth of an early 
lamb is much more accelerated than a late one, 
and a dry ewe is preferable to alatelamb. Dur- 
ing the tupping season the bucæs should be well 
fed with some grain. The usual period of gesta- 
tion with the ewo is five months, therefore they 
will bezin yeaning in January, and seldom foal 
out of the fot. except, perhaps, during the day, 
when out gr:zingon the rye. lt often happens 
that ewes wiil notown their lamb, particularly 
their first; in such a case sprinkle a little salt or 
salt watcron thelamb, which induces the mo- 
ther to lick it, after which she will generally al- 
low it to suck. If she still refuses to let it suck, 
she must be caught two or three times a day, or 
o tener, if necessary, and held till thelamb sucks 
At first perhaps the teat will have to be placed in 
the lamb's mouth, andin a day or two this me- 
thod seldom fails to conquer all difficulty. It is 
safer to keep the ewe in the lot two or three days 
so that she may be more at your command, as 
well as the mother of any of the puny lamba. be- 
fore they are let tothe rye field, keeping them 
well watered and fed while in the lot. Theewes 
forbreeding should he selected from the finest, 
and finest only. It is best to elass them in three 
classes, giving to the most perfect class the most 
p rfect buck. Much care should be taken as to 
male parentage, avoiding the in-and in system, 
that is, where there is a relationship of blood. 

Itis by this vile system of breeding that so 
many dwarfy, worthless specimens of sheep are 
seen throughout the length and breadth of the 
lan l. By a judicious selection of the best stock 
rams that can be procured and changing them 
every year, (for this is the most Important point 
in breeding) and breeding fromthe most perfect 
ewes, in a few years, those imperfections which 
characterize the size ard fleeces of a large ma- 
jority of the sheen, will be diminished and a 
breed raised that would not suffer by comparison 
with any common flock. 


The proper time for spring shearing is between 
the 20th and last of April, according to the state 
of the .cather;itis safer to defer it till the latter 
period; and for fall shearing the latter part of Au- 
gustis preferable. Sheep that are shorn in the 
fall do equatly as well as those that are no! shorn 
at this season, for those that are not shorn are 
more iiable to shed their wool earlier in the spring, 
and in some cases become almost naked, par- 
ticularly sacking ewes, and in this situation they 
are liable to perish in the cold, before the tempe- 
rature of the weather becomes sufficiently warm, 
The manner in which sheep are generally shorn 
is uflerly disgraceful, they appear as if their 
flseces were gnauned of rather than shorn. The 
shears should be grasped about halt way from 
the point to the bow, resting the thumb along the 
biade, which will give the shearer better com- 
mand of the points, and in using the shears let the 
blades be laid as flat to tne skinas possible; not 
lower the points too much, nor cut more than 
one or two inches at a clip, frequently not so 
much, depending on the parts and compactness 
of the wool—clipping from the tump towards 
the hend. 

The Scottish mode of castrating lambs 1s 
thought to be the best. Witha sharp knife cut 
offabout half of the testicle bag, or scrotum, then 


drop the knife and draw out the testic’es (one at 
a time) with the teeth or pinchers. This pulls 
out the cords aad less bleeding wil! follow.— 
Smear the place thoroughly with a mixture of 
heg's lard and tar. 

Sheep should have salt and ashes, about equal 
portions, given them in a trough during the sum- 
mer, every other week, or oftener. The ashes 
will prevent them from cating too much salt, and 
will keep them more healthy, and occasionally 
intermix a little tar and the flour of sulphur. 

Respectfully yours, RAYTOWN. 

P. S. I should like to hear again from your 
corresnondent, Mr. Middlebrooks of Newton, ou 
the philosophy, in full, of his communication in 
the December No. of the Cottivator of mae 


Grafting in Summer. 


Mr. Cama :—As youconductan agricultu- 
ral paper, I have thought proper to give you the 
result of an experiment, and as far as I know, a 
new discovery in the horticultural department, 
viz:—a new way lo propagate fruit, or any 
other kind ol trees, by summer gratting. 

Atany time inthe season, when the sap is 
in an active state, make a hoirzontal cut into the 
staik which you intend to engraft, to the 
depth of the grati you intend inserting; above 
which, at a distance to correspond with the 
length of your gralt, you make another, and 
pate away the intervening bark and wood. 
Commence an incison from the lower cut and 
split the bark; then take the budend of a limb 
of the tree you intend propagating; clip off the 
leaves and leave the foot staiks; cut into it at 
right angles and taper it off gradually towards 
the outer bark, on the opposite side, and the 
lower section will be about two inches long, of 
a wedge shape. Be careful not to injure the 
bark, and slip this betwixt the bark and wood ot 
the incision you made in your stalk, and shove 
it down until the shoulder of your gvaft rests 
upon the solid wood of the stalk, and the top of 
the graft will then fall nicely into the open 
space from which the wood and bark was taken 
between the first and second horizontal cuts in 
the stalks as beture stated. Then bind them 
tightly up with ribbon shaped pieces ot cloth, 
either wel or saturated with grafting composi- 
tiun, and at the end of ten days remove the 
bandage, and the graft will have become com- 
pletely incorporated with the tree. Then cut 
off the tree above the graft, and it immediate- 
ly receives the whole energies of the tree and 
grows off withan astonishing rapidity. 

Grafts taken off the prior winter will suc- 
ceed equally wellas the young growth. This 
I ascertained from the fact ot having from 
vourself obtained sume pear grafts, which I 
had not time to gralt in the spring--l kept 
them alive until summer, and fixed them upon 
quince stalks in the manner above stated. 

This has been an abundant fruit year with 
us of the mountains; and your city will sbort- 
ly be glutted with the finest apples. My own 
l wiilreiain for the spring market. I intend 
sending you a specin.en of some of my best 
varieties, Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

SIWASs Me Dow... 

Franklin, Macon co., Oct., 1846. 


Apple Butter, 


Mr. Camak :—In your October numberof the 
Cuttivator, you have told us about apple butter, 
aluxury Í wasacquainied with when young in 
Massachusetts, In some States itis called apple 
sauce, stewed apple butter, &c. Thad asample 
of apple given me the other day from Cobb 
county, which I think very fine for making ap- 
ple butter. You now must tell your subscribers 
they must not boil the cider, nor stew the fruit, 
in neither copper nor iron. I tried both in 
Georgia, and I could not use the butter, from the 
taste of iron and copper. It mus! be boiled and 
stewed in bell metal, or brass. They make it 
in large brass kettles at the North. The sweet- 
er the apples forthe cider and stew, the better. 
The cider must be put to bc iling right from the 
press. Very respecifully, yours, &c. 

Blountsville, Oc! 1816. Francis Turrs. 
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HEREFORD BULL ‘SIR GEORGE.” 


knows,” and “that it is the best in America, and 
in F * | has individuals that have no superior in any 
In presenting the readers of the Sournern other country.“ When such language is wrung 
CuLTIVATOR with a series of cuts of Domestic | from an Englishman, whose nationality is so 
Animals, we begin withthe Hereford’s, because | hard to conquer the reader can readily believe 
from some experience and observation we are | that these cattle are worthy of high eulogium. 
ood pave say much in their tavor. The Here- | Mr. Sotham is a scientific breeder, and in in- 
ford cattle are fine handlers, take on flesh readi- | troducing this breed has placed the country un- 
Jy, are hardy and have better constitutions than j der vast obligationsto him, for it has opened to 
any breed we have seen imported so tar. The | agricultara! action a new and pure breed, which 
cows are good milkers—not remarkable for | presents to the farmer the true standards of ex- 
quantity, but giving a rich quality of miik, and | cellence. ‘Their purity is proven by their uni- 
it has been claimed for them, thal they will yield | formity in everything, which is remarkable, in- 
to the cow as much per week as any other stock |asmuch as Mr. Sotham_ selected these cattle 
known in the world. These cattle, pure and | from various sources. The cut which we give 
when crossed, constitute a breed ot the best | above would answer for every well bred Here- 
working cattle known, and being easily kept ford Bull, so much are they alike. So, with 
must eventually become great favorites with the the cows, and even the calves. This unilorm- 
lumbermen of this country. The only color] ity, when sustained by that excellence which is 
known to the breeders of pure Heretords is red; accorded to them by the critical eye of the 
with uniſorm white faces, chines, backs and | breeder, is one of the first essentials to be sought 
legs. Several importations were made intothé | tor in any breed of cattle. Col. Hampton, of 
United States by Mr. Clay, Mr. Rives, ot Va., | Millwood, near Columbia, S. C., has tor years 
and one into Massachusetts—but these were ei- | been striving to impart to his fine bred Dur- 
ther badly managed or allowed t>crussthe pure | hams, the beautiful red coats of the Devons. 
strain of blood out, and the sole honor of the in- | This idea has been most successlally achieved, 
troduction of this breed in America must be, as | but we fear in doing it, he has not advanced 
far as perpetuating it is concerned, given io their milking qualities in a like ratio. He has 
Messrs. Sotham & Corning, of Albany, N. Y., | undoubtedly added good handling qualities to 
who have presented the most unique and best | them, and they are the most beautiful herd of 
bred herd of cattie ever offered by one breed- | Durhams we have ever seen. He has recently 
ing establishment to the American public. | secured a ball trom the celebrated milking herd 
We know that the Short Horn men will turn up | of Mr. Geo. Vail, of Troy, N. V., of a pure 
their noses at čis fact, hut it has proved itself | red color, and it he carries out his favorite prin- 
annually against competition of the most un- | ciple we may look in a few generations for the 
conquerable pertinacity. Ambrose Stevens, | same unique appearance in his herd which is so 
who, next to Mr. Sotham, is the best judge | remarkably characteristic of the Herefords. 


cattle, we know, says ol this herd that it em- ‘I'he strain of Hereford blood carried to Ken- 
braces more superior animals than any he [tacky found its way to the vicinity of Natchez, 


Mis:., though much adulterated. Mr. Affleck 
says thal several large stocks of cattle may be 
seen near that town with many of the charac- 
teristics of the Herelords. They are highly es- 
teemed, and he goes so lar as to say that he is 
convinced “they are the true catlle for the 
South.” This is saying a great deal, but it 
comes from a gentleman bred familiar to allthe 
wants aad requirements of a good breed of cat- 
tle, having been brought up in a stock rearing 
State, and who is withal, one amongst the best 
agricultural writers and observers in the South- 
west. 

My own experience in South Carolina with a 
pair ot them for two years past, is highly satis- 
factory, for I have had no trouble to keep them 
in presentable order after their recovery trom 
the effects of a long and perilous voyage. They 
are easier kept than Durhams or even the na- 
tive calile, andthe crosses are the thriſtiest 
calves Ihave seen this season. This pair was 
easily acclimated and did not suffer in the same 
degree that Durhams have done for me when 
aitacked with acclimaling lever. They possess 
what | regard of the first importance, hardy con- 
stitutions. With this we can make any breed 
what we want, by tood and attention to breeding. 

The Herefords of Corning & Sotham have 
always received the highest premiums in their 
classes, and durizg the present year Mr. Corn- 
ing has taken severai high premiums with them. 
They are still bred purely by Mr. Corning, who 
continues the farm formerly occupied by him- 
selt and Mr. Sotham near Albany, N. Y. 

I propose tu continue the subject next month 
by giving two fine cuts of a cow and calf, and a 
fuller detail of this jusily celebrated breed of 
cattle. A. G. Summer. 

Ravenscroft, S. C., Oct., 1846. 


crease in wealth and political power. Toshow 
the resources uf the State, to give a more par- 
ticular prominence to our local objecis and in- 
stitutions, are results which the undersigned 
flatters himself that he wili be able to accom- 
plish, provided he has the co-operation of his 
fellow-citizens, He therefore takes this method 
of requesting gentlemen in different parts of the 
State, to transmit to him at Savannah, as early 
as may suit theirconvenience, sketches of the 
histories of Counties, Cities and Villages; Me- 
eorological Observations, Geological and Mi- 
neralogical Notices, and any thing connected 
with the Natural History of the State; Indian 
Names of Rivers, Hills, Districts, Islands and 
Bays, together with an account of Mounds, or 
other Antiquitie in their neighborhood; Re- 
porcs of Rail Roads, Canals, Banks and Insu- 
rance Offices; Notices of the rise and progress 


Statistics of Georgia. 


Mr. Camax--The undersigned respectfully 
informs the citizens of Georgia, that he is en- 
gaged in collecting the materials for the publi- 
cation of a work, to be entitled, “ Slatestics of 
the Sate of Georgia.” 

The want of such a work, all will acknow- 
ledge. No country in the world offers greater | 


advantages thanGeorgia. Favored witha truit- 
ful soil, a climate as healthy as any part of the 
United States, a population generous and intel- 
ligent, and whose interest in a system of inter- 
nal improvement has been attested by the cn- 
struction already of a chain of works, which, 
while they challenge admiration for their pre- 
sent condition, insure the con pletion hereafter 
of a most extended and magnificent system, no 
one can doubt that Georgia will rapidly in- 
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of Agriculture and Manufactures, the origin 
and history of Churches and Benevolent Insti- 
tutions, instances of Longevity, Roads, Bridges 
and Ferries, value of Land, price of Grain, of 
Labor, expense of Living, number of Poor, pub- 
lic and private Schools, Waste Land, Cattle 
and Sheep, good and bad Seasons, Customs, 
Amusemenis and Biographical Notices of re- 
markable persons, and of those distinguished in 
the history of the State, with any other infurma- 
tion which they may deem usetul. Very Re- 
spectfully, Georce WHITE. 
Savannah, Ga., Seplember 22. 


Corn Shellers. 


Mr. Camak:—I saw in your last number of 
the Coutivator a piece written by P. E. Dun- 


~ 


can of Greenville, South Carolina, on the sub- 
* 
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ject oſ corn shellers; and more especially re- 
specting une which he says he has had in use 
for some time, which has excited considerable 
curiosity with me and many others in this sec- 
tion of country, to find out the particulars of 
said machine. 

Mr. Duncan represents the principle as not 
entirely new; but as for cheapness, durability 


of character and for fast shelling, he thinks it 


cannot be excelled. Besides, there are several 
other traits attending the machine which should 


command the attention of every farmer, as for 
instance its simple structure, so as to de made 
by any rough workman, and its needing no 
patching and mending, as stated by Mr. Dun- 


The object of this communication is to re- 
quest Mr. Duncan through the columns ot your 
valuable paper, to give us a lull, precise and 


definite description of said machine in every 
particular, and the materials composing it. In 
short, if it is out of his power to give us a cat, 


he will favor this community by giving such 
information as will enable us to construct the 


machine and try the experiment. Yours, with 
great respect, Rosert CALDWELL. 
Jones county, Ga., Sept., 1846. 


Farm Management. 


Mr. Epitor :—I have owned the plantation 
on which I now live about five years. When 
I first took possession of it I found it in a very 
dilapidated condition—not a house fit to live in, 
the fences rotten and in a bad condition, the 
fields badly arranged and much injured by the 


bad management and bad cultivation of a care- 


less overseer, and some parts in gullies before 
the roots are fairly got out of the ground. 

My first object was to arrange the plantation 
in a systematical and convenient order, to 
straighten out fences, enlarge the fields, to make 
suitable and convenient divisions, to build 
houses of every convenient description, gates, 
bars, &c., to put the farm under a good system 
of hill side ditching and horizontal plowing, 
and of drilling all my cultivated crops of every 
description. 

In order to arrange the farm with convenience 
Ihave a centre pasture. Mine is of woodland, 
containing constant running water. Fromthis 
pasture I have bars or gates leading into every 
division of the farm, This pasture contains 
all my stock, except my cattle are turned in the 
range a few months in the springand are then 
taken in again. My sheep Í never suffer to go 
out—my stock hogs I keep constantly in ine 
range. I take into ihe pasture every winter a 
sufficient number of hogs of one year’s growth 
to make bacon the year alter; they are to run 
one yearon my grass pasture, and at the age 
of two years old they make fine large hogs, and 
an equal number cf one year’s growth are taken 
from the range and put in the pasture forthe 
next year. 

In arranging the divisions of my farm, I have 
allotted off iwa fields of about ninety acres each 
of my poorest land, which is entirely devoted 
to corn and pasturage; changing them every 
year, one in corn and one for pasture, ‘This 
affords sufficient grass for all my stock. Ihave 
also arranged four small lots of twenty acres 
each, convenientto my centre pasture, which | 
devote to other crops; say, one in potatoes and 
pindars, one in corn and peas, for early use; 
one in ryc or barley for winter and spring graz- 
ing, which will be off by May, and may be 
plowed up and drilled in peas for a fall pasture, 
and one | sow in rye, oats and barley for seed. 
It then makes a good fall pasture for mules and 
horses. 

These crops I alternate every year, say first 
in potatoes, second early corn and peas, third 
rye and barley for grazing, fourth, seed rye, 
oats and barley. 

The other parts of my farm are in larger di- 
visions and are devoted exclusively to corn and 
cotton. Three fields l design enlarging in order 
to rest the weakest parts every other year, this 
will very much aid in keeping them in good 
heart and ensure beller crops. 


As much of my time, for the last few years, 
has been devoted to the arrangements and im- 
provements above mentioned, I have devoted 
but little attention or time to saving and apply- 
ing manures tomy land. Butas the first ob- 
ject is now nearly completed, I shall turn my 
attention more particularly to manuring and 
improving the quality ofmy land. 

l think every farmer ought to attach great im- 
portance to the beauty, order, eonvenience and 
systematical arrangement and management of 
all business of the farm. When these maiters 
are attended to as they should be, the farmer’s 
home is made muchmore agreeable. His bu- 
siness is a source of pleasure. li invites no- 
tice and admiration, notonly by the owner, but 
by visiters. He is pleased with the beauty, or- 
der and convenience of all his business. It 
stimulates him to complete the objects of his 
pursuits, 

When industry and economy are attached to 
a well regulated system we may expect an abun- 
dant supply of such means of subsistence as 
a farm can afford tor man or beast, and a valua- 
ble source of pecuniary income, and content- 
ment and happiness, they have aright to claim 
and expect, so far as this lite is concerned. 

On the other hand, when a farmer makes his 
arrangements only for one year atthe time, he 
has neither order, beauty, or convenience attach- 
ed to his business, He looks only tothe profits ot 
his farm, which can only be realized once a 
year. His mind is kept long in suspense, 
and he cannot feel that interest in his pro- 
fession that one does who endeavors to add 
all the other advantages, and instead of re- 
commending that profession to others, by ex- 
hibiting a well regulated, pleasant and profita- 
ble business, their example is well calculated 
to deter others and check a spirit of improve- 
ment. l may write again soon, Very respect- 
fully R. W. 

Tallahassee, Sept. 1846. 


Turpentine. 


Mr. Camak—An Alabama correspondent ol 
the SOUTHERN CobtivaTor inquired for inior- 
mation about the Turpentine business. Noone 
has yet answered him. My own inquiries have 
been directed to the same interest, by a desire 
to make use of mv pine lands in Decatur and 
Baker, and Lhad betore then been kindly fur- 
nished by Mr. MeMilLAN, ot North Carolina, 
with the information contained in this letter. 
The tacts may be ot great use to the pine coun- 
ties. Mr. McM.’s letter is, therefore, at the 
service of the CuLtivator. Yours, &c. 


Dear Sin—I received by the hands of the 
postmaster at this place, your letier of the 8th 
inst., wishing iatormation on the subject of get- 
ting Turpentine. I take pleasure in communi- 
caling the same in answer to your interroga- 
tions. l must only give the usual rates and 
amounts, &c. 

A good hand will cut from 60 to 80 boxes per 
day; will tend from six to ten thousand, which 
will yield trom 175 to 225 barrels per season or 
year. The barrels usually hold about thirty- 
three gallons, or weigh, gross, about three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. The barrels usually 
cost, with us, from 25to 33.cents each. Our 
turpentine getters make it from ten to fifteen 
miles from navigation, which is about as far as 
it will bear hauling. ‘The same boxes will 
stand tending or chipping from eight to ten 
years, which labor is performed by males, both 
white and slaves—women and children not be- 
ing very serviceable. The hands who tend tur- 
pentine have no time for any other business. 

The usual custom with us is to cut the boxes 
from the Ist of November until the Istot March, 
or from the going down of the sap until it rises 
again, 
April until the Istot October, during which 
time the boxes are filled froin three to five limes 
and dipped out. 

If, trom the foregoing, you think the pines in 


The time of tending is from the Ist of 


Georgia will vield Turpentine, and you have 
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any idea of going into the basiness, you had 
better employ a young maa trom North Caro- 
lina to superintend for you the first year; at 
least one accustomed to the business, who can 
put your hands in the way of making, cooper- 
ing, &c. 

Any further information you may want, or 
any services [can render you, will, on inquiry, 
be cheerfully given. Respectfully, yours, 

DuaaLL McMILLAN. 

Wilminglon, April 14, 1846. 

WILMINOrON, March 16, 1846. 

The stranger who enters North Carolina, eith- 
er from the North or the South, will be struck 
with the wilderness appearance it almost every- 
where presents. Its sandy, sterile soil offers 
little to tempt the adventurer or emigrant io set- 
tle down, and where there are lew neople, there 
is little to interest the sentimental or inquiring 
traveller. 

Passing from the easy, affluent, aristocratic 
city of Charleston, whose very atmosphere is 
fragrant of refinement, we come next, in a 
steamboat journey of one night, to Wilming- 
ton, the commercial capital of North Carolina. 
For this we pay six dollars to the captain, and 
one dollar tor dinner and tea, the distance being 
about ninety miles. The voyage forthe most 
part-is made along shore, with the wild Atlantic 
dashing upon us, 

Wilmington consists ot about four streets, at 
right angles, and about 7000 whites and 3000 
colored. it has been peculiarly unfortunate, 
having had several fires. In many places the 
black ruins of once stately blocks, are to be 
seen. The timber used in their buildings, be- 
ing all charged with turpentine, pitch and rosin, 
there is no saving a house when once it catches 
fire. The more water that is thrown upon the 
burning pile, the more and the higher it blazes 
away. 

The city is built quite down to the water, on 
the river Cape Fear, which is navigable from 
the sea to this point (13 miles) for the largess 
ships. ‘The river stretches its arms away back 
through the State for three or four hundred 
miles, until it becomes lost in rivulets in 
the Tennessee mountains. The river is avi- 
gable in some parts of the year tor steamboats, 
as faras Fayetieville, about one hundred and 
twenty miles back in the interior. 

On walking along the banks oſ the river, one 
cab see scattered down and up many steam saw 
mills, receiving immense logs {rom the rafts- 
mes, on one side, and on the other rattling them 
out in boards, to ships bound to the West in- 
dies, and to the eastern markets. There are to 
be seen here, some twenty turpentine distilleries, 
inost of them lately set up, and all doing a very 
profitable business. 

This turpentine business has become, within. 
the last two years, a very lucrative one. The 
bouudless forests of fir which cover North Ca- 
rolina, offer material to the enterprising fora 
couple of centuries to come. These forests 
can be purchased for a dollar an acre. Some 
farms have been sold for ten cents an acre}. 
and the highest I have heard of did not exceed 
two dollars. The soil yields little or nothing 
for the ſood of man or beast, except in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of rivers. One may 
travel an entire day in the stage, without meet- 
ing more than one or two farm houses. This 
remark applies tothe region of country from. 
Wilmington to Raleigh, a large breadth ol about 
200 miles. 

Many speculators have lately entered into 
this turpentine manufacture. One negro man 
will collect 200 barrels in a season, which will. 
sell for about 8800; about $100 will feed and 
clothe the negro; thus there is a pretty. full 
margin of profit for the capital embarked in the 
land and negroes. It is better, by far, than cot- 
ton raising—many cotton planters are going in- 
to it, and the expansion of manulactures and 
arts, at home and abroad, keeps pace with the 
increased number of those who are entering in- 
to this profitable business. 

For the benefit of those who have never been 
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in a turpentine country, I may describe the pro- 
cess ot gathering and distilling this subtle spi- 
rit. The trees are cupped in the spring; about 
eighteen inches square ot ths bark is peeled off; 
the cupping is made by oneor two cuts of an 
axe, of a peculiar shape, near the root. In the 
summer and fall, the turpentine oozes out 
through this vent. The negro comes round 
from tree to tree and gathers this oozed matter 
into his bucket. The trees are continually ex- 
uding during the season. The ensuing year 
they are cut a little higher than before, when a 
new crop isobtained. The process may be re- 
peated for five or six years, cutting higher up 
the trank each year; after which the trees are 
cat down and chopped into short logs, and are 
piled together in peculiar heaps, called “kilns,” 
when a slow fire is put under the heap, and 
thus pitch and tar are obtained trom the heated 
ile. 

The fatty matter, or raw turpentine, is pack. 
ed into barrels, brought to the distilleries, boil- 
ed and evaporated in the common way in which 
spirit is extracted in the alcohol distilleries, the 
steam, passing through a large worm or refrige- 
rator, which is set in an immense vat of cold 
water. The sartace ot the water being hottest, 
passes off, while the attendant keeps pumping 
cold water through a pipe that forces it to the 
bottom, causing the hot water, created on the 
surface, to pass off. The steam comes out in 
spirits of turpentine below, and is barreled tight- 
ly and sent to all the markets of the world, and 
the residue is rosin. 

North Carolina sends out an immense quan- 
tity of Indian corn, staves, turpentine, pitch, 
tar and rosin, besides which she is beginning to 
manufacture cotton and woollens, of which I 
shall further inform you in my next. 

. A TRAVELLER. 


Sumach. 


Mr. Camax:—Recently I have seen in the 
. SOUTHERN Cuttivator,” and other papers, 
Sumach mentioned as an agricultural produc- 
tion that would well pay for cultivating it. 
This portion of the world seems to be particu- 
tarly well adapted to its growth, and if it can be 
made profitably anywhere it ought to be here. 

Being entirely ignorant of he manner of cul- 
tivation, and its preparation for market, I address 
che following inquiries to you on the subject: 

"st. What is ils use ! 

2d. What kind of soil is best suited to its 
production, fur quantity and quality ? 

3d. What is the best mode of preparing the 
land? 

4th. At what time should it be planted ? 

Sth. What distance? 


6th. Are the seeds or roots used for planting; ` 


if both, which is the best? 


Jh. What isthe best variety? Please de- 


cribe, as well as name it? 

6th. What is the process ot cultivation ? 

9th. What is the bes: time for harvesting? 

10th. Whatthe best preparative tor market? 

lich. Where is a good market for it? 

12th. What is it generally worth? 

13th. What is considered an average crop to 
the acre? How much can a handcallivaleand 
save? ; 


Answers to the above inquiries, and any 


other information necessary on the subject, will 

be gladly received by one who wishes well for 

your paper, anda SUBSCRIBER. 
Yalabusha county, Miss., Sept. 10. 


Mastodon Cotton. 


Mr. Caman:—I take the liberty of erclosing 
you herein a letter from Messrs. Geo. Green & 
Son of Liverpaol to myself, received a short 
time since, answering some inquiries of mine 
relative to the character and value ot Masto- 
don cotton in Europe. I consider this leiter a 
matter of great agricultural importance, and 


have no doubt you will give it a place in 


gour valuable paper. 


The small bale of Mr. W. El. Mercer’s which | 


She letter speaks of, is one of two bales raised 


by Dr. Mercer of Adams Co., one of the largest 
planters in Mississippi, from seed purchased of 
me. The other balelsaw in New-York last 
July, and was in quality somewhat inferior I 
should think to the sample which I enclose here- 
in. All the cotton the letter speaks of was of 
course ginned on the common saw gins. 

It may now, I suppose, be considered as eer- 
tain, that Mastodon cotton, handled and ginned 
well, is worthin Liverpool, with our present 
market, from 16 to22 cents. The market now 
here being higher than it wasin England atthe 
date of the leiter. If there be a remaining ques- 
tion then in regard tothe propriety of cultivating 
the Mastodon cotton, it is this:“ Can it be 
raised?” It has been cultivated the present 
year in small parcels in Georgia and South 
Carolina, and [ should think, Mr. Editor, that 
a reply to the above question, from yourself, 
would be highly acceptable to your readers. 

if cotton worth 16 to 20 cents a pound can be 
raised in any part ot the cotton region, with the 
same expense and labor which now produces an 
article worth half that sum, itisa matier, I take 
it, of no little importance ; and that such is the 
fact, 1, for my own part, have long since been 
thoroughly convinced, Yours, very truly, &c. 

R. Abbey. 

Boston Plantation, Oct., 1846. 

Livereoon, 3d Sept. 1846. 

R. Abbey, Esq., Yazoo City, Mi---Sirs We 
regret that in reply to vour favor of Aug. 5th, 
we can give little satisfactory information as to 
the uses of Mastodon cotton in our manufacto- 
ries. Even had a sufficient quantity gone into 
consumption, which there has not, the manufac- 
turers would carefully conceal the uses to 
which they put it and its value to them. 

Of the quality and value ot the cotton in our 
market, we can give a strong and cecided opin- 
ion. We think its length and strength and 
silkiness of staple place it next below Sea [sland 
colton, from which it presents no marked point 
of difference, when not injured by ginning.— 
This is a most important point, because saw 
ginned Sea Island does not rank high in this 
market, owing to the staple being cut. 

The writer believes that he has seen every 
parcel of Mastodon cotton in the Liverpool 
market. For some 10d. is asked. We sold 
two bales, dull in color, at Sd. and a rather large 
sale was made early in the season at 84 or 9d. 
Had we 100 bales of similar quality tothe small 


| bale of Mr. W.-H. Mercer, we should ask 10d , 


and we have no doubt a sale might be made 
readily ai9d. But you must bear in mind that 
parcels of a bale or two are difficult to place, 
tne buyer making rathera favor of taking 
them, 

The principal points to attend to are, first, 
fineness, length and comparative strength ot 
staple, which must not be injured by over- 
ginning or working the gin loo tast, which con- 


| verts valuable coton into a broken mass of 


fibres expensive to separate and involving the 
loss of halt the cotton. Next to this a fine pick 
bloom is desirable, not too much of the cream 
color, and a degree of oiliness in the (quality of 
the cotton, making the sample silky. These 


4 points attained the colton would only be inferior 


lo the higher qualitiesof Sea Islands. We remain 
your ob’t serv'is, Geo. Green & Son. 


Staggers in Hogs. 


Mr. Camax:—My neighbor, Mr. L. W. Lun- 
dy had what wecall the ‘ blind staggers” among 
his fatting hogs last fall. The first that had it 
was so far gone before he knew it was sick, 
thatit died before he could do anything for it. 
He kept a sharp lookout on the balance ot them, 
and in a short time found another sick ia the 
same way—prosirate on the ground with its 
feet stretched out and attempting occasionally 
to rise, but in the attempt would stagger and 
fall again, apparently blind. He immediately 
set about applying a remedy he had heard, 
which was simply to splitdhe skin two inches 
on the forehead, and locsen up the skin around 


the incision and fill itup with fine salt; at least 
that is the remedy he had heard of, but had for- 
gotten whal to fill up with,and applied spirits 
ot turpentine. Three were cured in this way. 
Salt is the most convenient to apply, and isthe 
thing used by a writer in the Albany Cultiva- 
tor of 1841, with success. 

The case above mentioned és the only one in 
which I have known this remedy used, and the 
turpentine gave immediate relief. The salt 
may do the same. The remed is always at 
hand and worth trying at least. 

Some of my shoats had the “thumps” last 
spring. 1l gave them tar on their corn, and cut 
off their tails, and some part of their ears to 
bleed them, and they were soon well. They 
eat the tarred corn, rather mincing it at first; 
but givethem nothing else to eat, and they will 
finally eat enough. Jaren L. Turner. 

Crackersneck, Ga., Sept. 1816. 


An Outline of American System of Vinee 
yards. 
Mr CAMAK:— — 


On the same principle as correct planting of 
fruit trees, Seuppernong vines put, say 20 feet 
at least apart, and other kinds 10. Trim in 
summer and fall with an eye to one or two main 
stems at each intersection, eventually spreading 
over scaffolding for arbors, unchecked as to 
length; and all underneath the arbors to be 
kept clear of weeds, grass or straggling branch- 
es, especially in fall ground, so scarified before 
and alter leaves falling that none blow off, but 
thev and trimmings and other litter be incorpo- 
rated with the soilin lieu of directly manuring 
the vineyard. Posts with forks or cleets naile 
ed each side of the tops to hold the rails that 
support, say thin scantling sustaining the 
branches, areto be inserted 10 feet each way, 
thus leaving room for passage of team, &c. un- 
derneath the canopies. 

Wine Maxina.—Grapes mashed, say with a 
set of rollers such as Mr. W. Herbemont invent- 
ed, and the juice run through folds of woollen 
blankets op a trame over a vessel at the side of 
the press. Then spirits or sugar or both added, 
and all putinio a clean cask fumigated witha 
sulphur match: a fourth of good spirits, or say 
at least 2 Ibs. of sugar per gallon. Neara fourth 
of spirits and 1 lb. of sugar per gallon make a 
safe keeping and very pleasant wine. Scup- 
pernong should never be fermented with the 
skins, &c. But for red wine it is well to fer- 
ment other kinds of grapes a few hours, say 20 
or less in hot weather, and then add the keeping 
ingredients and shake well the cask and coa- 
tents. S. W. 


Agricnitural Meetings. 
Monroe and Conecuh Agricuitural Soclety. 


Ma. CamManx--Herein enclosed, 1 send you 
some resolutions passed by the Monroe and 
Conecuh County Agricultural Society, which, 
it is the request ot the Society, you should have 
published in the SOUTHERN Cuutivaror. 

Joun Green, Corresp’g Sec. 

Burnt Corn, Alabama, Oct. 10, 1846. 

Whereas, it has pleased Divine Providence 
to remove from amongst us CoL. Al. Ex. Mc- 
Donato, of Barbour county, the able advocate 
of practical and scientific Agriculture, and who 
caused the barren piney woods to blossoin as 
the rose, and yield abundantly to his skillful 
culture: And whereas, this Society deem such 
men as Col. McDonatp public benefactors, 
whose services and example should be com- 
memorated; therelore, 

Nesolvcd, That this Society sympathize with 
his bereaved family for their irreparable loss: 
and, be it further i 

Resolved, Thatin the opinion of this Society, 
the cause ot Agriculture has received a severe 
blow by the demise of su able a writer ard suc- 
cessful cultivator. 

Resolved, ‘Vhatthe Secretary send a copy of 
these resolves to the Agricutural Society of 
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Barbour Coanty, ot which he was a member, 
and cause the same to be published in the 
SoUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 
J. Watkins, President. 
J. Green, Corresponding Secretary. 


Agricultural Meeting in Harris County. 


Pursuant to notice, the Farmers’ of Harris 
county, some few excepted, metin Hamilton, 
on the first Tuesday inst., tor the purpose of 
forming an Agricultural Society. 

M. J. Crawtord, Esq., was called to the chair, 
and G. A. B. Slozier to act as Secretary. Al- 
ter an announcement, from the chair, of the ob- 
ject ot the meeting, accompanied by a very 
handsome address which did honor to his intel- 
ligent head and patriotic heart, which first mov- 
ed, we believe, in this worthy object. James 
N. Ramsay, Esq., sustained his well deserved 
reputation as a speaker, ready-minded en all 
occasions, in a forcible speech on the sub- 
ject of the meeting; followed by Mr. Baker in 
a chaste and beautiful speech, who was also 
followed by Dr. Bedell and others, and indeed 
it was arevivallime. Old Harris is sometimes 
hard to move, but when she doescome forth her 
strides are those of a giant. She has heard of 
what othersare doing, and, peculiarly sensitive 
jn reference to her own importance, has deter- 
mined to “ take the field.” 

A committee, consisting ot Branch Ligon, 
Robert Simpson, Benjamin Henry, John Mc- 
Gehee and Seaborn Whatley, were appointed 
to report suitable persons for President and six 
Vice-Presidents, who retiring, returned for 

President, Charlei Kenon, 

For Vice-Presidents, M.J Crawford, Toliver 
Jones, George H. Bryant, F. M. Trammel, 
Thomas A. Williams, John White. 

For Secretaries, G. A. B. Slozier, James N. 
Ramsay, | 

Which report the meeting accepted, subject, 
howerer, to the next meetings dispcsal, and to 
the provisions of a Constitution, for the drafting 
of which, on motion, the chair appointed a com- 
mittee of seven, to wit: James N. Ramsay, 
James R. Henderson, John McGehee, Henry 
H. Lowe, Henry E. Moss, Branch Ligon and 
John Brooks. 

Resolved, That the proceedings be published 
in the Columbus papers and Southern Culti- 
vator. 

Adjourned to the first Tuesday in November. 

M. J. Crawrorn, President. 

G. A.B. Stozter, Secretary. 

Harris County, October 6, 1846. 


Agricultural Meeti::g in Gwinnett. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, Ga., Oct. 6th, 1846. 

Pursuant to previous notice a very respecta- 
ble portion of the citizens of Gwinnett County, 
met at the court house for the purpose of forming 
an Agricalturaland Horticultural Society. On 
motion, Dr. Thomas W Alexander, was called 
to the Chair, and Z. Norton requested to act as 
Secretary: 

James P. Simmons, Esq., being so requested, 
explained the object of the meeting in a tew ap- 
propriate remarks. Wherenpon. on motion of 
J. R. Alexander, Esq., a Committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare and report to the meetinga 
Constitutior tor the Government ot such socie- 
ty. That Committee was appointed by the 
chair, who retired a short time, and on their re- 
turn reported a Constitution which was taken up 
by the meeting, read by sections and with some 
amendments unanimously adopted. 

The Constitution was then subscribed by a 
laige portion of those present. 

Tne Society then proceeded to elect its offi- 
cers for the first year. Whereupon, Dr. T. W. 
Alexander was elected President, John A. 
Born, first, and Madison R. Mitchel. second Vice 
President, James P. Simmons Secretary, and 
William Knox Treasurer, i 

The President then, on motion, appointed a 
Committee, consisting of J. R. Alexander, J. P, 
Simmons, Vivian Holmes, D. W. Spencer, 


Burton Cloud, Esqs., with instructions to deter- 
mine upon what premiums shall be offered at 
the first annual Fair, and report the same to a 
meeting of the society to be held atthis place on 
the first Tuesday in November next. 

The Society by resolution then requested that 
the proceedings ot this meeting be putlished in 
the SUUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 

Tuos. W. ALEXANDER, Chairman., 
Z. Norton, Secrelary, 

The Southern Banner and Southern Whig 

are requested to copy. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Manuresfor Grape Vinesand Fruit Trees. 


Mr. Epitor:—A few words if you please on 
this subject. l am very much disposed to be 
economical in the use of whatever means Lem- 
ploy forthe advancement ot wealth and com- 
fort. I dislike, particularly, to see our farmers 
and horticulturists purchase high-priced and 
ecarce fertilizers, when by using materials 
which are ly ing about them, and sometimes go- 
ing to waste, they migni save the cost of their 
manures, while their crops might not be dimin- 
ished. This fault, as l consider it, is particu- 
larly chargeable upon what are called “book 
farmers,” or those who read agricultural publi- 
cations. Many of them commence farming 
with abundant resources, and by throwing away 
their money for costly tertiiizers, and neglecting 
the means they haveon hand, which would cost 
them comparatively nothing, they waste their 


capital, get into debt, and finally are obliged to 


give up farming with injury to themselves and 
disgrace to scientific agriculture. This should 
notbe. Many tarmers have mines of wealth 
upon their plantations which they never take 
pains to develope, and, indeed, which they often 
consider a nuisance, 

But to our subject. Grape vines and fruit 
trees do not need stable manure, nor any other 
manure prepared by animals. The best ma- 
nures for them are such as have no more nitro- 
gen tban is contained in common vegeiable mat- 
ter. Therefore nothing is better for them than 
plain rotten wood, hay, sawdust, leaves, chips, 
shavings, straw, or swamp muck, These, to- 
gether with lime and ashes—even leached ash- 
es, and anthracite and bituminous coal ashes— 


will make vines and fruit trees grow large, | 


healthy andhizhly productive. ‘These manures 
cost little, can be had almost anywhere, and 
may be applied at any time. 
. Those living in the neighborhood of a saw. 
mill, have a fine upportunity of getting a cheap 
and bignlv useful article. Thesawdust of hard 
woods, particularly oak and hickory, is the very 
best manure for grape vines and fruit trees that 
can be obtained. Scattered over the surface of 
the ground under the vine or tree, witha due 
proportion of alkaline substances, it hag a most 
charming effect upon the productiveness of it. 

A swamp hole upon a farm might be made al- 
most as valuable as a gold mine. The mnd ta- 
ken Out in the fall, and compost made of it with 
lime, ashes, finely powdered charcoal and plas- 
ter, and let lie til! spring, with an occasional 
turning over during the winter, will make ama- 
nure cheaper and better than nitrate of pctash 
and many othercostly fertilizers. Dug or plow- 
ed in among the roots of vines and fruit trees, 
or even scattered over the surface and under the 
plants, it would have a very beneficial effect 
upon the prospects of the fruit raiser, When 
these cannot be obtained, roven straw, hay, 
chips, shavings or leaves, are better than more 
tostly substances. 

Therefore when farmers or horticulturists 
h ve a swamp, whence they mav proctre 
swamp muck, or live near a sawmill where 
they can obtain the sawdust, and neglect to use 
these articles, but instead of this, send hundreds 
of wiles for guano, nitrate of potash, silicate of 
potash, and ærter costly materials, we should 
notat all be astonished at numeious failures 
among them, and the poverty which annoys and 
hampers themat every turn. H they alone 
were he losers, E should not so much complain, 
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for I should consider their suffering and loss as 
a punishment tor their folly; but they retard 
the course of scientific agriculture, and by that 
means check the progress ef mankind in know- 
leige and happiness, 

Excuse this complaining, Mr. Editor, as it is 
designed for good, and for that only. 

CHEMICO, 


From the Ohio Cultivator, 


Agricultural College at Mount Airy. 


We informed our readers, some time since, of 
the announcement in the Philadelphia and oth- 
er papers, that Mr. Gowen, of Mount Airy, 
near Philadelphia had purchased the Mount 
Airy College property adjoining his fine estate, 
with the view tc the establishment of an insti- 
tution for the instruction of youth, in theoreti- 
eal and practical agriculture, including horti- 
culture, upon the most approved principles of 
enlightened experience and rational science. 
The deep interest we fee) in the advancement 
ol these great and interesting pursuits led us to 
make inquiry of Mr. Gowen respecting the 
prospect there was of such a noble enterprise 
being commenced, and we are happy to inform 
our readers that there is a fair prospect of the 
institution being opened next spring, should 
proper encouragement be afforded, and the 
health of Mr. Gowen, which for some time past 
has been delica'e, permit him to bestow such 
personal supervision as would be required trom 
his position as patron of the institution. 

We cannot but regard one of the vontingen- 
cies on which the opening of the college depends, 
as not very serious, namely, the assurance of 
sufficient patronage; for what tarmer of the 
West, or planter of the South, is there who 
would not rejoice at an opportunity ot having 
a son educated at a college where, in addition 
to a scholastic education befitting a gentleman, 
he would be qualified for conducting, in the 
most efficient and ecoromical plan, every spe- 
cies of agricultural husbandry? The state of 
Mr. Gowen's health, we think, is more io be 
feared as interfering with his noble design than 
the want of patronage; but we are happy to 
learn that a marked improvement in his health 
has taken place within a short time, and that 
there is a fair prospect of its complete restora. 
tion. 

In relation to the plan of this Agricultural 
College, Mr. Gowen informs us that all the de- 
tails have not yet been determined on; but his 
design is to employ the ablest talent in the coun- 
try as professors, and to make the course of 
academic instructions as liberal as that of any 
colleges in our land, for those who choose to 
avail themselves of a thorough classical educa- 
tion; while the students will be thoroughly 
grounded in practical mathematics, mechanics, 
natural philosophy, &e., and withal imbued 
with a love of Rural Life, and habituated in 
mind and body to its delightful pursuits, 

The graduate of this college will not be the 
sickly and attenuated Book Worm merely, but 
the vigorous and intelligent Country Gentleman. 
Who is there that has given the least attention 
to the subject, is not convinced of the impera- 
live necessity that exists for a radical reform in 
our systems of college education? And who 
is there that wishes well of his race and his 
couniry, that dess not say God speed to this 
praiseworthy effort at the commencement ot 
such a reform? We shall hail the opening of 
the Mount Airy College as an auspicious era 
in the history of our country, and the harbinger 
of great good, especially to the cause of agri- 
culture. 

We could say much more in favor of this 
glorious opening for the rising generation, and 
especially of the admirable fitness of the man 
and the place for the proposed institution; but 
we forbear for the present. In the meantime, 
we submit the matter tor the consideration of 
parents who value the health, happiness and 
prosperity of their sons; and, also, to young 
men of spirit and enterprise, who wish to be- 
come thoroughly fitted for a position among the 
real nobility of our land. We should be grati- 
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fied to learn that Ohio, our great and growing 
agricultural State, would farnish her proportion 
of students, should the college go into operation ; 
and this, we teel confident, will be the case, for 
two or three have already been reported to us as 
ready to enter as soon as it is opened. 

We would suggest that those desiring to send 
their sons, or to obtain further information on 
the subject, would do well to write directly to 
Mr. Gowen. His address is James Gowen, 
(Mt. Airy,) Philadelphia, Pa. 

„Agricultural editors, and others, friend- 
lv to the cause, can aid Mr Gowen in his laud- 
able enterprise, by making his intentions known 
to their readers. 


From the Cyclopædia of Domestic Economy. 
Ventilation. 


Good ventiiation is nowhere more important, 
although nowhere more neglected than in our 
bed-chambers. The bad effect of sleeping in 
small and close rooms has been often mention- 
ed; to which we may likewise add, that of hav- 
ing thick curtains drawn close round the bed, 
which confine the air that has been exhaled, 
surrounding us with an impure atmosphere. 
Provision shovld be made for a continual 
change of air inthe apartment during the night, 
by the escape of the heated and foul air and the 
introduction of cool and tresh air. ‘The first 
may be effected by some aperture at the top ol 
the room; perhaps keeping the top sash open for 
about an inch may be sullicient: of course care 
must be taken thatthe fresh air brought in at 
the topof the room, shall not act as a draught 
striking upon the bed, but that it enters by small 
apertures, and diffuses itself as quickly as pos- 
sible, and likewise that (here may be the means 
uf regulating the quantity according lo circum- 
stances, It the temperature of the fresh air 
can be regulated it will be better. 

A liule apparatus for ventilating a bed cham- 
ber in the night, invented by Marquis de Cha- 
bannes, though not very effectual for a large 
room, is perhaps wosth mentioning for a small 
one. Itconsists ot a little box, or enclosure of 
tin or other metal, having an opening in front, 
in which may be placed a small lamp. ‘The 
upper part or tlue is to be inserted in the wall on 
the chimney breast and is to go quite into the 
flue ofthechimney. The air which the lampre- 
quires for combustion will thus pass into the flue 
occasioning fresh air to rush into the room to 
supply its place. This machine isin facta little 
chimney, in which the lamp is the fire. kt 
should be placed near the top of the room. 

Ít is highly deserving of attention, that al- 
though we never use fires without flues, yet we 
wery absurdly have long continued to burn 
lamps of considerable size, which are in fact, 
so many fires, in the middle of our apartments, 
even when small, without the least atteinpt to 
carry off the burnt air which they are constantly 
generatirg. No wonder then, that the air, in 
such places, is often fel: to be oppressive: it is, 
indeed, extremely unwholesome. 


From the Albany Cultivator, 
Importance of Well Directed Labor. 


„What great effect from little causes spring, 
What wealth does labor well cirected bring.” 

A single stroke of an axe is of little conse- 

uence; yet by the continual application of 
that small power, properly directed, what 
amazing effecis are pro ſuced! The sturdy oak 
and lofty pine do not simply own its power, but 
whole forests fall betore it, and the wilderness 
‘becomes a garden. 

Industry well directed, will give a mana 
competency in a few years. The greatest in- 
dustry misapplied is useless, 

As an example, there Is my neighbor, Seth 
Steady, the Blacksmith, is not only an industri. 
ous man, but his inaustry applied to one object.: 
His hammer is heard at dawn ot day, and the 
fire blazes in his shop during the evenings, from 
the 20th of September to the 20th of March. 
Go to bis shop at any time of the day for any 


kind of work, you are sure to be wanted upon. 
The consequence is, his purse is filled with dol- 
lars, and his cellars well filled with provisions, 
and that’s what I call quite comtortable. Al- 
though suitably liberal, and enjoying the good 
things of life as he goes on, ten years of health 
wiil enable him to purchase a good farm. 

AS a contrast, there is my triend Nat. Notion- 
al, the busiest and most industrious mortal in 
existence; as the old saying is, ‘‘he has too 
many irons in the fire,” and with all his industry 
he goes behind-hand. 

He has a fine farm, but instead of pursuing 
the cultivation of it, he flies and seizes on ev- 
ry new project that occurs. 

A tew years ago he concluded to give up the 
dairy business, in consequence of the low price 
of butter and cheese; sold his cows at a low 
figure, and purchased sheep ata high rate, for 
wool then commanded a high price. By the 
time he got fairly int» the raising of wooli, down 
went the price of wool, and up went the price 
ol butter and cheese, He then sold his sheep 
and purchased cows again, for cheese was up, 
and wool was down, Last year, alter sowing 
a number of acres of grain, he resolved to rent 


his farm, sell the grain on the ground, buy a. 


team and go to hauling; for, by a nice calcula. 
tion, he had proved that money might be made 
by it. A team was procured; but after one or 
two trips, he conclu:led to sell his team, build a 
saw-mill. and go largely into lumbering. ‘The 
dam was completed, the irons procured, and 
three-fourths of the expense incurred, waen by 
a nice calculation, (tor no one makes nicer cal- 
cu'ations,) he found that an oil-mill would al- 
ford the best profit; and to work he went with 
great industry, building an oii mill, 

I happened to go there a few weeks afer- 
wards, and the wh: le organization of the mill 
was undergoing an alteration, to fit it up for 
a cotten and woollen manufactory. 

A quizzical friend irtends to propose to him 
toabandon that project and enter largely into 
the manufacture of flour, and [ have no doubt 
that he will readily accede tothe proposal. 

So with all his industry and expense, he is 
neither benefiting himself nur the public. 


Tue Dew.—The theory of the dew is inte- 
resting to all the admirers of nature, and illus- 
trates in astriking manner the beautiful econo- 
my of the operations of her system. Professor 
Johnson, in his agricultural chemistry, re- 
marks, that:—The dew is celebrated at all 
times and in every tongue for its sweet intlu- 
ence; it presents the most beautiful and strik- 
ing illustration of the economy of Nature and 
exhibits one of the wise and bountiful adapta- 
tions, by which the whole system of things, an- 
imate and inanimate, is fitted and bound toge- 
ther. All bodies on the surlace of the earth ta- 
diate or throw out rays of heat, in straight lines 
—every warmer body to every colder—and the 
entire surface itself is continually sending rays 
upward through the clear air into free space. 
Thus on the earth’s surface all bodies strive, as 
it were, afier an equal temperature, (an equili- 
brium of heat,) while the surface as a whole 
tends generally towards acooler state. But 
while the sun shines this cooling will not take 
place, for the earth then receives in general 
more heat than it gives off; and if the clear 
skv be shutout by a canopy of clouds, these 
will arrest and again prevent it froin being 
speedily dissipated. At night, then, when the 
sun is absent, the earth will cool the most; on 
clear nights, also, more than when clcudy, and 
when clouds only partially obscure the sky, 
those parts will become the coolest which look 
towards the clearest portions of the heavens. 

Now when the suriace cools, the air in con- 
tact must cool also, and like the warm currents 
on the mountain si le, must forsake a portion ot 
the watery vaporit has hitherto retained. ‘This 
water, like that floating mist on the hills, de- 
scends in particles almost infinitely minute. 
These particles collect upon every leaflet, and 
suspend themselves from every blade of grass 
in drops of “pearly dev.” And mark here a 
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beautiful adaptation. Different substances are 
endowed with the property of radiating their 
own heat, and thus becoming cool with differ- 
entdegrees of rapidity; and these substances, 
which, in the air, become cool at first, also at- 
tract first, and most abundantly, the particles of 
falling dew.—Ex. Payer. 


Proper Soin ror THe Ruse.—The proper 
soil forthe Rose is strong rich loam, and well 
decomposed vegetable mould, or cow-dung or 
horse dung; but as we are tooolten already 
provided with the kind of soil we are obliged to 
use, and the garden and situations for our Ro- 
ses are generally reaay made, all we must dois 
tomodity and supply the deficiency, if any, as 
well as we can. If the soil be light, holes must 
be dug, and loam and dung torked in at the bot- 
tom ot the hole, as well as the hole be filled up 
with the saine mixture; for troublesome as this 
may be, itis the only way to secure a good 
growth and bloom, and it is next to useless to 
plant roses in poor light soil withoutthis pre- 
caution. Kitchen gardens well kept up will 
always grow the Rose well, and unless the soil 
be very poor and very light a good spadeful of 
rotten dung mixed with the soil where the Rose 
is planted, willanswer all the purpose. Among 
the evils of poor soil for the Rose, it is noi the 
least, that i. frequently makes the flower that 
would otherwise be double come single or semi- 
double, so as to destroy all the identity of the 
variety by its bloom; and although many thou- 
sands of roses not worth apenny have been 
sent oul, many others which did not deserve it 
have been condemned, because the party u ho 
was erowing them knew nothing about their 
cultivation, and starved them into a false cha- 
racter. As however it is difficult to give the 
Rose too rich a soil, it may be as well even if 
you think it good enough, to work in a spadelul 
ot dung with it; for it will do no harm, even it 
the state ot the ground be ever so good. We 
have nodoubt that the Rose would flourish in 
rotten turfs, and when they are to be grown ia 
pots itis practicable to give them this invalua- 
ble stutfto grow in; but unless it be a recently 
turned up pasture, there is nothing approximat: 
ing to tout of doors, and even this is far less 
supplied with the rotted grass, than when turts 
are cut thin to rot for use. Asa general prin- 
ciple, then, it may be laid down that the Rose 
requires rich soil, and that it you have it not 
you must change the nature of what you have 
by means of dung, or loam, or both. — Farmer 
and Mechanic. 


Werps.—A very common instance ot neg- 
lect inthe fall of the year, and through the 
middle and latter part of summer, is the omis- 
sion of the continued destruction of weeds, 
Corn, potatoes, ruta bagas, carrots, and other 
hoed crops, usually receive one or two good 
dressings with the hoe and cultivator early in 
the season, and are alterwardsneglected. How 
many fields of coin, exhibit in autumn, when 
the crop is cut up and cleared off, a smooth, 
clean surface, like a newly plowed field, as 
they ought ta? instead ot which, we lat more 
frequently see half a ton of luxuriant weeds to 
the acre. 

The old saying is, “one year’s seeding will 
make five years’ weeding.” But there is ano- 
ther reason why weeds should never be suffered 
to goto seed. Theexhaustioncaused by grow- 
ing vegetables, which are destroyed on the sure 
face and not buried inthe soil, every one knows; 
but the exhaustion produced by the formation 
and ripening of seed, is not so well appreciated. 
It has been justly remarked, that it requires 
more strengta of soil to form the half ounce of 
seed on a single plantof the tarnip, than to 
grow the large succulent bulb in the ground, 
though weighing filteen pounds. Hence the 
great importance of never allowing a crop ct 
weeds to draw the life from the soil in ripening 
a crup of seed. 

The importance of cutting up and destroying 
weeds when only an inch high, belore they have 
shaded and stunted the young crop, and when 
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the work can be done with one-tenth of the la- 
bor subsequently required, needsno reasoning 
to show ils policy. The advantage of keeping 
the soil entirely free from the seeds of weeds, so 
thatthe necessary stirring uf the surface may be 
entirely perfurmed by the plow and cultivator, 
instead of by hand, is equally obvious.— Alba- 
ey Cullivalor. 
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CHOICE FRUIT TREES, 
THE SUBSCRIBER has on hand 
a rare collection of FRUIT TREES, AA 


ed by himself from the best varieties, 


ern trees.) Also, Pears, Plums, (specimens of which 
can be shown grown py me 


on- 
ble flowering fruit trees as tire Apple, Peach, Almond, 
ovey’s celebrated Secdling Straw- 
berry, which have have proved in this climate to be 
of enormous size and of exquisite Pine 
Apple flavor, (baskets of this delicious fruit have been 
in the Columbus market the past sammer with berries 
measuring from 4 tobinchesrowad.) Also, Ornament. 
al Shrubs, Plants, &c. Superb Dutch Flowering Bulbe, 
Hyacinths, Tolips, Amarytas. Alto an extensive as- 
sortraent of Garden and Field Seeds, all of which can 
be found at my seed store in Columbus, Geo. Orders 
for trees, plants, bulbs or seeds will be earefally packed 
togo any distance with safety. 
5 CHARLR A. PRABODY. 


Che Sonthern Cultivator 
Ts published on the first of every montà, at Augusta, Ga, 
F W. & W. S. JONES, PROPRIETORS. 


EDITED BY JAMES CAMAk, OF ATHENS, GA. 


TERMS.—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
l Copy, one ycar,..... 81 00| B copies, one ycar,..$20 00 
6 copies, 2 .... 5 00 100 copies, ‘ 75 00 


{All subscriptions must commence with the volume.) 

Tre CASH SYSTEM will be rigtily adhered to, and in no 
case will the paper be sent unless the money accompanies 
the order. 

A DVERTISEMENTspertainingto Agriculture, will be in- 
serted for ONE DOLLAR for every square of ten lines or 
less, for the first insertion, and s8VENTY-FIVE CENTS per. 
square for each continuance. 


TT "ALL COMMUNICATIONS, MUST BE POST PAID, and: 
aldresse ] to JAMES CAMAK, Athens, Georgia. 
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Altered from tae Amer can Agriculturist e Almanac for 
1811. und urrungcd to suil Ihe Southern &. tes 


CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

(The foliowing brief hints io the farmer, planter and 
gardener, will de found to apply not oniy to the month 
under which they are arranged, but, owing to diversity 
of seasons, climate and snils, they may frequently an- 
ewer (or other months Tuis g 
ale agricaliuriet will not far’ 
cases where his judgment 


Seule all your accounts, collect what is due 
vou, and pay what you owe. “Short setile- 
ments make long friend.“ Examine your farm 
statistics and see whal have been th? resuits of 
your experiments with the diff : rent kinds of ma 
nures, seeds, modes of tillage, &c. &c, and 
note them well for future use. No farmer 
Ought to be without such a book, in which all 
experiments should be carefully recorded at the 
time, and the results carried into a separate 
book for his own use herealier; and if new and 
valuable discoveries are obtained, comniuni- 
Cate tiemto some agricultural periodical tor 
the benefit of the world. Recollect, you have 
the experience of thousands tu guide your ope- 
rations, and, by contributing to the general 
stuck whatever may be useful, you are but re. 
turning to mankind a part of the benefits you 
have derived from them. But avoid twadale 
and-hambugecry, aod oft published statements, 


notice and apply in all 
a experience may dictate.) 


and prolix or (e‘ious aarration, an: give all the f 


circumstances material tu the subjects, in the 
briefest, plainest, simplest language pussible. 
Above all things send in your subscription to 
one or more valuable agricul'ural papers, and 
get as many of your neighbors to: subscribe as 
possible, and consider in so doing, yuu-are ben- 
efiuing yourself by itten times as much as you 
are the publishers. Summer is peculiarly the 
time tor making observations and experimenis 
and winter the time for communicating them 
R-member the poor, not only in this month but 
every month through the year, and especially 
during the inclemency of winter. You need 
not give so mach to them outright, but endeavor 
to put them in a way ol making themselves 
comfortable, by afford ing them employment, by 
which, you may be benefitted, while doing them 

You thus confer on-them.a triple bene 
fi:, by farnishing them the means ol comforta 
ble subsi-tence, teaching them to help them. 
selves, and avoiding the habit of receiving chu- 
rily. which insensibly weakens (heir sense u! 
selt-dependence. 

Stock now require increased attention, Thev 
must be well housed, or at least protected 
against wind, with a shelier to which they can 
resort in storms, well supplied with salt, and 
abandance of water if possible in the: yarn! 
where they can get it when they want, and 
without wearying themselves in looking for it. 
and wasting their manure by dropping it in the 
road, or by a running stream or pond where it 
will all be lost. Their feed should be regular, 
aod given to them as near stated times-as pos- 
sible. They lools tor their food then at certain 
hours, and are not uneasy and freiful till the 
customary perind arrives, and rest quietly, di- 
gesting their food till it is time to look for ano- 
ther sapply. It brought an in regular habits 
brates are much better time keepers than many 
are dieposed to consider them, who have not 
Observed closely their imelligence. Now isa 


aution the consider-- 


‘spring crops. 
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goo: time to breale sieers and oults, while the 
roads are smooth and hard. They -ught to be 
eaily accustomed to handling and the halter, 
and be gently treated, by which t!ey are more 


1 disposedto vield-tu-the wishes: of their master. 


It they have been always used to good:treat- 
ment, they will acquire a confidence in their 
keepers, and the more readily submit to their 
guidance. Tis always bever to train them 
with strong, well broker animals. Sympathy 
has more to do with the brute creation than 
thes have credit fur generally. and the good ha- 
bits and orderly behavior of the older animale, 
they have been accustomed to treat with deler- 
ence, will nut be without its whulesome effect 
on them. 

This is the best month tor spreading out 
he no for dew-rotiing, in the latiiudes below 
40°, as it gets a whiter and better rot than if 
spread earlier. 

Kucken Garden.—Every fine day uncover the 
framesin which are lettnce and cauliflower 
plants, otherwise they will becume spindling 
trom want of air. Hot beds can now be made 
fur forcing asparagus tor the table in January. 
It the ground is open continue trenching for 
W hen the ground is frozen cart 
manure, repair fences, clean seeds, prepare 
tools for spring. Provide pea sticks, bean 
poles, &r., and finish all that wil! be reqnired 
in the spring, and. which can be done when the 
ground is frozen. 

Fruit Garden and Orclard.— Finish those 
things which may have been omitted the pre- 
vious month. If the weather continues open 
digging and plowing may be done advania- 
geously. Perform any work that may tend to 
tor ward your business in the spring. 

FWower Garden and Pleasure (rrounds.—Con- 


‘tinge to protec: your beds of bulbs and also 


flower beds-and shrubs as directed in last mon h. 
Should the weather continue opea in the early 
part of this month, bulbs may still be planted, 
They shouid not be left as late as this, but it 
such has been the case they had better be plant- 
ed now ihan lett untjl spring. Now caretully 
protec: seedling bulbs. The more tender. kinds 
ol treescan have their roots protected from 
frost by laying manure or long litter about them. 

Plantation. —The closing month of the year 
is one in which every agriculturist should take 
an interest, ani for many useful hints we will 
refer the reader tu the Calendar for the previous 
months 

Cotton picking will probably occupy this 
month until Christmas, when this business will 
have been cumpleted, if the culture has been 


well managed and the season. favorable. li 


would be well to start your plows and break up 
ground tor corns. let nothing bul cotton prevent 
- not even cleaning; tor plowing is only one 
job; yet, if done soon ii is generally advanta 
veous, and if. bad. weather. should set in, when it 
must be done, tiene will be lost and a drawback 
ensue, whereas by plowing in time cleaniag 
can be done later. 

In weather not employed about other labor 
more important, manure and trim all kinds ot 
vines and ſruit trees except the orange tribe. 
Transplant evergreens and other trees, sweet 
briers, honey-suckles, jasmines, &c.; sow late 


_neas and beans, and set out onions for seed; set 


all hands at work in cleaning ap tor other crops, 
icking up limbs, grubbing, cleaning up hol- 
ows, sides.of bayous, cutting down corn-stalks 


with hoes, gathering materials lor making ma- 
n ure, &e. &a. 

if you do aot live in the immediate vicinity, 
say five or six miles, from a sugar plantation, 
by all means keep bees. This cas be rendered 
one of the most productive branches of busi- 
ness of the day. Procure a few swarms at first 
and they will soon multiply to any extent re- 
quired. Use sections of hollow logs four or 
five leet long for hives, it you have no other 
more convenient materials to make them ol, 
and allow the bees to work over the boney a se- 
cond.-time, that you may avoid the injurious ef- 
fecte of eating honey which may have been ga- 
thered from poisonous flowers. Ifthe above 
named class of hives be used, there will be no 
necessity for killit g the bees; for when the 
hives are filled with honey they ean be remo · 
ved withoat harm from the end opposite to that 
in which the bees are at work, and they will 
immediately go to-work and hillthe vacancy. 
In most parts-of the Southern States bees may 
be kept at work during the winter. If there are 
no flowers for them they can be made to work 
over the bad honey collected the season bet re. 

This is also a busy month for the sugar-plant- 
er. Re- will be active in cutting aad carting 
his cane with all possible dispatch, and he 
should employ one or more practica! and intel- 
ligent men to conduct the operations of the mill. 
fo the manufacture of sugar, we k.. ow of no 
better method than that given by Prolessor 
Mayes in a letter to. Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, from 
which we make the following extract: 

Ist. To cut the cane as ripe as possible, but 
before any acetic acid is formed ; litmus paper, 
aes to the fresh cut cane will turn red if 
acid. 

2nd. Express the juice without loss of time, 
as every moment alier cuttiog will deteriorate 
its quality. 

3.1. A small quantity of clear lime-water, say 
one quart to a hundred gallons of juice, should 
be added the moment it is expressed, unless the 
Juice shows-acidity with litmus paper; in that 
case, no lime should be used, but a soluticn of 
sal soda or soda ash should de added until it is 
precisely neutral. 

4th. When the juice is neutral, free from ex- 
cess of acid or alkali, it should be evaporated 
in such.an apparatus as would finish its charge 
in 30 minutes; il the toiling power is too small 
good crystal zation cannot possibly be obtained. 

The whole time occopied trom the cutting ot 
the cane to finishing its boiling should not ex- 
ceed one hour. 

5th. To know when the boiling is finished 
place a thermometer in the keitle. and continue 
io evaporate until n stands at 239° Fahrenheit. 
If, when placed to run off after cooling it should 
be found too treely boiled, the next time boil to 
210° or, if too light to run off, to >89 and so 
on. 

Gih. The kettle or boiler should be so arrang- 
ed that the moment ii is done its charge should 
be thrown into a cooler capable of holding a 
numder of charges. The first charge should be 
left in the cooler without stirring, until the second 
charge is thrown in, thea with an oar scrape the 
crystals found on the side and bottom of the 
cooler loose, and gently stir the whole mass to- 
zcther: the less stirred the better: so continue 
atthe letting in of each charge to stir gently ; 
and when all isin the cooler let the whole stand 
until it cools down to 175°, then fill out into su- 
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gar moulds of a capacity not less than 14 gal- 
lons. When cooled inthe mould sufficiently, 
say fourteen hours, pull the plug out of the bot- 
tom of the mould and insert a sharp point near- 
ly as large as the hule, some six inches; with- 

raw the point and stand the mould ona pot to 


dri 

th. If the sagar is intended to be brown, 
leaving it standing on the pot tor a sufficient 
length of time in a temperature of 80°, will run 
off its molasses and leave it in a merchantable 
shape; it will probably require twenty days. 
It can then be thrown out of the moulds and 
will be fit for use. When moulds cannot be ob- 
tained conical vessels of wood or metal, with a 
hole at the apex, will answer equally well. 

Conclusion.— Alt the close ot the year many 
persons employ themselves in reviewing the 
events of the past—their acquiremenis—their 
well or ill-spent days, or their hours of idleness 
orinattention. Good resolutions tur the future 
guidance naturally follow, and to such, kind 
reader, we most heartily join our warmest wish- 
es for permanent success, (rusting that each ot 
you who thus have resolved, may go on, adding 
“flower to flower and knowledge to know- 
ledge,” until you blossom in the garden where 
no good resoluticns are blasted, and where no 
flowers either wither or fade. So until Janua- 
ry, 1847, we bid the planter and farmer Farg- 
WELL. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
Wool. 


The annexed article, by Hamilton Gay, Esq., 
on the growth, preparation, packing, &e., of 
American Wool tor the English market, con- 
tains information which will be valuable both 
to the farmer and merchant. It was elicited by 
the following note, dated 

New Yorg, May 16, 1846. 

Dear Sir:—You have been engaged for the 
year past inexporting American wooisto vari- 
ous markets in Great Britain, and must have 
acquired much valuable information respecting 
the manner in which our wools should be pre- 
pared for those markets. Such information is 
much wanted by our tarmers and wool dealers; 
for it is evident that wool is to be hencetorth an 
important article of exportation from the United 
States. Allow us, then, to inquire, whether 
yon will not do us the {avor to write out your 

mpressions for the Journal of Commerce. 
We are, sir, your ob't servants, 
Hace & HALL Ocxk. 

Hamilton Gay, Esq , 53 South-st. 


New York, May 16, 1846. 

Messrs. Hate & HALLock: Dear Sirs— 1 
have your favor ot this day's date. Such infor- 
mation as I can give on the subject of your in- 
quiry, is at your service for the benefit of those 
interested. 

More than one-half of all the American 
fleece wool exported from the United States, of 
the last year’s clip, was owned and shipped by 
myself and by othe:s having a joint interest 
with me. The purchases were all made at the 
lowest poiat of the season, beginning on the Ist 
day of September, and closing on the 25th day 
of October last. The result has been a nett loss 
of $5,993, and 188 bales of woo! yet unsold; 
equal only to the fraction of a penny sterling on 
each pound. Nota fleece of the wool was sold 
to meet the payment of drafts drawn against it, 
nor was any portion of it unduly pressed upon 
the market—and this loss arose from causes un- 
necessary, easily avoided, and entirely within 
the control of parties in this country. 

The prices of United States fleece wool are 
affected very injuriously in foreign markets by 
itsunclean condition. It contains too much 
oil, and yolk, and dirt. The sheep are general- 
ly washed with too little care, and run too long 
after washing betore shearing. A large portion 
of the wool, trom this cause, must pass through 
the hands of those who sort it and scour it in 
soap and water, betore it is sold to the manu- 
facturers. 

The wool itself is of superior staple, and 


while upon the sheep is iolertor to no other in the 
world, of equal grade; and it may be sately sta- 
ted, that every pound of oil, or other worthless 
substance, will, in the English markets, deduct 
from the value of the wool containing it, the 
price at least of two pounds of wool. English 
manufacturers and samplers, before purchas- 
ing, open a portion ol the fleeces, ard examine 
carefully, not only the fineness, but also the 
strength of the staple, and its condition through- 
out. 

The first important operation in preparing 
our fleece wool for export, is to properly cleanse 
it before shearing. ‘Ihe sheepshould be wash- 
ed inclear running water—the water musi run 
treely through every part of the fleece, and the 
woul and every part of it should be pressed and 
worked with the hand while under water, until 
the dirt and oil are removed, and lhe waler runs 
off clear. The shearing should then take place 
as soon as the sheep become dry alter washing.“ 

Then comes the tying up of the fleeces, 

Allthe loose locks, clippings and tags, and 
everything unclean, or of an inferior quality, 
and the coarse wool trom the thighs, if there be 
any, should be wholly rejected, and the fleeces 
tied up firmly, so as to keep their shape, and 
show, as is customary, the best part of tne fleece 
on the outside. 

This terminates the wool-grower's part; but 
I will here remark, that sheep shoul: be kept as 
nearly as possible in uniformly good health and 
flesh, because every portion of the staple or fi- 
bre of the wool which grows while the sheep 
are very poor from disease or want of food, has 
so little strength as to break in working; and if 
this weak growth takes place in the fall of the 
year, it destroys the fleece for many purposes. 

The next step isto properly sortand sack the 
fleeces, and direct them to the besi market. 
This is the merchant’s part, and more than a 
shipper's profit depends upon its be ing perſorm- 
ed understandingly. 


In England each manufacturer devotes his 
attention tu one particular description of goods 
for which his machinery has been constructed, 
and he makes no other. The makers of each 
kind of goods have established themselves 
mostly together in some one pait of the king- 
dom, where they have a wool market of their 
own, in which they seek forthe qualities and 
descriptions suitable for their purpose, and will 
buy no other. The broadcloth makers in the 
west of England, the Worsted Combers of 
Yorkshire, the flannel manufacturers of Roche- 
dale, and those who make hosiery in Notting- 
ham, purchase in their several markels a sup- 
ply suitable only for their own machinery. So 
nice does this discrimination run, that the flee- 
ces of fine wool, taken trom sheep one year old 
which were never before shorn, are mostly sent 
to one part of the country, and there sold to be 
ised for one purpose, and the fleeces taken from 
the same sheep the next year, are sent to ano- 
ther part of the country and there wrought into 
a very different kind of goods. I'hus itis of 
great importance that ficcce wool for shipment, 
before it goes on board, should be sorled and 
sacked according to the grades of foreign manu- 
facturers, and suitable for their purposes, in or- 
der that it may be sold direcily to thein—other- 
wise, even it clean and in good order, it must 
pass first through other hands, that re-sort it, re- 
sack it, and distribute it to various parts of the 
kingdom at considerable expense. 

The size of the bales is the next thing to be 
kept ip view. [have paid on large shipments 
as high as one dollar per dale ſor Dock Dues,” 
without reference to the size of the bales; while 
at some ports the charge is less than one-tenth 
partof this sum. 

Custom in England givesthe purchaser an al- 
lowance on each bale called “the draft;” but 
the amount thus given varies at the different 


*Morrell, in his American Shepherd, directs that 
shearing should not take place until the lapse of such 
an interval after washing, as will allow the oil to ap- 
pear, and conter sofiness and brilliancy on the wool. 
A week or ten days is sufficient for the purpose if the 
weather has been sunny. 


markets. I have other accounts of sales in 
which only one pound weight per bale is deduct- 
ed for “the draft.” I have other accounts of 
sales made in different places, in which 2 lbs., 
and 3 Ibs., and 4 Ibs., and even 8 Ibs. per bale 
is deducted for “ the draft,“ without reference to 
the size of the bale. This may seem unrea- 
sonable, but it is established by the ancient 
usage ol the different markets, and must be com- 
plied with. The bales should therefore be of a 
size suited to their destination, but not too large, 
else they will not be lifted, but rolled over the 
docks and streets, Each sack should le firmly 
packed by a man inside, but never pressed by 
machinery, and every fleece of weak staple 
careſully rejected, and those fleeces packed by 
themselves. 

The shipment then requires some attention. 

The wool should be placed on board dry, with 
the sacking whole and clean, and should always 
be sert as light freight in the upper part ot the 
vessel. Our wou: contains too much oil and 
gummy matter to be placed low in the ship, 
with heavy weights pressing upon it, without 
ae in some degree injured by matting toge- 
ther. 

This closes the part ot the Ainerican mer- 
chant, 

In illustration, I will remark that I have had 
two invoices of wool sold in England at the 
same price, inthe same place, and within three 
days ol eachother, whose value in this country 
differed ten cents per pound on the day of their 
purchase, or any other day since. The one 
kind answered the market, the otherdid not, but 
was greatly superior in fineness of fibre. 

My own clipot wool, grown upon my own 
lands, and cut last June, and which I know all 
about, 1 shipped to England in one vessel, and 
consigned it in two equal quantities, of equal 
quality, to two different markets, about 200 miles 
distant from each other, and they were sold near 
the same time, by direction of the same house, 
and alter full and fair exposure in both markets, 
al a difference ot more than 7 cents per pound in 
price. Its quality and condition were very su- 
perior, and just suited to the one marketand not 
to the other, 

Within the past year I have sent more or less 
wool to every part ot England, and to Wales, 
and to Scotland, comprising the various quali- 
lies grown in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Vermont. Nearly 
every invoice was accompanied with an intima- 
tion that “it was not sent so mach witha view 
to profit as to try their market, and hoping to re- 
ceive in return suitable directions or suggestions 
for a better method of preparing and shipping 
such wools to England.” The result has been 
a voluminous correspondence, giving ample 
details, and all the particulars required. It is 
from this correspondence and the results of 
those actual sales, as well as trom personal ob- 
servation and information, that I venture the 
Opinions already expressed. Ì trust that the 
past errors may be avoided in the future; and 1 
now have done with the preparation and ship- 
ment. 

The production ot wool in the United States, 
until recently, has not equalled the consump- 
tion, but the low price of grains and provisions 
since 1810, has caused a rapid increase in the 
number of sheep, which, under very favorable 
circumstances, may double each three years ; 
and they now surpass, and are likely still far- 
ther to surpass, all previous estimates. The 
quantity of wool became so unwieldy last vear 
that the value fell full twenty per cent., notwith- 
standing the foreign shipments, the abundance 
of money, the high tariff, and the prosperous 
condition of the manutacturing interes. We 
now have the promise of considerably ine reas- 
ed quantities in this year’s clip, especially f!i om 
some of the new States, with money more in 
demand, the protective policy in more danger, 
and lower prices of cloths. ft the home mar- 
kets are solely relied npon, wool, like all other 
articles, when produced in excess, would long 
rule low in price. An abundant supply will 
hereafter enable manufacturers to purchase at 
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their leisure, and to chcose tbeir qualities; and 
henceforth prices must be regulated, like those 
of cotton, in the open markets of the world. 
The growing of woo! in this country is receiv- 
ing from year to year more and more attention. 
Men's minds have been turned in that direction. 
Hundreds of thousands uf sheep, instead of be- 
ing slaughtered as formerly, are now annually 
driven from older and cultivated lands as fast 
as their increase exceeds their pasturage, to 
newer grounds, where they are distributed to 
emigrants trom the older States accustomed to 
take care of them, and there they form the 
germs of other flocks growing upin millions. 
An impetus has thus been given which must 
long continue, because consistent with the inte- 
resis of those concerned. The room and the 
inducements ate suſticient. In the North-west. 
between the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, 
we have a vast region stretching over the extent 
ot empires, where the soil is composed mostly 
ot vegetable mould, the accumu ating deposit 
ot various herbage from year to year since the 
creation. The earth contains nothing approach- 
ing it in vastness and fertility. This deposit is 
a mine of material which may be turned into 
wheat, only by planting wheal upon it, or into 
wool only by pasturing sheep upon it. It lies 
open to every hand that will partake of it. Its 
position is secure from the desolation ot wars. 
Its extent and quantity are such that it must pass 
lu cther generations of men betore exhausted. 
But like all great tracts of interior territory, the 
transportation of its products to the ocean, and 
the markeis of other climates, is laborious, 
costly, slow, hazardous and uncertain. Wool 
forms the only exception. Wool, which is 
worth ten times as much as iron ot equal weight, 
may be sent forward from the place of its growth 
thirty times cheaper than wheat of equal value. 
The necessities of densely peopled countries 
insures its steady consumption. Of all the ar- 
ticles of commerce, wool is the most stable in 
its nature, and has always been the most gene- 
rally used by civilized man, from times the most 
remote of every nation, tongue and race. 
all the staple articles of the world, wool requires 
the least labor to produce it, the least care and 
cost in its preservation and transportation, and 
is the most suitable, profitable and reliable pro- 
duction for the great interior of this country, 
where labor is scarce and dear, and fertile 
lands cheap and plenty. Hence its growth will 
long continue to be a cherished interest, and the 
export demand, at the prices of other countries, 
will last forever. I remain yours, truly, 
HAMILTON Gay, 


. Cultivation of Bear Grass. 


W asHINGTON, Sept. 21, 1846. 

Sig-! have had the pleasure of receiving a 
number ofthe Tallahassee Floridian, where I 
Notice you have conferred on me the honor to 
notice my letter, forwarded by the Hon. D. S. 
Yulee, by calling the attention of Gen. R. K. 
Call io the questions propounded in that com- 
munication, in relation to the cultivation and 
preparation of the Bear Grass plant, which ap- 
pears tu be indigenous to your State; and, as I 
believe susceptible of being appliedto so many 
valuable manufactaring purposes. As an apo- 
logy for my intrusion on this occasion, I am 
compelled to refer you to my former communi- 
cation, and must leave the matter to subsequent 
events to demonstrate. 

At present, you will allow me to offer an in- 
cipient effort, in the form of an imperiect essay 
upon the cullivation of this plant, having no 
other data to govern me but what information I 
can gather of the character of the plant, from 
Gen. R. K. Cali’s able communication. And, 
in this feeble effort, I shall flatter myself that 
the information set forth may not prove abor- 
tive. 

The mode best to be adopted for the cultiva- 
tion and preservation of this valuable plant, is 
as follows: 

The plant should be propagated in that sea- 
son of the year when vegetation becomes the 
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most thrifty, and taken trom the seed. 
land should be rich to produce a rapid growth, 
and it should be planted a reasonable distance 
apart, allowing sufficient room for the leaves to 
have free course to spread, witha tree circula- 
tion of the atmosphere, and well cultivated. In 
planting from the seed, it will be found that the 
plants are more vigorous, and will contain, 
when prepared into hemp, more elasticity, and 
with the assistance of the free course ot the at- 
mosphere, produces a greater tenacity of fibre, 
than that which is produced froin the old roots. 
The time of gathering is as follows: If my opin- 
ion is correct, this plant bears a flower, as all veg- 
elable plants consist more or less of what is term- 
ed essential oil. And as early as the pollen of 
the flower makes its appearance and begins to 
fall, the plant should be gathered for hemp, to 
avoid the essential oil from passing into the 
seed, which extracts it from the fibre and leaves 
it harsh and brittle, and injures it for manufac- 
turing purposes. But by preserving the essen- 
tial oil in the fibre, it retains its natural tenacily 
and elasticity. ‘This is the mosi essential point 
in the promotion of this most important object. 
In effecting this point, we arrive at once at its 
utility, which no doubt can be carried to the 
greatest perfection, in the manufacture of the 
finest fabrics, being an imitation of silk, as al- 
so fabrics for bagging purposes, &c. 

The leaves, alter being gathered, should be 
carefully exposed to the sun for a day or so, tor 
the purpose of adhering the essential oil in the 
fibre andcreating a toughness when this is com- 
pleted. ‘They then should be gathered from the 
field, an4 placed under a shelter for ready im- 
mersion, or rotting, as itis technically termed— 
which process is to relieve the plant or fibre of 
the glutinous or mucous, which composes the 
tormation of the leat. 

now come to a point, wherein 1 am sorry 
to be compelled to differ with Gen. R. K. Call's 
course of treatment—in relieving the glutin- 
ous purtion from the fibre, by boiling the plant. 
This process produces evil effects, ‘The heat- 
ed water must affect the strength of the fibre, 
and produces a harshness and brittleness, and 
when inanutactured, becomes useless. 

I have arrived at the conclusion that the plant 
should be immersed in water, at a temperature 
of trom 45 to 60 degrees, or at such lemperature 
as willbe produced by the eflect of the state of 
the atmosphere, Standing water in ponds will 
answer. The mode of immersing it is as ſol- 
lows: Place the plant 10 regular form in the 
water, and lay plank on the surface of it, and 
weight it down, or otherwise, build plank vats, 
and have the water introduced into them, allow 
the vats to be exposed to the heat of the sun 
when filled. The vats should not be more than 
two feet deep, the dimensions otherwise are not 
particular, When the plant is immersed for 
a certain time, say two or three days, or more, 
which will depend entirely upon the state of the 
atmosphere, there will be discovered in the sur- 
face of the plant a glutinous matter. If this 
appears to be general, the conclusion is, that it 
has undergone its solution, or decomposition, of 
the vegetable matter which adberes to the fibre, 
and which will leave the fibre free tor prepar- 
ing it into hemp. The plants should imme- 
diately betaken out of the water, and hung or 
stood up io dry, ready for the preparation of 
translerring it into hemp. Jam of the opinion, 
operaling on it in a wet state injures the fibre. 
One thing is certain, converting it into loose 
fibres in a wet state, and allowing the atmos- 
phere to actsuddenly upon it, produces a harsh- 
ness, which is a great evil. 

There will be objections, no doubt, to the pro- 
cess of cold water, from the circumstance ol its 
slowness of action, and may produce a little 
more labor. But toa calculating mind, the 
objections will be overcome, from the tact of its 
superiority and valuableness of the article, be- 
yond that produced by heated water. 

The mode or machine necessary to produce 
the hemp, alter passing through the former pro- 
cess, is simple. To those who have not the 
conveniences: A block of wood, and maul 
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which can be conveniently used in one hand. 
Holding the leaf un the block, and applying the 
maul with the other nand produce the fibre; or, 
to those that have the conveniences, the speedi- 
est way is io have two horizontal fluted rollers, 


operating in each other similar to an ordinary 


sugar mill, as Gea. R. K. Call describes. 

l have taken the liberty of advancing these 
views and ideas upon the subject, with the mo- 
tive of calling the attention of the planter to 
experimenting. It they prove to te correct, 1 
shall be happy. It the contrary, I may hope 
that salutary effects may be produced from the 
experiments to the development of other cour- 
ses of treatment, to the attainment of the object 
in view. I should have remarked before, that 
the seed for planting should have been taken 
Irom the most thrifty plants, and which should 
be cultivated apart from that which is planted 
out for hemp, as seed plaats. 

The great importance of this object at this 
present stage, may be set down by some as nu- 
gatory, not worthy ot their attention. But in 
my opinion I view the character as such as to 
elicit the interest of every citizen of your State, 
as also the attention of your legislative body. 


The consumption of this article, when it be- 


comes a staple, andits qualities become known 
generally, must extend to a great extent in this 
country, as also in foreign countries, to thou- 
sands of tons. And with the enterprise ard in- 
genuity ot our cilizers—these combined being 
so fruitful, there can be no question but what it 
willbe applied for manufacturing purposes, 
whichatthis time the mind is not capable ot 
comprehending. The experience I have had 
in matters of this kind brings me to this con- 
clusion. 

It is calculated to diffuse wealth with a libe- 
ral hand to our industrious and enterprising 
citizens, and raise your infant State equal to 
others, and unsurpassed in agricultura! wealth, 
when we consider, as Gen. R. K. Call states, 
that one acre of Bear Grass will produce five 
to six tons of hemp. With this enormous 
yield, we can safely rely to a certainty, that an 
acre wiil nett a clear gain of $300. With this 
fact betore us, the inference must be, that in 
lime the agricultural interest of your State will 
augment beyond ail present calculations. 
Therefore, the interest stands prominent before 
the planters and citizens of your State, to take 
hold of this subject in earnest, as early as pos- 
sible, prosecute it with energy and diligence, 
and the reward will followin getting the ad- 
vance of other States south, who no doubt will 
embark in its cultivation, when its qualities 
and treatment becomes fully developed. And 
wherever the article is procured the cheapest, 
there is where the capital will concentrate for 
manulacturing purposes. 

I will conclude my remarks by expressing 
the pleasure l should derive in being one of the 
feeble instruments in bringing this important 
matter to a prosperous issue, viewing it as one 
of the blessings of a bountitul Providence, who 
has been pleased to bestow it upon our blessed 
country, and which carries the mind toa full 
corviction of his greæt design. 

In this way we may become independent of 
all foreign productions, sustaining ourselves 
under our own vine and fig tree, in competency 
aod intependence, with the privileges of a tree 
instituted government, 

In conclusion, allow me the honor to be, re- 
spectiully, your most obedient servant. 


David MYERLE. 
To His Excellency WX. C. MosgLRT, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Georata Yarns TRIUMPHANT.— We take 
pleasure in chronicling the tact thata specimen 
of yarns trom the Cartwright Manufactory near 
Greensboro, Geo., was awarded the medal at the 
late Fair of the American Institute in New 
York, What renders this triumph of this com- 
pany more creditable to their establishment, is 
the fact, that the yarns exhibited were not made 
specially for the occasion, but were taken from 
alot which the compaay had on sale at the 
time in New York. 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 
Cheesce Making. 


At the present time it is an object of consid- 
erable consequence to the manulactufers of 
cheese in this country, io produce that which 
would be approved and meet with a ready sale 
in the English markets, whither a large quanti- 
ty of that article is now being sent. One ol the 
mostesteemed varieties of English cheese is 
that made in Cueshire; and, having had fre- 
quent inquiries ia regard to the process of man- 
ulactaring this kind, from those who are desir- 
ous of imitating it, we give from the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, a briet skeich 
ot a prize essay, by Mr. White, on Cheese- 
Making in Cheshire, ; 

The pumber of cows belonging te a cheese- 
dairy is stated to be seldom less than eight or 
ten, or more than seventy or eighty. From 18 
cows a cheese from 36 to 54 Ibs. weight, is made 
daily for four or five months in the summer. 
The annual produce, however, varices with the 


cows and mode of keeping, and it is observed 


that great loss is knoten be have been -sustamicd by, 
not fecding the animals well in winter. 

The eveniog’s milk is seldum made into 
cheese till the following morning, and in small 
dairies, sometimes net till the second morning. 
A cool milk-house is mecessaty, and hence it is. 
commonly placed on the side of tne house (or 
other building) least exposed to the sun. Most 
milk-rooms have lattice or wire-windows for 
the circulation of air, and an ioclination is giv- 
en to the Goors tur the free escape of the cold 
water which is daily applied to them in sum- 
mer. Precautions ol this kind are necessary to 
prevent the milk from becoming sour. Atem- 

rature of fitty degrees Fahrenheit ie thought 
the best throughout the year. 


The dairy is generally near the milk-house, 
and fitted with two bvilers; one for scaldiog 
whey,and another of less size fur heating wa- 
ter. Thesalting and drying house should ad- 
join the dairy. Here the cheeses are placed on 
atone or wooden benches, salted externally, and 
dried, before removal io the cheese room. 
Some dairy-maids dispense with external-salt- 
jag. Sometimes the cheese room is over the 
dairy, and at others it is over the kitchen or 
other apartment in which a fire is kept. Ligh 
and air are always excluded from it by curtains 
or shutters; and one reason assigned tor the 
practice is its tendency to prevent the hartlui et- 
fects of the fly. Some of the larger cheese.. 
rooms are warmed by stoves or hot air, and in 
rare instances, {rom ordinary fire-places builtin 
them. 

Process of Cheese-Making.—The extraction 
of the whey, and salting, occapy from five to 
seven hours, and it is therefore convenient to 
commence working in the morning. fn this 
case the evenicg’s milk is kept overnight, and 
in the morning the cream is skimmed off and a 
portion of the milk warmed. The warming is 
effected by means of a brass or tin pan, about 
twenty inches in diameter, and eight inches 
deep, in which the milk is floated in the boiler, 
the water in which has been heated for the pur- 

In the early months ol the season, 60 
much as halt the evening’s milk may be heated 
to a temperature of 100 degrees, a heat seldom 
exceeded, except with a view of saving trou- 
dle in the after process. The cold milk is now: 
poured into the cheese tub, and the warm adde. 
to it. The temperature of the mixture may be 
about 75 degrees, but in warm weather 70 will 
de enough. li is, however, becoming the gen- 
eral practice, in sammer, not to warm theeve- 
ning’s milk, and m very warm weather even 
the temperature of the morning's milk is some- 
times reduced. Thecream, diluted in about 
double its quantity of warm or sew milk, is 
next put in. If a smah portion of the cream is 
to be retained for butter, it is thought best to 
skim itoff the whole surface of the cream hbe- 
fore dilating, in order to remove froth and bub- 
bles, which are considered piejudicial tothe 
ébeese. This leads to the conclusion, that fixed 
air in the curd ie detrimental, and suggests the 


inquiry whether it might not be better to heat 
the whole of the evenine’s milk to the required 
temperature, than to raise the temperature of a 
part of it to 100 degrees. The next step is to 
add the new or morning's milk, which is done 
by passing it through a seive placed on the 
eheese-ladder over the cheete-tub. Butbles 
seen floating on the surface are skimmed off, 
and passed through the seive to break them. 
An important point now demanding atiention 
is the proper temperature of the milk when the 
rennet is put in. Little is known among farm- 
ers and dairy-maids as tothe precise heat which 
is best; and it is seldom that the temperature is 
tested otherwise than by hand. In some dairies 
in which observations have been made, the 
lowest heat was 77 degrees. Even where what 
is called cold-cheese, which has a tendencv to 
green · mould, is made, it is noi supposed that a 
temperature is adopted at any season of the 
year, much under 74 or 75 degrees. The eve- 
ning's milk being about 75, and the morning’s 
milk rom. 90 to 95 degrees, he temperature of 
the whole is tound to be from 80 to & degrees. 
The exaot heat at which milk ought to be coagu- 
lated isa matter of essential importance in 
cheese-making, and it cannot be ascertained 
but by a series of careful and judicious experi- 
mente made by scientific and practical parties. 


The rennet or steep is now to be added. To 
fix the quantity necessary for coagulating a 
given quantity of milk isditicult, as maw skins 
vary much in quality. In using them two 
skins are often cut at once. Three square 
inches taken from the bottom. or strongest part 
of the one, and one or two inches from the top 
or weakest part of the other, are generally suffi. 
cient for sixty gallons of milk. These pieces 
are put into à cup containing about halla pint 
ol luke-warm water, with a teaspoonful of 
salt, the day betore the infusion is required.— 
The water thus impregna‘ed with the maw- 
skin is passed through a seive into the milk; 
but the skin itself is usuaky kept out; the ren- 
net cup is well scalded befere being used again. 
The coloring matte: and rennet having been 
put in, the milk is well stirredand left io coaga- 
late, and the tub is covered up. [It is remarked 
ina note, that the coloring matter used is An- 
natto, which gives the cheese an amber or 
cream-like appearance. li is said to be 
seldom used when the cheese is intended 
tor the consumption of the Cheshire tami- 
lies, as ft is known not only that it does 
not improve the flavor, but that if the quality 
of the drag, is inferior, or, if there is too much 
of it used, there is a hazard of the flavor being 
too mach deteriorated. Ore pound of it to a ton 
of cheese, or half an cunce to seventy-five 
pounds, is considered a moderate proportion ] — 
The coagulation is ‘commonly effected in an 
hour or an hour anda balt. The warmer the 
milk, or the stronger therennet the sooner coagu- 
lation ensues, but the curd istougher and less 
in quantiy; on the contrary, the cooler the 
milk or weaker the rennet, the longer the curd 
is in forming; but it is both tender and there is 
more ot it, Too much rennet tends to impart 
an unpleasant flavor or bitterness to the cheese. 


li may generally be expected that the heat ofthe 
curd when formed, will be fouror five degrees 
less than the milk was when the rennet was 
applied; and the difference, especialiy in cool 
weather, shonid not begreater. To determine 
when thecurd is fit for breaking, requires some 
practical knowledge. it is usually done by 
gently pressing the surface of the milk with the 
back of the hand. or by lilting upthe skimming 
dish, beneath which the card and whey will 
distinetty appear, it the coagulation is complete. 


The following is given as a good recipe for curing 
maw skins. Procure fresh skins the year before they 
are wanted: free them from chyle and every impurity ; 
turn them inside ovt and salt them; lay them ane upon 
another. with salt between. ina deep earthenware ves- 
sel; cover lhe whole with salt, and laya lid on rhe top. 
About a month before using them, take them ont and 
drain the brine from them, then spread them ona ta. 
ble, and powder them on each side with fine salt. In 
this state they are to be rolled with a paste roller, dis- 
tended with splints of wood, and hung up to dry, 


Another criterion is the color ol the u hey, which 
should be a pale green. 

The breaking and gathering of the curd next 
engage attention. These operations are per- 
lurmed by the hand and skimming dish, or more 
commonly the curd-breaker. This implement 
is mide of wife work, in an oval form that has a 
rim ol tin around it about an inch and an half 
broad. It cuts il e curd by being passed through 
it perpendicularly, and at first, very genily, in 
different directions, sa thatthe whole mass ig 
separated into very small portions. For a 60 
b. cheese, this Operation takes twenty or twen- 
ty-five minutes. The curd is then lefi tor a 
quarter of an hour to separate from the whey, 
and if the weather ts cool, a cover is put over the 
tub to retain the heat. Alter the separation of 
the curd, which falls tothe bottom, a portion of 
the whey atthe top is taken out by the purtable 
brass or tin pan being pressed into it, and 
emptied into the set pan; the curd is then gente 
iv broken, by being raised with the hands to the 
surface, or by the renewed use of the curd- 
breaker. When the curd is brought tothe top, 
itis easily raised and separated into small por- 
tions for the release cl the whey. This part of 
the process takes about half an bour. After 
about another half hour, or as soon as the curd is 
sufficiently settled, more whey is taken out, and 
the curd, so far as its contexture v ill admit, 
drawn ¿nio one-half of the bottom of the tab; a 
semicircular buard is then placed on the curd, 
loaded with a weight of about 30 lbs. The 
board is perforated with holes about half an 
inch in diameter, for the escape of the u hey. 
The tub is now set three or tour inches atilt, to 
facilitate the discharge of the whey from the 
curd, and the skimming dish is used to fade it 
oul, On iis way to the set-pan, the whey passes 
through u sieve in which any curd contained in 

| it is collected. This curd is called slip-cuid, 

| and by some dairy-maids is not returned to the 

|l tub. The weight and board are shortly re- 
moved, and such part of the curd as has been 
squeezed from urder them is again collected on 
one side, and a heavier weight ol 50 or 60 Ibe, 
applied as before. As the whey is expelled {rom 
the curd it is removed. In a quarter of an hour 
the board is taken off again, the card cat by ine 
tersections, six or eight inches apart, apd 
then the board replaced, doubly loaded. Bome- 
times the slip-curdis now added, the weight is 
again increased, if necessary; care being tae 
ken loaugment the pressure gradually, and to 
regulate it by the degree of compactness of the 
curd; tor it caution is not used in tis respect, 
both now and afterwards, a considerable portion 
of butyraceous matter will be forced out to the 
detriment of the cheese, 


The curd is again cut into square pieces, ta- 
ken out of the cheese tub, and broken a liule by 
the hands as it is passed into the thrusting tob.— 
Sometimes a large sized cheese-vat, and at 
others -a willow basket is substituted for the 
thrusting tab. In this the further extraction of 
the whey is cortinued by the application of the 
screw, of which there are different kinds, but 
the principle is the same in all. Preference, 
however, is due to the lever press, which pose 
sesses the advantage of sinking by its own 
weight, and of allowing the application gradual- 
ly of any degree of pressure, with less attention 
on the part of the dairy-maid. 


The proportion ot salt is not regulated by 
any definite rule. One farmer, distinguished for 
improvements in agriculture, uses one pound 
to forty-two poundsofcurd. In another instance 
more salt is used in summer than at other ee 
the average being one pound fur forty pounds 
dried cheese, or about forty gallonsof milk. In 
autumn there is always more card in the milk 
than at other seasons; andin wet weather there 
is sometimes an increase of milk without a 
corresponding augmentation of curd. Before 
applying the salt, the curd is cut into three or 
four equal parts, and these are brok n into 
smaller pieces by the hand or by the eurd-mill. 
The salt is then strewed over it, and the break- 
ing continued till the salt is well intermixed, 
and the curd completely crumbled, 
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Tae presses employed tor the two first days 


at least, and if possible during the whole pro- 
cess, should be within the influence of moderate 
heat; otherwise the discharze of the whey will 
be retarded, and greater haz ird incurred ot the 
flavor ot the cheese being injured by acidity, to 
which the whey isprone. On the second day 
after the cheese is put in the press, it is turned 
two or three times, and a clean cloth used each 
time of turning. On the third day the cheese 
is again turned once or twice. The heaviest 
press is now resorted to; and fora cheese of 60 
or 70 lbs. weight, a pressure of 30 cwt, will be 
enough. On the fourth day itis usual to dis- 
continue the pressure; but it is sometimes con- 
tinned a day or (wo longer. 


From Boussingault’s Rural Economy. 
Butter. 


To understand the preparation of butter tho- 
roughly, it is absolutely necessary to kcow the 
physical constitution of the milk trom which it 
is obtained. Now the microscope shows us that 
milk holds in suspension an infinity of globules 
of ditferent dimensions, which by reason of 
the ir less specific gravity, tend to rise to the 
surface of the liquid in wnich they float, where 
they. collect, and by and by forma film or layer 
of a different character from the fluid beneath; 
the sanerficia! layer is the cream, and this re- 
moved, the subjacent liquid constitutes the skim 
milk. This separation appears to take place 
most completely in a cool ‘emperature from 54 
deg. 10 64 deg. Fahrenheit. 

Allowed to stand fur a time, which varies with 
the temperature, milk becomes sour, and by 
and by separates into the strata or parts; cream, 
whey, and curd, or coagulated caseum. By 
suffering the milk to become acid before re- 
moviog the cream, it has been thought that a 
larger quantity of this, the most valuable con- 
stituent of milk, was obtained; andthe fact is 
probably so; but in districts where the subject 
of the dairy hasbeen most carelully studied, it 
has been found that it is betterto cream before 
any signs ofacidity have appeared. When a 
` knife can be pushed through the cream, and 
withdrawn without any milk appearing, the 
cream oughtto be removed. 

Batter is obtained from cream by churning, 
as all the world knows; by. the agitation the 
fatty particles cohere, and separate from the 
watery portion, at first in smaller and then larg- 
er masses. The remaining fluid is buiter- milk, 
a fluid slightly acid, and of a very agreeable 
flavor, containing the larger portion of the case- 
ous element of the cream coagulzted, and also 
acertain portion of the fatty principle which 
has not been separated. 

The globules of milk appear from the micros- 
copical observations, to be furmed essentially 
of fatty. matter, surroundel with a delicate, 
elastic, transparent pellicle. In the course ot 
the agitation or trituration of churning, these 
delicate pellicles give wav, and then the globules 
of oil or fatty matter are left tree to cohere, 
which they were prevented from doing pre- 
viously, by the interposition of the delicate film 
or covering of the several globules. Were the 
butter simply suspended in the state of emul- 
sion in the milk, we should certainly expect 
that it would separate onthe application ot heat; 
bnt this it does not; cream or milk may be 
brought to the boiling point, and even boiled for 
ome time without a particle of oil appearing. 
Could M. Romanet show any of these pellicles, 
apart trom the oily globules they enclose, it 
would be very satisfactory, and would certain- 
ly enable us to explain the effect of churning. 

Charning is a longer or shorter process accord- 
ing to a variety of circumstances; it succeeds 
beet between 55 and 60 deg. F. So that in sum- 
mer, a cool place, and in winter a warm place, 
is chosen for the operation. There is no ab- 
sorption of oxygen during the process of chucn- 
ing, as was once supposed; the operation suc- 
ceeds performed in vacuo, and with the churo 
Glled with carbonic acid or hydrogen gae. 

On being taken out of the churn, the batter 


— 


is kneaded, and pressed, and even washed un- 


der lair water, to Iree it as much as possible 
trom the buttermilk. and curd which it always 
contains, and to the presence of which must be 
ascribed the speedy a.teratiua which better un- 
durgoes in warm weather. To preserve tresh 
butter it is absolutely necessary to melt it, in 
order to get rid of all moisture, and at cbe same 
time to separate the caseous portion. This is 
the process employed to keep fresh butter in all 
the warmer countries of the world. Io some 
districts of the continent, it is also had recourse 
to withthe same view. The butter is thrown into 
a clean cast-iron pot, and fire is applied. B 
aod by the melted mass enters into violent ebul. 
lition, which is owing to the disengagement ol 
watery vapor; it is stirred continually ® favor 
the escape of the steam, andthe fire is modera- 
ted. Whenebullition has ceased, the fire is 
withdrawn and the melted butter is run upon a 
strainer, by which ail the curd is retained. M. 
Clonei has proposed to clarify butter by melting 
it at a temperature between 150 deg. and 140 
deg. F., and keeping it so long melted as to dis 
sipate the water and to secere the deposition ot 
the cheesy matter, after wi ich the clear meited 
duuer could be decanted. I doubt whether by 
this means the water could be sufficiently got 
rid of, a very important condition in connection 
with the keeping of batter, though certainly all 
the caseum would be deposited. 

The moisture and curd contained in fresh 
butter may amount to absut 18 per cent.; at 
least we find that we lonse about eighteen lbs. 
upon every hundred lbs. weight of bajter which 
we melt at Bechelbroon. 

The information which we have on the pro- 
duce in bulter aud cheese from different samples 
of milk, is very discordant, so that I preter giv- 
ing the results of a single experiment made un- 
der my own eye. From 100 lbs. weight of milk 
we obtained : 

Cream. ccccssccccccccsacccccecccescce+ 16.60 Iba. 
White card Cheese 8.9 


ey ‚· . 76.47 


— eee 


100. 00 
The 15. 60 Ibs. of cream yielded by churning: 
3.41 Ibs. butter. or 21.2 per cent, and 
12.27. © buttermilk. ` 
The reckoning with reference to 100 Ibs. of 
milk consequently stands thus: 
Cheese 2 0s „% „% „ „6 6% %% % 06% % %% % % „% %%% %ꝗ % „% „% „„ „% „ %% „ „„ „ 6 8.93 
Batter ete er eee ee ee eee ee 3.33 
Burtteremil&..coccccccacccccscccecccscccclesed 
Ww l 


he¶ ùT U e 


100.00 

Taking the whole of the milk obtained and 
treated at different seasons of the year, I find 
that 36,000 Ibs. of milk yielded 1080 Ibs. of tresh 
butter, whieh is at the rate of 3 per cent. From 
the statement of M. Bau le. it appears that near 
Geneva a proportion of butter so high as 3 per 
cent. is never obtained, probably because there 
a larger proourtion of fatty mauer is left in the 
cheese, I- the dairy of Cartigny, 2200 gallons 
ot milk gave — 


Batter 300 Ibs, or about 1.6 per et. 
Grucyere Cheese. 1616 “ “ 6.9 48 
Clot from the whey obtain- 

ed by hoiling .. 40 t u 6.2 “ 


In the same neighborhood, another dairy, that 
ol Lulin, gave from same quantity of milk: 


Butte 418 Ibs. or 1.9 per eont. 
Cheese 455 se) 6.76 46 
Clot from whey..... 93 “ 4.4 & 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Manure and its Application, 


Messrs. Eprrons: —In your paper of last 
week, I read the communication on top dressing 
with great pleasure. It has been my opinion 
that mach manare is lost by plowing itin. I 
have tried several ways, and at several seasons 
of the year; and I have come to the conclusion 
thatthe best time to plow green sward is in 
July and August, as soon as the crop of grass 
is gathered, 

The best method of manuring is to spread on 
a good coat of manure atter the ground is plow- 


estima 
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ed, and harrow it in well. If desired, scatter 
in some umep seed, anda good crop can be 
obtained with less injury tothe land than at any 


other time, and they will not come amiss for 
cattle inthe winter and spring. 


The next winter the same ground should be 
plowed again and another dressiag of manure 
puton as befure, and harrowed in well; and 
then the seed may be putin with or without 
manuring in the hill, and a good crop will be 


obtained. 


It should be observed in all cases, that 


deep plowing is absolutely requisite to prevent 
drought in high or clayey land, and to drain off 


water in low land. By mang the manure 
with the soil, as above described, plants have 
their food all prepared, both ior early and late 


creps. > 


laan orchard I bave tried plowing in manare, 


and spreading it on asa top dressing, bat in no 
case has it done so well as plowing first and 


harrowing in a good coat atter. I should think 
that twice as much benefit is obtained {rom the 
manure as by cepositing it under the furrow. 

In every plowing, some ot the subsoil! should 
be turned up. By parsuing the above method, 
a larmer, in a short time, would have his whole 
farm in a good high state for cultivation, and 
never regret that he had given to his plants the 
best food, and in the best possible manner. 

While speaking of manure, [ would say that 
no farmer should be without a cellar to his barn, 
and he should house bis cattle every night so as 
to save all the manure, both liquid and solid-— 
If this was done, and all the bushes, weeds anu 
sods, were put into this cellar, and a few h 
it kept there, would mix it, and when a load 
od aoad be added, it would help it very 
much. 

[n the fall rake up and put in all the leaves 


that can be obtained, and they will pay three 


told forthe labor expended. t make my barn 

cellar a general deposit for all kinds of rubbish 

that I wish to get out of sight, and in the spring 

it comes out good manure paying me well for 

my trouble. S.A. Saurrcerr. 
Spring Grove, Sept. 17 1846. 


Urine of Animals. 


From the New England Farmer. 


Do our farmers, as a general thing, pay sut- 
ficient attention to the preservation ot this valu- 
able means of fertility? In how many in- 
stances do we find any efforts made to econo- 
mize it, or render its great wealth avallable tor 
the sustenance and support of crops. Accorde 
ing to an English Agricultural author, the quate 
tity of liquid manure produced in one year by 
a single cow, is equal to fertilizing one and ones 
tourth acres of ground, producing effects as per- 
manent as do the sulidexcrements. A cord of 
soil, satarated with urine, is equal to a cord of 
ine best rotted dung. If the liquor and the 
solid evacuations, including the liter, are kept 
separate, and soaking up the urine by loam, it 
hae been ſound they will manure laad, in pro- 
portion, by balk, of seven liquid to six solid, 
while their actual value is as two to one. One 
hundred pounds of cows’ urine, says our author, 
produce thirty-five pounds of the most powerful 
salts which have ever been used by farmers. 

Can any one question the fact that by permite 


~ 


ting the waste of this important article we great- 


ly diminish our own available resources for 
agrestic enrichment. If the urine produced ana 
nually, by our domestic animals, can be safely 
atone half the value of the solid exe 
cremenis—and if there be any reliance what- 
ever to be placed on the results ot chemical 
science, this is a very low apprisal—is k not 
worth saving t Most assuredly. v. 


Prerana Secps or Fauit Trers.—lf seeds 
of fruit trees be not sown in the iall, they should 
be prepared in the fall, or early in tbe winter, 
(the middle of the winter —_ in time,) for 
sowing the next spring, else they will not grow. 
appa and pear seeds sowed dry in the spriag, 
will not generally come up till the next spring, 
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From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
The Analysis of Solls. 


‘The samples of soils being taken in the man- 
Science pro- 


ceeded to show Practice the modes of analyz- 


ber described in the last number. 


ing them—that is, of dividing their diflerent sub 


stances from each other, and showing the quan- 
tities of each, so that à correct judgment may 
be formed from these proportions ol the fertility 


of the soil. 


To make a rough and very simple analysis, 
which may be done at any time, and which will 
enable you hastily to form a tolerably good 
opinion of a soil, you way adopt the following 


simple process : 


‘Take a handiul or two of the soil to be judg- 
ed of, and dry it before the fire uniil it is about 
as dry as soil is upon the surface of the ground 


in summer, where exposed to the sun—-that is, 


until it feels quite dry to the touch; immediate- 
ly after it is thus far dried remove it from the 


fire. Rub it through the fingers to pulverize it. 
Weigh 4 ounces of this soil and putit on a 


plate in an oven or over a genile fire—havirg 


dropped among it some shavings or bits of pa- 
per, keep stirring it till the paper or shavings 
just begin to turn brown—~it may take from 
halt an hour to an hour. You must not allow 
it to burn at all, your object being merely toex- 
pel all water or moisture without burning it. 
When thus perfectly dry weigh it, and what is 
lost will be the moisture which the soil is capa- 
ble of retaining after it appears perfectly dry to 
the touch. A very good soil will retain an 
eighth of its weight, and would consequently 
lose half an ounce of the above four ounces— 
poor, sandy soils will not lose more than two or 
three per cent. 

The first process tests the absorbent powers 
of the soil, which is one considerable indication 
of fertility in all cases, except in very stiff, clay 
lands—a stiff clay is frequently as retentive of 
moisture as a fine loamy mould, and must be 
judged of; in every other case it may be taken 
as a rule that the greater the absorbent powers 
of a soil the better is-its quality for agricultu- 
ral purposes. 

The remaining soil yoa throw on an iron 
plate or shovel which heat red hot, and Jet the 
soil burn on it for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
The object is to burn out the organic matier, ei- 
ther decayed and mixed with the soil, or unde- 
cayed in the form of wooden fibre, ruots, &c. 
Alter the soil is well burnt weigh it. {t will 
have lost considerable weight: nearly all the 
loss is organic matter. Ina fine soil this loss 
will amount to from the quarter to the halt of 
an ounce in the four ounces. In poor soils the 
loss will sometimes not be more than one ortwo 
parts in an hundred. 

Although this process gives you the amount 
of matter destructible by heat, which is nearly 
all vegetable matter, yet care must be taken in 
examining the soil with the eye to see that it is 
noi a peaty soil, or very full of rooty fibre; as 
in these cases the vegetable matter is not in a 
state useful to fertility, being undecomposed — 
and will require time, expense and culture to 
bring such vegetable matter into humus. Ex- 
cept in the case of very rooty or peaty soils, 
burning in this way will give the operator a tair 
estimate of the amount of organic matter. 
Now, if we knew the proportions of sand and 
clay in what is left, we should get pretty near 
the facts of the soil under analysis. 

The easiest way to do this is to throw the re- 
mainder of the four ounces under experiment, 
into some rain water, and stir it well with a 
spoon or pestle, after letting it stand a while to 
solten. The fine clay will settle at the bottom. 
Pour off the muddy water, taking care to pour 
off no sand. Throw in some more water on 
the sand, stir it well up, and pour off the mud- 
dy water again. if necessary, give the sand 
another water; our object being to get rid of 
the clay and leave nothing but the sand. We 
wish, however, to preserve all the sand. Throw 
the sand un the iron plate and bake off all the 
moisture, When perfectly dry weigh the sand, 
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Your tour ounces will have dwindled down to 
about one or two oz.; part of the loss you dried 
off, and the deficiency may be set down as the 
clay or the suil which you have washed away. 

This simple, very simple method will give 
True, itis very 
rough, and the experienced chemist would noi 
adopt it—but it gives you three principal items 
in a soil, viz: the clay, the sand, and the or- 
ganic matter; ii is true it does not enable him to 
tind the lime, but that you can easily supply by 
attention to the next method of analysis. It 
gives you the absorbent powers of the suil, by 
which you may form an idea ot the condition 
Thus, if a loamy 
soil loses an eighth of its weight in the process 
of bedbming really, after it is apparently dry, 
you must conclude that ils vegetable matter is 
mostly converted into humus, which is highly 
If, onthe 


you an excellent idea of soils. 


ot the vegetable matter in it. 


absorbent and retentive of moisture. 
other hand, a loamy soil which will show a 


great loss by burning, shows only slight absorb- 
ent qualities, it proves, the vegetable matter is 


not decomposed, and therelore not so valuable. 


Suppose we take a couple of handfuls of the 


soil in your clover field. Here it is. Itis not 
stiff and clayey, nor yet is it loose and sandy. lt 
may be considered a stiff loam. There are no 
fibres in it, excepta few trifling grass roots, 
which are nothing. We dry it, and weigh 4 
ounces, Set that over the fire, or the oven top, 


and throw two or three scraps of while paper 


amongst it; stir it about until those bits of pa- 
per begin to brown; weigh it now; it weighs 
34 ounces. We write down, “water of absorp 
tion, ounce.” Throw the 34 ounces on the 
shovel and make it red hot: we therefore write, 
“vegetable matter apparently decomposed 3 
ounce’—(we say “apparently decomposed,” 
because we cannot see any appearance of un- 
decomposed fibre in the soil except a grass rout 
orso.) Takethe 3 ounces and throw into the 
mortar with some soft water, Gently rub it 
with the pestle and let it stand awhile to steep. 
Rub it up and gently pour off the muddy water. 
Wash the sand again and again. There, nuw 
throw the sand remaining upon the shovel. 
Burn it over the fire to get rid of the moisture. 
Weigh it—it weighs one ounce. There is, 
therefore, two ounces for clay and loss. 

We theretore write out our report, Four 
ounces of the “clover field” soil, by rough ana- 
lysis, gave, water of absorption, i or 124 per 
cent., or § ounce; vegetable matter, principally 
decomposed, § or 123 per cent., or J ounce; 
sand and silicious particles, } 01 25 per et., or l 
ounce; clay and loss, ¢ or 50 per cent, or 2 
ounces—4 ounces. 

From such an analysis every person who is 
accustomed to make or even to read analyses 
of soils, will at once get the principal features of 
his soil, most of the essential particulars, ex- 
cept the lime, which may be sought for by the 
following experiment, if thought necessary: 

Take a couple of ounces of the same soil, 
dry it thoroughly, rub it to a fine powder in the 
mortar. grinding it as fine as dust; over this 
dry powder pour diluted muriatic acid, say halt 
acid and halt rain water; if it contains lime 
there will be a considerable effervescence. 
Stir it at intervals, and add more diluted acid 
until there is no effervescence produced; let it 
stand until the next day, when, if calcareous or 
limy matter is present it will have been dissolv- 
ed; add more diluted acid and stir it well up; 
let it stand till the liquor is quite clear, and 
then pour it off; add more pure water; stir, al- 
low to clear, and likewise pour off; by this pro- 
cess the lime will be got rid of. You then drain 
the earth through a piece of blotting paper, and 
dry on a hot shovel or iron plate. When tho- 
roughly dry weigh it, and the loss will show 
the amount of lime in the soil, which ranges 
{rom the smallest possible per centage up to 35 
or 40 per cent. of the entire soil, according as 
the soil is calcareous or not, 

{f, on applying the diluted muriatic acid to 
the soil, no effervescence takes place, you need 
not pursue the remainder of the experiment, as 
it is evident there is no lime, 


li the two ounces should lose } of an ounce 
of lime, which would amount to 133 per cent. 
of the whole, you may deduct 124 per cent. 
from the “clay and loss” of the former experi- 
ment, and add the lime to the catalogue, 

The best way to practice this method is, in 
your leisure to fill a few bottles with various 
kinds of soil that you know- say a very good 
soil, a middling soil, and a bad soil—a clay, a 
loam, and a sand; analyze them each once or 
twice over and keep the results by you. When 
you want to analyze a soil that you don’t know, 
you can judge its results by these that you are 
intimate with. Besides, the experiments will 
give you practice and proficiency. 

The mode is so extremely simple that any 
person may adopt it, even it his apparatus is of 
the most scanty and impertect kind. It re- 
quires nothing but common patience, ordinary 
attention, ard a desire to learn. It is, moreo- 
ver, extremely usetul for practical purposes. 


From the Horticulturist. 


The Best Five Winter Pears. 


Mr. Downinc:—You ask me for the results 
of my experience as to what I consider “ the 
best five variel tes of winter Pcars.” I comply at 
the spur of the moment. I regret that at the 
present time my engagements will only permit 
of devoling the passing hour to the subject, and 
will necessarily compel me to pass more hastily 
over it than I could wish, for one of its impor- 
tance. The list, however, is made up from ma- 
ny years’ experience with the varieties named; 
of which can confidently recommend as 
worthy of extensive cultivation. For more 
particular descriptions than will be found in the 
following remarks, reference may be bad to the 
various Pomological works of the day. I com- 
mence with that ‘Prince of Pears,” the 

1. Brurre D’AREMBERG.—This variety has, 
for the last ten years, never failed to yield me an 
abundant crop of its delicious fruit. ft has of- 
ten been exhibited at the rooms of the Massa- 
chusetis Horticultural Society, always receiv- 
ing the unqualified approbation of our most ex- 
perienced amateurs and cultivators. Possess- 
ing all the characteristics of a first-rate table 
pear, il retains at maturity, uus flavor and cham- 
pagne sprightliness, with all the freshness of a 
specimen just plucked from the tree. ‘Ihe to- 
liage and fruit adhere with a remarkable tena- 
City, resisting the frosts and gales of autumn 
better than those of mostother varieties. Asa 
constant, prolific, hardy sort, the d’Aremberg is 
unsurpassed, and whether on the pear or quince 
stock, proves admirably adapted to this climate. 
Ii keeps as well as a Russet apple, and requires 
no further care tban to gather in a dry day, and 
pack al once from the air, in close boxesor bar- 
rels—with no other precaution, it has been 
found in a state of perfect preservation in the 
month of January. Season, December to Feb- 
ruary. The Beurre d’Aremberg is a fruit ea- 
sily excited to maturity, and may be brought 
into eating in November, or retarded until 
March. 

2. Winter Netis.—This is classed second 
in my list, not from any inferiority to the first 
named variety, for, in tact, as a sweet, melting 
wine pear, it has no equal. Connoisseurs gen- 
erally preter the brisk, vinous juice of the d’A- 
remberg, but some of our good judges esteem 
the Nelis above all others of the season. 

The growth of the tree is not strong, but more 
80 on the quince, to which it seems well adapt- 
ed; itis hardy and thrifty in rich soils, other- 
wise the shoots are more stinted and feeble than 
is usual with most other sorts. To obtain spe- 
cimens above medium size, requires high culti- 
vation and some thinning of the fruit. Keeps 
and ripens well, and bears good crops. Sea- 
son, November to January. 

3. Col vNMBIA.— This excellent native variety 
has proved with mea fruit more uniformly 
smooth, perfect in siape, and fiee from the de- 
predations of insects, than almost any other 
sort. The tree is thrifty and hardy, not prolific 
when young, buta greater bearer on Mature 
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subjects, the fruit being regularly distributed 
over the branches, and of very uniform size. 
was so much pleased with this variety when it 
first came to my notice, that I despatched a spe- 
cial messenger from the city of New York, to 
the owner of the original tree in Westchester 
county, for half a bushel of the pears; and Idid 
not regret the expense of twelve and a halfdol- 
lars, when I consider the acquisition of such a 
fine American variety. My Beurre Diels were 
then in eating, and I judged the Columbia of 
equal quality; since which, however, I have 
seldom seen it so good. Ripens about the first 
of January; of a clear lemon yellow, very 
handsome, and may be kept two or three weeks 
inthis state. Its beauty will give it a ready 
sale, and its quality and its meritis, on the whole, 
if not as high as our first impression, will prove 
perfectly satisfactory. 

4. GLOr r MoRCEAU.— This pear, under the 
name of Beurre d' Aremberg, is more univer- 
sally cultivated in France, as a winter fruit, 
than any other variety. It is truly an excellent, 
rich, sugary pear, and is not unworthy ot the 
appellation given it, The tree is hardy, a great 
and constant bearer; but it requires, like most 
pears, good cultivation. Few varieties succeed 
so well on the quince as the Glout Morceau ; a 
tree of which, in my own ground, annually 
produces a barrel of large perfect fruit; this is 
clear waxy yellow, and very handsome at ma- 
turity; keeps into the winter months, with ordi- 
nary care; commands as good a price in the 
market, and is esteemed by many equal to the 
Beurre d’Aremburg. It varies much in form. 
In growth, it is more luxuriant on the quince; 
the large specimens frequenily having a very 
thick, short stem, set angularly on the fruit, 
with the peculiar knobby appearance of the d'. 
Aremberg. On the pear stock, and under me- 
dium cultivation, the stem is smooth and 
straight, as figured by Thompson in the Gar- 
dener's Chronicle, and Downing in the Fruits 
and Fruit Trees of America. From this cir- 
eumstance, the present subject has been con- 
founded with the Beurre d’Aremberg. Season, 
December and January. 

5 Passe CoLMAR.—As a hardy, vigorous, 
excellent near, the Passe Colmar has lew su- 
periors. It is prolific to a fault, and requires 
judicious management. To insure fruit cor- 
responding to its character in the Catalogue of 
the London Horticultural Society, “first size, 
and first quality,” it is necessary to commence 
the trimming process as early in the season as 
the best specimens can be distinguished, or the 
pruning out of half the fruit-bearing spurs in 
the monthof March, as recommended by the 
late Mr. Manning, will contribute torelieve the 
tree of its overbearing propensity, The French 
make two varieties of this pear, viz: Passe 
Colmar gris, and Passe Colmar dore. I have 
never discovered any difference in the fruit of 
these trees, that only which is exposed to the 
suo, having the golden color alluded to, the 
beauty of which is sometimes with as further 
enhanced by a red cheek. 

This tree makes long weeping branches, and 
frequently sets a second crop of trait, which 
should always be removed. : 

Ripens gradually from November to Febru- 
ary, but may be kept later, large and beautiful 
specimens having been received by me from 
New Bedford, as the Colmar d' Hiver, on the 
18th day of March. 

Without the adoption of the system of cul- 
ture here recommended, this variety will gene- 
rally prove unsatistactory. 

An inquiry willnodoubt arise in the minds 
of some of our readers, why the Easter Beurre 
has not found a place in the above list. My 
answer is, that although we obtain some speci- 
mens of first-rate excelleace, yet this variety 
has generally proved sə variable and uncertain 
that it cannot from our experience at present, be 
recommended for general dissemination. It 
however succeeds better on the quince. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
Boston, June 1, 1846. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
Importance of Knowledge te the Farmer. 


There is no branch of business within our 
knowledge which requires, for its most success- 
ful prosecution, so great an amount of scienti- 
fic information as farming. The practical far- 
mer has something to do in all the grand de- 
partments of nature —in the vegetable, animal 
and mineral kingdoms—with organic and inor- 
ganic matter. It has been remarked, with strict 
truth perhaps, that all the energy of the Hero, 
aod allthescience of the Philosopher, may 
find scope in the cultivation of one farm! And 
it would indeed require all this energy and sci- 
ence to bring the majority of the farms about 
us from their present condition to the highest 
state of excellence of which they are suscepti- 
ble. 

The farmer goes torth among the works of 
God, and intothe garden of the Creator to dress 
it and io keep it. With all natural objects and 
changes about him he should endeavor to be- 
come familiar. Almost every science, as geol- 
ogy, meleorology and entomology, may afford 
him assistance in his labors. The highly suc- 
cessful farmer cannot be ignorant. He must 
be a man of science, industry and good judg- 
ment. There is no danger of his knowing too 
much for his business; and he can scarcely en- 
large the circle of his knowledge in any direc- 
tion without thereby gathering something which 
is calculated to render him more successful in 
his occupation. In order to be eminently suc- 
cessful, ii is necessary tor him thoroughly to 
understand the nature of his own soil, and its 
capabilities. He should know in what ingre- 
dients it is deficient, and what it has in excess 
—how to render it tertile, and how to maintain 
its tertility. He should also know what crors 
are best adapted to the peculiarities ol his soil 
and situatiun—the best method of cultivating 
them, and the cheapest and most suitable dress- 
ing tor them. He should have such a know- 
ledge of the diseases to which thedifferent kinds 
of plants he cultivates are subject as will ena- 
ble him to take that course which is best calcu- 
lated to avoid them. He should also be able as 
much as possible to preserve his crops from the 
ravages of destructive insects, and this he can- 
not do without some knowledge of their habils 
aod peculiarities. Of none of these subjects 
can the tarmer well afford to be ignorant, for 
oftentimes upon his knowledge of these things 
depends the fruits of his labors; and it may re- 
quire years of careful study and observation to 
obtain this knowledge which is so important ia 
the business of agriculture. 

ln every department of his business he has 
need of thorough information and the careful 
deductions of experience, For instance, in the 
selection of a farm, if he has occasion to pur- 
chase one, perhaps a thousand things are to be 
taken into consideration besides soil and situa- 
tion; and an ignorant person is not qualified to 
select the best lot on every account trom a do- 
zen. If he has taken wild land, clearings are 
tobe made; and how can this work be done at 
the least expense and so as not to impoverish 
the suil? Much fertilizing matter, for which 
many farms are now suffering, has been wast- 
ed tor want of knowledge in this particular on 
the part of those who first settled upon them. 
It he takes a farm which has been badly ma- 
naged and in consequence has become unpro- 
ductive, he has need of knowledge to direct 
him in the right way of reclaiming it and re- 
storing it to productiveness. The work of re- 
claiming a worn out’ farm is at best a difficult 
one, and to the ignorant farmer it is generally 
hopeless. With such it is emphatically an 
up-hill business, and in many instances it has 
brought on a fever which has carried the farm- 
er far away from the home of his youth. 

His farm is to be stocked. What proportion 
of each of the different kinds should he keep ? 
What breeds are best adapted to his purposes ? 
How are his animals to be bred and managed 
so as not to deteriorate? How may they be 
improved? To succeed in this branch of bu- 
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siness, he must not be ignorant of their nature 
and habits, or of the diseases to which they are 
liable, and their remedies. 

He must plow and caltiyate. In choosing 
suitable tools, and in using them properly, a 
knowledge of the general principles of mecha- 
nics wuuld not come amiss. 

He needs a team; this must be reared and 
trained, and kept in working condition. And 
v hat animals are best fitted tor the business of 
his farm? How should they be managed? 

His land must de manured. What ingredi- 
ents are needed? How can they be most readily 
obtained, and how most profitably applied ? 

What crops are most profitable, taking into 
consideration the cost of cultivating and mar- 
keting, his situation, and the nature of his soil ? 

The knowledge of the good farmer must be 
extensive and accurate; and if he has an in- 
quiring, observing mind, he will be a learner 
tor life. The acme of agricultural improve- 
ment has not yet been attained. The tarm 
cannot be found which may not be improved by 
industry and knowledge. And the wisest men 
among us probably have not knowledge enough 
lo cultivate even one small farm in the best 
manner possible—to draw out all its resources, 
and to bring itto the highest state of predac- 
tiveness, The farmer should strive to make 
progress in his business—in the managementof 

is farm he should always be going on * from 
good to better.” 


From the Georgia Journal, 


Use of Lime. 


Mar. Enpıror—Believing that the following 
may be of service to Farmers, I teel it my duty 
to let them know It. The question is frequent- 
ly asked me, why it is that the worm never in- 
jures my cotton, whilst that of my neighbors is 
ruined? And why it is that I raise more wheat 
to the acre, and that no disease or insect ever 
affects it? I can only say thatit is trom the 
free use of Lime. For several years past, I 
have used Lime as a manure on my wheat and 
cutton—on my wheat by sowing it broad cast, 
and on my cotton vy putting it in the drill. I 
used from two to three barrels of Lime to the 
acre. I find that the abundance it produced by 
the use of Lime, over and above what it other- 
wise would produce, more than paid me tor the 
money advanced for the Lime the first year, 
not saying any thiog about the advantage to be 
derived from the same lime tor years alterwards, 
as a manure, as it becomes impregnated ia the 
land, and takes years for it to become wasted; 
and also the fact olits being a preventive of in- 
sects and diseases of all kinds. Why it is that 
it prevents the worm and insects, is for others to 
answer, who know the properties of lime better 
than I do. This year my neighbor L————’s 
cotton field adjoined mine, nothing buta fence 
between; his crop was partially destroyed with 
the worm, whilst mine was not injured. The 
worm attacked my cotton at the same time, but 
soon disappeared without doing any injury. 
This has been the case for several years, ever 
since [have used lime, whilst my neighbor 
used none. I have had the same de 
monstrations in my wheat, which has forced 
me to believe that it was trom the use of lime, 
There is no doubt but that the lime goes farth- 
er, and answers the same purpose, by using it 
with muck, peat, or compost, but 1 have been 
so well paid by using the raw lime that I have 
never tried it any other way. My lime has cost 
me one dollar and fifty cents per barrel, I be- 
lieve that it could and ought to be furnished for 
less, but Farmers can well afford to pay one 
dollar and fitty cents for lime asa manure, at 
least this is my experience. Yours, respect- 
tally, Davin L. P. MoLanse. 

Fayelleville, Ga., Oct. 4, 1846. 


The vintages throughout the whole of Euro 
(England not excepted,) have this season yield- 
ed a supply of grapes which, for quantity as 
well as quality, has perhaps never been equal- 
led, z at all events excelled, in the present gen- 
eration, 
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that every subscriber to the present volume will Science and Agriculture. 
immodiately forward his subscription for the next 
volume, and use some exertion to imduce his 


friends and neighbors to unite with hyn. 


Some how or other we have not been, during 
the last month, at all in the humor for writing. 
Hence the mengreness of our editorials in this 
number. Our readers need not regret it, when 
we, soarching for something wherewithal to ro- 
gale them, by good luck found such an article 
asthe following: 


Those 20,000 Subscribers!!! 


The Publishers have taken the responsibility 
of publishing the subjoined extract from a letter 
of JonwA. Catuoun, of Eufauld, Ala., to the 
Editor, which they commend to every reader of 
the Cuttivarorn as worjhy of their imitation. 
A few such friends ae Mr. C., and. che Publishers 
would never be subjected: to the humiliating po 
sition of making appeals in almost every number 
for support. How many such friends can the 
Sour AN Cuctivato: boast of in Georgia and 
Alabama? But to the letter: 


Eufala, Nov. 13th, 1846. 

Mr. EDITOR: è :- - Since my last to 
you announcing my intention to become the 
substitute of Col. McDonazp io carrying out 
his proposal, I have been constantly confined to 
my home with a sick familys and hence ha ve 
been able to do but little towards redeeming my 
pledge. I hope however, as my ſamily's health 
is improving, that I shall beable yet to do some- 
thing trom this to ide first of January next. | 
brought forward the claims of the CULTIVATOR 
before the last meeting of our Society; and it 
was resulved by tbe members present, that we 
would furnish one HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS from 
this county, embracing those who are now sub. 
scribers. This [think we will do, and hope that 
the other sections Jf this State may do the same 
We will try, however, and make op two hun- 
dred trom this eounty. Our Society will meet 
again in the course of three weeks, after which 
you may expect again tohear {rom me. Yours, 
respectlully, Joan A. Cataoun, 


We subjoin the list of those who have enlisted 
under the banner of the lamented McDonazp: 
Col. A. McDoma op, Eufaula, Ala. 
K. McCroan, Louisville, (8. 
T. W. Rucwer, Elberton, G>, 
C. Dovanenry, Athens, Ga, 
G. B. HA YO. Watkinsville, Ga. 
WX. T. DeWitt, Hopewell, Ala, 
H. K. Carry, Henry Co. Ala. 
WX. Cunninauam, Monroe Co. Ala. 
G. B. Zuger, White Sulphur Springs, Ga. 
Jons C. Hennrrson, Macon Co. Ala. 
° Jas. J. Banxs, Euon, Ala. 
Gen. A. W. Greger, Taliaforro Co., Ga. 
SinaoLeros HAunis, li 
J.N. Lasesrer, u t 
Jareb L Tvaner, Greene Co. 
J. P. C WHITEHEAD, Waynesboro, Ga. 
E. F. Horr, Macon Co. Ala. 
~-F.Bornum, “ 6 u 
Wa. B S. Gimer, Chambers (o. Ala. 
Jonx A. Cacnous, Eufaula, Ala. 
Joxr Horr, Crawford, Russell Co. Ala. 
Gronce Szazony, Pendleton Dist., S. C. 
Maatix McNair, Richmond Co.. Ga. 
J. N. McCrenpon. Fredonia, 125 
J. R. Sraxroad, Clarkesville, Ga. 
J.C. Hetvenstron, Macon eo.“ 
J. S. Warren, Elbert 46 y 


From the New. Verk, Journal of Commerce.] 
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Farming, like all other things, and perhaps 
more than other.things, is in a revolution. We 
once knew as much about growing com, pota- 
toes and grass as our farming neighvors; but we 
have glanced at enough of the science in lis mo- 
dern improvements to feel that all we knew is of 
very little worth, and that, in attempting to write 
about farming now, we are more Likely to get 
laughed at than admired. But no matter. 
Farming has become a science. Mea farmer 
wishes to grow wheat on his land, he sende 
wheat to a chemist to be analyzed, that-he may 
find of what it is composed, or rather looks in- 
to some modern work on chemistry, and reads i 
there He then sends a sample of earth from 
his lot to the chemist, to ascertain of what in- 
gredients the soil is composed; and whatever 
of the component parts suited for wheat Is nat 
found in it, he procures and spreads upon his 
land. A field may. ha ve. in abundance all the in- 
gredients for the production of heat but one, 
and yet not be able to produce wheat. By 
science, the Grahams have discovered the appal- 
ling fact that butter and beef are in the ¿ rass 
and the fruits; that the cow is only the manu- 
facturer; and that they, like the transmuting 
priest, abjure butter and beef, and vet eat butter 
and beef all the while. The farmer who has no 
science will. perhaps, at grcat cost, aad those in- 

redients of which there are already enoug .. 

utthat will not causeacrop to grow. This 
accounts for the fact which is often so surpris- 
ing, that manure which has produccd great crops 
on one soil has no good effect at all on another. 
A scientific farmer knows little of poor land. 
All land is good to him, for jt will produce well it 
only furnished with the proper ingredients. So 
land that would only produce a very poor crop 
has been made to produce a very large crop by 
spreading upon it one or two deficient ingre- 
dients. These ingredients are, some of them, 
to be found in almost all substances—lime of 
oyster shells, ashes even of anthracite cual, char- 
coal dust, fish bones,&c. Every thing is com- 
posed of ingredients which must be bad for the 
reproduction of itself, and many atner things. 
Fruit trees cease jo bear often because they have 
exhausted the soi] of one or two of the in 
dlents which compose their fruit Give them 
but these, and they will at once return to pro- 
duction. A pear tree may grow in soil which 
has not all the.qualities necessary to constitute 
pears, and itcan no more make pears without 
the neceesary ingredients than the Israelites 
could make bricks without straw, One crop. ex- 
hausts one set of ingredients, and another.te 
some extent a different set; and so farmers learn 
the fact, without knowing the cause, j e haps, 
that the same crop should not be grown for suc- 
cessive years on the same land. Yet there is no 
difficulty in growing the same crop interminably, 
if only the exhausted ingredients are supplied. 

A great deai has been learned about the mode 
and time of cutting and curing hay and grain. 


——— 


fo Our Patrons. 


As the- present number concludes the Fourth 
Volume of the ‘‘Sournern Cottivaror;’’ the 
publishers deem it a fit occasion, kind patrons, 
to held a little converse with you. It is noi our 
purpose to flatter you with soft and -hanicd 
phrase, or laud onr own efforts in the eause of 
Southern Agricultural improvement. Rather 
letus deal in the language of frankness and 
candor. We prefer this, as weli fram our con- 
victions of its propriety as from pur inclinations, 
believing it the only sure and safe means of con- 
tinuing an acquaintance, which, we trust, has 
been mo:t agreeably formed, gnd will continue 
to dispense mutual benefits to you and our- 
selves. With this number, then, we.have per- 
formed our part of the contract entered Into 
between the patrons of the Cuttivator ard our- 
selvos! How it has been performed, you, of 
course, must judge. If your decislon be favor- 
able, we hope you will renew the relations ot 
Patrans and Publishers, which cease-with this 
number, by subscribing fos the next volume, the 
first number of which will be issued in January. 
It is not only our desfre that each of you should 
again become subscribers, but we indulge the 
hope that you will make an effort to induce your 
neighbors and friends also to subscribe. This 
policy will be doing your whole duty to yourselves 
and to saciety, and by it we shall be rewarded 
for our effurtsin attempting to gustein a work 
exclusively devoted to Southern Agriculture. 

Having said thus much of what we desire 
you should, and we think those of you who 
value the work, ought to do, let us now say 
what we have done and are doing to make the 
work worthy of the support of yourselves, your 
friends and neighbors. We have already order- 
ed new type, and the Janpary number wili ap- 
pear.in an entire new dress, and we hope greatly 
improved in appearanoe. We have made andare 
mahing arrangements for its embellishment with 


Joun Wrss, Newton % 4. 8 ; i 
elegant engravings, in all the departments of P. Masren, Mobley’s Pond, # dnei” un male 2 
husbandry. To do all these things requires a Lewis Mok gs, Jasper co. . much better hay if with much less drying it is 


W. W. Simeson, Wilkes co. u 
R. S. Harpwicx, Hancock co. 
J. W. McCrenpor, Fredonia, Ala. 
Janke M. Towrs, Yalobusha Co. Mies. 
Arx Sxrrn, Morgan co, Ga. 

vaNer, Florence, 
Jos. EL. CHrArnax, Jefferson co., Ga. 
Josu W. Pisar, Blakely, Early co., Ga. 
Gro. Srarr ron, of Jefferson. 
N. B. Croup, Cross Keys, Ala. 
E. G. Casa x IG, of Forsyth, Ga. 
Avcvuetus GREEN, Greene count , Ga. 
Cuaazee E. Rusuina, Marion, Lauderdale 


preserved with a bushel of salt to a ton. Saltis 
| Often cheaper than hay, so that the farmer makes 
& profit by putting it in, while the labor ot curing 
Is much diminished, and the good qualities of the 
hay much increased. Wheat cui in the milk has 
been found to weigh six or cight pounds a bushel] 
more than when iett to ripen to the usual time, 
and oats were stil) more increased in weight. 80 
umers have, perhaps, been suffering great loss 
or ages by cutting their grain at tno late a stage 
f its progress. 7 
The applica don of solence to agriculture.has 
leveloped wonders in the capabilities of the 


large expenditure of money, which we have 
made, relying upon the liberality and justice of 
the Planters of the Southern States to sustain 
ua. How fully our. confidence in their liberality 
and justice will be justified, remains for them to 
make kuowa. 

This, then, is the appropriate time for action 
on your part - and Jf the effort be made with that 
zeal and energy which you are wont to bestow 
on any enterprise in which you feel an interest, 


i county, Miss. round, which have lain from the creation unob- 
your success will be ae certain as it will be tri 8 ; : | erved. Men are astonished when they see what 
umphant. TF Send in your subscriptions early—by the | oundlese blesaings the Creator has spread thick 

In conclusion, permit us to repeat our desire I 20th of this mouth, if possible. und, and how slow the race has been in ob 
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serving them. They have spent century after 
century in shedding each othet’a blood, in ereat- 
ing and spreading poisonous superstitions, and 
in every possible way destroying all that was 
ood. Despising the bles-ings of creation and 
Providence. they sought their happiness in the 
employment of fiends, and if the malice of men 
could but have had its way, the race would long 
since have beon extinct, and the earth would 
have rolled on to the end of its course, its trea- 
surcs unexplored and useless. Science shows 
us that the capacities of the earth have hardly 
begun to be developed, and the human fami'y 
hardly begun to exist, either in numbers or indi- 
vidual enjoyment. Evidently no sort of concep- 
tion nas been formed in the minds of more than 
a very ew of the swar.ning millions which this 
earth is capable of sustaining in luxurious plenty. 
Land and labor have been brought sa iguccantls 
together that nothing almost has been the pro- 
duct. The mezgre stinted crops which have so 
poorly repatd the labors of the farmer, have ex- 
ibited the measure of man’a ignorance rather 
thar of earth's barrenness, We ure opening now 
upon an era when every field will be a scientific 
laboratory, most interesting in its operations to 
every noble feeling. I'ne change will operate to 
ata eee the farmers near the great markets 
for the competition they endure from the cheap- 
ness of Western land. In propo’tion as the quan- 
tity of cropsisincreased, the value of proximity 
to market is increased. If the crop of wheat 
wae doubied per acre, the expense of transporta- 
tion per acre would be Joubled, and this would 
go to enhance the value of land near to market 
to the amount of the capital upon which this 
saving would pay the Interest. ‘But -when we 
come to fruits and vegetables, which decay rapid- 
ly, or are injured by much travelling, or are of 
grear bulk compared with their value, then wo 
ve another element of value for land near to 
markets. 

We are indebted for most of these suggestions 
to Mr. Pell, whose fruits, vegetables and grains 
attracted much attention at the late Fair. We 
do not, however, mean to make Mr. Pell respon- 
sible for any blunders which we have committed 
in repeating from memory a little outline of the 
very interesting conversation of half an hour 
which we had witb him. We do not suppose 
that these things are as new or interesting to 
every body as thay were to us; but they will, 

rhaps, set some of our readers upon a track 
which will bring them to more thorouzh and ex- 

act information. 


‘Southern Independence. 


The- South Carolinian furnishes ue with the. 


-following evidence that the Southern States are 
beginning to avail themselves of the advantages 
of their position. The people of these States 
have it in their power to make all the rest of the 
Union tributary tothem. Heretofore, it has been 
just the other way. Every body has had his 
hand in our pocket, and has thriven by either 
plundering or outwitting us. The cotton crop 
of Georgia this year is estimated to bring some 
seventeen millions of dollars. Large as this is. 
Massachusetts will contrive,.in various ways, to 
make more than that out of it. And yet we will 
hold up our heads and think we are getting on 
finely in the world. But these things are not go- 
ing to be so always: 
{From the South Carolinian:] 
-Carozina Firove Exroarep.!!!—The disas- 
trous season of 1845, has not been without its 
good to many of our farmers. Those of them, 
whose corn crops had been ruined by the drought. 
planted plentifnily during the last fall of smal! 
n; and the result has been highly fortunate. 
crops have been made; and not only have 
ear farmers been enabled to supply themselves 
with their own flonr, but also to sell largely of 
their superabundant supply. Not only ia the 
town of Columbia now supplied with flour from 
our own State, but è large amount of it has 
been exported to Charleston and elsewhere. 
Scarcely a farmer visits vur town who does not 
bring his tew barrels of flour for sale. Nor has 
do failed to be rewarded tor this new enterprise 
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of his industiy. During the whole season, he 
has met with ready and good sale for the article. 
Sincerely is it to be hoped, then, that the mar- 
ket for domestic flour, now so favorably com- 
menced in Columbia, will continue to increase 
every year. To encourage it, and fully develope 
this new resource of the wealth of the State, 
our Rail Road Company has very properly re- 
duced the amount of freight on flour fram 50 
cents per barrel to 25 cents. 

In a very faw years, we expect to sec Charles- 
ton, instead of importing large quantities of Nor- 
thern flour, exporting hundreds of thousands of 
barrels of the manufacture of our own milis 
We hope to see this,-nor will our hope be dis- 
appointed, if our farmers will only consult their 
true interests. 


Agricultu'al Education. 


Gov. Jones, of Tennessee, in one of his mes- 
‘sages to the Legislature, roakes the following re- 


mark: 

„It has been justly remarked that he who con- 
tributed to the agricultural improvement of his 
country, was a greater benefactor than a hero of 
a hundred battles. The Legislature that shall 
adopt a liberal system of encouragement to the 
agricultural interest of the State, wi.l.have effect- 
ed more for the honor and prosperity of te coun- 
try, than the establishment of u Uwusand banks.” 


Upon which a writer in the Maine Farmer 


comments thus: 


„% We are happy to perceive that such men as 
Gov. Jones are waking up, and apparently alive 
to the importance of cherishing a more liberal 
spirit in reference to the ' 5 art.“ During 
the past year, we hive noticed, through the en- 
tire length and breadth o° our land, an awaken- 
ing and absorbing interest in the promotion of 
our national Agsicultu-e. The old societies -the 
honorable and honored pioneers in the noble 
cause, have happily kept the public awake, and 
the attention sf farmers fixed to the principles of 
Improved husbandry, while we have witnessed 
North and West the organization of new socie- 
ties in numbers unexampled in this couatry, and 
whose members, fired witha noble and patriotic 
zeal, have presented heir first and best fruits to 
the gaze of the admiring multitudes with ə devo- 
tion and apparent unanimity of feeling that au- 
gurs well to the cause. Yet thereare some who 
hold back, refusing to accord their influence in 
eft-cting what every candid man, who rivhtly ap- 


| preciates the true elements of national happiness 


and genuine national prosperity, must ever con- 
template as one of the most important move- 
meats of the age—THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ART. 

„We have much to say on this subject, as it is 
one in which we feel a deep and engrossing. inte- 
rest, and in discussing which, we hope to be as- 
sisted, in future, by every farmer.in the land. 
The agricultural class have thus far be-n the 
dupes of pettifoggers and partizan politicians, 
and have but too truly eracted the part of the 
cats paw iu the hands of the monkey. How 
much longe-, brethren of the plow, are we to be 
hood-winked in this way! W. 


Southern Crops. 


It is estimated that the crop of cotton of Geor- 


-| gia will, this year, bring somewhere about 


SEVENTEEN MILLIONS of Dollara Quite 
a respectable income this will be to our people, 
for one years’ labor, bestowed on cotton alone. 
We would like to be able to add to it the value 
of the rice, sugar and tobacco crop - the value of 
lumder exported, and gold dug. But here, we 
can do nothing, for the want of statistics to be 
depended on. 


In South Carolina, too, they are looking at 


their income with satisfaction. The Charleston 
Evening News furnishes us with the following 
statement: 

Tus STAPLES or CAROLINA, THE EXCHANGES, 


Money, &c.—Tnhe year 1847 will be remarkable 


inthe commereial annals of South Carolina. A 


higher than an average crop of Cotton, at more 
than average prices, a large crop of Rice, at high 
prices, andan abundant Grain harvest, assure 
the materials of i The aggre- 
gate value of our Upland Cotton and Rice crops 
will exceed by nearly 33 per cent., at least, that 
of ordinary years. 
An average annual produet of Upland 

Cotton in South Carolina -yields a 


value o e 86, 000,000 
An average crep of Rice in South Ca- 
rolina produces --.--.- TETTETETT 500 000 


The Upland crop of the present eqm- . 

mercial year for South Carolina 

alone, is estimated at 275,000 bales 

and the aggregate value, at 830 per 

bale, will be Ce 999999 9 8,250, 000 
The Rice crop of the present year for 

South: arolina exclusively, we estl- 

mate, at 100 000 bbis., which at $3 

per cwt will produce 1,800,000 


Upra 


& rice crop uf-the present year- $10,050,000 
* ol former years, average. 7,500,000 


2,550,000 


Being an excess of nearly 33 per cent. over 
previous years. The above estimates are only 
approximations, and confined to S. Carolina, as 
the income from her crops is apent mostly withe 
in her own limits. 


Now, if these vast amounts, the proceedsof 
our industry, were kept at-home, ‘it would be a 
theme for glotification indecd. But how much 
reinains, after our people are supplied with the 
necessiries and luxuries which they buy annual- 
ly? Will you tellus that? Estimate the value 
of ths horses, mules, pork and cotton bagging 
brought fro:n the west—of the carriages and fur- 
niture; cloths and silks; saddles, bridies and 
harness; hoes and plows; shoes, boots and hats, 
tubs, pails and buckets; brooms and brushes; 
nails and iron; hops and axe handles; hay and 
apples; potatoes and onions, &c. &. &c., that 
are brought from the erst, and you will find a 
ready solution of the mystery involved in the 
fact, that while other States, that make no cotton, 
are rapidly increasing in wealth, those where 
cotton is made are either stationary or advanc- 
ing backwards very fast. | 


Our Exchanges. 


Papers with which we exchange in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, are respectfully re- 
quested to publish our Prospectus, and -call at- 
tention to our Fifth Volume. 


To Corrssponpenrs.—The report of the Ag- 
ricultural Fair in Warren was received ‘too late 
for this number of the Cultivator. 


ERRATA.—In the fifth paragraph of an article headed 
“Respect for Labor,” in our September No., eighth lige 
from bottom of the paragraph, the name of “Varro” is 
misspelt Varno; fourth line from bottom, same paragraph 
for “ proven” read proud, and in the line next fullowing, for 
** when” read while. 


Some attempts made last spring to caltivate 
rice inthe neighborhood of Rome -have fully 
succeeded, and a company has consequently 
been formed for the purpose of growing rice in 
the whole of the plain between Ostia and . Porio 


d' Anza. which is 40 leagues long, and can be 


flooded at will by the waters of the lakes Alba- 
no and Lemi. 


Mr. Charles Cameron states, through the 
Lundon Times, that any vegetable substance 
may be rendered explosive in the same manner 
as cotton. He has successfully tried munjeet, 
hemp, flax, old rags, old paper, Ce. 
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Original Commnnications. 


Respect for Labor. 


% And some with whom compared, your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 
Have held the scale of empire, rul'd the storm 
Of mighty war, then with unwearied hand, 
Distaining little delicactes,s ized 
Tne plow, and greatly independent lived.“ 
Thompson. 

Human nature, Mr. Editor, is so incredulous 
that we will not believe in the existence of any 
sentiment or emotion in an individual unless it 
be expressed and exhibited not only by words, 
but by some visible act. However trifling the 
act itself may be, it significant of the feeling 
expressed, it will prove, in many cases, a valu- 
able assistant in gaining the conviction of those 
whose belief we are soliciting. Hence its great 
use in oratory. The great orator, being asked 
three times what he considered most essential 
in his art, is said to have replicd each time, ac- 
lion. In fact, there is so much of the sensual 
in our constitution, that direct appeals to the 
senses, and especially to the sense ot sight, olten 
produce more lasting effects upon the feelings 
and conduct of men than any abstract reason- 
iog whatever. Action is the language ot pas- 
sion and nature, in fine, “actions speak louder 
than words.” Even the etiquette, which every 
man observes in his intercourse with the world, 
will demand this consistency, and regarded in 
a social point of view, our unbeliefin a per- 
son’s professions is in a direct ratio to the in- 
consistency that exists between his words and 
actions Hence, if we wish to elevate any 
profession or occupation of hile, we will assur- 
edly fail unless we verify our expressions of 
respect by corresponding actions, tor it men ob- 
serve the inconsistency alluded to, they will 
doubt our own beliel in the respectability of the 
institution we are advocating, 

Unfortunately for Agriculture, its loudest 
and most conspicuous admirers are constantly 
Javishing upon it expressions of respect, while, 
atthe same time, they cisdain the idea ol pro- 
ving their sincerity by any act whatever, They 
admire the profession but advise their sons to 
pursne another; they will verbally award even 
to manual labor, ati the respect it merits, but 
cannot brook the thought of engaging in it 
themselves, though it be merely to encourage 
others in tais most uselul branch of honest in- 
dustry. 

Nou, so long as this state of affairs cantin- 
ues, ii will be utterly impossible for Agrical 
ture to assume that grade among the professions 
ot lite, which she so justly deserves. Manual 
labor must be respected, and it should be an ob- 
ject of importance with Agricultural Societies 
to introduce it among the higher classes, and 
thus by erample remove the odium that is so 
unjustly and ungratefully thrown upon it. Nor 
would this procedure be without a precedent in 
the history of nations, We are informed that 
the Einperor of Chia, to testify his respect tor 
agriculture by a visible act, plows once a year in 
the presence of his subjects. As à consequence 
too of the respect with which manual Jabor is 
regarded in the Celestial Empire, we are told 
that the inhabitants (thongh considered by us 
barbarians,) have carried Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture to the highest degree of perlection. 
Should not our Sccieties take a hint even from 
barbarians, and aloptsome similar policy for 
ele vatinz manual labor? Voir correspondent 
feels unable to suggest any plan by which the 
desired object might be fully compassed, but 
believes inat it would con iuce to that end, if 
preference were given to individual manual la- 
bor, whenever premiums are awarded lor the 
greatest amount of products grown upon a gi- 
ven quantity of land, All the competitors 
work! then be on an equality—the rich and the 
poor apon the same ſonting;: andthe former, in 
contending fora prize, would not have the ad- 
vantage of bestowing upon one acre of land 
the time and labor iat might be more profita- 
bly devoted to ten, Besides this, the legitimate 
object of agricultural emulation would be at- 


lained—not the largest amount of products 
from a given quantity of land, but the largest 
amount with the least expenditure of time, la- 
dor and capital. If some such system were 
adopted a great impulse would be given to the 
ambition of all classes as individuals, and ma- 
nual labor, being no longer considered the ex- 
clusive occupation of the lower orders, would 
escape the odium originating from that cause. 

The introduction of manual labor in schools 
was doubtless intended to obviate the evil in 
question, and to elevate Agriculture in respec- 
tabilitv; but, from some cause, the system has, 
in many instances, failed to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of its friends. Some other plan more 
practicable should now be adopted by the So- 
cieties of the country, forthe necessities cf the 
case are just as urgent and apparent now as 
they ever were. 

Besides what agriculture would gain in re- 
spectaility by adopting the policy here sug- 
ges ed, might be mentioned other incidental ad- 
vantages not less important. We would cer- 
tainly be betier acquainted with the manual 
operations ot farming, and would de betier 
qualified to accommodate ourselves to any re- 
volution that might occur in our institutions. 
If coming events cast their shadows before 
them, from present indications we have many 
reasons to believe tnat slavery, at no distant 
day, will migrate almost entirely tothe West. 
When cotton shall be fairly introduced into 
Turkey, India and ‘Texas, we will find the in- 
stitution not only unprofitable, (as it now is,) 
but burdensome, and past experience teaches 
us, that fanaticism will not Le loth to avail it- 
selt of any advantage which circumstances 
may throw in its way. A member of Congress 
recently stated in his speech that he voted for 
annexation under the hope that slavery would 
concenttate itself in Texas, and that being thus 
confined to une portion of the country, it would 
be more easily abolished. Whether this hope 
will ever be realized is uncertain, but still these 
things are “portentous unto the climate that 
they print upon,” and prudence advises us to 
prepare for any change that may hapren, so 
closely connected with the interest and welfare 
of the South. Very respectiully, yours, 

CaROLINENSIS. 

Fairfield District, S. C, Oct., 1846. 


Mastodon Cotton. 


— 


Mr. Camar :— Having seen butlittle in the 
agricultural works of the country, in regard to 
this species of the cotton plant, which [ think 
must, ina few years, supplant most of the other 
kinds now in cultivation; I have thought a brief 
account of my experience in its cultivation 
might not be unacceptable to your readers. 

In the tail of 18141 procured a few bolls of 
this cotton and planted in my garden the few 
secd from these bolls the next spring. The suc- 
ceeding summer being a very dry one, and the 
manure used being tresh from the stables, the 
product was not remarkabiy large. f succeed- 
ed, ho vever, in obtaining from it seed enough, 
by using thera verv sparingly, to plant three 
acres this year. Thi- crop, until the boll worm 
commenced its de sredatiyns, was as fine a pros- 
pect as I ever saw in this climate, notwithstand- 
ing it wasinjur-d by a lack of distance between 
the rows, having given it only four feet. The 
land was not very rich, vet it had been lightly 
manured Lam quite confident if it had not 
been attacked by the worm, that I should have 
gathered n bale of 450 to 500 pounds per acre. 
The planting and cultivation were such as farm- 
ersin this section of country usually practice. 
The weed of this sbecies grows inach larger and 
more luxurlantly than that of other kiada; and 
for that reson, if there were no others, it would 
seem to be preferable to other kinds for planting 
on old exhausted lands. The bolls are much 
larger than those of other kinds, nearly twice as 
large, and I think as numerous. My opinion, 
founded on tnv short experience in its cultivation, 
is, that this cotton, planted on land of any aual- 
itv, will give alarger yield than the must appro- 
ved kinds now in cultivation would if planted 
on the same land. The seed of the Mastodon 
do not appear io correspond with the size of the 


bolis, not being larger than those of other kinds, 

and the staple or lint is fully one quarter of an 

inch longer than that of the best Petty Gulf or 

Texian that I have scen, and its texture in soft- 

ness and fineness of appearance, very far excels 

either of those species. [am convinced by an 

experiment which í have just made, that a given 

weight of this cotton inthe seed will yield a 

much larger weight of lint than the other kinds. 

But I will give the experiment itself, and your 

readers can form conclusions for themselves on 

this point. I selected from the patch after it had 
been twice picked over, one hundred bolls which 
I did not considerthe very best, forthe second 

picking had taken off the very best, and weighed 

them before the seed were fully dry. The weight 
of the hundred bolls was 23 ounces, just one 
and three quaiter pounds. I then had the seed 
carefully picked out, and the lint weighed 111 
ounces, which wasa yield atthe rate of 1 pound 
of lint from 2 pounds and 7 ounces (a little less 
than 21 pounds, ) of seed cotton. The experi- 
ment was made under circumstances not the 
most favorable to show a large yield. The lint 
had become dry, but the seed were damp. Had 
the seed been perfectly dry the weight of lint 
froma given weight of seed cotton would have 
been proportionally greater. I then selected 
from one of Col. John B. Walker's fields one 
hun-ired bolls, the best I could find, of the Petty 
Gult kind. The weight of them in the seed 
was one pound and one ounce. The lint, after 
the seed were picked out, weighed fivo and one 
half ounces, which wasa yield at the rate of 
one pound of lint from 3 pounds and li ounces 
of seed cotton. 

According to this experiment, which I think 
was fairly made, one hundred pounda of the 
Mastodon, in the seed, will vield forty-one lbs. 
of lint, while the same weight of the Petty Gulf, 
in the seed, will yield only thirty-two pounds 
and fiveounces of lint, making a difference in 
favor of the Mastodon ef cight pounds and ele- 
ven ounces of lint in one hundred pounds of seed 
cotton. This, at 9 cents per lb., the price of 
common cotton in Augusta, gives a difference of 
78 cents in each 100 ibs. of seed cotton. 

Again: taking the result of the above experi- 
ment for the basis of the calculation, 1,277 lbs. 
in the seed of the Petty Gulf, will make a bale 
of 400 ibs. Of the Mastodon, 975 lbs. will make 
a bale of the same weizht, 400 lbs. Again, eve- 
ry 1,200 Ibs. of Mastodon in the seed will yield 
lint enough over what the same weight of the 
Petty Gulf will yield, to sell for ten dollars lack- 
in: a very few cents. Now, here is again in fa- 
vor of the Mastodon species over other kinds of 
very nearly ten dollars per bale of 400 ibs. 


Now, the farmer who makes an hundred bales 
of this weight would save very nearly one thou- 
sand dollars by: ultivating the Mastodon. And 
then if the price of this species should continue 
as good as it was last winter, (15 to 17 cents per 
ib.,) it certainly is worth a fair trial by our farm- 
ers, no matter what the cost and trouble of pro- 
curing the seed may be. 

Whena I shall have gathered in the whole of 
my crop, I intend to weigh the whole in the seed 
andthen weigh the ginned cotton by the same 
weights. This may give a more satisfactory ex- 
periment of the yield from a given weight in the 
seed, than that made with the hundred bolls; 
but [ am of the upinion that the result will not 
dilfer very widely. 

The bolls of this cotton open very wide, and 
the cotton, though tolerably easy to be picked 
out, is not disposed to fail out, and will remain 
without wasting a considerable time in the 
patch. I am decidedly of the opinion that a 
hind can pick out one-fourth more ina day, 
than he can of other kinds. Itis but right to 
mention too, that this cotton is perhaps a little 
later than those kinds which have been lonver 
cultivated in this climate. I say perhaps, be- 
cause, having not known it to be planted so early 
as other kinds from a fear that a late spring frost 
might kill it, the lateness of its opening 1nay be 
owing mainly to this cause. But however this 
may be, experienced farmers think that when it 
shall have become acclimated, it will not be later 
than the other kinds. 

These then, according tomy experience, are 
the advantages of the Mastodon over other spe- 
cies. The weed grows much larger and branches 
more. The bolls are much larger and as nume- 
rous or moreso. The productin the seed, froin 
the same kind of soil, will be larger, and the la- 
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bor of picking out less, a hand being able to pick 

more of itinaday. A given weight in the seed 

will yield a greater weight of lint, and the sta- 
le is suiter, longer, finer and fairer than of other 
inds; and asa matter of course, the price in 

market must be better—all of which seem to me 

to be important advantages. J. C. PAULETT. 

Madison, Oct. 28, 1846. 


Crops in Florida. 


Ma. Camar :—For months I have been pro- 
mising myself to become a subscriber to your 
paper, the SSUTHERN CuctivatTor; but procras- 
tination, that thief of time, improvement end 
money, has prevented me from fulfilling that 
promise until the present moment. The Culti- 
vatoris mikingits way in this State, and I 
think in ashort time vou will number many 
subscribers in Florida. Itis strange, ‘ passing 
strange, why planters will sustain many polite 
ical papers, and suffer a paper devoted solely to 
their interests, “to go a begging” for a mere 
support. It isthe same way with Christians. 
They sive abundant support to party papers and 
sulfer religious periodicals to breathe upon a pit 
tance. The editor hardly getting sufficient of 
this world's goods for his labor of love to keep 
soul and body together:—the one, laboring for 
the spiritual good, the eternal happiness of man- 

kind; the other, for the temporal welfare, the 
benefit, the wealth, the aggrandizement of the 
agricultural community; and neither likely to 
receive their due, their reward in this ‘our 
day.” I beg, I beseech the planters to come up 
handsomely, earnestly, to the help of the Culti- 
vator, our paper, the Southern planters paper. 
-We have, in this State, much need for papers de- 
voted to enlightened agriculture. I regard Fio- 
rida (at least many portions of it,) not to bo sur- 
passed for planting purposes. We want help to 
bring out the many resources for wealth we 
have here. Ourcountry is healthy—the land 
productive and kiid—the cimate genial; and 
we can grow the Sea Island Cotton, ihe Sugar 
Cane, Tobacco, and many other plants that can- 
not be grown successfully in the older States. 
Some experiments are also now being made in 
raising and preparing the Bear Grass for market, 
and should it prove succes ful, the South wiil be 
benefitted thereby. I think, from what I hava 
seen, that Sea Isiand Cotton can be raised in 
this coun ry very profitably. Last year from 2 
up to 4 bags to the hand was gathered in this 
county, and it sold from 14 to 30 cents per pound. 
This vear, like the balance of the planters over 
the United States, we are making nothing, and J 
cannot perceive, from the ravages of the worm, 
that Sea Island planters in this county have suf- 
fered more than the planters of the common cot- 
ton. We have all suffered greatly, and I do not 
believe that more than half crops can possibly 
be made. In writing fur the Cuctivator, Mr. 
Editor, I thouzht I would write you a few words 
about crops, &c. &c. 
Yours, &c., Mapison. 
Madison Co., Florida, Oct. 25, 1846. 


Improvement of Land. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE FARMERS’ 
CLUB OF M NRUE COUNTY. 


The Committee appoin'ed to report on “' the 
most practicable means of preventing the cx- 
haustion of soil, and on the improvement and 
reclaiming of exhausted land,’? have had the 
subject reierred to them under consideration, 
and submit the following 

REPORT: 

It may not be inappropriate to preface what 
they have to say witha few remarka, on the 
necessity of bestowing more attention on the 
Improvement of land in this section ofour State. 
That our lands have become exhausted bylong 
cultivation is apparent from the diminution of 
their yearly products—that the rich, fresh soil 
which once so fully rewarded the labors of the 
husbandman, is no longer present to yield re- 
munerating crops, the red hills and deep gul- 
lies to be seen every where through our county 
too fully atcest. And the time too. has passed 
away when one could purchase fresh land. and 
after exhausting it by cultivation, remove toa 
“new purchase” where more fertile lands might 
be obtained. Gcorgia has no more territory to 
distribute by lottery. Her last purchase has 


been made, and theland acquired has passed in- 
to the hands of private holders, and is already 
beginning to show the effects of exhausting cul- 
tivation. He, who now wishes to procur.: fresh 
land, must seek it in the“ Far West.“ Hemust 
cut loose from all the endearing associations 
which bind him to relatives, friends and neizh- 
bors—he must leave all the coniforts and conve- 
niences which for vears he has been gathering 
around him, and bidding adieu to his native State 
or the State where he has long resided, and 
around which his best affections cluster, take 
his journey overalong and wearisome road, to 
finda home in the far distant west, and when 
he finds him a home he may, perhaps, also find 
an uxcongenial clime, as productive ol fevers, as 
his new land will be of plentiful crops. Or, if he 
shiinksfrom the privations incident to a new set- 
tlement,and determines to remain amongst kind- 
red, and friends, and neighbors, and still cultivace 
oid and worn out fields, he must besin the work 
of improvement, or urrewarded labor will be his 
doom. What system shall be recommended as 
the best means of improvement in the work we 
now have before us? ‘The Committee truly 
regret their inability to do justice tothe task im- 
posed on them. They have no new mode of 
renovating soil to recommend. They pretend to 
no discovery of a system which will supercede 
the use of patient toil and unremitting labor.— 
Nor will they submit a plan clothed in the tech- 
nical language of agrigultural chemistry, which 
to a majority of readers i3 nothing but unintel- 
ligible jargon—nor will they propose a system of 
improving land by the use ol lime, so costly in 
its nature as to be cani:d into effect only by the 
wealthy. All that the Commit ee aims at, is to 
present brichy andin as plain and simple lan 

guage as possible, what they conceive to be, if not 
the best, atleast the mostgeneral and practicable 
means of preventing the exhaustion of land and 
of restoring fertility to soil. 

And to effect both or either of these objects, 
they deem in the first plice, hill-side ditching to 
be indispensible. In vain may a manexpect his 
fields to retain their original fertility, while the 
soil is liable to be washed away by the heavy 
rains 8) common to our climate; and in vain 
may he exp.ct the application of manures and 
other means used to restore fertility to scil tu be 
successful, while the same exposure to the deso- 
lating effects of washing rains which first carried 
away the soil, still continues. The third year 
after land his been in cultiva ion, and before any 
of the soil is carried off, isthe proper time to com 
mence ditching. Made thus carly and at suita- 
ble distances to conduct the water off gently, 
soil may be made permanent. 

We are aware that many object to hill- side 
ditches, because they do not always effectually 
carry off the water of heavy rains, and when 
the water breaks over them the land, it is said, 
is injured more than before they were made. 
But we are of the opinion that this more fre- 
quently happens from the imperfect construc- 
tion of the ditches, than from any inherent de- 
fect in the system itself. If sufficient fall is 
given (and this must be graduated according to 
the declivity of the ground,) so that the water 
may pass off freely and without obstruction, and 
if they be made wide and deep enough to con- 
tain all the water which may flow into them, 
and not be extended too far before they are emp- 
tied, so as to prevent too great an accumulation 
of water, it is believed that ditches thus con- 
structed, will effectually answer the purpose in- 
tended. But another objection to them is, the 
number of short and crooked tows which neces- 
sarily attend them. To this objection we would 


simply reply, that itis better to have short and 


crocked rows on productive land than Jong and 
straight ones over unproductive red hiils and 
deep gullies. 

To those then who have fresh land under eul- 
tivation, we wouid recommend in the first place, 
that it be properly ditched so as to prevent the 
soil from being washed away, and when this is 
effectually done, or at least as much soas the 
nature of the ground will admit, then a rotation 
of crops with rest every fourth year willas eflec- 
tually prevent soil from dee ale as any pian 
the Committee can recommend. ‘lo give an 
example in iilustration of che views of the Com- 
mittee, ard if it be not at all times the best ro- 
tation, let such other Le substituted as circum- 
stances may justify :— 

Let a field properly ditched be cultivated in 


cotton one year—in corn the next—a crop of 
small grain the third, and then suffered to lie 
fallow the fourth, and in the fall of that year let 
the crop of grass and weeds while green be well 
turned under without bringing up the subjacent 
clay. This rotation (and no other can be thought 
of in this cotton growing country,) will preserve 
land as nearly in its original state of fertility as 
any system of cultivation known to us in the 
South. 

To reclaim exhausted land and restore fertility 
toit, the Committee would also, in the first 
place, recommend a thorough system of ditch- 
ing, for asthe soil has been carried off by wash- 
ing rains, whatever is applicd tu replace the soil 
taken away, will be swent offin like manner 
unless means are used to prevent it. But where 
washing is effectually prevented, galled hill-sides 
and red worn out places may be restored by rest 
ana the application of manures from the stable 
and compost heap, and by p:owing in green veg- 
etab!e matter. To collect and apply manure to 
all such places in a farm cf much magnitude 
would be a tedious and laborious business. 
We would not discourage the use of manures, 
but, on the contrarv, would recommend all to 
prepare and apply to their worn out lands as 
much manure as possicle. But we fear that the 

ermanentimprovementof sech laod will not 

e very extensive, if it dependson manure alone; 
because the great quantity required to improve 
even a small extent of ground, and the tecigus- 
ness in collecting and ap; lying it, will deter from 
the use of manures to a very great extent. But 
there are other moces of improvement to be 
used, and no good farmer will confine himself to 
one alone, but will resort to all which experience 
has proven to be successful. Hill side ditching 
—manures—a judicious rotation of crops—rest 
and plowing in green vegetable matter—all these 
combined, or used separately, as n sound judg- 
ment mav dictate, wili assist greatly jn restoring 
exhausted land. And they are means which 
can be used by all—by the poorest, as well as by 
the most wealthy—by the humbie farmer whose 
own hands toil fur his support, as well as by the 
wealthy planter, whose fields are cultivated by 
a hundred slaves. 

We said thatin discussing the subiect submit- 
ted to us, we would not use the technical lan- 
guage of agricultural chemistry — we wiil adhere 
to th-t promise, but beg leave, while on this 
branch of the subject, tu refer bricfly to sume of 
the elementary principles of that science. 

A fertile soil consists of the minerai elements 
of which it is composed, tugether with decayed 
vegetable matter. We shall not state the ingre- 
dients contained in it, nor the proportions in 
which they are united. Buta bare reference to 
the fact that a fertile soil is thus constituted, is 
sufficient tor our purpose. Plants derive their 
suyportin part from the stilin which they grow 
andin part from the atmosphere, Mach plant 
draws from the soil those elements peculiar to 
itsclf{—one draws a greater preportion of lime 
than another—a second, a greater proportion of 
potash—and a third finds its chief support in 
some other one of the mincral consiituents of 
Boil; and itis upon this fact, wel! established by 
analysis, that a rotation of crops is'ecommend- 
ed. All farmers acknowledge the necessity of a 
change of crops, for by cultivat ng one for many 
years in succession inthe same fie.d, the land 
becomes unproductive, and will scarcely yield 
enough to pay fur the labor bestowed on it—and 
the reason is that the cicments ia the soil, which 
form the peculiar support of the crop grown, be- 
come exhausted, and the lan: will net again 
yield pirentiiuliv of that crop, unti it has had rest 
and time to collect a new supply of food neces- 
sary for the growth: f that parucu sr kind of crop. 
Hence, by a change, the soil will be allowed 
time, by a process whichis constantly goire on, 
and of which we shall speak piezen:ly, to be- 
come re-charged with one of its mineral consti- 
tuenta, a teo gr at propertion of which has been 
cariied off in the crop taken fiem it, and the 
new crop planted wil find other sources of 
nourishinent in another minera! element, which 
forms its peculiar food, and which has not been 
drawn from the soil—and thus changing from 
one to the other alternately, the soil becomes 
charged with fresh nutriment for cach crop in 
its rotation. And the use of falluws, that is, al- 
lewing laud to lie at rest, is also bas: d upon this 
i rinciple ; for it is a well establishe | faet that 
there ig a resuscitatine power in scil itseif—a 
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tendency or an effort to regain its lost strength 
If suffered to lie at rest, it will, by the action of 
the rains which fall upon it and penetrate it, and 
by the Influence of the atmosphere operating up- 
on and dissolving the rocks interspersed through 
it, either in small or large particles, and coinbin- 
ing the mineral substances thug liberated with 
decaying veget*ble matter, acquire new: igor ard 
a fresh supply of those elements of which cul- 
tivation has deprived it. Itis in this way that 
during fallow theaction of the air and moisture 
gives to soll a fresh supply of the clements of fer 
tility, and prepares it for anew crop. This is 
the process spoken of above, and is the effort of 
Now the at 
of improvement consists in aiding that effort. 
As in the human sys:em, a wise and boneficent 
Delty has implanted what physicians call ‘the 
healing power of nature“ - that is, a power in the 
system, when it be- -omes disordered, to return to 
health, and the use of medicine is merely to assist 
that power; so—if the analogy ay be allowed 
—he has also, in His boundiess goodness, im- 
planted in soil a resuscitating power, else would 
continued and exhausting cultivation make our 
world a vast and boundless desert; and (if 
we be not running the comparison too far) 
when soil has become deteriorated and is mak- 
ing an effort to recover its pristine vigor, we 
must bring a.l the means in our power tu tne aid 
of that eflort-we must assist in supplying those 
fertilizing substances of which cultivation has 
deprived it—and when those substances are 
supplied we must prevent them fron. being 
washed awav by the next rain which may fall — 
we must apply manures—we must plow in green 
crops, and withal we must give the soil time to 


nature to restore fertility to soil. 


resuscitate itself, and not make too frequent 


drafts upon it without affording it that rest, with- 
out which every thing that is in constant action 


will wear out. 


We have now gone through briefly—perhaps 
too briefly— the subject referred to us, and we 
fear we hive imparted but little informition— 
certain we arc, we have advanced nothing new 
—no ideas with which the members of the club 
We have had no new 
Our aim has been to 
condense, in as tew words as possible, some of 


are not already familiar. 
theory to communicate. 


the plainest, cheapest and easiest means of im- 
vroving land, and to offer some reasons to stimu- 
late the members of the club ‘to commence the 
work of improvement. If this should be done, 
our object will: be attained. 
E. G. CaBan:ss, 
J. Powe t, 


È Commitee, 
J. R. Tuaner. 


From tbe Massachusetts Picughman. 
Agricuitural Reading... 


Mr. Ebrrog: — Many valuable hints to farm- 
ers are found in the Ploughman, as well as in 
other kindred prints. Studious, industrious 
farmers are always glad to avail tbemselves of 
these hints as helps in the pursuit of their voca- 
tion; hence, no good farmer, ambitious to excel 
in his calling, will be without some well con- 
dacted agricultural journal, as a prompter in the 
Jabors of the field. 

Agricultural reading is becoming pretty 
general now-a-days among farmers. [rejoice 
to see it. It bespeaks a thrin, honorable in it- 
self, and tending to much good. li cannot fail 
in the end, to raise the standard cf the plow to 
its legitimate place among the other callings ol 
the land. l 

But agricultural reading should mostly be 
practical, not merely theoretical. Facts and 
experiments should be detaiied by the observer 
and experimenter himsell, together with the re- 
sults that follow. 

These agricultural papers should be careful- 
ly preserved and kept on file, and, at the close of 
the volume, stitched; and thus, with the help ol 
an index, they become a book of reference, at 
hand and convenient at al! times., A neat and 
caretul farmer will attend to this. 

Farmers should respe2t themselves; should 
educate tnemselves, their suns and their daugh- 
ters to become useful and happy at home on the 
farm: should make the farm and home the nur- 
sery of great thoughts and good actions. The 
great and beloved Washington was a farmer 


and delizhted in farming. ‘The seeds ot his 
after greatness were sown while in his youth, 
onthe farm. Though perhaps no one of us is 
destined to become a ereat Wshington, yet we 
ean all become litle Washingtons by the prac- 
tice of virtue, the love of country, and a mind 
trained to noble patriotism. So mote it be. 

I said agricultural reading has become pretty 
general at this day among farmers, Twenty- 
five years ago it was not so. Few agricultural 
Papers were then published, and religious and 
political papers at that time introduced litle or 
nothing onthe subject of farming into their ce- 
lumns. But how is it now? Scores of papers 
in every part of our cormry have come to life 
devoted principally and ostensibly to the cause 
of farming; besides, all other papers contain 
more or less agricultural reading matter in 
them. ‘This augursa living and growing inte- 
rest in the cause of the farmer. Lei the farmer 
rejoice atthe prospect before and all around 
him. Vea, I say let him look up and rejoice, 
and persevere, and hope for the consummation 
of all laudable good io bis behalt. 

taste for reading is of inestimable value 
to farmers as well as to other classes of men. 
Now persons inat have nota love for reading 
and mental improvement can estimate its value 
in the journey of life, especially as old age 
draws on. Addison, the great English moral 
ist of the seventeenth century, hastold us a 
taste for reading and the cultivation of the 
mind naturally render old age cheertut and hap- 
py. Think ot this, reader, especially it you 
are young. Who would not be cheerful and 
happy when they grow old! 

lt has long been my anxious desire to see 
farmers every where more intelligent, more ex- 
alted and more worthy the station they occupy 
in this great and goodly republic. Well would 
it be for our wide extended realm, should a no- 
ble, virtuous, intelligent yeomanry arise and 
boldly stand forthto sway our country’s destiny 
against demagoguism and the hand that would 
corrupt and leac astray from the good vld paths 
of the founders of repudlicanism and the rights 
of man, 


“Til fares the ‘and, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wea ‘th accumulates, and men decay. 
e 2 e P e . x 


A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


Respecttully, B. F. WILBUR. 
Piscataquis Co, Me., August 24, 1846. 


From the Albany Cultivator, 
Neatness in Farming., 


We have somewhere heard the remark that 
with the good tarmer every thing gives way to 
his business—that uliiity is all,and appearance 
nothing; henee you are not to expect neatness 
abont his dwelling, his door-yard being cut up 
into mud by the farm wagon and the :nanure 
cart, contiguity of barn, piz pens, and Kitchen, 
such as convenience, and no freedom from the 
pecu.iar odors of hog yard and rich manure 
heap, may dictate, 

Now, to speak bluntly, this is all nonsense. 
It so happens that in tarming, neatness and 
thrift almost invariably gotogether. Thesame 
love of order which prompts the farmer to clear 
his yard ol broken barrels, old hoops, fragments 
of boards, and sticks of wood, and whatever else 
defaces and defiles his premises—also prompts 
him to have a place for every thing and every 
thing in its place, which is calculated to bear 
upon real anu substantial profit. 

Some of the very best tarmers with whom we 
are acquainted—whose eminent success and 
heavy profits separate them ın this respect in 
bold distinctness from the restoftheir neighbors 
—are patterns of neatness; and the touch of 
their hand in the expulsion of every kind of 
nuisance is visible all over their farms. Their 
door yards show thatthe master is “at home ;” 
the barn yard, which is not so near the house 
that all the butter and cheese manufactured is 
flavored wit the effluvia, exhibits the same 
neatness, even where all the refuse of other 
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places is collected for enricuing in due time the 
restofthefarm. A farmer of ouracquaintance 

with 160 acres, in whose farm-yard we could 
scarcely ever discover a wisp of straw in the 
wrong place, remarked, “O, I don’t attempt to 
make a great deal trom my larm— l expend so 
much in improvements, that my clear profits 
are only about a thousand dollars a year. Ane 
other ot those neat farmers in whose field cockle, 
docks and chess. obtain no tootbold, nor along 
whose fences a solitary elder-bush or neule is 
everseen, raised twenty-seven hundred dollars 
worth of tarm produce at the prices of 1844, and 
both cf these farmers live in Western New 
York, where prices are comparatively low, en- 
lirely away from the peculiar advantages ot 
market which nearness to great cities gives.. 

Now, let no one say that these remarks are 
made at the wrong season of the year, and that 
nothing can be done for neatness and order in 
he winter. The same general rule, in some 
shape or variation, has an almost infinite num- 
ber of applications. The care of dumestic ani- 
mals in winter, needs pre-eminently the appli- 
cation of this rule. No animal can thrive well 
in the midst of dirt. Even a pig does not love 
dirt tor dirt’s sake —he only happens to be so 
much ol a philosopher, or rather stoic, that he 
is willing to endure dirt forthe sake of a soft 
and cool bed in summer; for it has been found 
(hat these animals thrive beter and fatten much 
faster when kept clean and well curried. 

Horses and cattle are often neglected in clean-- 
liness. We have actually known some who. 
did not clean the manure from borse stables for 
months, allowing it gradually to thicken under. 
foot with the accumulating litter till a foot in 
thickness—and reasoning doubtless asthe boy 
did who combed his hair once a month, and 
was astonished that such torture and trouble 
from the operation could be endured daily by 
other people. A farmer who does his own 
chores, can hardly afford to keep his horses so 
finely as the gentleman of wealth, who has a 
man for no other purpose; but every one should 
have his stable floor perfectly clean at least 
twice a day, once inthe morning, and once at 
night, before littering, and oftener would be bet- 
ter. the oftener doze the easier accomplished. 

There are many other particulars where neat- 
ness may be attended to in winter. Gate hinges 
and gate fastenings often need repair, that they 
may shut like clock-work; boards become loose 
on old barns and board tences; tools become 
awkward for use and need remodelling or re- 
newing; and many other small matters, in 
doors and out, require attention. We are ae 
ware that to many of our readers, who are al- 
ready examples for others, such hints as the 
preceding are not applicable—to such we can 
say that they need not read them—like the man 
who chisseled on the stone at the fording place, 
„When the water comes to this stone # is ane 
safe to cross.” 


FertHe Soils. 


The efforts of science have already succeed: 
ed in demonstrating in the most satisfactory 
manner, that in order to be fertile, a soil must 
contain all the mineral ingredients which en- 
ter into the plants intended to be grown upon 
it, and under sueh circumstances, and in such 
condition as to render them easily available 
by the roots ot plants; and insufficient quanti- 
ty to ensure a supply, by some judicious 
and economical system of cultivation, during 
the growth of the crop, whatever it may. be. 
It should also be so constituted. as to. rene 
der it easily permeable by the roots con- 
sisting of a due admixture of ore pable 
matter, with a quantum suficit of larger 
particles, so that it may possess the ad- 
vantage of porosity, and admit the fructitying 
agenis without obstruction to assist in the per- 
tection and maturation of the crop. There 
should also be present in thesoila due propor- 
thon of matter capable of undergoing chemical 
changes, and intermixed therewith, asapply of 
organic pariicles, capable of decomposition, 
‘through the agency of air and water. 
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HEREFORD CATTLE NO. II. 


Tue beautiful cut which we give of one 
of the most symmetrical cows ever import- 
ed into America, is, as far as we are capable of 
judging with the naked eye, a most capital and 
faithtul likeness of that animal. We saw her 
at Hereford Hall, near Albany, in 1814, on a day 
when her capacity asa milker was subinitted 
to the piercing eye of no lessa judge than Dan- 
iel Webster, who, amongst his various tran- 
scendant qualities, is well known to the farmers 
ofthe Northern States, as one of the very best 
judges ol neat cattle. Mr. Webster pronounced 
Matchless “ The best cow for all purposes” he 
had ever seen. His scrutiny extended to every 
part of this model cow, and as his ungloved hand 
pressed her silken coat, and tried her flowing 
udders at the pail, a glow of honest farmer like 

leasure lighted up his swarthy face--the remem- 
branes of the joys of boyhood seemed to have 
driven the vexed cares of the politician from 
his heart, and he stood among his brother far- 
mers in the only capacity in which he has ever 
been true to the noble attributes of his genius— 
as “the farmer of Marshfield.” Matchless, 
previous to this time, had carried off the high- 
est prizes atthe Smithfield Show in England, 
and had been equally successtul betore the preju- 
diced Short-horu judges with which the State Ag- 
ricaltural Society ot New York had been bur- 
thened. She was imported by Mr. Sotham, at 
a high figure, but we believe he has never been 
repaid for his enterprise, and the determina ion 
with which he set out, viz: ot“ having the best 
cow in England.” Matchless, like all highly 

rized animals, died in 1845, and left but few of 

T progeny - but those few are ol a superb cast. 

The illustration of the Hereford cow, bred 

the Earl of Talbot, in Professor Low’s 
reeds of Domestic Animals, is betore us as 
we write, and comparing the outline of tha’ 
picked plate, with that df Matchless, we find it 
to be identical in every particular; remarking 
at the same time, that for symmetry and some 
of the boasted characteristics claimed specially 
‘tor the Short horns, the latter excels the repre- 
sentation made as a model of this breed. We al- 
s take the liberty of testifying to the remark. 
able similarity of appearance displaved in this 
‘herd of Messrs. Sotham and Corning, which 
was so perfectly matched, thatto a person un- 
accustomed to seeing the ring-streaked and 
speckled Jacob’s cattle” of the country, it 
was difficult, even atter an acquaintance of 
weeks, to designate one particular cow from 
another. They all look alike, and are conse- 
‘quently a pure breed. 
The Hereford cattle have not had a fair 
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chance, even in England, and in this country 
the illiberalitv of a cligue of Short horn breeders 
did all it could to drive them from before the 
breeding public. ‘The public, however, have 
the satisfaction of seeing this very clique them- 
selves driven oul of sight in ther own class, by 
the liberality and excellent skill displayed by Mr. 
George Vail, of Troy, who has made it his 
pride, annually, to import one or more of the 
hest Short horns from England, and who had the 
satisfaction, atthe late Agricultural fair of New 
York, to have the six highest premiums a ward- 
ed to animals bred and exhibited by himself. 
We intend, as soon as we get through with the 
Herelords, to give our attention to true Short 
horns, such as are bred by Mr. Vail. The 
Heretords have suffered much from want of ad- 
vecates, who had access to the public through 
agricultural journals and works, 

As cattle tor the tenantry, they were wide 
spread throughout the South and interior ot 
England, butthe Messrs. Colling brought out 
the fashion ot the Short horn breed, which took 
like wild fire with the nobility and gentry of the 
country, and what was really the luckiest cross 
which ever happened in the world, fell into the 
hands of those who were able to spend thousands 
of pounds upon a single animal, and the result 
was the establishment of that paragon of breeds, 
“the true Short Horn,” which willalways be a 
favorite ene with those who are able to bestow 
on them extraordinary care and extra tood. It 
was diflerent with the Herefords. They were 
in the hands of the small farmers and tenantry — 
who, like our own agriculturists of the present 
dav, did not seem to understand the economical 


‘policy of giving an animal all it would con- 


sume, and turning its carcase into cash for re 
inves'ment, at the earliest possible age. Yet 
with all these disadvantages, without a trampet- 
er save the butcher and butter-maker, the Here- 
fords held an even race with their pampered 
rivals, and since they have been taken up by 
those persons who manifest an interest in im- 
proving them, they have carried off a flattering 
proportion of allthe premiums, wherever ex- 
hibited. Mr. Tompkins, who died about thirty 
vears since, was the first improver of this breed. 
His exertions were colemporaneous with those 
of the ceiebrated Bakewell, whose improved 


Lester breeds ot cattle, sheep and swine aston- 


ished the world. Alter Mr. Tompkins, came 
Mr. Price; and latterly the Earl of Talbot, and 


the noble, generous and hearty-souled Earl of 


Warwick, have taken hold of them with a right 
good will. This last adoption of the breed 
will do much for it even in England, where ten 
to one of the Herefords still remain, in the 
hands of the petty, rent-paying, high taxed far- 


„ “Marcuess.”—Imported by W. H. Sotham, Esg., Albany, N. Y. 


mers, who can scarcely keep the thatch on fhe 
root over them and straw in the manger, There 
have been no exhibitions of “ Hereford Oxen,” 
or “Immense Heretord Heifers ” to bring them 
before the public, and to secure ultention to 
them. Their history is crammed away in a 
page or page and a hall by Cully, Bailey, the 
Rev. Henry Berry Loudon, and thac modern 
authority Youatt, who palmed a most disgraces 
ful production, as far as the history of British cat 
tle is concerned, on the “Society tor the Diffu -; 
sion uf Useful Knowledge.” We regret that it 
has been so extensively circulated in America, 
and were rejoiced to see it announced that 
“Lewis F. Allen, in his celebrated history of 
Short horns has demolished Youalt’s au y.” 
Youatt was a pretender who compiled a book, 
the different accounts of breeds which it cons 
tained being written by interested breeders, and 
which is now banished from the countenance of 
the Engli-h breeders, throughout the kingdom, 
by reason of its many errors and false states 
ments. The only valuable portion of Youatt's 
work is the Veterinary Department, which, 
however, is not so reliable as Clater’s Cattle 
Doctor, with notes by John S. Skinner. But 
with all the disaavantages of poverty in owners 
ship and titled opponents, against whom they 
have had to contend, the Herefords have works 
ed themselves into high tavor and notice in 
England. Though nat so quick as the Devons 
—they bring more weight to the yoke, and their 
proverbial docility makes them the best oxeù to 
be found inthe world. They are prized ashardy, 
well constitationed,thrifiy and profitable animals 
for all the purposes ot the agricultural breeder, 
and must, sooner or later, become a breed as 
popular in America as it is valuable elsewhere, 

It is true, the Heretords will not live on thé 
wind, or on sedge straw and sunny hillsides in 
winter, and a burnt up pasture in summer, aud 
it is equally true that as long as we expect to 
convert these almost intangible agricultural aids 
into flesh, bone ard blood, we will never be able 
to keep Herefords or any other breed of 
cattle. We wanta breed of which, By 
converting good food into flesh, 'wxtter and mae 
nure, will repay us for extra care bestowed on 
them. We honestly believe that the Herefords 
wilido this as certainly as any breed which 
now obtains, and look forward to the day when 
they will at least stand on the same platform 
with their beautitul rivals the Short Horns, and 
then we can say “witha tair field and honest 
judges,” we willask no odds to ensure them 
triumphant competition. In our next, we shall 
abridge Protessor Low’s history and bring other 
claims of this breed to notice. 

Ravenscroft, S. O., Nov. 1846. A. G. SUMMER, 
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Agricultural Aleetings. 
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Monroe and Conecuh Agricultural Soelety. 


— 


Mr. Camak:—In accerdance with a resolu- 
tion of the Monroe and Conecuh County Agri- 
cultural Society, E send you a report of a Com. 
mitiee that was appointed at our last meeting 
to investigate the nature of our soils and the 
best means within our reach of ameliorating 
them, witha request that you have the report 
published in the SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR. 

Respectfully vours, &c., 
Joun Green, Corr’g Secretary. 

Burnt Corn, Ala., Oct. 10, 1846. 


The Committee to whom wasreterred the 
subject ol“ investigating the nature of our soils 
anc. the best means within our reach of ame- 
liorating them,” beg leave to submit the follow- 


ing 
REPORT: 

As a tull knowiedze of soils can be derived 
only from analytic chemistry, which requires 
notonly the chemist but the laboratory, we do 
not suppose that any such thing was contem- 
plated as a presentation to the Society of a re- 
port upon the various ingredients, as well as 
their relative proportions which enter into the 
composition of soils. Your Commitee there- 
tore will be content to present to you such gen- 
eral vie ws pertaining to the nature of soils as 
they have been able to collect from limited ex- 
nerience and observalion, aided by a partial 
knowledge of chemistry. In the infantile state 
ol our Suciely we believe’ that some general 
and practical observations will be more likely 
to prove acceptable and useful than a minute 
scientific account, embracing, as it necessarily 
would, many of the technicalities of science, 
which might prove unmeaning terms to plain 
practical planters, 

All soils possess three principal ingredients, 
namely: sand, clay and lime. These are not 
only required to be present, but they must be 
combined in certain proportions, and the more 
thoruuga the commmulion and inier mixture, 
the better. These three earths are generally 
tound in nature in a stale ob binary compound, 
having had their several bases, silicum, alumi- 
cri. ed calcium, acted upon by oxygen, and 
consiituling what are termed oxides, Many 
experiments have been instituted by different 
men tur the purpose of ascertaining those pro- 
Portions best suited to vegetation. According 
to Tillet, the most tertile mixture he could pro- 
duce consisted of three-eighths clay, three- 
eignths finely pulverized limestone, and two- 
eighths sand. 

In the analyses of natural soils which we 
have examined, made by men whose attain- 
ments in science entitle them to much credit, 
we do notoften find so large a proportion of 
lime as three-eizghths; and even the alluvial 
soil of the river Nile, which must be regarded 
as the ne plus ultra ot fertility, does not contain 
so much, according to the analysis of Silliman. 
Your Committee think, however, as a standard, 
we should not err widely in taking the above 
proportiuns, From the best examination ot the 
subject we have been able to make, we think 
the soils of Monroe and Conecuh counties 
abound too largely in silex or sand for the clay 
and lime they possess. This excess of sand 
gives to them tuo much porosity, which causes 
vegetation upon them to sufler much during 
dry weather, and detracts much ioo trom their 
susceptibility of improvement, as the elements 
of manures put upon them rapidly descend and 
are in a great degree lost. On the other hand, 
if clay exist in excess (which is rarely the case 
in the opinion of your Committee, in these 
counties, as most of ourclaysare largely mixed 
with sand,) the soil is fonnd to have too much te- 
nacity, not sutħiciently triable, is too reientive of 
moisture and consequently coid. Sach soil is 
necessarily unproductive from the fact of two 
ot the most powerful agents of vegetation being 
in a great degree excluded, namely, heat and 


atmospheric air. Weare aware of the great 
repugnance existing among many planters to 
clay, and especially red clay, from the fact, we 
suppose, of associating with itthe poverty ol 
worn out and gullied hill sides, which are usu- 
ally presented tu us in a scarlet garment, but as 
an ingredient of good soil i: must be regarded 
as indispensable. Much clay too contains, ve- 
sides alumina, a considerable portion of lime 
and sumetiu es some ot the fixed alkalies, or 
perhaps the volatile alkali, ammonia, supplied 
probably by rain water, all of which tends to 
render it fertile. When clay is exposed to the 
action of the atmospheric air it becomes tria- 
ble and pulverable, and ceases to be of that co- 
hesive, unwieldy nature which it is first found 
to be. The fact is evinced by examining the 
clay which bas-been trought to the surlace by 
the routs of trees that have fallen. 

Having stated the three principal earthy com- 
ponents of soils, and, as nearly as we are able 
to arrive at it, their relative proportions, we pro- 
ceed to the second and most important part of 
our subject, namely, a consideration of the best 
ineans within ourreacn of amelioration. By 
agriculture we undersiand not only the prepar- 
ing and cultivating the soil, but the application 
tu it of such chemical agents as give to it the 
highest degree of tertitity, and consequently en- 
able us to reap the largest rewards for the labor 
bestowed. He who has learned only the first 
or mechanical part is buta novice, notwith- 
standing his head may have grown gray in the 
tillage of his fields, 

The amelioration of soils by the application 
of manures, or “chemical agriculture,” is ac- 
comp.ished by two different sets of agents; the 
first are those which increase productiveness by 
imparting an additional amount of natritive 
matter; the second are those that develope and 
call into action such substances as are already 
existing in the soil, and which, having done all 
the good they are capable of etfecting in their 
old comnbinations, require further decomposi- 
tion, from which result re-combinalions, and 
thus they again become operative. Itis not un- 


frequently the case that the same article is 
tound productive of both these effects, This 18 


true of animal manures generally. Vegetable 
manures on the contrary appear to act almost 
exclusively as aliment, exerting but little influ- 
ence as renovators of those substances which 
have been previcusly incorporated with the 
soil. To mineral manures belong the last 
named: office; they operate by improving the 
texture of the soil, and by their solvent powers, 
bringing into use all the insoluble humus; and 
by favoring and accelerating decomposition 
they make those substances yield up their nu- 
trilive matter, which would either forever lie 
dormant or else be so slowly parted with as to be 
productive of little or no perceptible good. 
Most of the lands tilled in our counties have 
been subjected toa lung course of wasteful cul- 
tivation, and so sterile have they become that 
some attention to their improvement is now im- 
periously demanded, orelse they must be aban. 
doned as no longer capable ol giving us sup- 
port. Tis true trom their brokenness in many 
places locality discourages the effort to reclaim, 
but in many o'hers position highly favors. The 
earthy components and their proportions, as 
well as the action of the three different classes 
of manures described, being known, every 
planter shoul t inquire what it is his soil needs. 
If he find itin want of new alimentative inat- 
ter, let him immediately proceed to raising sta- 
ble aud cow-pen manures, and with them make 
a compost heap. It is, indeed, surprising how 
these things are neglected by most planters. 
The large amount of forest lands accessible to 
mostol us renders it quite an easy matter to 
raise compost manures, especially if we are 
convenient to a pine forest, as many of us are, 
as pine straw answers a better purpose than al- 
mo~t any other vegetable litter furnished by the 
forest. "Tis true it contains much acid, and 
consequently is slow in undergoing decay by it- 
self, and from this circumstance is actually pro- 
ductive of injury very often when used alone, 
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Cut it thrown into our tarm pens and trodden 
by animals, as well as mingled with their ex- 
cremenis, its acidity is corrected, its decompoe 
sition hastened, and it becomes an excellent in- 
gredientin the compost heap, adding largely 

both to the quantity and quality of the bulk. 

In the saine manner oak leaves, corn stalks, 
oat straw, wheat straw, and indeed everything 
bearing the naine of vegetable may be convert- 

ed into highly useful matter. Our counties ta- 
vor much, as well as our climate, the raising 
of cows, which might be made very profitable 

v raising manures from them, to say nothing 
of their value in other respecis. Ii, on the 
other hand, the planter should find upon exami- 
nation a sufficient quantity of aliment already 
existing, but wanting a chemical agent to bring 
it out, or in common language, his land is rich 
but tired, let him go to work in hunting lime or 
marl, tursuch is the agent fur his purposes; and 
your Committee feel confitent, trom the lew ex- 
aminations they have made, it will be quite an 
easy task to find it in many places in great quan- 
tities and of superior quality. The article 
found so abundantly on Burnt Corn and Lime- 
stone Creeks, of which no other use has as yet 
been made than to build chimneys, we think is 
one of the most valuable maris we have ever 
seen, Upon analysis it is found to contain a 
traction over 8l per cent. of carbunate ot lime 
mixed with sand, thus constituting what is call- 
ed by writers sand-marl. Clay marl, another 
variely, would be found to suit our sandy soils 
better it it could be found as rich in carbonate 
of lime. The lime, which is the principal 
agent sought after, would be the same in both 
instances, but the ciay itself wouid make the 
clay marl answer a better purpose, because it 
wouid impart a greater degree of consistency to 
such soils as are too loose. Again, it the soil 
is too close the sand-marl will be found best. 
We wishto call attention particularly to this 
chimney rock, believing it will be found upon 
trial to serve most valuable purposes. It will, 
we believe, be found very available, as we leara 
the rains and freezes of one winter, when 
pounded cr broken into small tamps, will re- 
duce it to a powder. We earnestly request and 
hope that no article existing in such quantities, 
and from its chemical composition promising 
so much, will be passed by another year withe 
out many practical tests of its value. Your 
Committee might say much on the subject of 
applying maris, but they do not think it fairly 
comes within their sphere of duly aad they re- 
frain. We cannot withhold an expression of 
the opinion that much benefit might result trom 
curtailing the quantity of land cultivated, and 
making that which we do cultivate better. 
Much labor we believe might be saved, and a 
better yield tothe hand. We have often heard 
it said thata man must plant largely to reap 
largely, but it is a saying fraught with error, if 
by planting largely is meant that a man must 
task himself, if his land be poor, with a large 
amount of surtace, thereby hoping to make up 
in quantity what his land may lack in quality. 
Let us work less and make it richer. 

Fhough the means ot amelioration embra- 
ced by mechanical agriculture are neither few 
nor unimportant, we shall be content witha 
few remarks only on this head. This is a part 
of the subject to which planters have devoted 
themselves chiefly, and aware of the difficulty 
of removing them from the beaten paths of their 
grandfathers, to which many seem to cling with 
almost the tenacity of the dying man to life, it 
is with ditfidence we approach the subject ot 
mechanical amelioration. The system of cul- 
tivation adopted here we cannot regard in any 
other light than as highly detective. If our 
planters could but be taugat the important fact 
that the treasures they are in search of lie a lit- 
tle deeper in the earth than they have been ac- 
customed to regard them, and deeper too than 
they werein the davs of their grandfathers, 
much improvement, we think, would accrue to 
our mode of cultivation. The superficial plow- 
ings and hoeings which we are in the habit of 
giving to our land, in many instances never 
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reach those treasures, or but barely skim their 
surfaces. How many thousands have ruptured 
all those endearing ties and tondly cherished re- 
membrances which bind every man to the land 
that gave him birth, and the home ot his fa- 
thers, and, after many sacrifices of the earnings 
they have been years accumulating, taken up 
the line of march to a distant and new country, 
encountering all the privations and hardships 
necessarily incident to a long travel and a life 
inthe wilderness, in search after virgin soil, 
when, by lenglacning their plow points a few 
inches, perhaps they might have found it in their 
old, and, as they supposed, worn out fields. 
The plow is of more imporiance than any other, 
and we might say, than almost all others toge- 
ther, of agricultural implements. Ot so much 
importance is it, that by the manner in which it 
is employed may be very fairly determined the 
character of the planter and his success, ‘In 
preparing our lands for acrop itis of almost 
paramount importance to plow deeply. The 
advantages arising are very great. It enables 
the roots ot plants to penetrate a greater depth, 
and, by encouraging ramification, they are 
made to occupy more space, consequently their 
chance both for moisture and sustenance is pro- 
portionately augmented. By aeration ot the 
soil too, chemical changes take place that other- 
wise would not or could aot, which not only 
generate an increased amount of food for plants, 
but also an additional quantity of caloric or 
heat, which is highly promotive of vegetable 
growth. For instance, a quantity of undecom- 
posed vegetable matter lies so deeply imbedded 
that it is notreached by the surface plow; as 
soon as the subsoil plow reaches it the oxygen 
of the atmosphere combines with the carbon of 
the vegetable, thus generating carbonic acid gas, 
one of the chief supporters of vegetable lite. 
In this process, as all know, is generated a large 
quantity of heat. The benefit of subsoil plow- 
ing will be clearly seen during dry weather in 
securing moisture by capillary attraction from 
below, when we cannot getit from above, and 
thus continuing the growth and preserving the 
green color of the plant, when atherwise it 
would be checked in its growth and turn yellow. 
If a shower should chance to fall too, under 
such circumstances, its benefits would be much 
more lasting. Wethink we cannot recommend 
too highly the sudsod plow as a meliorating 
agent. One constructed by a good smith would 
answer allthe purposes of the cast iron one, 
and would cost but a dullar or two instead of 
from $7 to $9, which is the cost of the latter in 
Mobile. A bar of iron properly curved and 
flattened atthe point atter the fashion of the 
coulter will answer all purposes. 

WM. CUNNINGHAM, ) 

Joun GAILLARD, { ; 

Marx McMILLAN, i Committee. 

Murpock McCorvy, ) 


Talbot County Agricultural Society. 


The Talbot County Agricultural Society met 
according to adjournment, it being the Anniver- 
sary of the Society; the President, Jesse Car- 
ter, being in the Chair. 

On motion, the Committces on the various 
subjects, previously assigned, were called upon 
to report, and those not prepared with written 
repo:ts were instructed tu make verbal ones. 

The Committee on Grains madea short ver- 
bal report. The Committee on Roots and Gar- 
den Vegetabteg reported, and thir report was 
received. The Committee on Soils failed to re- 
port. The Committee on Stock reported in part, 
andthe subject was referred back with the addi- 
tion tothe Committe of James Z. Dismukes. 
The Committee on Domestic Manufactures re- 
ported, and their report was received. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That a copy of tho report upon 
Roote and Vegetables, and also that upon Do- 
mestic Manufactures, be forwarded for publica- 
tion in the Southern Cultivator. 


The Committee to obtain an orator reported 


that Gen. Hamilton, of Alabama, had been re- 
quested to address the Society, but that in his 
reply he stated that important business arrange- 


ments would not permit him to be present at our 
Anniversary—that he would, however, take 
pleasure in addressing the Society upon some 
future occasion. 

B. Hill, Esq., being called upon, responded in 
an able. practical address. 

The Society was then in recess for an hour 
andahalf. The Committee to examine the re- 
ports, stock, aad articles exhibited, and to award 
the premiuins, then had a mecting and made the 
following report: 

To Alexander Leonard, for the best acre of cotton, 

2,025 lbs., now gathered. 8 
To J. G. Smith, tor best acre of second low ground 

corn, 46 bushels r sees cesses 
To T. F. Montgomery, for the best acre of upland 

corn, a fraction over 45 bushelsss V2 OO 
Win. V. Collier, for 2d best do., 45 bushels.....honors. 
Henry Colier, for the best brood marke 82 00 
Z. B. Trice, „ 2d “ { B use OO 
Z. B. Trice, best horse colt between | and 2 yrs old. 3 00 


£ 


Henry Collier, * as l year old and under..2 00 
E Culpepper, 2d " so 21 00 
Z. B. Trice. for best mule colt, 2 yrs old and under. 3 00 
J. Z. Dismukes, "t i ame | ts e 22 00 


Wa. V. Collier, for best Hog 2 yrs old and under..2 00 
E H. Warthen, ae Pig3 months old. 2 10 
Mrs James Dismukes, for the best counterpane,..1 00 
Mrs, af t best article of woollen jeans. l 00 
Mrs. T. F. Montgomery, for the best bed quillt... I 00 

u 0 » 8 „ fly-brush..... 60 

ti ‘$ “ best embroidered garter shoes, <O 

“ 1 ® Tor best article domestic Wins, 

ase 88 0 
Mrs. T. F. Montgomery, best domestic silk gloves, 25 
Mrs. Henry Collier, best article of sugar cane, honors. 

The Committee stated. as a part of their re- 
port, that such was the beauty and excellence of 
the articles offered by the ladies, nothing but the 
wantof funds (it being but the infancy of our 
existence as a Socicty,) prevented them from 
awarding hindsome premiums, and entertain 
the hope that at the next anniversary we may b2 
able to bestow such premiums as the merit of 
the articles may demand. 

Their report was adopted. 

The ladies to wham premiums had been award- 
ed through Mr. Montgomery, requested that, as 
their obiect in offering articles of theirown man- 
ufacture was to encourage the Society, their pre- 
miums might be returned. After which, the 
thanks of the Society were returned to the la 
dies who had contributed to the exhibition, and 
also to those who had encouraged the enterprize 
dy thelr presence at its first anniveruarye 

The Society then proceeded tu the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Jesse Carter was elected President, and John 
Neal, James Dismukes, Z. B. Trice, B. Hill, and 
Wm. B. Marshall, Vice-Presidents, and T. F. 
Montgomery, Secretary and Treasurer—the two 
offices having been by action of the Society 
blended together. 

A Committee consisting of T. F. Montgomery, 
Henry Collier, Z. B. Trice, Samuel Hart, and 
Wm: V. Collier, was appointed to report at our 
March nieeting, the articles for which premiums 
shall be awarded at our next anniversary. 

The Society having increasing confidence in 
the ability with which the Suuthern Cultivator 
is con ſueted. and of its indispensable necessity 
to the promotion of Southern Agriculture, ap- 
pointed E. H. Warthen, B. Hill, J. C. Leonard, 
Jesse Carter, Z. B. Trice, Jeflerson Riley and 


Persons Wa ker, a Committee to obtain subscii- | 


bers tothe Southern Cultivator. - 

The Society instructed cach one of its mem- 
bers to use his utmost exertions to obtain at 
least one new member to the Socicty before our 
March meeting. 

The Secretary was instructed to make an ab- 
stractof the proceedings and forward it for pub- 
lication in the Southern Cultivator. 

Jesse Carter, Prest. 

Tuomas A. Brown, Secretary. 

Talbottun, Nov. 15th, 1816. 


Fair of the Farmers’ Club of Monroe Co. 


The Farmers’ Club of Monroe County held 
their first Annual Fair at Forsyth, on Friday, 
23d of October. The Club met at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., according to adjournment—Rey. D. 
Smith, Vice-President, in the Chair. The 
President appointed the following Committees 
to award premiums: 

On Slock.— Messrs. John Pinckard, Wm. C. 
Jones and Allen Cochran. 

On Domestic Fabriıcs.— Messrs. Daniel San- 
ford, Stephen H. Martin and Cyrus Sharp. 
> 


The Club tock a recess until 2 o'clock, P. 
M., to giv? time to the Committees to award 
the premiums. 

The Club re-assembled at 2 o'clock, P. M. 
E. G. Cabaniss from the Committee on the Im- 
provement ot Land, and Dr. S. W. Burney 
from the Committee cn Sceds, read their re- 
spective reports, which were ordered to be pub- 
lished. On motion of W. S. Norman, Esq., 

Resolved, That Committees which are not 
now prepared to report on the varicus subjects 
assigned them, be allowed until the first Tues- 
day in February next, to submit their reports. 

James S. Pinckard, Esq., according to pre- 
vious appointment, then delivered the Annual 
Address on the importance of Agricultural Im- 
provement. On motion of W. S. Norman, 
Esq. 
Resolved, That a Committee of three be ap- 
pointed to request of Mr. Pinckard a copy of 
his address for publication. 

Messrs, W. S. Norman, R. P. Trippe and 
W. H. Bankston, were appointed that Com- 
mittee. 

PREMIUMS. 

The tollowing premiums were then awarded; 

Orren 8. Woodward, for the best brood mare.. . . 65 (W 
4 


Reuben Wright, 2d t bai «gene 200 
W. H Bankston, 3d 10 60 & Ist honor 
Ed mund Jackson, 4th t t“ “ 2d “ 


Wm. Rutherford, for best colt from 1 to3 yrs. old. 6 00 
Edmund Jackson, 2d „ ae 0 150 
John J. Pass, 3d 8 " a lət honor 
Edmund Jackson, for best colt under 1 yr old....82 00 
Wm Jameson, 2d, l year’s subscription to the Sauth- 

ern Cultivator, 
John J. Pass. 3d best.. „566666 „ 066 lt honor 
Rev. D. mith, for the best Bull, (full Durham, 12 

months GG ð 8 nn 
Dr. 8 W. Burney, 2c do., J Devon, 4 yrs old q 2 00 
Orren S. Woodward, best Mule coll... . 2 00 
Mrs. Mary V. Hardy, best piece cf jean goods, 8 yds 2 00 
Mrs. Frances Banks, 2d tt « 74“ 100 
Mrs. Mary V. Hardy, 3d “t & 8 yards, Ist honor 
Mrs. Olley M. Bunckley, 4th as 2d honor 
Mrs. Caroline Chambers, for 1 elegant quilti. . . 62 00 
Miss Ann Chambers, s * u 20 
Mra. Sarah West, two handsome counterpanes,.. 2 00 
Mrs. Elizabeth D Smith, for 10 pounds of excel- 

lent Butt 


The Club then adjourned until the Ist Tues- 
day in Noveinber next. 
H. PiN AZzEr, President. 


E. G. Cazaniss, Sec'y. 


Influence of Agricultural Fairs, 


The following remarks are by the able editor 
of the New York Tribune, who was present at 
the Auburn Fair. We commend his senti- 
ments to the especial consideration of those 
farmers of Ohio who think there is litle or no 
benefit to be derived from Agricultural Exhibi- 
tions: Oh10 Cullivalor, 

AUBURN, Sept. 16, 1846. 

This is the great day of the Fair, aud a bright- 
er, pleasanter was never enjoyed by mortals. 
The cloudless sky andthe fresh green earth 
harmonize in producing rare external beauty 
and cheerfulness; the showers of night belore 
last have cooled the atmosphere just sufficient- 
ly; the people of central and western N. York 
have assembled by tens of thousands, and still 
every train, every thoroughfare teems with hun- 
dieas more pouring in. Never did Nature and 
Man more cordially concur in giving zest to a 
popular holiday. 

l have been over the grounds, of course, see- 
ing much to iaterest, and but forthe enormous 
multitude gathered, which seems to me unpa- 
ralleled at any tormer Fair, I should have seen 
much more. I could say something of the ani- 
mals here exhibited, but, believing Col. Skin- 
ner can speak of them to better purpose, I leave 
them to him. For the present, I will proffer a 
tew suggestions on the influences and uses of 
the-e annual fairs, or rather a few thoughts 
which this one has elicited. 

Mental indolence is the chief danger of the 
farmer’s condition. It is possible to exist in 
his vocation with very little thought. Plowing 
this year and next the fields that were plowed, 
perhaps by his father, thirty or forty years ago, 
and harvesting therefrom, substantially, the 
same grains and vegetables, the farmer is in 
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danger of talling into the habit of doing just as 
hie father did, and for the reason that his father 
did it. The old round of crops, the old modes 
of culture, the-old implements, even the old 
smaky and fuel-wasting fire - place, are ioo often 
clung to, because the farmer is hard:v aware 
that newer and-better means to the same ends 
have been devise! and adopted. It seems ea- 
sier to do the old things in the old way than to 
incur the expense and trouble of changing tor 
the better, even it aware ol its existence. 

The moral ot the Fair is improvemenl. Fit- 
ty thousand fatmers and tarmers’ sons, with ten 
thousand farmers’ wives aad daughters, assem- 
ble once a year io witness: an exhibition ci the 
ehoicest products of their calling in our Srate. 


Pře who hag the counterpart. vi. Pharaoh’s lean 


kine finds at the Fair the noblest display oft eat 
eale ever seen; so of horses, sheep, swine, 
&c. Of lruiis and grains there is like abun- 
dance of the best. Is it possible that he who 
bas drudged on contented with ten totwenty bu- 
shels of grain to the acre, perhaps with two or 
three varieties of ordinary fruit, perhaps with 
none, should be content to go on in that 
way? When he sees, as he may here, squash - 
es weighing 146 poundseach —five that grew on 
one vine weighing over 500 pounds—can he go 
home satisfied to grow those of a‘tea-Rettle size 
oniy? When he sees that other farmers have 
a profusion of pears, peaches grapes, quinces, 
&c., from a lew acres of land, will he jog on 
with his orchard of middling apple trees only? 
li seems hardly poss idle that one farmer, who 
ever thinks at ail, can go away from the Suite 
Fair withou! resolving to bea better farmer 
thereafier, without leeling a truer pride in his 
3 and a firmer resolution to improve and 
excel in it 
But this is not all. The farmer is here 
brought in contact with all that has recently 
been done in the other useful arts in aid of his 
ewn calling. Here is an enaless variety of 
agricuitural implements—fanning mills, cra- 
dies, scythes, iccks, hoes, &. &c.; as also 
household utensils, stoves, ovens, kitchen- ware, 
Ke. (There are not less than a dozen newly 
patenied stovas: alune, came of them vatuatic 
improvements on those exhibited last year. 
Everything invites tocomparison, to reflection, 
and thence to improvement. In the plo v alone 
the improvements of the last lew years have se- 
curedthe plowing of four acres with the Jabor 
and power formerly required for three. And 
the end, doubtless, is not yet. One such Fair 
as this is worth more to the people of a State 
than a dozen ‘glorious victories’ in the field of 
human slaughter. 


BOMMNER?’S MANURE METHOD. 
HE UNDERSIGNED respectlully informs 


the planters that he has his residence in Augusta. 
amd if any planter wishes te buy a Meth d for: indivi- 
dual right, o: the right far a County, or several Conn- 
ties, or if any Agricultural Society wish to buy seve- 
ral rights, and wish to have an agent in the county for 
Mastraction, please to send a letter (post paid.) to 

CHARLES BAES, 
12 General Agent, Augusta, Ga. 


HAVE YOU A cow! 
THREE COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


TREATISE ON MILCH COWS.— 

Whereby the quality and quantity of Milk which 
any cow will give may be accurately determined by ob- 
serving natural marks or external indications alone; 
the length of time she will continue to give milk, &c. 
Se. By M Francis Gognon, of Libourne, France. 
Translated (or the Farmers’ Library, from the French, 
by N. P. Tars r. Esq. late II. S. Consul at IIa van. 


With Introductory Remarks and Observatins on 


THE COW AND THE DAIRY, 
By Joun 8. SKIN NER, Editor Farmers’ Library. 


U Nioxtrated with nomerous Engiavings «C1 


Farmers throughoot the United States may receive 
e work through the mails. The posiage on each co- 
py will be aboat7 cents. By remitting $2 free of post- 
age we will send seven copies of the work done up in 
paper covers. ar three copies for 01 
5 merchenis visiting any of the cities can ob- 
tain the work from booksellers for those who may wish 
fo'obtain it. Please send on your erders. Address 
Gazetey & McEceatm Publishers; 
Tribune Buiidmgs, Now-York- 
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OF THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE 


SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to the Improvement of Suuthtrw Agricukure. 


Editedjby JAMES CAMAK, of Athens. 


FRIENDS OF AGRICULTURE! We submit to you the 
Prespectua of the FIFiH VOLUME of the SOUTHERN 
CULTIVATOR, relying upon the interest each and every one 
of you feel in its behalf for that aid necessary to its support. 
We therefore appeal to every man interested in the 
success of Southern Agriculture, (and who is not touse 
some exertion with their friends and neighbors to_extend its 
Circulation. “Titsnort, subscribe yourselves, and persuade as 
many of your friends as you can to do likewise. 

Tuc advantages and benefits resulting from ‘Agricultural 


Pertodicals, have been felt and acknowledged by the intelli - 


gent and reflecting Tillers of the Soil in all civilized nations; 
to be most useful , therefore, they should be extensively cir- 
culated among all classes of Agriculturists; if possible, they 
should be in the hands of every man who tills an acre of land, 
and to this end we invoke the aid-of every man of every class 
who feels an interest in the improvement of the Agriculture 
of the South. . 

The first number of the Fifth Velume will be issued on the 
istof January next. It is published Monthly, in Quarto form; 
each number contains SIXTEEN PAGES of matter, 9by 12 


inches square. TERMS: 


One cop , ONE . „ „%%% %% „%% „„ 


3 
Tioc n ve copies, one year ·ꝛſ OOO O 20 
One hundred f 20 n ETETETT 2279 
I ALWAYSIN ADVANCE. 
rene cash must invartably accompany the order. 
tC" Those who obtain subscribers will oblige us much 


by sending as many names as possible by the 2th of Decem- 
r. 
Send all letters containing subscriptions to 
J. W. & W. S. JONES. 
Augusta, No, ember. 1848. 


A GERTAIN CURE FIR THE TEXAS 
FEVER. 


GOOD LOOK at the little Farm that Lam 
now offering for tale id watranted to cute the Tex- 

as or Florida Fever iu i's most malignant form. It 
lies on the Chattahoochee river, two miles below Flo- 
rence ; consists of 510 acres of land, 400 acres of it as 
level as a fler, and as good as sny land on the river. 
There is nota more desirable place in Georgia for a 
force of twelve or fifteen hands, There in ce tainlyno 
farm of the same eatent that has less waste land ; all 
the buildings are new. having been pu! up the present 
ear. An excellent gin house, with one of Ballock’s 


alent Presses, and a good set of run:ing gear. No 


place offers greater advantages for an imp. ved system 
cf farming, being perfectly level, and the river bank 


affording an inexhaustible sapply. of the best kivd of. 


marl. Come and see it; if you can grumble at the 
land or the price you would grombieto be hung 
A. H. Swerneap, 
Florence, Stewart Co., Ga. ¥2.1¢* 
* 


Back Volumes of the Southern Cultivator. 
The Work complete from its commencement. 
ry Vorumes l., II anp III. of the “Sourszrs 
CULTIVaToR,’’ car be supplied to all who desire them. 
the work from its commencement, at the sdbscription 


price—One Dollar each volime The back numbers of 
the present volume are: sent to all new Subscribers. 


— — 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 
A GENERAL assortment of tresh and gena- 


ine Gaiden and Field Seed, among which are the 
following: 
Red and white clover, 


Blue and green grass. 
Rye andorchard do 


Timothy and herds do 
Millet and Lucerne do Seed corn-of every valua» 
Buckwheat potato oats, Seed wheat, [ble variety 

Kept constantly on hand by the subscriber, all 8 

which are offered for sale at very moderate prices. 

All orders, by mail or otherwise, executed with neat 

ness and despatch. Wu Haines, Ja., 

No. 232, Broad-street, Augusta, Ga. 


SUPPLY of the following varieties o 
Tresh Turnep Seed, just received, viz: 
Yellow Sweedish or rutabaga, very fine for stock. 


Large globe tarnep 
ak hite flat do pine (er 
4 Hanover or white rata baga do ase 


“ Norfolk do 
For sale in quantities to suit purchate: 
Wor. Haines, Jr., Brosd-st. 


GENUINE GEORGIA PLAINS. 
I TAKE THIS 


method of informing 
the Planters that I am 
auli manafacturin 
Negro Cloths, styl 
GEORGIA PLAIN 
made of strong, wel 
twisted cotion warp 
and pore woohfilling, 
which I warrant: as a 
ſaiihful article, and to 
wear longer than an 
Northern Goods, an 
willsellthem as low 
as NorthernGonds of 
i the same weight and 
width. They range in prices at 23, 26, 28 and 30 cents, 
according to the weight of wonl put in The difference 
ot price being only the cost of the material in ine difer- 
ent styles. I can and wiil manufacture Negro Clothe 
as cheap asthe Northern manufacturer, and put i bet- 
ter whol, and warrant the goods to lást longer. Plan- 
ishing ta ace onn have their orders filled 
a! any moment. with a credit until January. by sending 
them to Messrs Oliver & Nafew, successors to George 
W. Lamar & Co, Agents for the Factory in Augusta, 
None are genuine but those bearing my label on them. 
Großer SCHLEY, 
151310] Augusta. Georgia. 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES, 


THE SUBSCRIBER has on hand- 
Se a rare cotection of FRUIT TREES, graft. 

ed by’ himself from the best varieties, 
which have been tested inthis climate, among which 
are some twenty kinds of Tennessee Apples, (which 
are found to do much better in this climate than North- 
ern trees.) Also, Pears, Pinms, (speeimens of which 
can beshown grown dy me this season weighing 4 
ounces,) Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Figs, Grapes, 
Quince, Gooseberries. Ke. Also some beautiful dou- 
hie flowering frnit trees as the Apple, Peach. Almond, 
Quince, &c. Also, Hovey's celebrated Seedling Straw- 
berry. which have have proved in this climate t be 
fine bearera, of enormous size and of exquisite Pine 
Apple flavor, (baskets ot this delicious fruit have ‘been 
in the Columbus market the pasi summer with berries 
measuring from 4to5inchesronnd.) Also, Ornament- 
Superb Dukh Flowering. 
Hyacinthe, Tulips. Amarylas. Also an extensive ase 
soriraent of Garden and Field Seeds, all of which can 
be found at my seed store in Columbus, Geo. Orders 
for trees, planis, bulbs or seeds will be carefully packed 
togo any distance with safety. 
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CHARLES A. Paapopr. 


The Sonthern Cultivator 
Is pullished on the first of every month, at Augusta, Go, . 
J. W. & W. S. JONES, PROPRIETORS, 


EDITED BY JAMES CAMAK, OF ATHENS, GA, 


TERMS.—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
1 „one year,..... 81 00 25 copics, one ear... % 00 | 
6 copies. s ... . . 5 00 J 100 copies, . 75 00 


All subscriptions must commence with the volume. J 

Tus Cash SystTem will be rigidly adhered to, and in no 
case will the paper be sent unless the money accompanies 
the order. 

ADVERTISEMENTspertainingto -Acriculture, will be in- 
serted for ONE DOLLAR for every square of ten lines er: 
less, forthe first insertion, and SEVENTY-FIVS CENTS perr 


quare for each continuance. 


-LJ ALL COMMUNICATIONS, MUST BE POST PAID, and- 
wid resse 1 to JAMES CAMAK, Athens, Georgia: 
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